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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


During  the  Buccesslve  reprints  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1871,  I  was  able  to  introduce  severaE  Important  cor- 
rections ;  and  now  that  more  time  has  elapsed.  I  have  endeavored 
to  profit  by  the  flery  ordeal  through  which  the  hook  has  passed, 
and  have  taken  advantage  of  all  the  criticisms  which  aeem  to  me 
sound.  I  am  also  greatly  Indebted  to  a  large  number  of  corre- 
spondents for  the  communication  of  a  surprising  number  of  new 
facts  and  remarks.  These  have  been  bo  numerous,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  use  only  the  more  important  ones;  and  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  important  corrections,  I  will  append  a  list. 
Some  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced,  and  four  of  the  old 
drawings  have  been  replaced  by  better  ones,  done  from  life  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Wood.  I  must  especially  call  attention  to  some  observa- 
tions which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Huxley  (given  as  a  sup- 
plement at  the  end  of  Pail  I.),  on  the  nature  of  the  differences  b«- 
twetn  the  brains  of  man  and  the  higher  apes.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly glad  to  give  these  observations,  because  during  the  last 
tew  years  several  memoirs  on  the  subject  have  appeared  on  the 
Continent,  and  their  importance  has  been.  In  some  cases,  greatly 
exaggerated  by  popular  writers. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  my 
critics  frequently  aesTirae  that  I  attribute  all  changes  of 
corporeal  structure  and  mental  power  exclusively  to  the 
natural  selection  of  such  variations  as  are  often  called 
spontaneous;  whereas,  even  In  the  first  edition  of  the  'Origin 
of  Species.'  I  distinctly  stated  that  great  weight  must 
be  attributed  to  the  Inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  with 
respect  both  to  the  body  and  mind.  I  aleo  attributed  some  amount 
of  modification  to  the  direct  and  prolonged  action  of  changed  con- 
ditions of  life.  Some  allowance,  too.  must  be  made  for  occasional 
reversions  of  structure;  nor  must  we  forget  what  I  have  called 
"correlated"  growth,  meaning,  thereby,  that  various  parts  of  the 
organization  are  In  some  unknown  manner  so  connected,  thaX 
when  one  part  varies,  so  do  others;  and  it  variaUouB  Itv  X'txfe  oa.* 
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are  accumulated  by  selection,  other  parts  will  be  modified.  Again, 
it  has  been  said  by  several  critics,  that  when  I  found  that  many 
details  of  structure  in  man  could  not  be  explained  through  natural 
selection,  I  invented  sexual  selection;  I  gave,  however,  a  tolerably 
clear  sketch  of  this  principle  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Origin  of 
Species,'  and  I  there  stated  that  it  was  applicable  to  man.  This 
subject  of  sexual  selection  has  been  treated  at  full  length  in  the 
present  work,  simply  because  an  opportunity  was  here  first  afforded 
me.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  likeness  of  many  of  the  half- 
favorable  ■  criticisms  on  saxual  selection,  with  those  which  ap- 
peared at  fir^  OB  natural  selection;  such  as,  that  it  would  explain 
some  few  details,  but  certainly  was  not  applicable  to  the  extent 
to  which  I  have  employed  it.  My  conviction  of  the  power  of  sexual 
selection  remains  unshaken;  but  it  is  probable,  or  almost  certain, 
that  sevea^l  of  my  coodnsions  will  heareafter  b«  found  erroneous; 
this  can  faAi-dly  faU  to  be  the  case  in  thQ  fir^  treatment  of  a  sab> 
jeet.  When  naturalists  have  beeome  familiar  with  the  idea  oi 
sexnal  selection,  it  will,  as  I  brieve,  be  mueh  more  largely  ac- 
cepted; and  It  has  already  been  ful^  aad  laYor^^bly  received  by 
aereral  capable  Judgeai 

Bowk,  Beckbhbam,  Ekitt, 
September,  tSJi. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  nature  of  the  following  work  will  be  beet  uuderBtood  by  & 
brief  account  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  During  many  year* 
I  collected  notes  on  the  origin  or  descent  of  man,  without  jmj 
intention  of  publishing  on  the  subject,  but  rather  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  publiBh,  as  I  thought  that  I  should  thus  only 
add  to  the  prejudices  against  my  views.  It  seemed  to  me  suffi- 
cient to  indicate,  In  the  first  edition  of  my  'Origin  of  Species,'  that 
by  this  work  "light  would  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and 
"his  history;"  and  this  implies  that  man  must  be  included  with 
other  organic  beings  in  any  general  conclusion  respecting  ills 
manner  of  appearance  on  this  earth.  Now  the  case  wears  a 
wholly  different  aspect.  When  a  naturalist  like  Carl  Vogt  ven- 
tures to  say  in  his  address  as  President  ol  tlie  National  Inatitutioa 
of  Geneva  (1869),  "personne,  en  Europe  au  moins,  n'ose  plus  sou- 
"tenir  la  creation  Ind^pendante  et  de  toutea  pif^eea,  des  espfeces,*' 
it  is  manifest  that  at  least  a  large  number  of  naturalists  must  ad- 
mit that  species  are  the  modified  descendants  of  other  species; 
and  tlila  especially  holds  good  with  the  younger  and  rising  natural- 
ists. The  greater  number  accept  the  agency  of  natural  selection; 
though  some  urge,  whether  with  justice  the  future  must  decide, 
that  I  have  greatly  overrated  its  importance.  Of  the  older  and 
honored  chiefs  in  natural  science,  many  unlortuQately  are  stlU 
opposed  to  evolution  In  every  form. 

In  consequence  of  the  views  now  adopted  by  most  naturalists, 
and  which  will  ultimately,  as  in  every  other  case,  be  followed  by 
others  who  are  not  scientific,  I  have  been  led  to  put  together  my 
aotes,  BO  as  to  see  how  far  the  general  coqcIubIoub  arrived  at  in 
my  former  works  were  applicable  to  man.  This  seemed  all  the 
more  desirable,  as  I  had  never  deliberately  applied  these  views  to 
a  species  taken  singly.  When  we  confine  our  attention  to  any 
one  form,  we  are  deprived  of  the  weighty  arguments  derived  from 
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the  nature  of  the  affinities  which  connect  together  whole  groups 
of  organisms — their  geographical  distribution  in  past  and  present 
times,  and  their  geological  succession.  The  homological  struc- 
ture, embryological  development,  and  rudimentary  organs  of  a 
species  remain  to  be  considered,  whether.it  be.  man  or  anjr  other 
animal,  tfl  ^nfMch  ovr  attent^oit  inB;y-  b«  ^rett^d;  buf  thtse  great 
classes  of  fabts  afford,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ample  and  conclusive 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution.  The 
strong  support  derived  from  the  other  arguments  should,  however, 
always  be  kept  hefore  the  mind. 

The  EK^  object  ol  this  work  fs  to  consMti',  flwrtly,  whether 
man,  like  every  other  species,  is  descended  from  some  pre-exist- 
ing form;  secondly,  the  manner  of  hts  development;  and  thirdly, 
th(B  value  of  the  differences  between  the  so-called  races  of  man. 
As  I  shall  confine  myself  to  thsSfii  pofnCs*  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  describe  in  detail  the  differences  between  the  several  races — an 
enoniMRis  sableet  whl^b  ^»  been  ftilly  discussed  in  many  rtfa- 
ablewarka.  Tb«  high  satl^nity  o4  man  has  recently  been  dFemon- 
stntted  })y  the  laltofi^  of  a  bost  of  eminettt  mfet.,  beghinhig  #lth 
M.  Boncher  de  Pefthe«;  and  tkfs  te  tbe  i&4fsi>ettsabie  basts  tor 
understanding  his  of Igin,  I  shall,  tberefc««,  take  this  conchtston 
for  granted,  and  xoay  refer  my  readers  to  the  admii^ble  treatises 
of  Sir  Chartes  Lyeil,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others.  Not*  shall 
I  baive  oocavion  to  do  mo^e  than  to  allude  to  the  amoimt  of  differ^ 
enoe  between  man  and  the  anthropoesorfyhcruft  Apes;  for  Prof. 
Huxl«y,  Ib  dM  opinfon  <^  most  eoitt|)etent  }adse«;  has  conelusively 
shown  that  in  errery  visible  ch«ractto  man  4ilE*(irs  less  from  the 
higher  apes,  than  these  do  firom  the  lower  meeabets  of  the  same 
order  of  Primates; 

TMs  woilc  contains  hardly  aay  ortginftl  fktcts  in  regard  to  man; 
but  as  the  ooneluslons  at  ^gt^ch  I  arrired,  after  drawing  op  a 
rcM^h  draft,  appealed  to  me  lntere8ting>  I  thought  that  they  might 
interest  otb^ns.  It  has  often  and  confidently  been  asserted,  that 
ma»*8  origtal  can  never  Tie  known:  b\rt  tgnoranee  more  frequently 
begets  eonfldettoe  than  does  knowledge;  It  is  those  who  know  1ft- 
tie,  aAd  no(  those  W4i&  know  much,  who  so  i)OsitfVely  assert  that 
this  or  trbat  problem  win  ftefer  be  sofred  by  science.  The  con- 
clusion that  maft  Is  tke  co-AMceadant  with  other  speefes  of  some 
ancient,  lower,  and  extinct  form,  is  not  In  any  degree  new.  Lft* 
marck  l^ag  ago  came  to  this  eonelusion,  which  has  lately  been 
maintained  by  several  eminent  naturalists  and  philosophers;  for 
inatanee,  by  Wallace,  Huxley,  Lyell,  Vogt,  Lubbock,  Bflchner, 
IMle,  Ae.,'  and  eB{>eelany  by  Kfickel.   This  last  naturalist,  bedAM 

1  As  the  works  of  the  flrst-named  authors  are  fso  well  known,  I  need 
not  give  the  titles;  but  as  those  of  tlie  latter  are  less  well  known  lu 
England,  I  wHl  give  them:— •Seehs  Vorlesung-eh  ub6r  die  Darwin'sche 
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his  great  work,  'Generelle  Morphologle*  (1S66),  has  recently  (18fi8. 
with  a  second  edit,  in  1870),  published  his  'Natiirliche  Schop- 
fungsgeschichte,'  in  which  he  fully  discusses  the  genealogy  of 
man.  If  this  work  had  appeared  before  my  essay  had  been  writ- 
ten, I  should  probably  never  have  completed  it.  Almost  all  the 
conclusions  at  which  T  have  arrived  I  find  confirmed  by  this  natur- 
alist, whose  knowledge  on  many  points  ia  much  fuller  than  mine. 
Wherever  I  have  added  any  fact  or  view  from  Prof.  Hackel'a 
writings.  I  give  his  authority  in  the  text;  otber  statements  I 
leave  a^  they  originally  stood  in  my  manuscript,  occasionally  giv- 
ing in  the  foot-notes  references  to  his  work^,  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  more  doubtful  or  interesting  points. 

During  many  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  highly  probable  that 
sexual  selection  has  played  an  important  part  in  differentiating 
the  races  of  man;  but  in  my  'Origin  of  Species'  {first  edition,  p. 
199)  I  contented  myself  by  merely  alluding  to  this  belief.  When 
I  came  to  apply  this  view  to  man,  I  found  it  indispeuaable  to  treat 
the  whole  subject  in  full  detail.*  Consequently  the  second  part  of 
the  present  work,  treating  of  sexual  selection,  has  extended  to  an 
Inordinate  length,  compared  with  the  flrst  part;  but  this  could  not 
be  avoided. 

I  had  Intended  adding  to  the  present  volumes  an  essay  on  the 
expression  of  the  various  emotions  by  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
^  My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  many  years  ago  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  admirable  work.  This  Illustrious  anatomist  main- 
tains that  man  is  endowed  with  certain  muscles  solely  for  the 
sake  of  expressing  his  emotions.  As  this  view  ia  obviously  op- 
posed to  the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  some  other  and 
lower  form,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  consider  it.  I  likewise 
wished  to  ascertain  how  far  the  emotions  are  expressed  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  different  races  of  man.  But  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  present  work,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  my 
essay  for  separate  publication. 


Theorle:*  zw«ite  Auflagre,  1868,  von  Dr.  L.  Buchner;  translated  Into 
French  under  the  title  "Conferences  sur  la  Theorle  Darwlnlenne,'  lstJl\ 
'Der  Menscl),  Im  Licbte  der  Darwln'sche  Lehre,'  1866,  von  Dr.  F. 
RoIJe.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  referencee  to  all  the  authors  who  have 
taken  the  same  aide  of  the  question.  Thus  G.  Caneatrinl  has  published 
("Annuarlo  della  Soc.  d.  Nat.,'  Modena,  1867,  p.  81)  a  very  curious 
paper  on  rudimentary  characters,  as  bearing  on  the  origin  of  man. 
Another  work  has  (1869)  been  published  by  Dr.  Francesco  Barragro, 
bearing  in  Italian  the  title  of  "Man  made  In  the  image  of  God,  was 
"also  mode  in  the  Image  of  the  ape." 

»  Prof.  Hackel  was  the  only  author  who,  at  the  time  when  this  work 
first  appeared,  had  discussed  the  subject  of  sexual  selection,  and  had 
seen  its  full  importance,  since  the  publication  of  the  'Origin';  and  this 
he  did  In  a  very  able  manner  In  his  various  works. 


PART  I. 

THE  DESCENT  OR  ORIGIN  OF  MAN. 


* 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OP  THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN  FROM 
SOME  LOWER  FORM. 

Kature  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  origin  of  man— Homologous 
structures  in  man  and  the  lower  animals— Miscellaneous  points  of 
correspondence— Development— Rudimentary  structures,  muscles, 
sense-organs,  hair,  bonea,  reproductive  organs,  &c.— The  bearing  of 
these  three  great  classes  of  facts  on  the  origin  of  man. 

He  who  wishes  to  decide  whether  man  is  the  modified  descend- 
ant of  some  pre-existing  form,  would  probably  first  enquire 
whether  man  varies,  however  Blightly^  in  hodtly  structure  and  in 
mental  faculties;  and  if  so,  whether  the  variations  are  trans- 
mitted to  his  offspring  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  prevail 
with  the  lower  animals.  Again,  are  the  variations  the  result,  as 
far  as  our  ignorance  permits  us  to  judge,  of  the  same  general 
causes,  and  are  they  governed  by  the  same  general  laws,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  organisms;  for  instance,  by  correlation,  the  inherited 
effects  of  use  and  disuse,  &c.?  Is  man  subject  to  similar  mal- 
conformations,  the  result  of  arrested  development,  of  reduplica- 
tion of  parts,  &c.,  and  does  he  display  in  any  of  his  anomalies 
reversion  to  some  former  and  ancient  type  of  structure?  It  might 
also  naturally  be  enquired  whether  man,  like  so  many  other  ani- 
mals, has  given  rise  to  varieties  and  sub-races,  differing  but 
slightly  from  each  other,  or  to  races  differing  so  much  that  they 
must  he  classed  as  doubtful  species?  How  are  such  races  dis- 
tributed over  the  world;  and  how,  when  crossed,  do  they  react 
on  each  other  in  the  first  and  succeeding  generations?  And  so 
with  many  other  points. 

The  enquirer  would  next  come  to  the  important  point  whether 
Btan  tends  to  Increase  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  as  to  lead  to  occasional 
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severe  struggles  for  existence;  and  consequently  to  beneficial  vari- 
ations, whether  in  body  or  mind,  being  preserved,  and  injurious 
ones  eliminated.  Do  the  races  or  species  of  men,  whichever  term 
may  be  applied,  encroach  on  and  replace  one  another,  so  that 
some  finally  become  extinct?  We  shall  see  that  all  these  ques- 
tions, as  indeed  is  obvious  in  respect  to  most  of  them,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  lower 
animals.  But  the  several  considerations  just  referred  to  may 
be  conveniently  deferred  for  a  time:  and  we  will  first  see  how 
far  the  bodily  structure  of  man  shows  traces,  more  or  less  plain, 
of  his  descent  from  some  lower  form.  In  succeeding  chapters  the 
mental  powers  of  man,  in  comparison  with  tiakose  of  the  lower 
animals,  wfH  be  considered. 

The  Bodily  Strucbwre  of  Man. — ^It  is  notorious  that  man  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  type  or  model  as  other  mammals. 
All  the  bones  in  his  skeleton  can  be  compared  with  correspond- 
ing bo&ea  in  a  mcmkey,  bat,  or  seaL  So  it  is  with  fa)s  Buscles, 
nerves,  blood-vessels  aad  int«rBal  viae^'a.  The  brain,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  organs,  follows  the  same  law,  as  shown  by 
Huxley  and  otb»r  anajbomists.  BisehofC/  wbo  Is  a  boatile  witnces, 
admlta  that  every  chi^  fissnre  and  fold  in  the  brain  tA  man  has 
its  amdogy  in  that  of  the  oran^;  but  be  adds  that  at  bo  period  of 
^Telopment  do  their  brains  perfectly  agree;  nor  could  perfect 
agreement  be  expected,  for  otherwise  their  mental  powers  would 
have  been  the  sam&  Yulpian''  remarks:  "Les  diflSrences  rMles 
"%ui  existent  entre  I'enedphale  de  I'homme  et  oelui  des  singes 
"sup&rieurs,  sont  bien  minimes.  11  ne  f aut  pas  se  f aire  d'illusio&s 
"&  cet  Sgard.  L'homme  est  biem  j^us  prds  des  singes  anthropomor- 
"phes  par  les  caractdres  anatomiques  de  son  cenreau  ^ue  ceux-ci 
"ne  le  sont  nonseulement  des  autres  mammifdres,  zaais  ladme  de 
"certains  quadrumanes,  des  guenons  et  des  macaqves."  But  it 
would  be  superfluous  here  to  give  further  details  on  the  corre- 
spondexkce  between  man  and  the  higher  inammaiB  la  Ui<e  structure 
of  the  brain  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  specify  a  few  points,  not 
directly  or  obviously  connected  with  structure,  by  which  this 
correspondence  or  relationship  is  well  shown. 

Man  is  liable  to  reeeive  from  the  lower  aainials,  and  to  com- 
municate to  them,  certain  diseases,  as  hydrophobia,  variola,  the 

*■  'Otoaslhlrnwlndimgen  des  jfenscben,'  18GB,  s.  99.  The  conctesidtis  of 
tfal*  aAttbor,  as  well  as  those  of  Gratlidet  and  Aeby,  oonoernlng  the 
bratn,  win  be  discussed  by  Prof.  Huxley  In  the  Appendix  laiuAed  to  tn 
the  Preface  to  this  edition. 

'  'Liec.  sur  la  Phya.'  18G6,  p.  890,  as  quoted  by  AL  DaUy,  'L'Ordre  des 
Primates  tt  le  Transformisme,'  1868.  p.  29. 
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glanders,  syphlliB,  cholera,  herpes,  &c, ;"  and  this  Cact  proves  the 
cloae  similarity*  of  their  tiesuee  and  blood,  both  in  minute  struc- 
ture and  compositiun,  far  more  plainly  than  does  tiicir  comparison 
under  the  best  microacope,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  best  chemical 
analysis.  Monkeys  are  liable  to  many  of  the  same  non-oontagious 
diseaBes  as  we  are;  thua  Reogger,'  who  carefully  observed  for  a 
long  time  the  Cebus  Azarae  in  its  native  land,  found  it  liable  to 
catarrh,  with  the  usual  symptoms,  and  which,  when  often  recur- 
rent, led  to  CooEumption.  These  monkeys  suffered  also  from 
apoplexy,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  cataract  in  the  eye. 
The  younger  ones  when  shedding  their  milk-teeth  often  died  from 
fever.  M«dieine8  produced  the  same  effect  on  them  as  on  us.  Many 
kinds  of  monkeyB  have  a  strong  taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and  spirit- 
uous liquors:  they  will  also,  aa  I  have  myself  seen,  smoke  to- 
bacco  with  pleasure.'  Brehm  asserts  that  the  natives  of  north- 
eastern Africa  catch  the  wild  baboons  by  exposing  vessels  with 
Btrong  beer,  by  which  they  are  made  drunk.  He  has  seen  some 
of  these  animals,  which  he  kept  in  confinement,  In  this  state;  and 
lie  givee  a  laughable  account  of  their  behavior  and  strange 
grimaces.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  very  cross  and 
dtsntal;  they  held  their  aching  heads  with  both  hands,  and  wore 
a  most  pitiable  expression:  when  beer  or  wine  was  offered  them, 
they  turned  away  with  disgust,  but  relished  the  Juice  of  lemons.^ 
An  American  monkey,  an  AteieB,  after  getting  drunk  on  bTandy. 
would  never  touch  it  again,  and  thus  was  wiser  than  many  men. 
These  trifling  facts  prove  how  similar  the  nerves  of  taste  must 
be  in  monkeys  and  man,  and  how  similarly  their  whole  nervous 
ajrstem  is  affected. 
llaa  is  infested  with  isternal  parasites,  sometimes  causing  fatal 


'  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  has  treated  this  subject  at  some  leng^th  In 
the  'Journal  of  Mental  Science.'  iTuly,  1871;  ajid  In  tho  'Edlnhurgh 
Veterltiafy  Review,*  July,  1868. 

♦A  Reviewer  has  criticized  ("British  Quarterly  Review,'  Oct.  1st,  1871, 
p.  475)  what  1  have  here  said  with  much  severity  anfl  contempt:  but 
as  I  do  not  use  the  term  Identity.  1  cannot  see  that  I  am  greatly  to 
error.  There  appears  to  me  a  atronp  analog  between  the  same 
infection  or  contagion  producing:  the  same  result  or  one  closely  similar, 
in  two  diatlnct  animals,  a.na  the  testing  of  two  distinct  flolds  by  the 
same  chemical  rea«*nt. 

•  'NaturgTfschlchte  der  Saug-ethlerp  ron  Paraj^uay,'  1899,  s.  50. 

•  The  sanre  tastes  are  romtnon  to  some  animals  much  lower  in  the 
scate.  Mr.  A.  Nlc^Ts  Informs  me  that  he  kept  In  Queensland,  In  Aus- 
tralia, three  Individuals  of  the  PhaseolarcttJS  dnereus;  and  that,  with- 
out having  been  taug^ht  In  any  way,  they  acquired  a  strong  taste  fer 
rum,  and  for  smokms  tobacco, 

•  Brehm.  Tlilerlehen,'  B.  I.  mi.  s.  75,  86.  On  the  Atelea,  s.  lOB.  For 
other  analogx>UB  statements,  see  s.  25,  107, 
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effects;  and  is  plagued  by  external  parasites,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  same  genera  or  families  as  those  infesting  other  mam- 
mals, and  in  the  case  of  scabies  to  the  same  species.^  Man  is 
subject,  like  other  mammals,  birds,  and  even  insects,*  to  that  mys- 
terious law,  which  causes  certain  normal  processes,  such  fts  ges- 
tation, as  well  as  the  maturation  and  duration  of  various  diseases^ 
to  follow  lunar  periods.  His  wounds  are  repaired  by  the  same: 
process  of  healing;  and  the  stumps  left  after  the  amputation  of 
his  limbs,  especially  during  an  early  embryonic  period,  occasion- 
ally possess  some  power  of  regeneration,  as  in  the  lowest  ani* 
mals." 

The  whole  process  of  that  most  important  function,  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species,  is  strikingly  the  same  in  all  mammals^ 
from  the  first  act  of  courtship  by  the  male,^^  to  the  birth  and 
nurturing  of  the  young.  Monkeys  are  bom  in  almost  as  helpless 
a  condition  as  our  own  infants;  and  in  certain  genera  the  young- 
differ  fully  as  much  in  appearance  from  the  adults,  as  do  our 
children  from  their  full-grown  parents.''  It  has  been  urged  by 
some  writers,  as  an  important  distinction,  that  with  man  the 
young  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  later  age  than  with  any  other 
animal:  but  if  we  look  to  the  races  of  mankind  which  inhabit 
tropical  countries  the  difference  is  not  great,  for  the  orang  is 
believed  not  to  be  adult  till  the  age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.**^ 
Man  differs  from  woman  in  size,  bodily  strength,  hairiness,  Ac., 

•Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  'Edinburgh  Vet.  Review.'  July  1868,  p.  13. 

'With  respect  to  insects  see  Dr.  I^ycock,  "On  a  Greneral  Law  ot 
Vital  Periodicity,"  'British  Association,'  1842.  Dr.  Macculloch,  'Sllli- 
man's  North  American  Journal  of  Science,'  vol.  xvli.  p.  Z06,  has  seen  a 
dog  suffering  from  tertian  ague.  Hereafter  I  shall  return  to  this  sub- 
ject.   . 

"  I  have  given  the  evidence  on  this  head  In  my  'Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  il.  p.  15,  and  more  could  be  added. 

^  "Mares  e diversls  generibus  Quadrumanorumslne  dublo  dlgnoscunt 
"feminas  humanas  a  marlbus.  Prlmum,  credo,  odoratu,  postea  as- 
"pectu.  Mr.  Youatt,  qui  dlu  in  Hortls  Zoologicis  (Bestlarils)  medlcus 
"anlmallum  erat,  vlr  in  rebus  observandis  oautus  et  sagaz,  hoc  mlhl 
"certlsBime  probavlt,  et  curatores  ejusdem  loci  et  alll  e  minlstris 
"confirmaverunt.  Sir  Andrew  Smith  et  Brehm  notabant  Iden  In  Cyno- 
"cephalo.  Illustrissimus  Cuvier  etiam  narrat  miilta  de  hac  re,  qua  ut 
"oplnor,  nihil  turplus  potest 'Indlcaii  inter  omnia  homlnibus  et  Quad- 
"rumanis  communla.  Narrat  enim  Cynocephalum  quendam  in  furorem 
"incidere  aspectu  feminarum  allquarum,  sed  nequaquam  accendi  tanto 
"furore  ab  omnibus.  Semper  ellgebat  Junlores,  et  dignoscebat  In 
"turba,  et  advocabat  voce  gestuque." 

"This  remark  is  made  with  respect  to  Cynocephalus  and  the  an» 
thropomorphous  apes  by  Geoffrey  Salnt-Hllaire  and  F.  Cuvier,  'Hist. 
Nat.  des  Mammlferes,'  torn.  1.  1S24.  , 

u  Huxley,  'Man's  Place  In  Nature,'  1868,  p.  34. 
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as  well  as  In  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  two  sexee  of 
many  mammals.  So  that  the  correeponileitce  In  general  structure, 
in  the  minute  structure  of  the  tlsBues,  In  chemical  composition 
and  in  constitution,  between  man  and  the  higher  animals,  es- 
pecially the  authropomorphoua  apes,  is  extremely  close. 

Embryonic  Development. — Man  ia  developed  from  an  ovule, 
about  the  125th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  ovules  of  other  animiilB.  The  embryo  itself  at  a  very 
early  period  can  hardly  be  diatingulshed  from  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  At  this  period  the  arteries  run 
in  arch-like  branches,  as  if  to  carry  the  blood  to  branchige  which 
are  not  present  in  the  higher  vertebrata,  though  the  Bllta  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck  still  remain  (f,  g,  fig.  1),  marking  their  former 
position.  At  a  somewhat  liater  period,  when  the  extremities  are  de- 
veloped, "the  feet  of  lizards  and  mammals,"  as  the  illustrious  Von 
Baer  remarks,  "the  wings  and  feet  of  birds,  no  less  than  the  hands 
"and  feet  of  man.  all  arise  from  the  same  fundamental  form,"  It 
is,  says  Prof.  Huxley,'*  "quite  in  the  later  stages  of  development 
"that  the  young  human  being  presents  marked  differences  from 
"the  young  ape,  while  the  latter  departs  as  much  from  the  dog  in 
"its  developments,  as  the  man  does.  Startling  as  this  last  asser- 
"tlou  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  demonstrably  true." 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  never  have  seen  a  drawing  of  an 
embryo,  I  have  given  one  of  man  and  another  of  a  dog,  at  about 
the  same  early  stage  of  development,  carefully  copied  from  two 
works  of  undoubted  accuracy.'" 

After  the  foregoing  statements  made  by  such  high  authorities, 
it  would  be  superfluous  on  my  part  to  give  a  number  of  borrowed 
details,  showing  that  the  embryo  of  man  closely  resembles  that 
of  other  mammals.  It  may,  however,  be  added,  that  the  human 
embryo  likewise  resembles  certain  low  forms  when  adult  in  vari- 
ous points  of  structure.  For  instance,  the  heart  at  first  exists  as  a 
simple  pulsating  vessel;  the  excreta  are  voided  through  a  cloaca! 
passage;  and  the  os  coccyx  projects  like  a  true  tall,  "extending 


"  'Man's  PlacB  in  Nature,'  1863,  p.  67. 

"TJie  human  embryo  (upper  fig-.)  Is  fronn  Ecker,  'Icones  Phyg.,'  1851- 
1859,  tab.  XXX-  flg-  2,  This  embryo  was  ten  lines  in  length,  so  that  the 
drawing  ia  much  magnified.  The  embryo  of  the  dog  is  from  Blschotf, 
'Entwtckiun^sgeschlchte  des  Hunde-Eles,'  184S.  tab.  xi.  Re.  42  b.  This 
drawing  Is  five  times  magnified,  the  embryo  being  twenty-flv©  days  old. 
The  internal  viscera  have  been  omitted,  and  the  uterine  appendages 
in  both  drawings  removed.  I  was  directed  to  these  figures  by  Prof. 
Huxley,  from  whose  worli.  'Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  the  idea  of  giving 
them  was  taken.  Hackel  has  also  given  anaJogous  drawings  In  his 
'Schopfungsgeschichte.' 
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"considerably  beyonfl  the  rudimentary  I^s,"*'  In  the  embryos  of 
all  air-breathing  vertebrates,  certain  glands,  called  the  corpora 
Wolfl3ana,  correapond  with,  and  act  like  the  kidneys  of  mature 
fishes.*'  Even  at  a  later  embryonic  period,  some  striking  resem- 
blances between  man  and  the  lower  animals  may  be  observed. 
Btschoff  says  that  the  convolntions  of  the  brain  in  a  human  fcBtus 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  reach  about  the  same  stage  of 
development  as  in  a  baboon  when,  adult."  The  great  toe,  as 
Prof.  Owen  remarks,"  "which  forms  the  fulcrum  when  standing 
"or  walking,  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  In  the 
"human  atructure; "  but  in  an  embryo,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
ProL  Wyman**  found  "that  the  great  toe  was  shorter  than  the 
"others;  and,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  them,  projected  at  an 
"angle  from  the  side  of  the  foot,  thus  corresponding  with  the 
"pennanent  condition  of  this  part  in  the  quadnimana."  I  will 
conclude  with  a  quotation  fi'om  Huxley,-*  who  after  asking,  does 
man  originate  in  a  different  way  from  a  dog,  bird,  frog  or  fish? 
says,  "the  reply  is  not  doubtful  for  a  moment;  without  question, 
"the  mode  of  origin,  and  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
"man,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  animals  immediately  below 
"him  In  the  scale:  without  a  doubt  in  these  respects,  he  is  far 
"nearer  to  apes  than  the  apes  are  to  the  dog." 

RufUiTumia.—Tliis  sabject,  though  not  intrinsically  move  Im- 
portant than  the  two  last,  will  for  several  reasons  t>e  treated  here 
more  fully."  Not  one  of  the  higher  animals  can  be  named  which 
does  not  bear  some  part  in  a  rudimentary  cBnditlon;  and  man 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Rudimentary  organs  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  are  nascent ;  though  In  some  cases  the 
distinction  is  not  easy.  The  former  are  either  absolutely  useless, 
such  as  the  mamms  of  male  quadrupeds,  or  the  incisor  teeth  of 
ruminants  which  never  cut  through  the  gums:  or  they  are  of  such 
slight  service  to  their  present  possessors,  that  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  they  were  developed  under  the  conditions  which  now  ex- 


^Prof.  Wyman  In  TProc,  of  American  Acad,  of  SclenceB/  vol.  Iv. 
1880.  p.  17. 

"  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  1.  p.  638. 

^  'Die  Grofishlrnwindungen  des  Menschen,'  1888,  a.  96, 

•"  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  voL  ii-  p.  563. 

«  'Proc.  8oo.  Nat.  Hlet.*  Boalon,  1863,  voL  Ix.  p.  U£. 

*  'Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  p.  (J6. 

*•  I  bad  written  a  rouerb  copy  of  this  chapter  before  reoAixig  a  valu- 
able paper.  "Caratterl  rudlrnentall  )n  ordlne  ail'  origine  del  uomo" 
CAnnuarlo  della  Soc.  d.  Nat.,'  Modena,  IStiT,  p.  SI),  by  O.  Caneatrlni, 
to  which  paper  I  am  coitsiderably  indebted.  Hackel  has  given  ad- 
mirable diBcuaaioDB  on  thla  whole  subject,  under  the  title  ol  Dyuteleo- 
logy,  in  his  'Generelle  Morpholoele'  and  'BchopfiinE9Keechi<ibte.' 
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Ist  Organs  in  this  latter  state  are  not  strictly  rudimentary,  but 
they  are  tending  in  this  direction.  Nascent  organs,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  not  fully  developed,  are  of  high  service  to  their  pos- 
sessors, and  are  capable  of  further  development.  Rudimentary 
organs  are  eminently  variable;  and  this  is  partly  intelligible,  as 
they  are  useless,  or  nearly  useless,  and  consequently  are  no  longer 
subjected  to  natural  selection.  They  often  become  wholly  sup- 
pressed. When  this  occurs,  they  are  nevertheless  liable  to  oc- 
casional reappearance  through  reversion — a  circumstance  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  chief  agents  in  causing  organs  to  become  rudimentary 
seem  to  have  been  disuse  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  organ  is 
chiefly  used  (and  this  is  generally  during  maturity),  and  also 
inheritance  at  a  corresponding  period  of  life.  The  term  "disuse" 
does  not  relate  merely  to  the  lessened  action  of  muscles,  but  in- 
cludes a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  a  part  or  organ,  from  being 
subjected  to  fewer  alternations  of  pressure,  or  from  becoming  in 
any  way  less  habitually  active.  Rudiments,  however,  may  occur 
in  one  sex  of  those  parts  which  are  normally  present  in  the 
other  sex;  and  such  rudiments,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  have 
often  originated  in  a  way  distinct  from  those  here  referred  to.  In 
some  cases,  organs  have  been  reduced  by  means  of  natural  selec- 
tion, from  having  become  injurious  to  the  species  under  changed 
habits  of  life.  The  process  of  reduction  is  probably  often  aided 
through  the  two  principles  of  compensation  and  economy  of 
growth;  but  the  later  stages  of  reduction,  after  disuse  has  done 
all  that  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  it,  and  when  the  saving  to  be 
effected  by  the  economy  of  growth  would  be  very  small,®  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  flnal  and  complete  suppression  of  a  part, 
already  useless  and  much  reduced  in  size,  in  which  case  neither 
compensation  nor  economy  can  come  into  play,  is  perhaps  intelli- 
gible by  the  aid  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis.  But  as  the 
whole  subject  of  rudimentary  organs  has  been  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  my  former  works,**  I  need  here  say  no  more  on  this 
head. 

Rudiments  of  various  muscles  have  been  observed  in  many 
parts  of  the  human  body;*"  and  not  a  few  muscles,  which  are  regu- 

*3  Some  good  criticisms  on  this  subject  have  been  given  by  Messrs. 
JVIurie  and  Mlvart,  In  'Transact,  Zoolog.  Soc.'  1869,  vol.  vil.  p.  92. 

^  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domeetlcatlon,'  vol.  11. 
pp.  317  and  397.    See  also  'Origin  of  Species,'  5th  edit.  p.  636. 

^  For  Instance  M.  Richard  ('Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.'  3rd  series, 
2oolog.  1852,  torn.  xvlU.  p.  18)  describes  and  figures  rudiments  of  what 
he  calls  the  "muscle  pedleux  de  la  main,"  which  he  says  Is  sometimes 
"Inflnlment  petit."  Another  muscle  called  "le  tibial  posterleur,"  la 
generally  quite  absent  In  the  hand,  but  appears  from  time  to  time 
Jn  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  ccmdltlon. 
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larly  present  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  can  occasionally  be 
detected  in  man  in  a  greatly  reduced  condition.  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  the  power  which  many  animals,  especially  horses, 
possess  of  moving  or  twitching  their  gkin;  and  this  is  effected  by 
ihe  panniculus  carnosus.  Remnants  of  thi^  muscle  In  an  efUcient 
state  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  bodies;  for  instance,  the 
muscle  on  the  forehead,  by  which  the  eyebrows  are  raised.  The 
platysma  myoides,  which  la  well  developed  on  the  neck,  belongs 
to  this  system.  Prof.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  has  occasionally  de- 
tected, as  he  informs  me,  muscular  fasciculi  in  five  different  situ- 
ations, namely  in  the  axlllse,  near  the  scapulEe,  &c.,  all  of  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  system  of  the  panniculus.  He  has  also 
shown"*  that  the  muaculous  sternalia  or  sternalis  brutorum,  which 
is  not  an  extension  of  the  rectus  abdomlnalia,  but  ia  closely  allied 
to  the  panniculus,  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  per 
cent,  in  upwards  of  600  bodies:  he  adds,  that  this  muscle  affords 
"an  excellent  illustration  of  the  statement  that  occasional  and 
"rudimentary  structures  are  especially  liable  to  variation  in  ar- 
"rangement." 

Some  few  persons  have  the  power  of  contracting  the  super- 
ficial muscles  on  their  scalps;  and  these  muscles  are  in  a  variable 
and  partially  rudimentary  condition.  M.  A.  de  Candolle  has  com- 
municated to  me  a  curious  instance  of  the  long-continued  per- 
sistence or  inheritance  of  this  power,  as  well  ata  of  its  unusual  de- 
velopment. He  knows  a  family,  in  which  one  member,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  family,  could,  when  a  youth,  pitch  several  heavy 
books  from  his  head  by  the  movement  of  the  scalp  alone;  and  he 
won  wagers  by  performing  this  feat.  His  father,  uncle,  grand- 
father, and  hia  three  children  possess  the  same  power  to  the 
same  unusual  degree.  This  family  became  divided  eight  genera- 
tions ago  into  two  branches;  so  that  the  head  of  the  above-men- 
tioned branch  is  cousin  in  the  seventh  degree  to  the  head  ot 
the  other  branch.  This  distant  cousin  resides  in  another  part 
of  France;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he  possessed  the  same 
faculty,  immediately  exhibited  his  power.  This  case  offers  a  good 
illustration  how  persistent  may  be  the  transmission  of  an  abso- 
lutely useless  faculty,  probably  derived  from  our  remote  semi- 
human  progenitors;  since  many  monkeys  have,  and  frequently 
use  the  power,  or  largely  moving  their  scalps  up  and  down," 

The  extrinsic  muscles  which  servo  to  move  the  external  ear, 
and  the  intrinsic  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts,  are  In  a 
rudimentary  condition  in  man,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  system 
of  the  panniculus;  they  are  also  variable  in  development,  or  at 


»»  Prof.  W.  Turner,  'Proc.  Tloyal  Soc.  Edinburgh,'  1868-67.  p.  65. 
*'  See  my  'Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,'  ISTS, 
p.  144. 
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least  in  f imctioii.  I  hare  seen  one  man  who  could  draw  the  whole 
ear  forwards;  other  men  can  draw  it  upwards;  an- 
other who  could  draw  it  backwards;^  and  from  what 
one  of  these  persons  told  me,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  us,  by 
often  touching  our  ears,  and  thus  directing  our  attention  towards 
them,  could  recover  some  power  of  morement  by  repeated  trials. 
The  power  of  erecting  and  directing  the  shell  of  the  ears  to  the 
Tarious  points  of  the  cranpass,  is  no  doubt  of  the  highest  service 
to  many  animals,  as  they  thus  perceive  the  direction  of  danger; 
but  I  have  never  heard,  on  sufficient  evidence,  of  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed this  power,  the  one  which  might  be  of  use  to  him.  The 
whole  external  shell  may  be  considered  a  rudiment,  together  with 
the  various  folds  and  prominences  (helix  and  anti*helix,  tragus 
and  anti-tragus,  &c.)  which  in  the  lower  animals  strengthen 
and  support  the  ear  when  erect,  without  adding  much  to  ita 
weight  Some  authors,  however,  suppose  that  the  cartilage  of  the 
shell  serves  to  transmit  vibrations  to  the  acoustic  nerve;  but  Mr. 
Toynbee,"  after  eollecting  all  the  known  evidence  on  this  head, 
concludes  that  the  external  shell  is  of  no  distinct  use.  The  ears 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  are  cnrioxtsly  Uke  those  oi  man, 
and  the  proper  muscles  are  likewise  but  very  slightly  developed.** 
I  am  also  assured  by  the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Qardens  that 
these  animals  never  move  or  erect  their  ears;  so  that  they  are 
in  an  equally  rudimentary  condition  with  those  of  man,  as  far  as 
function  is  concerned.  Why  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  man,  should  have  lost  the  power  of  erecting  their 
ears,  we  cannot  say.  It  may  be,  though  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
this  view,  that  owing  to  their  arboreal  habits  and  great  strength 
they  were  but  little  exposed  to  danger,  and  so  during  a  lengthened 
period  moved  their  ears  but  little,  and  thus  gradually  lost  the 
power  of  moving  them.  This  would  be  a  parallel  case  with  that 
of  those  large  and  heavy  birds,  which,  from  inhabiting  oceanic 
islands,  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey, 
and  have  consequently  lost  the  power  of  using  their  wings  for 
flight.  The  inability  to  move  the  ears  in  man  and  several  apes 
is,  however,  partly  compensated  by  the  freedom  with  which  tbey 
ean  move  the  head  in  a  horixontal  plane,  so  as  to  catch  sounds 
from  all  directions.   It  has  been  asserted  that  the  ear  of  man  alone 

•  Canestrlnl  quotes  Hyrtl.  ('Annuarle  della  Soc.  del  NaturaMstl,'  Mo- 
dena,  1867,  p.  97)  to  the  same  effect. 

»  The  Diseases  of  the  Ear,'  by  J.  Toynbee,  F.  R;  «.,  MW,  p.  12.  A 
aistiti?ui«b«d  physiolo^st.  Prof.  Preyer,  Infonns  me  tbat  he  bad  lately 
been  experimenting  on  the  function  of  the  shell  of  the  ear,  and  has 
oome  to  nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  that  grlven  here. 

«» Prof.  A.  Macalister,  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,'  voL  vlL 
IWl,  p.  342. 
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posaesBCB  a  lobule;  but  "a  nidimeiit  of  It  la  found  in  the  gorilla;"" 
and.  as  I  hear  from  Prof.  Preyer,  it  Is  not  rarely  absent  in  the 
negro. 

The  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr.  Woolner,  informs  me  of  one  little 
peculiarity  in  the  external  ear.  which  he  has  often  observed  both 
in  men  and  women,  and  of  which  he  perceived  the  full  signifi- 
cance. His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  whilst  at 
work  on  his  figure  of  Puck,  to  which  he  had  given  pointed  ears. 
He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  ears  of  various  monkeys,  and  sub- 
sequently more  carefully  those  of  man.  The  peculiarity  consists 
in  a  little  blunt  point,  proJect.lnK  from  the  Inwardly  folded  margin. 
or  helix.  When  present,  it  is  developed  at  birth,  and,  according 
to  Prof.  Ludwlg  Meyer,  more  frequently  in  man  than  in  woman. 
Mr.  Woolner  made  an  exact  model  of  one  such  case,  and  sent  me 
the  accompanying  drawing.  (Pig.  2.) 
These  points  not  only  project  inwards 
towards  the  center  of  the  ear,  but  often 
a  little  outwards  from  its  plane,  so  as 
to  be  visible  when  the  head  is  viewed 
from  directly  in  front  or  behind.  They 
are  variable  in  size,  and  somewhat  in 
position,  standing  either  a  little  higher 
or  lower;  and  they  sometimes  occur 
on  one  ear  and  not  on  the  other.  They 
are  not  confined  to  mankind,  for  I  ob- 
served a  case  in  one  of  the  spider- 
monkeys  (A  teles  beelzebuth)  in  onr 
Zoological  Gardens;  and  Dr.  E.  Ray 
Lankester  informs  me  of  another  case 
in  a  chimpanzee  in  the  gardens  at 
Hamburg.  The  helix  obviouKly  con- 
Biata  of  the  extreme  margin  of  the  ear  folded  inwards;  and  this 
folding  appears  to  be  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  whole 
external  ear  being  permanently  pressed  backwards.  In  many 
monkeys,  which  do  not  stand  high  in  the  order,  as  baboons  and 
tome  species  of  macaens,"  the  upper  portion  of  the  ear  is  slightly 
pointed,  and  the  margin  is  not  at  all  folded  inwards;  but  if  the 
tnaxgin  were  to  be  thus  folded,  a  slight  point  would  necesaarlly 
project  inwards  towards  the  center,  and  probably  a  little  out- 
wards from  the  plane  of  the  ear;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  their 
origin  in  many  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  L.  Meyer,  in  an 
able  paper  recently  pubbsbed,*"  maintains  that  the  whole  case  is 


^. 


Fig.  2.  Human  Kax, 
modelled  and  drawn  by 
Mr.  Woolner. 

a.  The  projecting  xMjlnt. 


•»  Mr.  St.  George  Mtvart,  'Elementary  Anatomy,'  1873.  p.  396. 

■  8e©  also  some  remarks,  and  the  drawings  of  the  ears  of  the  Lemu- 
roldea.  in  Mfs&rs.  JMurie  and  Mlvarl's  excellent  paper  In  "Transact. 
Zoolog.  Soc*  vol.  vil.  1869.  iH>.  6  and  90. 

■»  Utber  das  Darwln'sche  Spttzohr,  Archlv  ftir  Path.  Aaa.t.  xia^'^^s^*. 
1871,  p.  4S5. 
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one  of  mere  variability;  and  that  the  projections  are  not  real 
ones,  but  are  due  to  the  internal  cartilage  on  each  side  of  the 
points  not  having  been  fully  developed.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  this  is  the  correct  explanation  in  many  instances,  as 
in  those  figured  by  Prof.  Meyer,  in  which  there  are  several  minute 
points,  or  the  whole  margin  is  sinuous.  I  have  myself  seen, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  L.  Down,  the  ear  of  a  microcephalous 
idiot,  on  which  there  is  a  projection  on  the  outside  of  the  helix, 
and  not  on  the  inward  folded  edge,  so  that  this  point  can  have 
no  relation  to  a  former  apex  of  the  ear.  Nevertheless  in  some 
cases,  my  original  view,  that  the  points  are  vestiges  of  the  tips 
of  formerly  erect  and  pointed  ears,  still  seems  to  me  probable.  I 
think  so  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  from  the  gen- 
eral correspondence  in  position  with  that  of  the  tip  of  a  pointed 
ear.  In  one  case,  of  which  a  photograph  has  been  sent  me,  the 
projection  is  so  large,  that  supposing,  in  accordance  with  Prof. 
Meyer's  view,  the  ear  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  equal  development 
of  the  cartilage  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  margin,  it 
would  have  covered  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  ear.  Two  cases 
have  been  communicated  to  me,  one  in  North  America,  and  the 
other  in  England,  in  which  the  upper  margin  is  not  at  all  folded 
inwards,  but  is  pointed,  so  that  it  closely  resembles  the  pointed 
ear  of  an  ordinary  quadruped  in  outline.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
which  was  that  of  a  young  child,  the  father  compared  the  ear  with 
the  drawing  which  I  have  given**  of  the  ear  of  a  monkey,  the 
Cynopithecus  niger,  and  says  that  their  outlines  are  closely  sim- 
ilar. If,  in  these  two  cases,  the  margin  had  been  folded  inwards 
in  the  normal  manner,  an  inward  projection  must  have  been 
formed.  I  may  add  that  in  two  other  cases  the  outline  still  re- 
mains somewhat  pointed,  although  the  margin  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear  is  normally  folded  inwards — in  one  of  them,  however, 
very  narrowly.  The  following  woodcut  (No.  3)  is  an  accurate 
copy  of  a  photograph  of  the  foetus  of  an  orang  (kindly  sent  me 
by  Dr.  Nitsche),  in  which  it  may  be  seen  how  different  the  pointed 
outline  of  the  ear  is  at  this  period  from  its  adult  condition,  when 
it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  that  of  man.  It  is  evident 
that  the  folding  over  of  the  tip  of  such  an  ear,  unless  it  changed 
greatly  during  its  further  development,  would  give  rise  to  a  point 
projecting  inwards.  On  the  whole,  it  still  seems  to  me  probable 
that  the  points  in  question  are  in  some  cases,  both  in  man  and 
apes,  vestiges  of  a  former  condition. 

The  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  with  its  accessory 
muscles  and  other  structures,  is  especially  well  developed  in 
birds,  and  is  of  much  functional  importance  to  them  as  it  can 
be  rapidly  drawn  across  the  whole  eye-ball.    It  is  found  in  some 

M  'The  Expression  of  the  Emotions,'  p.  18C. 
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reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  in  certain  fishes,  as  in  sharks.  It 
is  fairly  well  developed  in  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malian series,  namely,  in  the  monotremata  and  marenplals,  and 
In  some  few  of  the  higher  mammals,  as  in  the  walrus.    But  in 


0 


■-^m: 


-aiv 


Fi|r.  3.    Foetus  of  an  Orang.    Exact  c<^y  of  a  pholoffraph,  showing 
the  form  of  the  ear  at  this  early  age. 

man,  the  qnadrumana,  and  most  other  mammals.  It  exists,  as  is 
admitted  by  all  anatomists,  as  a  mere  rudiment,  called  the 
semilunar  fold.** 

The  sense  of  smell  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  greater 
Bumber  of  mammals — to  some,  as  the  ruminants,  in  warning 
them  of  danger;  to  others,  as  the  carnivora,  in  finding  their  prey; 
to  others,  again,  as  the  wild  boar,  for  both  purposes  combined. 
But  the  sense  of  smell  la  of  extremely  slight  service,  if  any,  even 
to  the  dark  colored  races  of  men,  in  whom  it  is  much  more  highly 
developed  than  in  the  white  and  civilized  races."  Nevertbeleaa  it 


»  Muller's  'Elements  of  Physiolog-y,'  Eng.  translat,,  1842,  vol.  li.  p. 
1117.  Owen.  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  !ji.  p.  260;  ibid  on  the  Wal- 
rus, 'Proc.  Zoolog-.  Soc*  November  Sth,  1854.  See  alao  R.  Knox.  'Great 
Artists  and  AnatQinlata,'  p.  1(X!.  This  rudiment  apparently  Is  aomewhat 
largrer  in  Negroes  and  Australians  than  in  Europeans,  see  Carl  Vogt, 
'Lecturee  on  Man.'  Eng.  translat.  p.  129. 

*•  The  account  given  by  Humboldt  of  the  power  of  smell  possessed  by 
the  natives  of  South  America  is  well  known,  and  has  been  conflrmed 
by  others.  M.  Houzeau  ('Etudes  sur  les  Facultea  Mentales,'  &c.,  torn. 
1.  1872.  p.  91)  asserts  that  he  repeatedly  made  experiments,  and  proved 
that  Neg-roes  and  Indians  could  recognize  persons  In  the  dark  by  their 
odor.  Dr.  W.  Ogle  has  made  some  curious  observations  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  power  of  smell  and  the  coloring  matter  ot  tbe  nv^- 
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does  not  warn  tbem  of  danger,  mor  gsidte  them  to  their  fttod;  nor 
does  It  prevent  the  Ejsquimanx  from  sleepins  tn  the  most  fetH  at* 
moepbere,  nor  many  saraees  from  eating  haU-pntrid  meaL  Jjk 
Buropeans  the  power  differs  greatly  in  different  indivtcbiate,  «s  i 
am  assured  by  an  eminent  naturalist  who  possesses  this  sense 
highly  developed,  and  who  has  attended  to  the  subject.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  principle  of  gradaal  evolution,  will  not  readily 
admit  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  its  present  state  was  originally 
acquired  by  man,  as  he  now  exists.  He  inherits  the  power  in  an 
enfeebled  and  so  far  rudimentary  condition,  from  some  early  pro- 
genitor, to  whom  it  was  highly  serviceable,  and  by  whom  it  was 
continually  used.  In  tliose  animals  which  have  this  sense  highly 
developed,  such  as  dogs  and  horses,  the  recoUectiom  of  persons 
and  of  places  Is  strongly  asfiociated  with  tbeir  odor;  and  we  can 
thus  perhaps  understand  how  it  is,  as  Dr.  Ifaudsley  has  truly  re- 
marked,'^ thai  the  sense  of  smell  in  man  "is  singularly  effective 
"in  recalling  yiTMUly  the  ideas  and  Imagee  of  foj^otten  scenes  and 
"places." 

Man  differs  consp{<»ouaIy  from  all  Mbe  other  Primates  in  being 
almost  naked.  But  a  few  short  straggling  hairs  are  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  in  the  man,  and  fine  down  on  that  of 
the  woman.  The  different  races  differ  much  in  hairiness;  and  in 
the  iadividttale  <oi  the  sasie  raee  the  hairs  a4re  hiidilr  variable, 
not  only  in  abandanoe,  but  likewise  in  position:  thus  in  some 
Europeans  the  shoulders  are  quite  naked,  whilst  in  others  they 
bear  thi>ck  tufts  of  hair.'*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  haks 
thus  scattered  over  the  body  are  the  rudiments  of  the  uuiform 
hairy  coat  of  the  lower  animals.  This  view  is  rendered  all  the 
more  probable,  as  It  Is  known  that  Sjxq,  short,  and  pale-colored 
hairs  on  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  occasioniUly  h^^ 
come  developed  into  "thickset,  long,  and  rather  coarae  dark 
"hairs,"  when  abnormally  nourished  near  old-«tandlug  inflamad 
surfaces.** 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  James  Paget  that  often  several  members 
of  a  family  have  a  few  hairs  in  their  eyebrows  much  longer  than 
the  others;  so  that  even  this  slight  peculiarity  seems  to  be  in- 
herited. These  hairs,  too,  seem  to  hare  their  representatives;  for 
in  the  chimpanzee,  and  in  certain  species  of  Macacus,  there  are 

coos  membrane  of  the  olfactory  Tegktm,  as  well  as  of  the  akin  o£  tbe 
body.  I  have,  therefore,  spoken  in  the  t«xt  o£  the  dark-eolorecl  races 
harinc  a  finer  sense  of  smell  than  the  white  races.  See  bis  papor  Itled- 
Sco<^Chirurglcal  Tranaactioos,'  London,  vol.  UiL,  1830,  p.  276. 

»  'The  Physioloffy  and  Patholosy  of  Mind,'  2nd  edit.  1W8,  pu  IM. 

**  Bscbrieht,  U«A>er  die  Blchtung  der  Haare  am  meneehUcfaen  Kerper, 
'Mvller's  .^jrcbiv  fur  An&t.  und  Pbys.'  1837,  s.  47.  I  abeii  often  lubve 
to  refer  to  this  very  eturious  paper. 

vPaset,  'Lectures  on  Burffioal  Patbotegy.'  iM^  Y9i.  L  9. 11. 
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scattered  hairs  of  conBiderable  leogth  riaiag  from  the  naked  skin 
above  the  eyes,  and  corresponding  to  our  eyebrows;  similar  long 
hairs  project  from  the  hairy  covering  of  the  superciliary  ridgea  in 
some  baboons. 

The  fine  wool-like  hair,  or  so-called  lanugo,  with  which  the 
human  fcstuB  during  the  sixth  month  is  thickly  covered^  offers  a 
more  curious  case.  It  is  first  developed,  during  the  flfth  month, 
on  the  eyebrows  and  face,  and  especially  round  the  mouLh,  where 
it  is  much  longer  than  that  an  the  head.  A  mustache  of  tbia 
kind  was  observed  by  Esch!richt*°  on  a  female  fcBtus;  but  this  is 
not  so  surprising  a  circumstance  as  It  may  first  appear,  for  the 
two  sexes  generally  resemble  each  other  in  all  externa]  charactei'V 
during  an  early  period  of  growth.  The  direction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  hairs  on  all  parts  of  the  foetal  body  are  the  same 
as  in  the  aduit,  but  are  subject  to  much  variability.  The  whole 
surface,  including  even  the  forehead  and  ears,  is  thus  thickly 
clothed;  but  it  ia  a  signiUcant  fact  that  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  quite  naked,  like  the  inferior  surfaces 
of  all  four  extremities  in  most  of  the  lower  animals.  As  this 
can  hardly  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  the  woolly  covering  of 
the  fcetus  probably  represents  the  first  permanent  coat  of  hair 
in  those  mammals  which  are  born  hairy.  Ttiree  or  four  cases  have 
been  recorded  of  persons  born  with  their  whole  bodies  and  faces 
thickly  covered  with  fine  long  hairs;  and  this  strange  condition 
is  strongly  inherited,  and  is  correlated  with  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  teeth/'  Prof.  Alex.  Brandt  informs  me  that  he  has  com^ 
pared  the  hair  from  the  face  of  a  man  thus  characterized,  aged 
thirty-five,  with  the  lanugo  of  a  foetus,  and  finds  it  quite  similar 
in  texture;  therefore,  as  he  remarks,  the  case  may  be  attributed 
to  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  hair,  together  with  its  con- 
tinued growth.  Many  delicate  children,  as  I  have  been  assured 
by  a  surgeon  to  a  hospital  for  children,  have  their  backs  covered 
by  rather  long  silky  hairs;  and  such  cases  probably  come  under 
the  same  head. 

It  appears  as  if  the  posterior  molar  or  wisdom-teeth  were  tend- 
ing to  become  rudimentary  in  the  more  civilized  races  of  man. 
These  teeth  are  rather  smaller  than  the  other  molars,  as  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  the  correepondlng  teeth  in  the  chimpanzee  and 
orang;  and  they  have  only  two  separate  fangs.  They  do  not  cut 
through  the  gums  till  about  the  seventeenth  year,  and  I  have  been 
aasured  that  they  are  much  more  liable  to  decay,  and  are  earlier 
lost  than  the  other  teeth;    but  this  Is  denied  by  Hom«  eminent 


«•  Eschricht,  Ibid,  a.  40,  47. 

*»  See  my  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  voL 
U.  p.  327.  Prof.  Alex.  Brandt  has  recently  sent  me  an  additional  C8S« 
Of  a  father  and  son,  bom  in  Russia,  with  these  peculiarities*  I  have 
received  drawings  of  both  from  Paris. 
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dentists.  They  are  also  much  more  liable  to  vary,  both  in  structure 
and  in  the  period  of  their  development,  than  the  other  teeth.^  In 
the  Melanian  races,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom-teeth  are  usual- 
ly furnished  with  three  separate  fangs,  and  are  generally  sound; 
they  also  differ  from  the  other  molars  in  size,  less  than  in  the  Cau- 
casian race."  Prof.  SchaafChausen  accounts  for  this  difference  be- 
tween the  races  by  "the  posterior  dental  portion  of  the  jaw  being 
"always  shortened"  in  those  that  are  civilized,**  and  this  shorten- 
ing may,  I  presume,  be  attributed  to  civilized  men  habitually 
feeding  on  soft,  cooked  food,  ^nd  thus  using  their  Jaws  less.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Brace  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  to  remove  some  of  the  molar  teeth  of 
children,  as  the  jaw  does  not  grow  large  enough  for  the  perfect 
development  of  the  normal  number.** 

With  respect  to  the  alimentary  canal,  I  have  met  with  an  ac- 
count of  only  a  single  rudiment,  namely  the  vermiform  appendage 
of  the  caecum.  The  caecum  is  a  branch  or  diverticulum  of  the  intes- 
tine, ending  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  is  extremely  long  in  many  of  the 
lower  vegetable-feeding  mammals.  In  the  marsupial  koala  it  is  ac- 
tually more  than  thrice  as  long  as  the  whole  body.**  It  is  some- 
times produced  into  a  long  gradually-tapering  point,  and  is  some- 
times constricted  in  part^.  It  appears  as  if,  in  consequence  of 
changed  diet  or  habits,  the  csecum  had  become  much  shortened  in 
various  animals,  the  vermiform  appendage  being  left  as  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  shortened  part.  That  this  appendage  is  a  rudiment,  we 
may  infer  from  its  small  size,  and  from  the  evidence  which  Prof. 
Canestrini*^  has  collected  of  its  variability  in  man.  It  is  occasion- 
ally quite  absent,  or  again  is  largely  developed.  The  passage  is 
sometimes  completely  closed  for  half  or  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
with  the  terminal  part  consisting  of  a  flattened  solid  expansion.  In 
the  orang  this  appendage  is  long  and  convoluted:  in  man  it  arises 
from  the  end  of  the  short  caecum,  and  is  commonly  from  four  to 
five  inches  in  length,  being  only  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Not  only  is  it  useless,  but  it  is  solnetimes  the  cause  of 
death,  of  which  fact  I  have  lately  heard  two  instances:  this  is  due 
to  small  hard  bodies,  such  as  seeds,  entering  the  passage,  and 
causing  inflammation.** 


*»  Dr.  Webb,  'Teeth  in  Man  and  the  Anthropoid  Apes,'  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  C.  Carter  Blake  In  'Anthropological  Review,'  July,  1867,  p.  299. 

«  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  ill.  pp.  320,  321  and  3K. 

«*  'On  the  Primitive  Form  of  the  Skull,'  Eng.  translat.  in  'Anthropo- 
logical Review.'  Oct.  1868,  p.  426.  ^       ,  *  i 

«  Prof.  Mantegazza  writes  to  me  from  Florence  that  he  has  lately 
been  studying  the  last  molar  teeth  in  the  different  races  of  man,  and 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  given  in  my  text,  viz..  that 
In  the  higher  or  civilized  races  they  are  on  the  road  towards  atrophy 
or  elimination. 

*•  Owen.  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.'  vol.  ill.  pp.  416,  434,  44L 

*»'Annuario  della  Soc.  d.  Nat.'  Modena.  1867,  p.  94. 
^M.  C.  Martina  ("De  I'Unlte  Organlque,"  In  'Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
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In  Mme  of  the  lower  Quadrumana,  In  the  Lemuridse  and  Carnf- 
Tora,  as  well  as  in  manj'  marsupials,  there  1b  a  paasage  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  called  the  supra-condylofd  foramen, 
through  which  the  great  nerve  of  the  fare  limb  and  often  the  great 
artery  pass.  Now  in  the  humerua  of  man,  there  is  generally  a  trace 
of  this  passage,  which  Is  sometimes  fairly  well  developed,  being 
formed  by  a  depending  hook-li^ie  process  of  bone,  completed  by  a 
band  of  ligament.  Dr.  Struthers,*"  who  has  closely  attended  to  the 
subject,  has  now  shown  that  this  peculiarity  is  sometimes  Inherit- 
ed, as  it  has  occurred  in  a  father,  and  in  no  loss  than  four  out  of 
hia  seven  children.  When  present,  the  great  nerve  invariably 
passes  through  it;  and  this  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the  homo- 
logue  and  rudiment  of  the  ftupra-condyloid  foramen  of  the  lower 
animals.  Prof.  Turner  estimates,  as  ho  informs  me,  that  it  oc- 
curs in  about  one  per  cent,  of  recent  skeletons.  But  if  the  occa- 
sional development  of  this  structure  In  man  is,  aa  seems  probable, 
due  to  reversion,  it  is  a  return  to  a  very  ancient  state  of  things,  be- 
cause in  the  higher  Quadrumana  it  is  absent. 

There  is  another  foramen  or  perforation  in  the  humerus,  occa- 
sionaily  present  in  man,  which  may  be  called  the  inter-condyloid. 
This  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  in  various  anthropoid  and  other 
apes,"  and  likewise  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  perforation  seems  to  have  been  present  In  man  much 
more  frequently  during  ancient  times  than  recently.  Mr.  Busk" 
has  collected  the  following  evidence  on  this  head:  Prof.  Broca  "no- 
'•ticed  the  perforation  in  four  aiid  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  arm-bone3 
"collected  in  the  'Cimetllsre  du  Sud,'  at  Paris;  and  in  the  Grotto  of 
"Orrony,  the  contents  of  which  are  referred  to  the  Bronze  period, 
"as  many  as  eight  humeri  out  of  thirty-two  were  perforated;  but 
"this  extraordinary  proportion,  he  thinks,  might  be  due  to  the  cav- 
**ern  having  been  a  sort  of  'family  vault."  Again,  M.  Dupont  found 
"thirty  per  cent,  of  perforated  bones  in  the  caves  of  the  Valley  of 
"the  Lesse,  belonging  to  the  Reindeer  period;  whilst  M.  Leguay,  in 


I  des.*  June  15,  1862,  p.  16),  and  Hackel  ('Generelle  Morphologfe,'  B.  H.  g. 

1  S7S>',  have  both  remarked  on  the  singular  fact  of  thla  rudiment  some- 
times oauBingr  death. 

*»  With  respect  to  inheritance,  see  Dr.  Struthers  In  the  'Lancet,'  Feb. 
15.  JS73,  and  another  important  paper.  Ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1863.  p.  83.  Dr. 
Knox,  as  I  am  Informed,  was  the  first  anatomist  who  drew  attention 
to  this  peculiar  structure  In  man;  see  his  'Great  Artists  and  Anato- 
znists,'  p,  63,  See  also  an  important  memoir  on  this  process  by  Dr. 
Gruber,  In  the  'Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  torn.  xll. 

m:.  V.  448. 

"  Mr.  St.  George  Mlvart,  'Transact.  Phil.  Soc'  1867.  p.  310. 

"  "On  the  Caves  of  Olbmltar,"  'Transact.  Internat,  Congress  of  Pre- 
hlst.  Arch.'  Third  Session,  1869,  p.  15!).  Prof.  Wyman  has  lately  shown 
(Fourth  Annual  Report.  Peabody  Museum,  1S71,  p.  20),  that  this  per- 
foration Is  present  In  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  aom©  human  remains 
from  ancient  mounds  In  the  Western  United  States,  atvl  \u  YVortaa., 
It  frequently  occurB  in  the  negro. 
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"a  sort  of  dolmen  at  Argenteuil,  observed  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
"be  perforated;  and  M.  Pruner-Bey  found  twenty-six  per  cent,  in 
"the  same  condition  in  bones  from  Vaur6al.  Nor  should  it  be  left 
"unnoticed  that  M.  Pruner-Bey  states  that  this  condition  is  com- 
"mon  In  Guanche  skeletons."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  ancient 
races,  in  this  and  several  other  cases,  more  frequently  present 
structures  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower  animals  than  do  the 
modern.  One  chief  cause  seems  to  be  that  the  ancient  races  stand 
somewhat  nearer  in  the  long  line  of  descent  to  their  remote  ani- 
mal-like progenitors. 

In  man,  the  os  coccyx,  together  with  certain  other  vertebrae  here- 
after to  be  described,  though  functionless  as  a  tail,  plainly  repre- 
sent this  part  in  other  vertebrate  animals.  At  an  early  embryonic 
period  it  is  free,  and  projects  beyond  the  lower  extremities;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  L)  of  a  human  embryo.  Even  after 
birth  it  has  been  known,  in  certain  rare  and  anomalous  cases, '^^  to 
form  a  small  external  rudiment  of  a  talL  The  os  coccyx  is  short, 
usually  including  only  four  vertebrae,  all  anchylosed  together:  and 
these  are  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  for  they  consist,  with  the 
exception  of  the  basal  one,  of  the  centrum  alone.*^  They  are  fur- 
nished with  some  small  muscles;  one  of  which,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Prof.  Turner,  has  been  expressly  described  by  Theile  as  a  ru- 
dimentary repetition  of  the  extensor  of  the  tail,  a  muscle  which 
is  so  largely  developed  in  many  mammals. 

The  spinal  cord  in  man  extends  only  as  far  downwards  as  the 
last  dorsal  or  first  lumbar  vertebra;  but  a  thread-like  structure 
(the  filum  terminate)  runs  down  the  axis  of  the  sacral  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  and  even  along  the  back  of  the  coccygeal  bones.  The 
upper  part  of  this  filament,  as  Prof.  Turner  Informs  me,  is  un- 
doubtedly homologous  with  the  spinal  cord;  but  the  lower  part  ap- 
parently consists  merely  of  the  pia  mater,  or  vascular  investing 
membrane.  Even  in  this  case  the  os  coccyx  may  be  said  to  possess 
a  vestige  of  so  important  a  structure  as  the  spinal  cord,  though  no 
longer  enclosed  within  a  bony  canal.  The  following  fact,  for  which 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Prof.  Turner,  shows  how  closely  the  os  coc- 
cyx corresponds  with  the  true  tail  in  the  lower  animals:  Luschka 
has  recently  discovered  at  the  extremity  of  the  coccygeaJ  bones  a 
very  peculiar  convoluted  body,  which  is  continuous  with  the  mid- 
dle sacral  artery;  and  this  discovery  led  Krause  and  Meyer  to  ex- 
amine the  tail  of  a  monkey  (Macacus),  and  of  a  cat,  in  both  of 

« Quatrefages  has  lately  collected  the  evidence  on  this  subject. 
'Revue  des  Cours  Scientlfiaues,'  1867-1S68,  p.  625.  In  1840  Fleischmana 
exhibited  a  human  foetus  bearing  a  free  tail«  which,  as  is  not  always 
the  case,  included  vertebral  bodies;  and  this  tail  was  critically  exam- 
ined by  the  many  anatomists  present  at  the  meeting  of  naturalists  at 
Erlangen  (see  Marshall  In  Niederlandischen  Arcbiv  fur  Zoologle,  P«« 
member.  1871.) 
*»  Owen,  'On  the  Nature  of  Llinhs,'  1849,  p.  114. 
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which  they  found  a  aimilarly  convoluted  body,  though  not  at  the 
extremity. 

The  reproductive  system  offers  varlotw  rudlmentaj-y  structures; 
but  these  differ  In  one  important  respect  from  the  foregoing 
cases.  Here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  vestige  of  a  part  which 
doea  not  belong  to  the  species  in  an  efficient  state,  but  with  a 
part  efficient  in  the  one  bcx,  and  represented  in  the  other  by  a 
mere  rudiment.  NevertUeleBs,  the  occurrence  of  auch  rudiments 
is  as  difficult  to  explain,  on  the  belief  of  the  separate  creation  of 
each  species,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  to 
Tecur  to  these  nidiments,  and  shall  show  that  their  presence  gen- 
erally depends  merely  on  inheritance,  that  is,  on  parts  acquired 
by  one  ssx  having  been  partially  transmitted  to  the  other.  I  will 
In  this  place  only  give  some  instances  of  such  rudiments.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  in  the  males  of  ali  mammals,  including  man,  rudi- 
mentary mammiB  exist.  Tliese  in  several  instances  have  become 
well  developed,  and  have  yielded  a  copious  supply  of  milk.  Their 
essential  identity  in  the  two  sexes  is  likewise  shown  by  their  oc- 
casional aympathetle  enlargement  in  twth  during  an  attack  of  the 
measles.  The  vesicula  prostatica,  which  has  bec^n  observed  in 
many  male  mammals,  is  now  uniTersally  acknowledged  to  b< 
the  homologue  of  the  female  uterus,  together  with  the  connected 
passage.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Lcuckart's  able  description 
of  this  organ,  and  Ms  reasoning,  without  admitting  the  justness 
of  his  conclusion-  This  is  especially  clear  in  the  case  of  those 
mammals  in  which  the  true  female  uterus  bifurcates,  for  in  the 
males  of  these  the  vesicula  likewise  bifurcates.'''  Some  other  rudi- 
mentary structures  belonging  to  the  reproductive  system  might 
have  been  here  adduced.^ 

The  bearing  of  the  three  great  classes  of  facta  now  given  la 
unmistakable.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  fully  to  recapitulate 
the  line  of  ai*gument  given  in  detail  in  my  'Origin  of  Species.' 
The  homologjcal  construction  of  the  whole  frame  in  the  members 
of  the  same  class  is  intelligible,  if  we  admit  their  descent  from 
a  common  progenitor,  together  with  their  subsequent  adaptation 
to  diversifled  conditions.  On  any  other  view,  the  similarity  of 
pattern  between  the  hand  of  a  man  or  monkey,  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  &c.,  is  •trtterly 
Inexplicable.*    It  is  no  scientific  explanation  to  assert  that  they 


^_  mtn 
^H  pern 
■     the 


"Leuckart,  In  Todd's  'Cyclop,  of  Anat,"  184J-52,  vol,  h-.  p.  1415.  In 
mAn  this  organ  Is  only  from  three  to  sJx  lines  In  leneth,  but,  like  so 
many  other  rudimentary  parts,  it  Is  variable  in  development  as  well  as 
In  other  characters. 

*  See.  on  this  subject,  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,"  voL  Ml.  pp. 
ffTo.  67<J.  706. 

"Prof.   Bianconl,   In  a  recently  puhlished  work,   Illustrated  by  ad- 
mirable engravings  ('La  Theorle  Darwinlenno  et  la  creaUon  dile  \tv4t- 
pendajitc.*    1871),    endeavors  to  show   that   homoiog\ca,\   sVTUcN.wte's,  Vcv 
the  above  ojitj  other  cases,  can  he  fully  explained  on  mcc^vatv\to.\  T5>T\Xfc^ 
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have  all  been  formed  on  the  same  Ideal  plan.  With  respect  to 
development,  we  can  clearly  understand,  on  the  principle  of  varia- 
tions supervening  at  a  rather  late  embryonic  period,  and  being 
inherited  at  a  corresponding  period,  how  it  is  that  the  embryos 
of  wonderfully  different  forms  should  Btill  retain,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  the  structure  of  their  common  progenitor.  No  other 
explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the  marvelous  fact  that  the 
embryos  of  a  man,  dog,  aeal,  bat,  reptile,  &c.,  can  at  first  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  order  to  understand  the 
existence  of  rudimentary  organs,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a 
former  progenitor  possessed  the  parts  in  (luestion  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  became  greatly 
reduced,  either  from  simple  disuse,  or  through  the  natural  selec- 
tion of  those  individuals  which  were  least  encumbered  with  a 
Buperfluous  part,  aided  by  the  other  means  previously  indicated. 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  man  and 
all  other  vertebrate  animals  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
general  model,  why  they  pass  through  the  same  early  stagee  of 
development,  and  why  they  retain  certain  rudiments  in  common. 
Consequently  we  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  comjnunity  o£ 
descent;  to  take  any  other  view,  is  to  admit  that  our  own  struc- 
ture, and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  ie  a  mere  snare  laid 
to  entrap  our  Judgment.  Thla  conclusion  is  greatly  etrengthened, 
if  we  look  to  the  members  of  the  whole  animal  series,  and  con- 
Bider  the  evidence  derived  from  their  affinities  or  classification, 
their  geographical  distribution  and  geological  succession.  It  Is 
only  our  natural  prejudice,  and  that  arrogance  which  made  our 
forefathers  declare  that  they  were  descended  from  demi-gods, 
which  leads  us  to  demur  to  this  conclusion.  But  the  time  will  be- 
fore long  come,  when  it  will  be  thought  wonderful  that  naturalists, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  comparative  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  man,  and  other  mammals,  should  have  believed  that 
each  was  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creation, 

dples  in  accordance  with  their  uses.  No  one  has,  shdwn  so  welJ,  how 
admirably  such  structures  are  ada-pted  for  their  final  purpose;  and 
this  adaptation  can,  as  I  believe,  be  explained  through  natural  selection. 
In  considering  the  wing  ot  a  bat.  ho  brings  forward  (p.  218)  what  ap- 
pears to  me  (to  use  Auguste  Comte's  words)  a  mere  metaphysical 
principle  namely,  the  preaervatJon  "In  Its  Integrity  of  the  mammalian 
"nature  of  the  animal."  In  only  a  few  cases  does  he  discuss  rudiments, 
and  then  only  those  parts  which  are  partially  rudimentary,  such  as  the 
little  hocfs  of  the  pig  and  ox,  which  do  not  touch  the  ground;  these 
he  shows  clearly  to  be  of  service  to  the  animal.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
he  did  not  consider  such  cases  as  the  minute  teeth,  which  never  cut 
through  the  Jaw  In  the  ox,  or  the  mammae  of  male  quadrupeds,  or  th* 
wings  of  certain  beetles,  existing  under  the  soldered  wing-covers,  or 
the  vestiges  of  the  pistil  and  stamens  in  various  flowers,  and  many 
other  such  cases.  Although  I  greatly  admire  Prof.  Blanconl's  work, 
J'er  the  belief  now  held  by  most  naturalists  seems  to  me  left  unshaken, 

W»ar  homological  structures  are  InexpUcable  on  the  principle  of  jner* 

■^<23.ptaiion. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ON   THE    MANNER    OF    DEVELOPMENT    OF   MAN 
PROM    SOME  LOWER   FORM. 

Vctflablllty  of  body  and  mind  In  man — ^Inherltaiic&— Causes  of  varla^ 
bility— Laws  of  variation  the  same  Jn  roan  as  In  the  lower  animal»— 
Direct  action  of  tho  conditions  of  life— Effects  of  ihe  increased  ubo 
and  disuse  of  parts— Arrested  development— Reversion— Correlated 
variation— Rate  of  Increase — Checks  to  Increase — ^Natural  selection- 
Man  the  most  dominant  animal  In  the  world—Imporiance  of  his  cor- 
poreal structure — The  causes  which  have  led  to  his  becomingr  erect- 
Consequent  changree  of  structure— Decrease  In  size  of  the  canine 
teeth— Increased  size  and  altered  shape  of  the  skull— Nakedness- 
Absence  of  a  tall— Defenseless  condition  of  man. 

It  is  manifest  that  man  is  now  subject  to  much  variability.  Nu 
two  individuals  of  the  same  race  axe  quite  alike.  We  may  comparu 
millions  of  faces,  and  each  will  be  distinct.  There  is  an  equally 
great  amount  of  diversity  in  tlie  proportions  and  dimensions  ot 
the  various  parts  of  the  body;  the  length  of  the  legs  being  ono 
of  the  most  variable  points.^  Although  in  some  quarters  of  the 
world  an  elongated  skuJl,  and  in  other  quarters  a  short  sIjuU 
prevails,  yet  there  Is  great  diversity  of  shape  even  within  the 
limltB  of  the  same  race,  as  with  the  aborigines  of  America  and 
South  Australia — the  latter  a  race  "probably  as  pure  and  horao- 
"geneous  in  blood,  customs,  and  language  as  any  in.  existence"— 
and  even  with  the  inhabitants  of  so  confined  an  area  as  the  Sand- 
wich IslandB.'  An  eminent  dentist  assures  me  that  there  is  nearly 
as  much  diversity  in  the  teeth  as  In  the  features.  The  chief  ar- 
teries BO  frequently  run  in  abnormal  courses,  that  tt  has  been 
found  useful  for  surgical  purposes  to  calculate  from  1040  corpses 

*  'Investigations  In  Military  and  Anthropolog.  Statistics  of  American 
Soldiers.'  by  B.  A.  Gould,  18G9,  p.  256. 

•With  respect  to  the  "Cranial  forms  of  the  American  aborigine^." 
see  Dr.  Aitken  Melga  in  'Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.'  Philadelphia,  May,  1888. 
On  the  Australians  see  Huxley.  In  Lyeil's  'Antiquity  of  Man,'  1883,  p. 
87.  On  the  Sandwich  Inlanders,  Prof,  J.  Wyman,  'Observations  on  Ci*- 
DlA,'  Boston,  1£68,  p.  18. 
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how  often  each  course  prevails.*  The  muscles  are  eminently 
variable:  thus  those  of  the  foot  were  found  by  Prof.  Turner*  not 
to  be  strictly  alike  in  any  two  out  of  fifty  bodies;  and  in  some 
the  deviations  were  considerable.  He  adds,  that  the  power  of  per- 
forming the  appropriate  movements  must  have  been  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  several  deviations.  Mr.  J.  Wood  has  recorded' 
the  occurrence  of  295  muscular  variations  in  thirty-six  subjects, 
and  In  another  set  of  the  same  number  no  less  than  558  variations, 
those  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  body  being  only  reckoned  as 
one.  In  the  last  set,  not  oae  body  out  of  the  thirty-six  was 
"found  totally  wanting  in  departures  from  the  standard  descrip- 
"tlons  of  the  muscular  system  given  In  anatomical  text  books." 
A  single  body  presented  the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty-five 
distinct  abnormalities.  The  same  muscle  sometimes  varies  in 
many  ways:  thus  Prof.  Macalister  describes*  no  less  than  twenty 
distinct  variations  in  the  palmaris  accessorlus. 

The  famous  old  anatomist,  Wolff,^  insists  that  the  internal 
viscera  are  more  variable  than  the  external  parts:  Nulla  parti- 
cula  est  qusa  non  allter  et  aliter  In  aliis  se  habeat  hominibua.  He 
has  even  written  a  treatise  on  the  choice  of  typical  examples  of 
the  yiacera  for  representation.  A  discussion  on  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  liver,  longs,  kidneys,  ftc,  as  of  the  human  face  divine, 
sounds  strange  in  our  ears. 

The  variability  or  diversity  of  the  mental  faculties  in  men  of 
the  same  race,  not  to  mention  the  greater  dUferences  between 
the  men  of  distinct  races,  is  so  notorious  that  not  a  word  need 
here  be  said.  So  it  is  with  the  lower  animaFs.  All  who  have  had 
charge  of  menageries  admit  this  fact,  and  we  see  it  plainly  In  our 
dogs  and  other  domestic  animals.  Brehm  especially  insists  that 
each  individual  monkey  of  those  which  he  kept  tame  in  Africa 
had  Its  own  peculiar  disposition  and  temper:  he  mentions  one 
baboon  remarkable  for  its  high  intelligence;  and  the  keepers  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  pointed  out  to  me  a  monkey,  belonging 
to  the  New  World  division,  equally  remarkable  for  intelligence. 
Rengger,  also,  insists  on  the  diversity  in  the  various  mental  char- 
acters of  the  monkeys  of  the  same  species  which  he  kept  in  Para- 
guay; and  this  diversity,  as  he  adds,  Is  partly  innate,  and  partly 
the  result  of  the  manner  In  which  they  have  been  treated  or 
educated.* 


»  'Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,'  by  R.  Qualn.    Preface,  vol.  1.  1844. 
« 'Transact.  Royal  Soc.  Edinburgh,'  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  175.  189. 

■  'Proc.  Royal  Soc'  1867,  p.  544;    also  1868,  pp.  483,  524.    Th6re  fB  a  pre- 
"vloos  paper,  1888,  p.  229. 

•  'Proc.  R.  Irish  Academy,'  vol.  x.  1868,  p.  141. 
»  'Act.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,'  1778,  part  li.  p.  217. 

■  Brehm,  Thierleben,'  B.  i.  s.  58,  87.   Rengger,  'Saugethiere  von  Parar- 
Svay, '  8.  57. 
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I  hav«  elsewhere'  so  fully  discussed  the  subject  of  Inheritsuice, 
that  I  need  here  ad<i  hardly  anything.  A  greater  number  ol  facta 
have  been  coJleeted  with  respect  to  the  trausmiaaioa  of  the  most 
trifling,  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  characters  in  man,  than 
in  any  of  the  lower  aaimaUi;  though  the  facta  are  copious  enough 
with  respect  to  the  latter.  So  in  regard  to  mental  qualUies,  their 
transnusaion  is  manifest  in  our  dogs,  horses,  and  other  domestic 
animals.  Besides  special  tastes  and  habits,  general  intelligence, 
courage,  bad  and  good  temper,  &c.,  are  certainly  transmitted.  Witb 
man  we  see  similar  facts  in  almost  every  family;  and  we  now 
kuow,  through  the  admirable  labors  of  Mr,  GaUon,'"  that  genius 
which  implies  a  wonderfully  complex  combination  of  high  facul- 
ties, tends  to  be  inherited;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  certain 
that  insanity  and  deteriorated  mental  powers  likewise  run  in 
families. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  variability,  we  are  in  aU  cases 
very  ignorant;  but  we  can  see  that  in  man  as  in  the  lower  aui» 
mals,  they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  conditions  to  which  eacb 
species  has  been  exposed,  during:  several  generations.  Domes- 
ticated animals  vary  more  than  those  in  a  state  of  nature;  and 
this  is  apparently  due  to  the  diversified  and  changing  nature  ot 
the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  this  respect 
the  different  races  of  man  resemble  domesticated  animals,  and  so 
do  the  individuals  of  the  same  race,  when  inhabiting  a  very  wide 
area,  like  that  of  America.  We  see  the  influence  of  diversified 
conditions  in  the  more  civilized  nations;  for  the  members  belong- 
ing to  different  grades  of  rank,  and  following  different  occupa- 
tions, present  a  greater  range  of  character  than  do  the  members 
of  barbarous  nations.  But  the  uniformity  of  savages  has  often 
been  exaggerated,  and  in  some  cases  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist." 
It  is,  nevertheless,  an  error  to  speak  of  man,  even  if  we  look  only 
to  the  conditions  to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  as  "far  more 
domesticated"'*  than  any  other  animal.  Some  savage  races,  such 
as  the  Australians,  are  not  exposed  to  more  diversified  conditions 
than  are  many  species  which  have  a  wide  range.  In  another  and 
much   more    Important   respect,   man    differs   widely   from   any 


•  'Variation  of  AnimeJa  and  Plants  under  Poiticaticatlon,'  vol.  IL 
chap,  xii, 

"  •Hereditary  Genius:  an  Inquiry  lnt»  Its  Laws  and  ConsequenceB,' 
1£69. 

■*  Mr.  Ba.te8  remarks  ("The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,'  1863,  vol.  11. 
p.  159),  with  respect  to  the  Indians  of  the  same  South  American  tribe, 
"no  two  of  them  were  at  ail  similar  in  the  shape  of  the  hoad;  one  man 
had  an  ova4  visage  with  fine  features,  aiid  another  was  quite  Mongol- 
ian in  breadth  and  prorainenca  of  cheek,  spread  of  nostrils,  and 
obliquity  of  eyes." 

"  Blumenbach,  "Treatiaes  on  Anthropolog.'  Eng.  tranalat.,  1S&3,  p.  IflS. 
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Strictly  domesticated  animal;  for  his  breeding  lias  never  long 
been  controlled,  either  by  methodical  or  unconscious  selection. 
No  race  or  body  of  men  has  been  so  completely  subjugated  by 
other  men,  as  that  certain  individuals  should  be  preserved,  and 
thus  unconsciously  selected,  from  somehow  excelling  in  utility 
to  their  masters.  Nor  have  certain  male  and  female  individuals 
been  intentionally  picked  out  and  matched,  except  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Prussian  grenadiers;  and  in  this  case  man 
obeyed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  law  of  methodical  selec- 
tion; for  it  is  asserted  that  many  tall  men  were  reared  in  the 
villages  inhabited  by  the  grenadiers  and  their  tall  wives.  In 
Sparta,  also,  a  form  of  selection  was  followed,  for  it  was  enacted 
that  all  children  should  be  examined  shortly  after  birth;  the  well- 
formed  and  vigorous  being  preserved,  the  others  left  to  perish." 

If  we  consider  all  the  races  of  man  as  forming  a  single  species, 
his  range  is  enormous;  but  some  separate  races,  as  the  Americans 
and  Polynesians,  have  very  wide  ranges.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  that  widely-ranging  species  are  much  more  variable  than 
species  with  restricted  ranges;  and  the  variability  of  man  may 
with  more  truth  be  compared  with  that  of  widely-ranging  species, 
than  with  that  of  domesticated  animals. 

Not  only  does  variability  appear  to  be  induced  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals  by  the  same  general  causes,  but  in  both  the 

"  Mitford's  'History  of  Greece,'  vol.  1.  p.  2S2.  It  appears  also  from 
a  passage  In  Xenophon's  'Memorabilia,'  B.  IL  4  (to  which  my  attention 
has  been  called  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Hoare),  that  it  was  a  well  recognized 
principle  with  the  Greeks,  that  men  ought  to  select  their  wives  with  a 
view  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  their  children.  The  Grecian  poet, 
Theognis,  who  lived  550  B.  C,  clearly  saw  how  Important  selection,  if 
carefully  applied,  would  be  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  He  saw, 
likewise',  that  wealth  often  checks  the  proper  action  of  sexual  selec- 
tion.   He  thus  writee: 

"With  kine  and  horses,  Kurnus!   we  proceed 
By  reasonable  rules,  and  choose  a  breed 
For  profit  and  Increase,  at  any  price; 
Of  a  sound  stock,  without  defect  or  vice. 
But,  in  the  dally  matches  that  we  make. 
The  price  is  everything:    for  money's  sake. 
Men  marry:    women  are  in  marriage  given; 
The  churl  or  ruffian,  that  in  wealth  has  thriven. 
May  match  his  offspring  with  the  proudest  race: 
Thus  everything  is  mlx'd,  noble  and  base! 
If  then  In  outward  manner,  form,  and  mind. 
You  find  us  a  degraded  motley  kind, 
Wonder  no  more,  my  friend!  the  cause  Is  plain. 
And  to  lament  the  consequence  is  vain." 
(The  Works  of  J.  Hookham  Frere,  vol.  ii.  1872,  p.  331> 
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same  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  In  a  closely  analogous  man- 
ner. This,  has  been  proved  in  such  full  detail  by  Godron  and 
Quatrefages,  that  I  need  here  only  refer  to  their  works."  Mon- 
strosities, which  graduate  into  slight  variatlona,  are  likewise  so 
similar  In  man  and  the  lower  animals,  that  the  same  classification 
and  the  same  terms  can  be  used  for  both,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Isidore  GeofTroy  St.-Hilaire,'''  In  my  work  on  the  variation  of 
domestic  animals,  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  in  a  rude  fashion 
the  laws  of  variation  under  the  following  heads:— The  direct  and 
definite  action  of  changed  conditions,  as  exhibited  by  all  or  nearly 
all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  varying  in  the  same  man- 
ner under  the  same  circumstances.  The  elfects  of  the  long-con- 
tinued use  or  disuse  of  parts.  The  cohesion  of  homologous  parts. 
The  variability  of  multiple  parts.  Compensation  of  growth;  but 
of  this  law  I  have  found  no  good  instance  in  the  case  of  man.  Tbe 
effects  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  one  part  on  another;  as  of 
the  pelvis  on  the  cranium  of  the  infant  iu  the  womb.  Arrests  of 
development,  leading  to  the  diminution  or  suppression  of  parts. 
The  reappearance  of  long-lost  characters  through  reversion.  And 
lastly,  correlated  variation.  All  these  so-called  laws  apply  equally 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals;  and  most  of  them  even  to  plants. 
It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  discuss  all  of  them;"  but  several 
are  so  Important,  that  they  must  be  treated  at  considerable  length. 

The  direct  and  d-efinite  action  of  cfwnged  conditioufs. — This  is  a 
most  perplexing  ambject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  changed  con- 
ditions produce  some,  and  occasionally  a  considerable  effect,  on 
organisms  of  all  kinds;  and  it  seems  at  first  probable  that  If  buC- 
flcient  time  were  allowed  this  would  be  the  invariable  reeult. 
But  I  have  failed  to  obtain  clear  evidence  in  favor  of  this  con- 
clusion; and  valid  reasons  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  innumerable  structures  are  concerned,  which 
are  adapted  for  special  ends.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  changed  conditions  induce  an  almost  indefinite  amount  ol 
fluctuating  variability,  by  which  the"  whole  organization  is  ren- 
dered in  some  degree  plastic. 

In  the  United  States,  above  1,000,000  aoldiers,  who  served  in 


"  Godron,  'De  I'Espece,'  1SS9.  torn.  11.  livre  3.  Quatrefages.  "Unite  de 
FEspece  Huinalne,'  1861.  Also  Lectures  on  Anthropology,  given  in  th« 
•Revue  des  Coura  ScientlfiQues'  1S66-1S68. 

^  'Hist.  Gen,  et  Part,  des  Anomalies  de  rOrganisation'  in  three  vol- 
umea.  torn.  1.  1832. 

*•  I  have  fully  discussed  these  laws  Jn  my  'Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,*  vol.  11.  chap.  xxli.  and  xxill.  M.  J.  P. 
Durajid  has  lately  (1S58)  published  a  valuable  essay  'De  rinfluence  des 
UlUeux,'  &c.  He  lays  much  stress,  in  the  case  of  plants,  on  the  naturo 
of  the  soil. 
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tbe  late  war,  were  meftaured,  and  the  States  in  which  they  were 
kom  and  reared  were  recorded.*?  From  this  astonishing  number 
of  observations  it  is  proved  that  local  Inflnences  of  some  kind 
«ct  directly  on  stature;  and  we  further  learn  that  "the  State 
"wbeare  the  physical  growth  has  in  great  measure  taken  place, 
*'and  the  State  of  birth,  which  indicates  the  ancest^,  seem  to 
**exe!rt  a  marked  influence  on  the  stature."  For  instance,  it  Is 
«0Cabli8h«d,  "that  residence  in  the  Western  States,  during  the 
**year8  of  growth,  tends  to  produce  increase  of  stature."  On  the 
other  hand,  It  is  certain  that  with  sailors,  their  life  delays  growth, 
as  shown  "by  the  great  difference  between  the  statures  of  soldiers 
*^nd  sallorB  at  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years."  Mr.  B, 
A.  Oould  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  thns  act  on  stature;  but  he  arrived  only  at  negative  results, 
namely,  that  they  did  not  relate  to  climate,  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  soil,  nor  even  "in  any  controlling  degree**  to  the  abundance 
or  the  need  of  the  comforts  of  life.  This  latter  conclusion  18 
directly  opposed  to  that  arrived  at  by  Villerm^,  from  the  statistics 
of  the  height  of  the  conscripts  in  different  parts  of  France.  When 
w©  compare  the  differences  in  stature  between  the  Polynesian 
chiefs  and  the  lower  orders  within  the  same  islands,  or  between 
file  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  volcanic  and  low  barren  coral  islands 
of  the  same  ocean,*  or  again  between  the  Puegians  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  their  country,  where  the  means  of  aubsist- 
tfiee  are  very  different,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
ehnlon  that  better  food  and  greater  comfort  do  Influence  stature. 
But  the  preceding  statements  show  how  difllcnit  it  is  to  arrive 
at  any  precise  result.  Dr.  Beddoe  has  lately  proved  that,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  residence  in  towns  and  certain  occupa-r 
tlons  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  height;  and  he  infers  that 
the  result  is  to  a  certain  extent  inherited,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Beddoe  further  believes  that  wherever 
a  '"race  attains  its  maximum  of  physical  development,  It  rises 
"highest  in  energy  and  moral  vigor.  "^ 

Whether  external  conditions  produce  any  other  direct  effect 
on  man  is  not  known.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  dif- 
ferences of  climate  would  have  had  a  marked  influence,  in  as  much 
as  the  lungs  and  kidneys  are  brought  into  activity  under  a  low 

« 'Investigations  in  Military  and  Anthrop.  Statistics,'  &o.  USft,  by  B. 
A.  Gould,  p.  93,  107,  126,  131,  134. 

»For  the  Polynesians,  see  Prichard's  'Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,' 
vol.  v,  1847,  p.  145,  283.  Also  Godron,  'De  I'Bspece,'  torn.  IL  p.  289.  Thei« 
is  alse  a  remarkable  dtfCerence  in  appearance  between  th«  cloeely-aUied 
Hindoos  inhabiting^  the  Upper  Ganges  and  Bengal;  see  Elpblnstooe's 
,  "History  of  India,'  vol.  1.  p.  324. 

'^'^Memolrs,  Anthrc^olog.  Soc.  vol.  UL  1267-1£6SL  p^.  561,  565,  eC7. 
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temperature,  and  the  liver  and  skin  under  a  high  one.*"  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  character 
of  the  hair  were  determined  hy  light  or  heat;  and  although  it 
<.au  hardly  be  denied  that  some  eSect  Is  thus  produced,  almost 
all  observers  now  agree  that  the  effect  has  been  very  small,  even 
after  exposure  during  many  ages.  But  this  eubject  will  be  mor« 
properly  diBCusged  when  we  treat  ol  the  different  races  of  man- 
kiiuL  With  our  domestic  animals  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  cold  and  damp  directly  affect  the  growth  of  the  hair;  but 
I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  on  this  head  in  the  case  of 
man. 

Effects  of  the  increased  Use  mid  Disuse  of  Pun«. — It  Is  well 
known  that  use  strengthens  the  muscles  In  the  individual,  and 
complete  disuse,  or  the  destruction  of  the  proper  nerve,  weafcena 
them.  When  the  eye  is  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  often  becomes 
atrophied.  When  an  artery  is  tied,  the  lateral  channels  increase 
not  only  in  diameter,  but  in  the  tlilckness  and  strength  of  their 
coats.  When  one  kidney  ceases  to  act  from  disease,  the  other 
increases  in  size,  and  does  double  work.  Bones  increase  not 
only  in  thickness,  but  in  length,  from  carrying  a  greater  welglit.'^ 
Different  occupations,  habitually  followed,  lead  to  changed  pro- 
portions In  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  was  ascertained 
by  the  United  States  Commisaion-  that  the  legs  of  the  sailors, 
employed  in  the  late  war  were  longer  by  0.217  of  an  inch  than 
those  of  the  soldiers,  though  the  sailors  were  on  an  average 
shorter  men;  whilst  their  arms  were  shorter  by  1.09  of  an  inch, 
and  therefore,  out  of  proportion,  shorter  In  relation  to  their  lesser 
height.  This  shortness  of  the  arms  is  apparently  due  to  their 
greater  use,  and  is  an  unexpected  result:  but  sailors  chiefly  luse 
their  arms  In  pulling,  and  not  in  supporting  weights.  With 
sailors,  the  girth  of  the  neck  and  the  depth  of  the  Instep  are 
greater,  whilst  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  wafst,  and  hips  is 
less,  than  in  soldiers. 

Whether  the  sereral  foregoing  modlflcatlona  would  become 
hereditary,  if  the  same  habits  of  life  were  followed  during  many 
generations,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable.  Rengger^  attributes 
the  thin  legs  and  thick  arms  of  the  Payaguas  Indians  to  succeaalve 
generations  liavlng  passed  nearly  their  whole  lives  in  canoes. 


"  Dr.  Br&keniidg«,  Theory  of  Diathesis,'  'Medical  Times/  June  13 
and  July  17.  1869. 

*'  I  have  riven  authorities  for  these  several  statements  tn  my  'Varia- 
tion of  AnhnalB  tmdcr  Domestication,'  vol.  11.  pp.  297-300.  Dr.  Jaeger, 
"tT«ber  das  Liangenwacbsthum  der  Knochen,"  'Jonaiechen  Zeitschrtft,' 
B.  V.  Hefi  1. 

**  -Investlgatlona.'  Ac.    By  B.  A.  Gould,  1863,  p.  2S8. 

•  'Saugetbtere  von  Paraguay,'  1S30,  s.  4. 
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with  their  lower  extremities  motionless.  '  Other  writers  have 
come  to  a  similar  concltislpa  In  analogous  cases.  According  to 
Cranz,**  who  lived  for  &  long  time  with  the  Esquimaux,  "the  na- 
nives  believe  that  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  seal-catching  (their 
"highest  art  and  virtue)  is  hereditary;  there  is  really  something 
"in  it,  for  the  son  of  a  celebrated  seal-catcher  will  distinguish 
"himself,  though  he  lost  his  father  in  childhood."  But  in  this 
case  it  is  mental  aptitude,  quite  as  much  as  bodily  structure,  which 
appears  to  be  inherited.  It  is  asserted  that  the  hands  of  English 
laborers  are  at  birth  larger  than  those  of  the  gentry."  From  the 
correlation  which  exists,  at  least  in  some  cases,'''  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  extremities  and  of  the  jaws,  it  is  possible  that 
in  those  classes  which  do  not  labor  much  with  their  hands  and 
feet,  the  jaws  would  be  reduced  in  size  from  this  cause.  That  they 
are  generally  smaller  in  refined  and  civilized  men  than  in  hard- 
working men  or  savages,  is  certain.  But  with  savages,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer^  has  remarked,  the  greater  use  of  the  jaws  in 
chewing  coarse,  uncooked  food,  would  act  in  a  direct  manner  on 
the  masticatory  muscles,  and  on  the  bones  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. In  infants,  long  before  birth,  the  skin  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  is  thicker  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body;"  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  due  to  the  inherited  effects  of 
pressure  during  a  long  series  of  generations. 

It  is  familiar*  to  every  one  that  watchmakers  and  engravers 
are  liable  to  be  short-sighted,  whilst  men  livln;?  much  out  of 
doors,  and  especially  savages,  are  generally  long-Bighted.^  Short- 
sight  and  long-sight  certainly  tend  to  be  inherited.^"  The  infe- 
riority of  Europeans,  in  comparison  with  savages,  in  eyesight  and 
in  the  other  senses,  is  no  doubt  the  accumulated  and  transmitted 
effect  of  lessened  use  during  many  generations;    for  Rengger" 

«*  'History  of  Greenland,'  Eng.  traziislat.  1767,  vol.  L  p.  230. 

» 'Intermarriage.'    By  Alex.  Walker,  1838,  p.  377. 

«  'The  Variation  of  Animals  under  Domestication,'  vol.  L  p.  178, 

"  'Principles  of  Biology,'  vol.  1.  p.  466. 

»  Paget,  'Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,'  vol.  li.  1868,  p.  209. 

**  It  is  a  singrular  and  unexpected  fact  that  sailors  are  Inferior  to 
landsmen  In  their  mean  distance  of  distinct  vision.  Dr.  B.  A  Gould 
<'Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,'  1869,  p.  530),  has  proved 
this  to  be  the  case;  and  he  accounts  for  it  by  the  ordinary  range  of 
vision  in  sailors  being  "restricted  to  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  the 
height  of  the  masts." 

w  'The  variation  of  Animals  Under  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

»  'Saugethiere  von  Paraguay,'  s.  8,  10.  I  have  had  good  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  the  extraordinary  power  of  eyesight  In  the  Puegians. 
See  also  Lawrence  ('Lectures  on  Physiology,'  &c.,  1822,  p.  404)  on  this 
same  subject.  M.  GIraud-Teulon  has  recently  collected  ('Revue  des 
Cours  Sdentiflques,*  1870,  p.  626)  a  large  and  valuable  body  of  evidence 
proving  that  the  cause  ot  short-sight,  "C'est  le  travail  assidu.  de  pres." 
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States  that  he  has  repeatedly  obBerved  Europeans,  who  had  been 
brought  up  and  spent  their  whole  lives  with  the  wild  Indiana, 
who  nevertheless  did  not  equal  them  in  the  sharpness  of  their 
senses.  The  same  naturalist  observes  that  the  cavities  in  the 
skull  for  the  reception  of  the  several  aense-organs  are  larger  in 
the  American  aborigines  than  in  Europeans;  and  this  probably 
indicates  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  or- 
gans themselves.  Blumenbach  has  also  remarked  on  the  large 
size  of  the  nasal  cavities  in  the  skulls  of  the  American  aborigines, 
and  connects  this  fact  with  their  remarkably  acute  power  of  smell. 
The  Mongolians  of  the  plains  of  Northern  Asia,  according  to 
Pallas,  have  wonderfully  perfect  senses;  and  Prlchard  believes 
that  the  great  breadth  of  their  skulls  across  the  zygomas  follows 
from  their  highly-developed  sense-organs,'- 

The  Quechua  Indians  inhabit  the  lofty  plateaux  of  Peru;    and 
Alcide  d'Orblgny  slates'*  that  from  continually  breathing  a  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere,  they  have  acquired  chests  and  lungs  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions.    The  cells,  also,  of  the  lungs  are  larger, 
and  more  numerous  than  in  Europeans.    These  observations  have' 
sn  doubted;    bnt  Mr.  D.  Forbes  carefully  measured  many  Ay- 
laras,  an  allied  race,  living  at  the  height  of  between  10,000  and 
15,000  feet;    and  he  Infonns  me"  that  they  differ  conspicuously! 
from  the  men  of  all  other  races  seen  by  him  in  the  circumference' 
and  length  of  their  bodies.    In  his  table  of  measureraenta.  the 
stature  of  each  man  is  taken  at  1000,  and  the  other  measurements 
are  reduced  to  this  standard.    It  is  here  seen  that  the  extended 
arms  of  the  Aymaras  are  shorter  than  those  of  Europeans,  and 
much  shorter  than  these  of  Negroes.  The  legs  are  likewise  sborteT^j 
and  they  present  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  in  every  Ay- 
mara  measured,  the  femur  is  actually  shorter  than  the  tibia.    On 
an  average,  the  length  of  the  femur  to  that  of  the  tibia  is  aa  211 
to  252;    whilst  in  two  Europeans,  measured  at  the  same  time,  the 
femora  to  the  tibiaj  were  at  244  to  230;    and  in  three  Negroes  aa 
258  to  241.    The  humerus  is  likewise  shorter  relatively  to  the  fore- 
arm.   This  shortening  of  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  nearest  to 
the  body,  appears  to  be,  as  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Forbes,  a  case 
of  compensation  in  relation  with  the  greatly  increased  length  of 
the  trunk.    The  Aymaras  present  some  other  singular  points  of 
structure,  for  instance,  the  very  small  projection  of  the  heel. 

These  men  are  so  thoroughly  acclimatized  to  their  cold  and 
lofty  abode,  that  when  formerly  carried  down  by  the  Spaniards 


*■  Prlchard,  'Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,'  on  the  authority  of  Blumen- 
1>acb,  vol.  I.  1861,  p.  311;   for  the  statement  by  Pallas,  vol.  Iv.  1344.  p.  407. 

••  Quoted  by  Prlchard,  'Researches  Into  the  Phys.  Hist^  of  Mankind,' 
vol.  V.  p.  468. 

•♦  Mr.  Forbes'  valuable  paper  is  now  published  In  the  'Journal  of 
the  Ethnological  Soc  of  London,'  new  series,  voL  11.  IS'iO,  p.  1^ 
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to  the  low  eastern  plaiiu,  and  when  now  tempted  down  by  faJsii 
wages  to  the  gold-washings,  they  suffer  a  frightful  rate  of  zoor- 
tallty.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Forbes  found  a  few  pure  families  which 
had  survived  during  two  generations:  and  he  observed  that  they 
still  inherited  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  But  it  was  mani- 
fest, even  without  measurement,  that  these  peculiarities  had  all 
decreased;  and  on  measurement,  their  bodies  were  found  not  to  b« 
so  much  elongated  as  those  of  the  men  on  the  high  plateau;  whilst 
their  femora  had  become  somewhat  lengthened,  as  had  their  tibise. 
although  in  a  less  degree.  The  actual  measurements  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  Mr.  Forbes's  memoir.  From  these  observations, 
there  can,  I  Uiink,  be  no  doubt  that  residence  during  many  genera- 
tions at  a  great  elevation  tends,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
induce  inherited  modifications  in  the  proportions  of  the  body.** 

Although  man  may  not  have  been  much  modified  during  the 
latter  stages  of  his  existence  through  the  increased  or  decr^sed' 
use  of  parts,  the  facts  now  given  show  that  his  liability  in  this 
respect  has  not  been  lost;  and  we  positively  know  that  the  same 
law  holds  good  with  the  lower  animals.  Consequently  we  may 
infer  that  when  at  a  remote  epoch  the  progenitors  of  man  were 
in  a  transitional  state,  and  were  changing  from  quadrupeds  into 
bipeds,  natural  selection  would  probably  have  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  inherited  efCects  of  the  increased  or  diminished  nse  of  iho 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

Arrests  of  D&velopment.  —There  is  a  difference  between  arrested 
development  and  arrested  growth,  for  parts  in  the  former  state 
continue  to  grow  whilst  still  retaining  their  early  condition. 
Various  monstrosities  come  under  this  head;  and  some,  as  a 
cleft-palate,  are  known  to  be  occasionally  inherited.  It  will 
suffice  for  our  piirpose  to  refer  to  the  arrested  brain-development 
of  microcephalous  idiots,  as  described  in  Vogt's  memoir.**  Their 
skulls  are  smaller,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  less  com- 
plex than  in  normal  men.  The  frontal  sinus,  or  the  projection 
over  the  eyebrows,  is  largely  developed,  and  the  jaws  are  prog- 
nathous to  an  "effrayant"  degree,  so  that  these  idiots  somewhat 
resemble  the  lower  types  of  mankind.  Their  intelligence,  and 
most  of  their  mental  faculties,  are  extremely  feeble.  They 
cannot  acquire  the  power  of  speech,  and  are  wholly  Incapahle  of 
prolonged  attention,  but  are  much  given  to  imitation.  They  are 
strong  and  reinarkably  active,  continually  gamboling  and  jumping 
about,  and  making  grimaces.  They  often  ascend  stairs  on  all- 
fours;    and  are  curiously  fond  of  climbing  up  furniture  or  trees. 

"  Dr.  WUckens  <'Laiidwirthschaf t.  Wochenblatt,'  Na  10.  IM^  has 
lately  published  an  interesting  Sssay  showinsr  how  domestic  animals* 
which  live  In  mountainoiis  re^rions,  have  their  frames  modified. 

M  <Memolre  sur  les  Mlcrocephales,'  1867,  pp.  60,  125. 1£9, 171, 184-198. 
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"W^e  are  thus  reminded  of  the  delight  shown  by  almost  all  hoys 
ii  climbing  trees;  and  this  again  reminds  us  how  lambs  and  kids, 
originally  alpine  animals,  delight  to  frisl;  on  any  hillock,  however 
stnall.  Idiots  also  resemble  the  lower  animals  in  some  other 
re5pects;  thus  several  cases  are  recorded  of  their  carefully  smell- 
ing every  mouthful  of  food  before  eating  it.  One  idiot  Is  described 
as  often  asing  his  month  in  aid  of  hia  hands,  whilst  hunting  for 
lice.  They  are  often  filthy  In  their  habits,  and  have  no  sense  of 
decency;  and  several  cases  have  been  published  of  their  bodies 
being  remarkably  hairj'." 

Rcrerslon. — IMany  of  the  cases  to  be  here  given,  might  have 
been  introduced  tmder  the  last  heading.  When  a  atinicture  Is 
arrested  In  Its  development,  but  still  contlnuea  growing,  until  it 
closely  rese^ibles  a  corresponding  structure  in  some  lower  and 
adult  member  of  the  same  group,  it  may  in  one  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  a  case  of  revei'sion.  The  lower  members  in  a  groun 
give  us  some  idea  how  the  common  progenitor  was  probably  con- 
structed; and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  complex  part,  arrested 
at  an  early  phase  of  embryonic  development,  should  go  on  grow- 
ing so  as  ultimately  to  perform  its  proper  function,  unless  it  had 
acquired  such  power  during  some  earlier  state  of  existence,  when 
the  present  eicsptional  or  arrested  structure  was  normal.  The 
simple  brain  of  a  microcephalous  idiot.  In  as  far  as  it  resemblee 
thai  of  an  ape,  may  in  this  sense  be  said  to  offer  a  case  of  rever- 
sion.**   There  are  other  cases  which  come  more  strictly  under  our 


"  Prof.  Laycock  sums  up  the  character  of  bruie-like  idiots  by  calling- 
thfm  "therold;"  "Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  July,  1863.  Dr.  Bcott  ('Tile 
Deaf  and  Dumb.'  2nd  edit..  1870,  p.  10)  has  often  observed  the  Imbecile 
smelting^  their  food.  See,  on  this  same  subject,  and  ou  the  hairiness 
Miots,  Dr.  Maudsley,  'Body  and  Mind,'  1870.  pp.  46-51.    Pinel  has  aJso 

iven  a  striking  case  of  hairiness  in  an  idiot. 

*  In  my  "Variation  of  Animals  under  Oomesticalion'  (\ol.  ii.  p.  57), 
I  attributed  the  not  very  rare  cases  of  supernumerary  mammae  in 
women  to  reversion.  I  was  led  to  this  as  a  probable  conclusion,  by  the 
additional  mammae  belnjj  ijeneraUy  placed  symmetrically  on  the 
breast;  and  more  especially  fronx  one  case,  la  which  a  single  efticlenr 
mamma  occurred  in  the  inguinal  regrion  of  a  woman,  the  daughter  of 
another  woman  with  supernumerary  mammae.  But  I  now  find  (see. 
for  instance.  Prof.  Preyer,  "Der  Kamtif  um  das  Da8«:in,'  1SJ9,  s.  45)  that 
mammae  crraticae  occur  In  other  situations,  aa  on  the  back,  in  the 
armpit,  and  on  the  tbigh;  the  mammae  in  this  latter  instance  liavlog 
given  30  much  ndlk  that  the  child  was  thus  nourished.  The  probal>ility 
that  the  additional  mammae  are  due  to  reversion  is  thus  much  weak- 
ened: nevertheless  it  still  seems  to  me  probable,  because  two  pairs 
are  often  found  symmetrically  on  the  breast;  and  of  this*  I  myaelC 
have  received  information  in  several  cases.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
Lemurs  normally  have  two  pairs  of  mammae  on  the  breast.  Flv<? 
casea  have  been  recorded  of  the  presence  of  more  ITaan  a  \»'A\.t  ot  •rosMa.- 
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present  head  of  reversion.  Certain  structures,  regularly  occurring: 
in  the  lower  members  of  the  group  to  which  man  belongs,  occa-^ 
sionally  make  their  appearaince  in  him,  though  not  found  in  the 
normal  human  embryo;  or,  if  normally  present  in  the  human 
embryo,  they  become  abnormally  developed,  although  in  a  manner 
which  1^  normal  in  the  lower  members  of  the  group.  These  re- 
marks will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  following  illustrations. 

In  various  mammals  the  uterus  graduates  from  a  double  organ, 
with  two  distinct  orifices  and  two  passages,  as  in  the  marsupials, 
into  a  single  organ,  which  is  in  no  way  double,  except  from 
having  a  slight  internal  fold,  as  in  the  higher  apes  and  man. 

mae  (of  course  rudimentary)  in  the  male  sex  of  mankind;  see  'Journal 
of  Anat.  and  Physiology,'  1872,  p.  56,  for  a  case  grlven  by  Dr.  Handyslde, 
In  which  two  brothers  exhibited  this  peculiarity;  see  also  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Bartels  In  'Reichert's  and  du  Bols-Reymond's  Archlv.,'  1872,  p.  304. 
In  one  of  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bartels,  a  man  bore  Ave  mam* 
mae,  one  being;  medial  and  placed  above  the  navel;  Meckel  von  Hems« 
bach  thinks  that  this  latter  case  is  illustrated  by  a  medial  mamma 
occurring  In  certain  Cheiroptera.  On  the  whole  we  may  well  doubt  If 
additional  mammae  would  ever  have  been  developed  in  both  sexes  of 
mankind,  had  not  his  early  progenitors  been  provided  with  more  than 
a  single  pair. 

In  the  above  work  (vol.  11.  p.  12),  I  also  attributed,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  the  frequent  cases  of  polydactylism  In  men  and  various  ani- 
mals to  reversion.  I  was  partly  led  to  this  through  Prof.  Owen's  state- 
ment, that  some  of  the  Ichthyopterygia  possess  more  than  Ave  digits, 
and  therefore,  as  I  supposed,  had  retained  a  primordial  condition;  but 
Prof.  Gegenbeur  ('Jenalschen  Zeitschrift,'  B.  v.  Heft  3,  s.  841),  dis- 
putes Owen's  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  opinion 
lately  advanced  by  Dr.  Gunther,  on  the  paddle  of  Ceratodus,  which  is 
provided  with  articulated  bony  rays  on  both  sides  of  a  central  chain  of 
bonee,  there  seems  no  great  difficulty  In  admitting  that  six  or  more 
digits  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  might  reappear  through  reversion. 
I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Zouteveen  that  there  is  a  case  on  rec(»'d  of  a 
man  having  twenty-four  fingers  and  twenty-four  toes!  I  was  chiefly 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  supernumerary  digits  might 
be  due  to  reversion  from  the  fact  that  such  digits,  not  only  are  strongly 
inherited  but,  as  I  then  believed,  had  the  power  of  regrowth  after 
amputation,  like  the  normal  digits  of  the  lower  vertebrata.  But  I  have 
explained  in  the  Second  Edition  of  my  Variation  under  Domestication 
why  I  now  plaxse  little  reliance  on  the  recorded  cases  of  such  regrowth. 
Nevertheless  It  deserves  notice,  in  as  much  as  arrested  development 
and  reversion  are  intimately  related  processes;  that  various  structures 
in  an  embryonic  or  arrested  condition,  such  as  a  cleft  palate,  bifid 
uterus,  &c.,  are  frequently  accompanied  by  polydactylism.  This  has 
been  strongly  insisted  on  by  Meckel  and-Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilalre. 
But  at  present  it  Is  the  Safest  course  to  give  up  altogether  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  relation  between  the  development  of  supernumerary 
digits  and  reversion  to  some  lowly  organized  progenitor  of  man. 
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The  rodents  exhibit  a  perfect  series  of  graclatione  between  these 
two  extreme  statca.  In  all  mammals  the  uterus  Is  developed  from 
two  simple  primitive  tubes,  the  Inferior  portions  of  which  form 
the  cornua;  and  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Farre,  **by  the  coa- 
"lescence  of  the  two  cornua  at  tbelr  lower  extremitlea  that  ihe 
"body  of  the  uterus  Is  formed  in  man;  while  in  those  anlmais 
"in  which  no  middle  portion  of  body  exists,  the  cornua  remain 
"un-unlted.  As  the  development  of  the  uterus  proceeds,  the  two 
"cornua  become  gradually  shorter,  until  at  length  they  are  lost, 
"or,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  uterus."  The  angler 
of  the  uterus  are  still  produced  into  cornua,  even  in  animals  as 
high  up  in  the  scale  as  the  lower  apes  and  lemurs. 

Now  in  women,  anomalous  cases  are  not  very  infrequent,  in 
which  the  mature  uterus  is  furnished  with  cornua,  or  Is  partially 
divided  into  two  organs;  and  such  cases,  according  to  Owen, 
repeat  "the  grade  of  concentrative  development,"  attained  by 
certain  rodents.  Here  perhaps  we  have  an  instance  of  a  simple 
arrest  of  embryonic  development,  with  subsequeat  growth  and 
perfect  functional  development;  for  either  side  of  the  partially 
double  uterus  la  capable  of  performing  the  proper  office  of 
gestation.  In  other  and  rarer  cases,  two  distinct  uterine  cavities 
are  formed,  each  having  its  proper  orifice  and  passage."  No 
such  stage  is  passed  through  during  the  ordinary  development 
of  the  embryo,  and  it  is  difilcult  to  believe,  though  perhaps  not 
impossible,  that  the  two  simple,  minute,  primitive  tubes  should 
know  how  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used)  to  grow  into  two 
distinct  uteri,  each  with  a  well-constructed  orifice  and  passage, 
and  each  furnished  with  numerous  rauscIeB,  nerves,  glands  and 
vessels,  if  they  had  not  formerly  passed  through  a  similar  course 
of  development,  as  in  the  case  of  existing  marsupials.  No  one 
will  pretend  that  so  perfect  a  structure  as  the  abnormal  double 
uterus  in  woman  could  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  But  the 
principle  of  reversion,  by  which  a  long-lost  structure  is  called 
back  into  existence,  might  serve  as  the  guide  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, even  after  the  lapse  of  an  enormous  interval  of  time. 

Professor  Canestrini,  after  discussing  the  foregoing  and  various 
analogous  cases,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that  just  given. 
He  adduces  another  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  malar  hone,*' 


•See  Dt.  a.  Parre'9  well-known  article  in  the  'Cyclopaedia  of  Anat- 
omy and  Phystoloffy.'  vol.  v.,  1859,  p.  642.  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brttes,"  vol.  Ul.,  1868,  p.  687.  Professor  Turner  in  'Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,'  February,  1865. 

•  'Annuarlo  della  Soc.  del  Naturalist!  In  Modena,'  1867.  p.  S3,  Prof. 
Canestrini  gi\es  extracts  on  this  subjeot  from  various  authorities. 
Laurlllard  remarks,  that  as  he  has  found  a  complete  almtlarlty  in  the 
form,  proportions,  and  connection  of  the  two  malar  bones  In  eeveial 
buman  subjects  and  in  certain  apes,  he  cannot  consider  thi^  dlsposiUon. 
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which,  in  some  of  the  Qnadrumana  and  other  mammals,  normally 
consists  of  two  portions.  This  is  its  condition  in  the  human  foetus 
when  two  months  old;  and  through  arrested  development,  It 
sometimes  remains  thus  in  man  when  adult,  more  especially  in 
the  lower  prognathous  races.  Hence  Canestrini  concludes  that 
some  ancient  progenitor  of  man  must  have  had  this  bone  nor- 
mally divided  into  two  portions,  which  afterwards  became  fused 
together.  In  man  the  frontal  bone  consists  of  a  single  piece,  but 
in  the  embryo,  and  in  children,  and  in  almost  all  the  lower  mam- 
mals, it  consists  of  two  pieces  separated  by  a  distinct  suture.  This 
suture  occasionally  persists  more  or  less  distinctly  in  man  after 
maturity;  and  more  frequently  In  ancient  than  in  recent  crania, 
especially,  as  Canestrini  has  observed,  in  those  exhumed  from 
the  Drift,  and  belonging  to  the  brachycephallc  type.  Here  again 
he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the 
malar  bones.  In  this,  and  other  Instances  presently  to  be  given, 
the  cause  of  ancient  races  approaching  the  lower  animals  in 
certain  characters  more  frequently  than  do  the  modern  races, 
appears  to  be,  that  the  latter  stand  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance 
in  the  long  line  of  descent  from  their  early  semi-human  progeni- 
tors. 

Varions  other  anomalies  in  man,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the 
foregoing,  have  been  advanced  by  different  authors,  as  cases  of 
reversion;  but  these  seem  not  a  little  doubtful,  for  we  have  to 
descend  extremely  low  in  the  mammalian  series,  before  we  find 
such  structures  normally  present.** 

of  the  parts  as  simply  accidental.  Another  paper  on  this  same  anomaly 
haa  been  published  by  Dr.  Saviotti  in  the  'Gazetta  delle  CUniche'  Turin, 
1871,  where  he  says  that  traces  of  the  division  may  be  detected  in  about 
two  per  cent,  of  adult  skulls;  he  Also  remarks  that  it  more  fre<iuently 
occurs  In  prognathous  skulls,  not  of  the  Aryan  race,  than  in  others. 
See  also  G.  Delorenzi  on  the  same  subject;  'Tre  nuovl  casi  d'  anomalia 
deir  oeso  malare,*  Torino,  1872.  Also,  E.  Morselll,  'Sopra  una  rara 
anomalia.  dell'  oaao  malare,'  Modena,  1872.  Still  more  recently  Gmber 
has  written  a  pamphlet  en  the  division  oi  this  bone.  I  give  these 
references  because  a  reviewer,  without  any  grounds  or  scmples,  has 
thrown  doubts  on  my  statements. 

«  A  whole  series  of  casee  is  grivefi  by  Isld.  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  'Hist, 
des  Anomalies,'  torn.  Ml.  p.  437.  A  reviewer  ('Journal  of  Anat.  and 
PhyBlologry,'  1871,  p,  868)  blames  roe  much  for  not  having  discussed  the 
numerous  cases,  which  have  been  recorded,  of  various  parts  arrested  in 
their  development.  He  says  that,  according  to  my  theory,  "every  tran- 
"sient  condition  of  an  organ,  during  Its  development.  Is  not  only  a 
"means  to  an  end,  but  once  was  an  end  In  Itself."  This  does  not  seem  to 
zoe  necessartty  to  hold  good.  Why  should  not  variations  occur  during 
an  early  period  of  development,  having  no  relation  to  reversion;  yet 
auch  variations  might  be  preserved  and  accumulated.  If  In  any  way  ser- 
viceable, for  instance.  In  shortening  and  simplifying  the  course  of  de- 
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In  man,  the  canine  teeth  are  perfectly  efficient  Insimments  for 
mastication.  But  their  true  canine  character,  as  Owen*  remarks, 
"is  indicated  by  the  conical  form  of  the  crown,  which  terminates 
"in  an  obtuse  point,  is  oonrex  outward  and  fiat  or  sub-concave 
"within,  at  the  base  of  which  surface  there  is  &  feeble  prominence. 
"The  conicad  form  is  best  espresaed  in  the  Melanian  races,  espe- 
"cially  the  Australian.  The  caujne  is  more  deeply  implanted, 
"and  by  a  stronger  fang  ttian  the  incisolrs."  Nevertheless,  this 
tooth  no  longer  serves  man  aa  a  special  weapon  for  tearing  his 
enemies  or  prey;  it  may,  therefore,  as  far  as  its  proper  function 
is  concerned,  be  considered  as  rudimentary.  In  every  large  col- 
lection of  human  sJculls  some  may  be  found,  as  Haclcel"  observes, 
with  the  canine  teeth  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  others 
iu  the  same  manner  as  In  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  In  these  cases,  open  spaces  between  the  teeth  In 
the  one  jaw  are  left  for  the  reception  of  the  canines  of  the  opposite 
jaw.  An  interspace  of  tliis  kind  in  a  Kaffir  skull,  figured  by  Wag- 
ner, is  surprisingly  wide.**  Considering  how  few  are  the  ancient 
skulls  which  have  been  examined,  compared  to  recent  skulls,  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  at  least  three  cases  the  canines  pro- 
ject largely;  and  in  the  Naulette  jaw  they  are  spoken  of  as  enor- 
moos." 

Of  the  anthropomorphous  apes  the  males  alone  have  their 
canines  fully  developed;  but  in  the  female  gorlHa,  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  female  orang,  these  teeth  project  considerably  beyond 
the  others;  therefore  the  fact,  of  which  1  have  been  assured, 
that  women  sometimes  have  considerably  projecting  canines,  is 
no  serious  objection  to  the  belief  that  their  occasional  great  de- 
velopment in  man  is  a  case  of  reversion  to  an  ape-like  progenitor. 
He  who  rejects  with  scorn  the  belief  that  the  shape  of  his  own 
canines,  and  their  occasional  great  development  In  other  men. 
are  due  to  our  early  forefathers  having  been  provided  with  these 
formidable  weapons,  will  probably  reveal,  by  sneering,  the  line  of 
his  descent.  For  though  he  no  longer  Intends,  nor  has  the  power, 
to  use  these  teeth  as  weapons,  he  will  unconsciously  retract  his 
"snarling  muscles"  (thus  named  by  Sir  C.  Bell),*"  so  as  to  expose 
them  ready  for  action,  like  a  dog  prepared  to  fight. 


veJopment?  And  aeain.  why  should  not  Injurious  abnormalities,  such 
AS  atrophied  or  hypertrophled  parts,  which  have  no  relation  to  a  for- 
mer 8ta.te  of  existence,  occur  &t  an  early  period,  aa  well  as  during 
maturity? 

"  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  IIL  1B68,  p.  32Sb 

*■  'Generelle  Morpholoele.*  18ti6.  B.  U.  s.  civ. 

**  Carl  Vogl's  'Lectures  on  Man,'  Eng.  translat.  1S64,  p.  151. 

•»  C  Carter  Blake,  on  a  jaw  from  La  Naulette,  'Aiithropolog.  Review,' 
,3867.  p.  295.    Schaafthausen.  Ibid.  ISGS.  p.  426. 

The  Anatomy  of  Expression/  1844,  pp,  110,  131, 
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Many  muscles  are  occasionally  developed  in  man,  which  af» 
proper  to  the  Quadrumana  or  other  mammals.  Professor  Vlaco- 
vich*'  examined  forty  male  subjects,  and  found  a  muscle,  called 
by  him  the  ischio-pubic,  in  nineteen  of  them;  in  three  others 
there  was  a  ligament  which  represented  this  muscle;  and  in  the 
remaining  eighteen  no  trace  of  it.  In  only  two  out  of  thirty 
female  subjects  was  this  muscle  developed  on  both  sides,  but  in 
three  others  the  rudimentary  ligament  was  present.  This  muscle, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  sex;  and  on  the  belief  in  the  descent  of  man  from 
some  lower  form,  the  fact  is  intelligible;  for  it  has  been  detected 
in  several  of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  all  of  these  it  serves 
exclusively  to  aid  the  male  in  the  act  of  reproduction. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  in  his  valuable  series  of  papers,"  has  minutely 
described  a  vast  number  of  muscular  variations  in  man.  which 
resemble  normal  structures  in  the  lower  animals.  The  muscles 
which  closely  resemble  those  regularly  present  in  our  nearest 
allies,  the  Quadrumana,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  even  speci- 
fied. In  a  single  male  subject,  having  a  strong  bodily  frame,  and 
well-formed  skull,  no  less  than  seven  muscular  variations  were 
observed,  all  of  which  plainly  represented  muscles  proper  to 
various  kinds  of  apes.  This  man,  for  instance,  had  on  both  sides 
of  his  neck  a  true  and  powerful  "levator  claviculse,"  such  as  Is 
found  in  all  kinds  of  apes,  and  which  is  said  to  occur  in  about 
one  out  of  sixty  human  subjects.*  Again,  this  man  had  "a  special 
"abductor  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth  digit,  such  as  Pro- 
"fessor  Huxley  and  Mr,  Flower  have  shown  to  exist  uniformly 
"in  the  higher  and  lower  apes."  I  will  give  only  two  additional 
cases;  the  acromio-basilar  muscle  is  found  in  all  mammals  below 
man,  and  seems  to  be  correlated  with  a  quadrupedal  gait,""  and 
it  occurs  in  about  one  out  of  sixty  human  subjects.    In  the  lower 


.«  Quoted  by  Prof.  Caneatrinl  In  the  'Annuario,'  &c.,  1867,  p.  90. 

«  These  papers  deserve  careful  study  by  any  one  who  desires  to  learn 
how  frequently  our  muscles  vary,  and  In  varying  come  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Quadrumana,  The  foUowiner  references  relate  to  the  tew 
pelnts  touched  on  In  my  text:  'Proc.  Royal  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  1865,  pp.  37»- 
884;  vol.  XV.  1866,  pp.  241,  242;  vol.  xv.  1867,  p.  544;  vol.  xvl.  1868,  p.  524. 
I  may  here  add  that  Dr.  Murle  and  Mr.  St.  George  Mlvart  have  shown 
in  their  Memoir  on  the  Lemuroidea  ('Transact.  Zoolog.  Soc'  vol.  vH. 
1869.  p.  96),  how  extraordinarily  variable  some  of  the  muscles  are  in 
these  animals,  the  lowest  members  of  the  Primates.  Gradations,  also» 
in  the  muscles  leading  to  structures  found  in  animals  still  lower  In 
the  scale,  are  numerous  in  the  Lemuroidea. 

**  See  also  Prof.  Macalister  in  'Proc.  R.  Irish  Academy,'  vol.  x.  1868^ 
p.  124. 

■>  Mr.  Champneys  in  'Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.'  Nov.,  1871,  p.  178. 
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extremities  Mr.  Bradley"  found  an  abductor  ossia  metatarsi  qulntl 
in  both  feet  of  man;  this  miiscle  had  not  up  to  that  time  been 
recorded  in  mankind,  but  Is  always  present  in  the  anthropomor- 
phous apea.  The  muscles  of  the  hands  and  anns — parts  of  which 
are  so  eminently  characteristic  of  man— are  extremely  liable  to 
vary,  so  as  to  resemble  the  corresponding  muscles  in  the  lower 
animals.'-  Such  reaemblances  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect; 
yet  in  the  latter  case  they  are  manifestly  of  a  transitional  nature. 
Certain  vai'iations  are  more  common  in  man,  and  others  in 
woman,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  reason.  Mr.  Wood, 
after  describing  numerous  variations,  malies  the  following  preg- 
nant remarli:  "Notable  departures  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
"muscular  structures  run  in  grooves  or  directions,  which  must 
"be  taken  to  indicate  some  unknown  factor,  of  much  Importance 
"to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  and  scientific  anat- 
omy."" 

That  this  unknown  factor  is  reversion  to  a  former  state  of 
existence  may  be  admitted  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable." 
It  Is  quite  incredible  that  a  man  should  through  mere  accident 
abnormally  resemble  certain,  apes  in  no  less  than  seven  of  his 
muscles,  If  there  had  been  no  genetic  connection  between  them. 


«  'Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.'  May.  1872.  p.  421. 

"Prof.  Macallster  (Ibid.  p.  121)  has  tabulated  his  observations,  ajid 
finds  that  muscular  abnormalities  are  most  frequent  in  the  fore-arni8» 
secondly.  In  the  face,  thirdly.  In  tlie  foot,  &c. 

"The  Rev.  Br.  Haugbton,  after  giving  ('Proc.  R.  Irish  Academy,' 
June  27,  1864,  p.  715),  a  remarkable  case  of  variation  In  the  human 
flexor  polHcis  longus,  adds,  "This  remarkable  example  shows  that  man 
"may  sometimes  possess  the  arrangement  of  tendons  of  thumb  and 
"fingers  characteristic  of  the  macaque;  but  whether  such  a.  case  should 
"be  regarded  as  a  macaque  pasalng  upwards  Into  a  man,  or  a  man 
"passing  downward  into  a  macaque,  or  as  a  congenital  freak  of  nature, 
"I  cannot  undertake  to  say."  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  so  capable 
an  anatomist,  and  bo  embittered  an  opponent  of  evolutionism,  admit- 
ting even  the  posstbUlty  of  eitKer  of  his  flrat  propositions.  Prof.  Mac- 
allster has  also  described  ("Proc.  R.  Irish  Acad.'  vol.  x.  1864,  p.  138) 
variations  in  the  flexor  pollicis  longrus,  remarkable  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  same  muscle  In  the  Quadrumana, 

**  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  Mr.  Wood  has  pub- 
lished another  memoir  in  the  'Phil.  Transactions,'  1870,  p.  83,  on  the 
i.varletles  of  the  mxiacles'of  the  human  neck,  shoulder,  and  chest.  He 
shows  how  extremely  variable  these  rausclea  are,  and  how  often 
id  how  closely  the  variations  resemble  the  normal  muscles  of  the 
lower  animals.  He  sums  up  toy  remarking,  "It  will  be  enough  for  my 
"purpoee  it  I  have  succeeded  In  showing  the  more  important  forma 
"which,  when  occurring  as  varieties  in  the  human  subject,  tend  to  ex- 
"hlblt  in  a  sufficiently  marked  manner  what  may  be  considered  aa 
"proofs  and  examples  of  the  Darwinian  principle  of  reversion  or  law 
"of  Inheritance,  In  this  department  ol  anatomical  acieuce." 
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On  the  other  band,  if  man  is  deeceaicled  from  some  &pe-like  crea- 
ture, no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why  certain  muscles  ehould 
not  suddenly  reappear  after  an  interval  of  many  thoiisand  genera- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  dark* 
colored  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the  legs  and  shoulders,  after 
an  interval  of  hundreds,  or  more  probably  of  thousands  of  genera- 
tions. 

These  various  cases  of  reversion  are  so  closely  related  to  those 
of  rudimentary  organs  given  in  the  first  chapter,  that  many  of 
them  might  have  been  indifferently  Introduced  either  there  or 
here.  Thus  a  human  uterus  furnished  with  cornua  may  be  said 
to  represent,  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  the  same  organ  In  its 
normal  state  in  certain  mammals.  Some  parts  which  are  rudi- 
mentary in  man,  as  the  os  coccyx  in  both  sexes,  and  the  mammse 
in  the  male  sex,  are  always  present;  whilst  others,  such  as  the 
supracondyloid  foramen,  only  occasionally  appear,  and  therefore 
might  have  been  introduced  under  the  head  of  reversion.  These 
several  reversionary  structures,  as  well  as  the  strictly  rudi- 
mentary ones,  reveal  the  descent  of  man  from  s<Kne  lower  form 
in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

Correlated  Variation. — In  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  many 
structures  are  so  intimately  related,  that  when  one  part  varies 
so  does  another,  without  our  being  able,  in  most  cases,  to  ai^ign 
any  reason.  We  cannot  say  whether  the  one  part  governs  the 
other,  or  whether  both  are  governed  by  some  earlier  developed 
part.  Various  monstrosities,  as  L  Geoffroy  repeatedly  insists,  are 
thus  Intimately  connected.  Homologous  structures  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  change  together,  as  we  see  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Meckel  long 
ago  remarked,  that  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  depart  from 
their  proper  type,  they  almost  always  Imitate  those  of  the  leg; 
and  so,  conversely,  with  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  The  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing,  the  teeth  and  hair,  the  color  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  hair,  color  and  constitution,  are  more  or  less  correlated." 
Professor  Schaaffhausen  first  drew  attention  to  the  relation  ap- 
parently existing  between  a  muscular  frame  and  the  strongly- 
pronounced  supra-orbital  ridges,  which  are  so  eharaeterfstie  of 
the  lower  races  of  man. 

Besides  the  variations  which  can  be  grouped  with  more  or 
less  probability  under  the  foregoing  heads,  there  is  a  large  class 
of  variations  which  may  be  provisionally  called  spontaneous,  for 
to  o«r  ignorance  they  appear  to  arise  without  any  exciting  cause. 
It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  such  variations,  whether  consist- 


"  Th«  authorities  for  these  several  Ertatements  are  gtvea  In  my  'Va- 
riatiea  of  Animals  under  D<anestleation,'  vol.  fl.  pp.  8t(K-986. 
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iBg  of  allsht  Individual  differences,  or  of  strongly-marked  and 
abrupt  deviation*  of  structure,  depend  much  more  on  -ha  consti- 
tution of  the  organism  than  on  the  nature  of  the  conditions  to 
wMch  it  has  been  subjected.-" 

Rate  of  Increase. —Civilized  populations  have  been  knovrn  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  double  their 
numbers  in  twenty-flve  years;  and,  according  to  a  calculation  by 
Euler.  this  might  occur  in  a  little  over  twelve  years."  At  the 
former  rate,  the  present  population  of  the  United  States  (thirty 
millions),  would  in  G57  yeai-a  cover  the  whole  terraqueous  globe 
so  thickly,  that  four  men  would  have  to  stand  on  each  square 
yard  of  surface.  The  primary  or  fundamental  check  to  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  man  is  the  diOlculty  of  gaining  subsistence,  and 
of  living  in  comfort.  We  may  infer  that  this  is  the  case  from  wiiat 
we  see,  for  Instance,  In  the  United  States^  where  subeistence  la 
easy,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  If  such  means  were  suddenly 
doubled  in  Great  Britain,  our  number  would  be  quickly  doubled. 
With  civilized  nations  this  primary  check  acts  chiefly  by  restrain* 
Ing  marriages.  The  greater  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  poorest 
classes  is  also  very  important;  as  well  as  the  greater  mortality, 
from  various  dls'eases,  of  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  and  miserable 
houses,  at  all  ages.  The  effects  of  severe  epidemics  and  wars 
are  soon  counterbalanced,  and  more  than  counterbalanced.  In 
nations  placed  under  favorable  conditions.  Emigration  also  comes 
In  aid  as  a  temporary  cheeky  hut,  with  the  extremely  poor  classes, 
not  to  any  great  extent. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  as  Malthus  has  remarked,  that  the 
reproductlTe  power  is  actually  less  in  barbarous,  than  In  civilized 
races.  We  know  nothing  positively  on  this  head,  for  with  savages 
no  census  has  been  taken;  but  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
mifisionariea,  and  of  others  who  have  long  resided  with  such 
people,  it  appears  that  their  families  are  usually  small,  and 
large  ones  rare.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  women  suckling  their  infants  during  a  long  timer 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  savages,  who  often  suffer  much 
hardship,  and  who  do  not  obtain  so  much  nutritious  food  as 
clviliaed  men.  would  be  actually  lees  prolific.  I  have  shown  in  a 
former  work,"  that  all  our  domesticated  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
and  all  our  cultivated  plants,  are  more  fertile  than  the  cor- 
responding species  in  a  state  of  nature.    It  is  no  TBlfd  objection  to 


■•This  whole  subject  has  been  ili.scwssed  in  chap.  xxlU.  vol.  11.  of  my 
"Variation  of  Animate  and  Plants  under  Domesticatfon.' 

•J  See  the  ever  memorabla  'Earay  on  the  Prln<dple  of  P*opuJation,"  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Malthug,  vol.  I.  1S2R,  p.  5,  517. 

*^  'Variation  of  Aoioiala  and  Plants  under  Domeiitlcatton,'  vol.  IL. 
pp.  111-U3,  163. 
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this  conclusion  that  animals  suddenly  supplied  with  an  ezce&B  of 
food,  or  when  grown  very  fat;  and  tliat  most  plants  on  sudden 
removal  from  very  poor  to  very  rich  soil,  are  rendered  more  or 
less  sterile.  We  might,  therefore,  expect  that  civilized  men, 
who  in  one  sense  are  highly  domesLicated,  would  be  more  prolific 
than  wild  men.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  increaeed  fertility 
of  civilized  nations  would  become,  as  with  our  domestic  animals, 
an  inherited  character:  it  is  at  least  known  that  with  mankind 
a  tendency  to  produce  twins  nina  in  families.'* 

Notwithstanding  that  savages  appear  to  be  less  prolific  than 
civilized  people,  they  would  no  doubt  rapidly  increase  if  their 
numbers  were  not  by  some  means  rigidly  kept  down.  The  San- 
tali,  or  hill-tribes  of  India,  have  recently  afforded  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact;  for,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hunter,'"  they  have  In- 
creased at  an  extraordinary  rate  since  vaccination  has  been  intro- 
duced, other  pestilences  mitigated,  and  war  Bterniy  suppressed. 
This  increase,  however,  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not 
these  rude  people  spread  into  the  adjoining  districts,  and  worked 
for  hire.  Savages  almost  always  marry;  yet  there  is  some  pru- 
dential restraint,  for  they  do  not  commonly  marry  at  tht  earliest 
possible  age.  The  young  men  are  often  required  to  show  that 
they  can  support  a  wife;  and  they  generally  have  first  to  earn 
the  price  of  which  to  purchase  her  from  her  parents.  With  sav- 
ages the  difBculty  of  obtaining  subsistence  occasionaljy  limits 
their  number  in  a  much  more  direct  manner  than  with  civilized 
'people,  for  all  tribes  periodically  suffer  from  severe  famines.  At 
Buch  times  savages  are  forced  to  devour  much  bad  tood,  and 
their  health  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injured.  Many  accounts  have 
been  published  of  their  protruding  stomachs  and  emaciaxed  limbs 
after  and  during  famines.  They  are  then,  also,  compelled  to 
wander  much,  and,  as  I  was  assured  tn  Australia,  their  infanta 
perish  in  large  numbers.  As  famines  are  periodical,  depending 
chiefly  on  extreme  seasons,  all  tribes  must  fluctuate  in  number. 
They  cannot  steadily  and  regularly  increase,  as  there  Is  no  arti- 
ficial increase  in  the  supply  of  food.  Savages,  when  hard  pressed, 
encroach  on  each  other's  territories,  and  war  is  the  resuli;  but 
they  are  indeed  almost  always  at  war  with  their  neighbors.  They 
are  liable  to  many  accidents  on  land  and  water  in  their  search  for 
food;  and  In  some  countries  they  suffer  much  from  the  larger 
beasts  of  prey.  Even  in  India,  districts  have  been  depopulated  by 
the  ravages  of  tigers. 

Malthus  has  discussed  these  several  checks,  but  he  does  not  lay 
Btress  enough  on  what  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all, 


I 
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I 
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•»  Mr.  Sedgrwtck,  'British  and  Foreign  Medlco-Chirurg.  Review,  ; 
1863,  p.  170. 
•>  'The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,'  by  W.  W,  Hunter,  1868,  p.  2Si. 
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namely  infanticide,  especially  of  female  infants,  and  the  habit  of 
procuring  abortion.  These  practices  now  prevail  in  many  quar- 
ters of  the  T^?orM;  and  infanticide  seems  formerly  to  have  pre- 
vailed, as  Mr.  M'Lenaan"'  has  ehown,  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale.  These  practices  appear  to  have  originated  in  Bavages  recog- 
niziug  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  supporting  all 
the  iiifants  that  are  born.  Licentiousness  may  also  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  chechs;  but  this  does  not  follow  from  failing  means 
of  subsistence;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases 
(as  in  Japan)  it  has  been  intentionally  encouraged  as  a  means  at 
keeping  down  the  population. 

If  we  look  back  to  an  extremely  remote  epoch,  before  man  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  manhood,  he  would  have  been  guided 
more  by  instinct  and  less  by  reason  than  are  the  lowest  savages 
at  the  present  time.  Our  early  semi-human  progenitors  would  not 
have  practiced  infanticide  or  polyandry;  for  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals  are  never  bo  perverted'"  as  to  lead  them  regularly  to 
destroy  their  cwn  oBTspriiig,  or  to  be  quite  devoid  of  jealousy. 
There  would  have  been  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage,  and 
the  sexes  would  have  freely  united  at  an  early  age.  Hence  the 
progenitors  of  man  would  have  tended  to  Increase  rapidly;  but 
checks  of  some  bind,  either  periodical  or  constant,  must  have 
kept  dovm  their  numbers,  even  more  severely  than  with  existing 
savages.  What  the  precise  nature  of  these  checks  were,  we  can- 
not say,  any  more  than  with  most  other  animals.  We  know  that 
horses  and  cattle,  which  are  not  extremely  prolific  animals,  whea 
first  turned  loose  In  South  America,  increased  at  an  enormous  rate. 
The  elephant,  the  slowest  breeder  of  al]  known  animals,  would  In 
a  few  thousand  years  stock  the  whole  world.  The  increase  of 
every  species  of  monkey  must  be  checked  by  some  means;  but  not, 
as  Brehm  remarks,  by  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey.  No  one  will 
assume  that  the  actual  power  of  reproduction  in  the  wild  horses 
and  cattle  of  America,  was  at  first  in  any  sensible  degree  in- 


•1  'Primitive  Marrlagre,'  1S65. 

*-  A  writer  in  the  'Spectator*  (March  12th,  1371,  p.  320)  comments  as 
follows  on  this  passage:— "Mr.  Darwin  finds  himself  compe-llod  to  re- 
"Introduce  a  new  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man.  He  shows  that  the 
"InstiQcta  of  the  higher  animals  are  tsa-  nobler  than  the  habits  of  aav- 
"affe  races  of  men,  and  he  flinda  himself,  therefore,  compelled  to  re- 
"IntroiJuce,— In  a  form  of  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  which  he 
"appears  to  be  quite  unconscious,— and  to  introduce  as  a  scientific 
"hypothesis  the  doctrine  that  man's  gain  of  knowledge  was  the  cause 
"of  a  temporary  but  long-enduring  moral  deterioration  as  indicated  by 
"the  many  foul  customs  especially  a3  to  marriage,  of  savage  tribes. 
"What  does  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  moral  degeneration  of  man 
"through  his  snatching  at  a  knowledge  forbidden  him  by  his  highest 
"Instinct  assert  beyond  this?" 
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creased;  or  that,  as  each  district  became  fully  stocked,  this  same 
power  was  diminished.  No  doubt  in  this  case,  and  in  all  others, 
many  checks  concur,  and  different  checks  under  different  circum- 
stances; periodical  dearths,  depending  on  unfavorable  seasons, 
being  probably  the  most  important  of  all.  So  It  will  have  be^i 
-with  the  early  progenitors  of  man. 

Natural  Selection.  —We  have  now  seen  that  man  is  variable  in 
body  and  mind;  and  that  the  variations  are  induced,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  the  same  general  causes,  and  obey  the 
same  general  laws,  as  with  the  lower  animals.  Man  has  spread 
widely  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  must  have  been  exposed, 
during  his  Incessant  migrations,™  to  the  most  diversified  condi- 
tions. The  Inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Cape  of  Good. 
Hope,  and  Tasmania  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  of  the  Arctic 
regions  in  the  other,  must  have  passed  through  many  climates, 
and  changed  their  habits  many  times,  before  they  reached  their 
present  homes.**  The  early  progenitors  of  man  must  also  have 
tended,  like  all  other  animals,  to  have  increased  beyond  their 
means  of  subsistence;  they  must,  therefore  occasionally  have  been 
exposed  to  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  consequently  to  the  rigid 
law  of  natural  selection.  Beneficial  variations  of  all  kinds,  will 
thus,  either  occasionally  or  habitually,  have  been  preserved,  and 
injurious  ones  eliminated.  I  do  not  refer  to  strongly-marked  de- 
viations of  structure,  which  occur  only  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
but  to  mere  individual  differences.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  muscles  of  our  hands  and  feet,  which  determine  our  powers  of 
movement,  are  liable,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,*^  to  incessant 
variability.  If  then  the  progenitors  of  man  inhabiting  any  dis- 
trict, especially  one  undergoing  some  change  in  its  conditions, 
were  divided  into  two  equal  bodies,  the  one  half  which  included  all 
the  individuals  best  adapted  by  their  powers  of  movement  for  gain- 
ing subsistence,  or  for  defending  themselves,  would  on  an  average 
survive  in  greater  numbers,  and  procreate  more  offspring  than  the 
other  and  less  well  endowed  half. 

Man  in  the  rudest  state  in  which  he  now  exists  is  the  most  domi- 
nant animal  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  earth.  He  has  spread 
more  widely  than  any  other  highly  organized  form;  and  all  others 
have  yielded  before  him.  He  manifestly  owes  this  immense  superi- 

*•  See  some  good  remarks  to  this  effect  by  W.  Stanley  Jevoos,  "A 
"'Deduction  from  Darwin's  Theory,"  'Nature,'  1899,  p.  231. 

0*  JLAtbam,  'Mua  and  his  Migrations.'  18S1,  p.  186. 

u  Messrs.  Murle  and  Mivart  in  thefar  'Anatomy  of  the  liemuroidea* 
<'Transaet.  Zoolo^.  Soc.  voL  vH.  1869,  pp.  W-OS)  say,  "some  muscles  are 
"so  irregular  in  their  distribution  that  they  cannot  be  well  classed  in 
"any  of  the  above  groups."  These  muscles  differ  even  on  the  oppo« 
site  sides  of  the  same  individual. 
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ortty  to  his  intellectual  faculties,  to  his  social  habits,  which  lead 
him  to  aid  and  defend  his  fellowB,  and  to  hfs  corporeal  structure. 
The  supreme  importance  of  these  characters  has  heen  proTCd  hy 
Lhe  final  arbitrament  of  the  battle  for  life.  Through  his  po-were 
of  Intellect,  articulate  language  has  heen  evolved:  and  on  this  his 
wonderful  advancement  has  mainly  depended.  As  Mr.  Chatincey 
Wright  remarks:"  "a  psychological  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  Ian- 
"guage  shows,  that  even  the  smallest  proficiency  In  it  might  re- 
"quire  more  brain  power  than  the  greatest  proficiency  In  any  other 
"direction."  He  lias  invented  and  is  able  to  use  various  weapons, 
tools,  traps.  &c.,  with  which  he  defends  himself,  ftills  or  catches 
prey,  and  otherwise  obtains  food.  He  has  made  rafts  or  canoes 
for  fishing  or  crossing  over  to  neighboring  fertile  islands.  He 
has  discovered  the  art  of  malcing  fire,  by  which  hard  and  stringy 
roots  can  be  rendered  digestible,  and  poisonous  roots  or  herbs 
Innocuous.  This  discovery  of  flre,  probably  the  greatest  ever 
made  by  man,  excepting  language,  dates  from  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  These  several  inventions,  by  which  man  In  the  rudest 
state  has  become  bo  preeminent,  are  the  direct  results  of  the  devel- 
opment of  his  powers  of  obsen^ation,  memory,  curiosity,  imagina- 
tion, and  reason.  I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  is  that 
Mr.  Wallace"  maintains,  that  "natural  selection  could  only  have 
"endowed  the  savage  with  a  brain  a  little  superior  to  that  of  an 
•'ape.- 

Although  the  Intellectual  powers  and  social  habits  of  man  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  him,  we  must  not  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  his  tjodily  structure,  to  which  subject  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted;  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  or  moral  faculties  being  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

Even  to  hammer  with  precision  Is  no  easy  matter,  as  every  one 


"Uaalts  of  Natural  Selection,  North  American  Review/  Oct,  1870» 
p.  296. 

•^  'Quarterly  Review.*  April.  1S69,  p.  392.  This  subject  ta  more  Xully 
discussed  in  Mr.  Wallace's  'Contributions  to  the  Th£ory  of  Natural 
Selection,*  1870,  In  which  all  the  essays  referred  to  In  this  work  are 
rtpMblished.  The  'Essay  on  Man'  has  been  aMy  criticized  by  Prof. 
Claparede,  on©  of  the  most  distinguished  KooIORlsts  in  Europe,  in  an 
article  published  In  the  'Bibllotheque  Unlvsrselle.'  June,  187D.  The  r*- 
Boark  Quoted  In  roy  text  will  surprise  tr\'ery  one  who  has  rtatl  lilr. 
Wallace's  celebrated  paper"  on  The  Otigtxi  at  Human  Baces  deduced 
from  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,'  or^inaJly  pubiiabed  in  the>  'An- 
thropological Review,'  May,  18C4,  p.  clvili.  I  cannot  here  resist  quot- 
Intf  a  most  juat  remai-k  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  ('Prehistoric  Tlmee/  1806. 
r.  *™>  In  reference  to  this  paper,  namely,  that  Mr.  "Wallace,  "with 
"characteristic  uirtelflshness,  ascrfbt^s  h  (1.  e.  the  idea  of  natura!  seleo- 
"tlon)  unreservedly  to  Mr.  Darwin,  aJthonph,  as  \s  well  known,  h« 
"struck  out  the  Idea  Independently,  and  published  it,  though  not  wttb 
"llie  same  elaboration,  at  the  Eame  time." 
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who  has  tried  to  learn  carpentry  will  admit.  To  throw  a  stone 
with  as  true  an  aim  as  a  Fuegian  in  defending  himself,  or  in  kill- 
ing birds,  requires  the  most  consummate  perfection  in  the  cor- 
related action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder,  and, 
further,  a  fine  sense  of  touch.  In  throwing  a  stone  or  spear,  and 
in  many  other  actions,  a  man  must  stand  firmly  on  his  feet,  and 
this  again  demands  the  perfect  co-adaptation  of  numerous  mus- 
cles. To  chip  a  flint  into  the  rudest  tool,  or  to  form  a  barbed  spear 
or  hook  from  a  bone,  demands  the  use  of  a  perfect  hand;  for,  as 
a  most  capable  judge,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,*"  remarks,  the  shaping  firag- 
ments  of  stone  into  knives,  lances,  or  arrow-heads,  shows  "ex- 
traordinary ability  and  long  practice."  This  is  to  a  great  extent 
proved  by  the  fact  that  primeval  men  practiced  a  division  of  labor; 
each  man  did  not  manufacture  his  own  flint  tools  or  rude  pottery, 
but  certain  individuals  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  such 
work,  no  doubt  receiving  in  exchange  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
Archaeologists  are  convinced  that  an  enormous  interval  of  time 
elapsed  before  our  ancestors  thought  of  grinding  chipped  flints 
into  smooth  tools.  One  can  hardly  doubt,  that  a  man-like  animal 
who  possessed  a  hand  and  arm  sufficiently  perfect  to  throw  a  ston^ 
with  precision,  or  to  form  a  flint  into  a  rude  tool,  could,  with  suf- 
ficient practice,  as  far  as  mechanical  skill  alone  is  concerned, 
make  almost  anj^hing  which  a  civilized  man  can  make.  The 
structure  of  the  hand  in  this  respect  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  vocal  organs,  which  in  the  apes  are  used  for  uttering  various 
signal-cries,  or,  as  in  one  genus,  musical  cadences;  but  in  man  the 
closely  similar  vocal  organs  have  become  adapted  through  the  in- 
herited effects  of  use  for  the  utterance  of  articulate  language. 

Turning  now  to  the  nearest  allies  of  men,  and  therefore  to  the 
best  representatives  of  our  early  progenitors,  we  find  that  the 
hands  of  the  Quadrumana  are  constructed  on  the  same  general 
pattern  as  our  own,  but  are  far  less  perfectly  adapted  for  diver- 
sifled  uses.  Their  hands  do  not  serve  for  locomotion  so  well  as 
the  feet  of  a  dog;  as  may  be  seen  in  such  monkeys  as  the  chim- 
panzee and  orang,  which  walk  on  the  outer  margins  of  the  palms, 
or  on  the  knuckles.*  Their  hands,  however,  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  climbing  trees.  Monkeys  seize  thin  branches  or  ropes, 
with  the  thumb  on  one  side  and  the  fingers  and  palm  on  the  other, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do.  They  can  thus  also  lift  rather  large 
objects,  such  as  the  neck  of  a  bottle  to  their  mouths.  Baboons 
turn  over  stones,  and  scratch  up  roots  with  their  hands.  They 
seize  nuts,  insects,  or  other  small  objects  with  the  thumb  in  oppo- 


«•  Quoted  by  Mr.  Lawson  Talt  In  his  'Lew  of  Natural  Seleotion.'— 
•Dubllh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,'  Feb.  1869,  Dr.  KeUer 
Is  likewise  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

*  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  ill.  p.  7L 
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Bitioix  to  the  fingers,  and  bo  doubt  they  thus  extract  eggs  and  the 
young  from  the  nests  of  birds.  Americau  monkeys  beat  the  wild 
oranges  oa  the  branches  until  the  rind  is  cracked,  and  then  tear  it 
off  with  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  In  a  wild  state  they  break 
open  hard  fruits  with  stones.  Other  monkeys  open  mussel-shells 
with  the  two  thumbs.  With  their  fingers  they  pull  out  thorns  and 
burs,  and  hunt  for  each  other's  parasites.  They  roll  down  stones, 
or  throw  them  at  their  enemies:  nevertheless,  they  are  clumsy  in 
these  various  actions,  and,  as  I  have  myself  seen,  are  quite  unable 
to  throw  a  stone  with  precision. 

It  seems  to  me  far  from  true  that  because  "objects  are  grasped 
"clumsily"  by  monkeys,  "a  much  less  specialized  organ  of  pre- 
"henslon"  would  have  served  them'**  equally  well  with  their  pres- 
ent hands.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  more 
perfectly  constructed  hands  would  have  been  an  advantage  to 
them,  provided  that  they  were  not  thus  rendered  leas  fitted  for 
climbing  trees.  We  may  suspect  that  a  hand  as  perfect  as  that 
o^  man  would  have  been  disadvantageous  for  climbing;  for  the 
most  arboreal  monkeys  in  the  world,  namely,  Atelea  in  America, 
Colobus  in  Africa,  and  Hylobates  in  Asia,  are  either  thumbless,  or 
their  toes  partially  cohere,  so  that  their  limbs  are  converted  into 
mere  grasping  hooks." 

Ab  Boon  as  some  ancient  member  in  the  great  series  of  the 
Primates  came  to  be  less  arboreal,  owing  to  a  change  in  its  man- 
ner of  procuring  subsistence,  or  to  some  change  In  the  surround- 
ing conditions,  Its  habitual  manner  of  progression  would  have  been 
modified'  and  thus  it  would  have  been  rendered  more  strictly 
quarlrupedal  or  bipedal.  Baboons  frequent  hilly  and  rocky  dis- 
tricts, and  only  from  necessity  climb  high  trees;""  and  they  have 
acquired  almost  the  gait  of  a  dog.  Man  alone  has  become  a  biped; 
and  we  can,  I  think,  partly  see  how  he  has  come  to  assume  his 
erect  attitude,  which  forms  one  of  hia  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters. Man  could  not  have  attained  his  present  dominant  position 
in  the  world  without  the  use  of  his  hands,  which  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  act  in  obedience  to  bis  will.  Sir  C.  Bell"'  insists  that 
"the  hand  supplies  all  instruments,  and  by  its  correspondence  with 
"the  intellect  gives  him  universal  dominion."    But  the  hands  and 


w  'Quarterly  Review.'  April,  18B9,  p.  392. 

"  In  Hylobates  syndactylus,  as  the  name  expresses,  two  of  th©  toes 
regularly  cohere;  ana  this,  as  Mr.  Blyth  informa  me  is  occasionally 
the  case  with  the  toes  of  H.  aglUa,  lar,  and  leuclscus.  Colobuf  is 
strictly  arboreal  and  extraordinarily  active  (Brehm,  'Thierleben,'  B.  L 
s.  50).  but  whether  a  better  climber  than  tbe  species  of  the  allied  sen- 
[«ra,  T  do  not  know.  It  deeerves  notice  that  the  feet  of  the  sloths,  the 
most  arboreal  animals  in  the  world,  are  wonderfully  hook^Ilke. 

"  Brehm,  'Thierleben.'  B.  1.  s.  80. 

«  "The  Hand,"  &c.  'Brldgewater  Treatise,'  1833,  p.  58, 
6 
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arms  could  hardly  have  become  perfect  enou^  to  have  maira- 
factured  vreapons,  or  to  have  hurled  stones  and  spears  with  a  tme 
aim,  as  long  as  they  were  habitually  used  for  locomotion  and  tor 
supporting  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  or,  as  before  remarked, 
80  long  as  they  were  especially  fitted  for  climbing  trees.  Such 
rough  treatment  would  also  have  blunted  the  sense  of  tooch,  on 
which  their  delicate  use  largely  depends.  From  these  eaoscs 
alone  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  man  to  become  a  biped; 
but  for  many  actions  it  is  indispensable  that  the  arms  and  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  should  be  free;  and  he  must  for  this  end 
stand  firmly  on  his  feet.  To  gain  this  great  advantage^  the  feet 
have  been  rendered  flat;  and  the  great  toe  has  been  peculiarly 
modified,  though  this  has  entailed  the  almost  complete  loss  of  its 
power  of  prehension.  It  accords  with  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  physiological  labor,  prevailing  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  as  the  hands  became  perfected  for  prehension,  the  feet 
should  have  become  perfected  for  support  and  locomotion.  With 
some  savages,  however,  the  foot  has  not  altogether  l<»t  its  pre- 
hensile power,  as  shown  by  their  manner  of  climbing  trees,  and  ot 
using  them  in  other  ways.'* 

If  It  be  an  advantage  to  man  to  stand  firmly  on  his  feet  andi 
to  have  his  hands  and  arms  free,  of  which,  from  his  pre-eml- 
senat  success  in  the  battle  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  ft  shonld  not  have  been  advanti^eona 
to  the  progenitors  of  man  to  have  become  more  and  more 
erect  or  bipedal.  They  would  thus  have  been  better  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  stones  or  clubs,  to  attack  their  prey, 
or  otherwise  to  obtain  food.  The  best  built  indivldaals 
would  in  the  long  run  have  succeeded  best,  and  have  sur- 
vived in  larger  numbers.  If  the  gorilla  and  a  few  allied 
forms  had  become  extinct,  It  might  have  been  argued,  with 
great  force  and  apparent  truth,  that  an  animal  could  not  have 
been  gradually  converted  from  a  quadruped  Into  a  biped,  as  all 
the  individuals  in  an  intermediate  condition  would  have  been 
miserably  ill-fitted  for  progression.  But  we  know  (and  this  is  well 
worthy  of  reflection)  that  the  anthropomorphous  apes  are  now 
actually  In  an  Intermediate  condition;  and  no  one  doubts  that 
they  are  on  the  whole  well  adapted  for  their  conditions  of  life. 
Thus  the  gorilla  runs  with  a  sidelong  shambling  gait,  but  more 

w  Hackel  has  an  excellent  discussion  on  the  steps  by  which  man  be- 
came a  biped:  'Naturllche  Schopfungsgeschlchte,'  1868,  s.  507.  Dr. 
Buchner  ('Conferences  sur  la  Theorle  Darwinlenne,'  1869,  p.  135)  has 
given  erood  cases  of  the  use  of  the  foot  as  a  prehensfle  organ  by  man; 
a»ad  has  also  written  on  the  manner  of  progression  of  the  higher  apes, 
•■o  which  I  allude  In  the  following  paragraph:  see  also  Owen  ('Anat- 
omy of  Vertebrates/  voL  Hi.  p.  71)  on  this  latter  subject. 
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commonly  progresses  by  resting  on  its  bent  hands.    The  long- 
(^rmed  apes  occajsionaJly  use  their  arms  like  crutches,  swinging 
leir  bodies  forward  between  them,  and  some  liinda  of  HylobateB, 
rithout  having  been  taught,  can  walk  or  run  upright  with  tolerabls 
luicltaeas;  yet  they  move  awkwardly,  and  much  less  securely  than 
lan.    We  see,  in  short,  in  existing  monkeys  a  manner  of  progres- 
sion intermediate  between  that  of  a  quadruped  aud  a  biped;  but, 
an  unprejudiced  judge^  insists,  the  anthropomorphous  apes 
ipproach  in  structure  more  nearly  to  the  bipedal  than  to  the  quad- 
rupedal type. 

As  the  progenitors  of  man  became  more  and  more  erect,  with 
their  hands  and  arms  more  and  more  modified  for  prehension  and 
{Mother  purposes,  with  their  feet  and  legs  at  the  same  time  trans- 
formed for  firm  support  and  progression,  endless  other  changes  of 
structure  would  have  become  necessary.    The  pelvis  would  have 
be  broadened,  the  spine  peculiarly  curved,  and  the  head  fixed  in. 
altered  position,  all  which  changes  have  l>een  attained  by  man, 
*rof.  Schaaffhausen'"  maintains  that  "the  powerful  mastoid  proc- 
"eases  of  the  human  skull  are  the  reault  of  his  erect  position;" 
tod  these  processes  are  absent  in  the  oraug,  chimpanzee,  &c..  and 
ire  smaller  in  the  gorilla  than  in  man.    Various  other  structures. 
'    which  appear  connected  with  man's  erect  position,  might  here 
have  been  abided.    It  Is  very  difficult  to  decide  how  far  these  cor- 
related modificatioiis  are  the  result  of  natural  selection,  and  how 
far  of  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  use  of  certain  parts,  or 
of  the  action  of  one  part  on  another.    No  doubt  these  means  of 
change  ofien  co-operate:    thus  when  certain  muscles,   and   ihe 
^krests  of  bone  to  which  they  are  attached,  become  enlarged  by  ha- 
^■bitual  use,  this  shows  that  certain  actions  are  habitually  per- 
Hformed  and  moat  be  serviceable.    Hence  the  individuals  which 
V  performed  them  best,  would  tend  to  survive  in  greater  numbers. 
The  free  uee  of  the  arms  and  hands,  partly  the  cause  and  partly 
the  result  of  man's  erect  position,  appears  to  have  led  in  an  in- 
direct manner  to  other  modifications  of  structure.    The  early  male 
forefathers  of  man  were,  as  previously  stated,  probably  furnished 
with  great  canine  teeth;  but  as  they  gradually  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  stones,  clubs,  or  oxher  weapons,  for  fighting  with  their 
enemies  or  rivals,  they  would  use  their  jaws  and  teeth  less  and 
less.    In  this  case,  the  jaws,  together  with  the  teeth,  would  be- 
come reduced  In  size,  as  we  may  feel  almost  sure  from  Innumerable 
analogous  cases.    In  a  future  chapter  we  shall  meet  with  a  closely 


^Prof.  Broca,  La  Constitution  des  ■\'"ertebrea  cajudalca;  "La  Re\'ue 
d'Anlhropologie,'  1872.  p.  26  (separate  copy). 

^  'On  the  Primitive  Form  of  the  Skull,*  translated  In  'Anthropolog- 
ical R»ivlew.'  Oct.  1868,  p.  42*..  Owen  CAratomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  il. 
\666,  p.  561)  on  the  mastoid  processes  in  the  hig^her  apea. 
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parallel  case,  in  tbe  reduction  or  complete  disappearance  of  the 
canine  teeth  in  male  ruminants,  apparently  in  relation  with  the 
development  of  their  horns;  and  in  horses,  in  relation  to  thQJlr 
habit  of  fighting  with  their  incisor  teeth  and  hoofs. 

In  the  adult  male  anthropomorphous  apes,  as  Rutimeyer,"  and 
others,  have  insisted,  it  is  the  effect  on  the  skull  of  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  jaw-muscles  that  causes  it  to  differ  so  greatly  In 
many  respects  from  that  of  man,  and  has  given  to  these  anima-8 
"a  truly  frightful  physiognomy."  Therefore,  as  the  Jaws  and 
teeth  in  man's  progenitors  gradually  became  reduced  in  size,  the 
adult  skull  would  have  come  to  resemble  more  and  more  that  ot 
existing  man.  As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  great  redaction  of  the 
canine  teeth  in  the  males  would  almost  certainly  affect  the  teeth 
of  the  females  through  inheritance. 

As  the  various  mental  faculties  gradually  developed  themselves 
the  brain  would  almost  certainly  become  larger.  No  one,  I  pre- 
sume, doubts  that  the  large  proportion  which  the  size  of  man's 
brain  bears  to  hii;  body,  compared  to  the  same  proportion  in  tbe 
gorilla  or  orang,  is  closely  connected  with  his  higher  mental  pow- 
ers. We  meet  with  closely  analogous  facts  with  insects,  for  in 
ants  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  In 
all  the  Hymenoptera  these  ganglia  are  many  times  larger  than  in 
the  less  intelligent  orders,  such  as  beetles."  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  supposes  that  the  intellefct  of  any  two  animals  or  of  any  two 
men  can  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  cubic  contents  of  their  skulls. 
It  is  certain  that  there  may  be  extraordinary  mental  activity 
with  an  extremely  small  absolute. mass  of  nervous  matter:  thus 
the  wonderfully  diversified  instincts,  mental  powers,  and  affec- 
tions of  ants  are  notorious,  yet  their  cerebral  ganglia  are  not  so 
large  as  the  quarter  of  a  small  pin's  head.  Under  this  point  ot 
view,  the  brain  of  an  ant  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  atoms  of 
matter  in  the  world,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  brain  of  a  man. 

The  belief  that  there  exists  in  man  some  close  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties is  supported  by  the  comparison  of  the  skulls  of  savage  and  civ- 
ilized races,  of  ancient  and  modem  people,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
the  whole  vertebrate  series.  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  has  proved,** 
by  many  careful  measurements,  that  the  mean  internal  capacity 
of  the  skull  in  Europeans  is  92.3  cubic  inches;  in  Americans  87.5; 

"  'Die  Grenzen  der  Thierwelt,  elne  Betracbtung  zu  Darwin's  Lehre,^ 
1868.  s.  51. 

n  Dujardin,  'Annalea  des  So.  Nat.,'  3rd  series  Zoolo^r-  torn.  xlv.  1860, 
p.  203.  See  also  Mr.  Lowne,  'Anatomy  and  Phys.  of  the  Musca  voml- 
torla,'  1870,  p.  14.  My  son.  Mr.  F.  Daxwin,  dissected  for  me  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  of  the  Formica  rufa, 

TO  'Philosophical  Transactioiu,'  1869,  p.  613. 
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In  Asiatics  87.1:  and  In  Australians  only  81.9  cutiic  Inches.  Pro- 
fessor Broca*  found  that  the  nineteenth  century  skulls  from  graves 
in  Paris  were  larger  than  those  from  vaults  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  proportion  of  1484  to  1426;  and  that  the  Increased  size,  as 
ascertained  by  measurements,  was  exclusively  In  the  frontal  part 
of  the  skull — the  seat  of  the  iniellectual  faculties.  Prichard  ia 
persuaded  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain  have  "much 
more  capacious  brain-cases"  than  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Never- 
theless. It  must  be  admitted  that  some  skulls  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, such  as  the  famous  one  of  Neanderthal,  are  well  developed 
and  capacious."  With  respect  to  the  lower  animals^  M.  E.  Lartet,'" 
by  comparing  the  crania  of  tertiary  and  recent  mammals  belong- 
ing to  the  same  groups,  has  come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion 
that  the  brain  is  generally  larger  and  the  convolutions  are  more 
complex  In  the  more  recent  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
shown"  that  the  brains  of  domestic  rabbits  are  considerably  reduc- 
ed in  bulk,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  wild  rabbit  or  hare: 
and  this  may  be  attributed  to  their  having  been  closely  confined 
during  many  generations,  so  that  they  have  exerted  their  intel- 
lect, instincts,  senses  and  voluntary  movements  but  little. 

The  gradually  increasing  weight  of  the  brain  and  skull  in  man 
must  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  supporting  spinal 
column,  more  especially  whilst  he  was  becoming  erect.  As  tbia 
change  of  position  was  being  brought  about,  the  internal  pressure 
of  the  brain  will  also  have  influenced  the  form  of  the  skull;  for 
many  facta  show  how  easily  the  skull  Is  thus  affected.  Ethnolo- 
gists believe  that  it  is  modified  by  the  kind  of  cradle  in  which  in- 
fants sleep.  Habitual  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  a  cicatrix  from 
a  severe  burn,  have  permanently  modified  the  facial  bones.  In 
young  persons  whose  heads  have  become  fixed  either  sideways  or 
backwards,  owing  to  disease,  one  of  the  two  eyes  has  changed  its 
poeltion,  and  the  shape  of  the  skull  has  been  altered  apparently  by 


^  'Lea  Selections,'  M.  P.  Bfoco,  'Revue  d'Anthropoilogfles,'  1873;  see 
also,  as  quoted  In  C.  Vogt* s  "Lectures  on  Man,'  Eng.  translat,  1864,  pp. 
«8.  W.    Prichard,  'Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  1838,  v.  »«>. 

•«  In  the  interesting  article  just  referred  to,  Prof.  Broca  ha»  well 
remarked,  that  In  civilized  nations,  the  average  capacity  of  the  skull 
must  be  lowered  by  the  preservation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Individuals,  weak  In  mind  and  Ijody,  who  would  have  been  promptly 
eliminated  In  the  savage  state.  On  the  other  hand,  with  savages,  the 
average  includes  only  the  more  capable  Individuals,  who  have  been 
able  to  survive  under  extremely  hard  conditions  of  life.  Broca  thus 
ezpl&ins  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact,  that  the  mean  capacity  of  the 
akult  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  of  Lozere  Is  greater  than  that  of  mod- 
era  Frenchmen. 

•=  "Comptes-rendUB  des  Sciences.'  &c.,  June  1,  18W. 

•■  Th."  Variation  of  Animals  and  Planta  under  Domestication,'  voL 
L  iip.  134-128. 
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the  pressure  of  the  brain  in  a  new  direction.'^  I  have  shown  that 
with  long-eared  rabbits  even  so  trifling  a  cause  as  the  lopping  for- 
ward of  one  ear  drags  forward  almost  every  bone  of  the  skull  oa 
that  side;  so  that  the  bones  on  the  opposite  side  no  longer  strictly 
correspond.  Lastly,  if  any  animal  were  to  increase  or  diminiBA 
much  in  general  size,  without  any  change  in  its  mental  powers,  or 
if  the  mental  powers  were  to  be  much  increased  or  diminished, 
without  any  great  change  in  the  size  of  the  body,  the  shape  of  the 
skull  would  almost  certainly  be  altered.  I  infer  this  from  my  ob- 
servations on  domestic  rabbits,  some  kinds  of  which  have  become 
very  much  larger  than  the  wild  animal,  whilst  others  have  re« 
tained  nearly  the  same  size,  but  in  both  cases  the  brain  has  been 
much  reduced  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  body.  Now  I  was  at  first 
much  surprised  on  finding  that  in  all  these  rabbits  the  skull  had 
become  elongated  or  dolichocephalic;  for  instance,  of  two  skullB 
of  nearly  equal  breadth,  the  one  from  a  wild  rabbit  and  the  other 
from  a  large  domestic  kind,  the  former  was  3.15  and  the  latter 
4.3  inches  in  length.'*'  One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  in  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  is  that  the  skull  in  some  is  elongated,  and  in 
others  rounded;  and  here  the  explanation  suggested  by  the  case  ot 
the  rabbits  may  hold  good ;  for  Welcker  finds  that  short  "men  In- 
"clino  more  to  brachycephaly,  and  tall  men  to  dolichocephaly;"** 
and  tall  men  may  be  compared  with  the  larger  and  longer-bodied 
rabbits,  all  of  which  have  elongated  skulls,  or  are  dolichocephalic. 

From  these  several  facts  we  can  understand,  to  a  certain  extent* 
the  means  by  which  the  great  size  and  more  or  less  rounded  form 
of  the  skull  have  been  acquired  by  man;  and  these  are  characteni 
eminently  distinctive  of  him  in  comparison  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

Another  most  conspicuous  difference  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  is  the  nakedness  of  his  skin.  Whales  and  porpoises 
(Cetacea),dugongs  (Sirenia)  and  the  hippopotamus  are  naked;  and 
this  may  be  advantageous  to  them  for  gliding  through  the  water; 
nor  would  it  be  injurious  to  them  from  the  loss  of  warmth,  as 
the  species,  which  inhabit  the  colder  regions,  are  protected  by  a 
thick  layer  of  blubber,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  fur  of  seals 

"  Schaaffhausen  gives  from  Blumenbach  and  Busch,  the  cases  of  the 
spasms  and  cicatrix.  In  'Anthropolog.  Review,'  Oct.,  1868,  p.  420.  Dr. 
Jarrold  ('Anthropologla,'  1808,  pp.  115,  116)  adduces  from  Camper  and 
from  his  own  observations,  cases  of  the  modification  of  the  skull  from 
the  head  being:  fixed  In  an  unnatural  position.  He  believes  that  in  cer* 
tain  trades,  such  as  that  of  a  shoemaker,  where  the  head  Is  habitually 
held  forward,  the  forehead  becomes  more  rounded  and  prominent. 

■*  'Variation  of  Animals,'  &c.,  vol.  1.  p.  117,  on  the  elongratlon  of  the 
skull;   p.  119,  on  the  effect  of  the  lopping  of  one  ear. 

M  Quoted   by   Schaaffhausen,   In   'Anthropoloer.   Review,'   Oct.,   1868, 
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axkd  otters.  EleplimLts  and  rhinoceroses  are  almost  haiii«i3B;  and 
as  certain  extinct  epeides.  wbicii  formerly  lived  under  an  Arctic 
cJintate,  were  covered  with  long  wool  or  hair,  it  would  alnaosl  ap- 
pear as  If  tbje  existing  s^aecies  of  botii  genera  had  lost  tJieii* 
haiTy  covfiriag  from  exposure  to  b.eaL  This  appears  the  more 
probable,  as  the  elephants  in  India  which  Jive  on  elevated  and 
cool  districte  are  more  hairy*'  than  those  on  the  lowlandB.  May 
we  then  infer  that  man  became  divested  of  hair  from  having  abor> 
Iginally  Inhabited  some  tropical  land?  That  the  hair  is  chiefly 
retained  in  the  male  sex  on  the  chest  and  £aoe,  and  tn  both  sexes 
4Ut  the  junction  of  ail  four  limbs  with  the  trunk,  favors  this  in- 
ce — on  the  assumption  that  the  hair  was  lost  before  man  be- 
erect;  for  the  par<8  which  now  retain  most  haii*  woold  then 
bare  been  most  p«ix>tected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  crown 
of  the  head,  however,  offers  a  curious  exception,  for  at  all  times 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  exposed  parts,  yet  it  is  tliickly 
clothed  with  hair.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  other  members  of 
the  order  of  Primatee,  to  which  man  belongs,  although  inhat4tlng 
varioQE  hot  reglona,  are  well  clothed  with  hair,  generally  thickest 
on  the  npper  surfa*©,**  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  man  be- 
came naked  through  the  action  of  the  snn.  Mr.  Belt  believeB'*  thaf. 
within  the  tropics  it  is  an  advantage  to  man  to  be  destitute  of  hair, 
as  ht  is  thus  enabled  to  tree  himself  of  the  multitude  of  tlci;8 
(acari)  and  other  parasites,  with  which  he  is  often  infested,  and 
which  sometimes  cause  ulceration.  But  whether  this  evil  is  o? 
BUfiicleiit  magnitude  to  have  led  to  the  denudation  of  his  body 
through  natural  selection,  may  be  doubted,  since  none  of  the  many 
Qttadrupeds  infiabitlng  the  tropics  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  ac- 
quired any  ftpceialized  means  of  relieL  The  view  which  seems  to 
nj<»  the  most  probable  is  that  man,  or  rather  primarily  woman, 
l)ecame  divested  of  hair  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  we  shall  see 
under  Sexual  Selection;  and,  according  to  this  belief,  it  is  not  sur- 
priaing  that  man  should  differ  so  greatly  In  hairiness  from  alt 

"^Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  !!l.  p,  619. 

"Isidore  GfofTroy  St.-Hilalre  remarks  ("Hist.  Nat.  Generale,'  i-im. 
n.  1^9,  pp.  215-2t7>  cm  the  head  of  man  bplnp  covered  -with  iQ-ns  hair: 
alBo  on  the  upper  eiirfacea  of  monkeys  and  of  other  inammal9  beins 
XBore  thickly  clothed  tham  tlie  lower  surfaces.  This  has  likewise  heen 
obBerved  by  varioi:a  authors.  Prof.  P.  Ger\-als  ('Hist.  Nat.  Qee  Mam- 
mtferea/  torn.  L  1&54,  p.  2©.  however,  states  that  in  the  Gorilla  tbe  hair 
is  thinner  on  the  back,  where  It  is  partly  rubbed  off,  than  on  the 
lower  surf  ace. 

•  The  "NaturallEt  in  Nicaragua,'  IST'l,  p.  2fK>.  As  some  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Belt's  view,  I  may  quote  the  following-  passage  from  Sir  W.  Deni- 
«m  C^'arletles  of  VIee-Regal  Life'  vol.  t.  1870,  p.  440):  "It  la  said  to  be 
■"a  practUre  with  the  AaBtrallane.  when  the  vermhi  get  troublesome, 
*^  sia««  themselves." 
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Other  Primates,  for  characters,  gained  through  sexual  selectloo, 
often  differ  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  closely-related  forms. 

According  to  a  popular  impression,  the  absence  of  a  tail  is 
eminently  distinctive  of  man;  but  as  those  apes  which  come  near- 
est to  him  are  destitute  of  this  organ,  its  disappearance  does  not 
relate  exclusively  to  man.  The  tail  often  differs  remarkably  la 
length  within  the  same  genus:  thus  in  some  species  of  Macacus  It-' 
is  longer  than  the  whole  body,  and  is  formed  of  twenty-four  verte- 
brae; in  others  it  consists  of  a  scarcely  visible  stump,  containing 
inlj  three  or  four  vertebrae.  In  some  kinds  of  baboons  there  are 
twenty-five,  whilst  in  the  mandrill  there  are  ten  very  small 
stunted  caudal  vertebrae  or,  according  to  Cuvier,*"  sometimes  only 
five.  The  tail,  whether  it  be  long  or  short,  almost  always  tapers 
towards  the  end;  and  this,  I  presume,  results  from  the  atrophy  of 
the  terminal  muscles,  together  with  their  arteries  and  nerves, 
through  disuse,  leading  to  the  atrophy  of  the  terminal  bones.  But 
no  explanation  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  great  diversity  which 
often  occurs  in  its  length.  Here,  however,  we  are  more  specially 
concerned  with  the  complete  external  disappearance  of  the  tail. 
Professor  Broca  has  recently  shown"^  that  the  tail  in  all  quadru- 
peds consists  of  two  portions,  generally  separated  abruptly  from 
each  other;  the  basal  portion  consists  of  vertebrae,  more  or  less 
perfectly  channelled  and  furnished  with  apophyses  like  ordinary 
vertebrae;  whereas  those  of  the  terminal  portion  are  not  chan- 
nelled, are  almost  smooth,  and  scarcely  resemble  true  vertebras. 
A  tail,  though  not  externally  visible,  is  really  present  in  man  and 
the  anthropomorphous  apes,  and  is  constructed  on  exactly  the 
same  pattern  in  both.  In  the  terminal  portion  the  vertebrae,  con- 
stituting the  OS  coccjrx,  are  quite  rudimentary,  being  much  reduced 
in  size  and  number.  In  the  basal  portion,  the  vertebrae  are  like- 
wise few,  are  united  firmly  together,  and  are  arrested  in  develop- 
ment; but  they  have  been  rendered  much  broader  and  flatter  than 
the  corresponding  vertebrae  in  the  tails  of  other  animals:  they 
constitute  what  Broca  sails  the  accessory  sacral  vertebrae. 
These  are  of  functional  importance  by  supporting  certain  internal 
parts  and  in  other  ways;  and  their  modification  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  erect  or  semi-erect  attitude  of  man  and  the  anthro- 
pomorphous apes.  This  conclusion  is  the  more  trustworthy,  as 
Broca  formerly  held  a  different  view,  which  he  has  now  abandoned. 
The  modification,  therefore,  of  the  basal  caudal  vertebrae  in  man 
and  the  higher  apes  may  have  been  effected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  natural  selection. 

••  Mr.  St.  George  Mlvart.  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc,  1865,  pp.  562.  583.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray.  'Cat.  Brit.  Mua.:  Skeletons.'  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,* 
vol.  IL  p.  517.    Isidore  Geoffrey,  'Hist.  Nat.  Gen.'  torn.  11.  p.  2M. 

«  'Revue  d'Anthropologle,'  1872;  'La  Constitution  des  Vertebres  cau- 
daJeA* 
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But  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  rudimentary  and  variable 
vertebrae  of  the  terminal  portion  of  tlie  tail,  forming  the  os 
coccyx?  A  notion  which  has  often  been,  and  will  no  doubt  again 
be  ridiculed,  namely,  that  friction  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  external  portion  of  the  tail,  is  not  so 
ridiculous  as  it  at  first  appears.  Dr.  Anderson'^  states  that  the 
extremely  short  tail  of  Macacxis  brunneus  is  formed  of  eleven  ver- 
tebrffi,  including  the  imbedded  basal  ones.  The  extremity  is  ten- 
donous  and  contains  no  vertebrae;  this  is  succeeded  by  five  rudi- 
mentary ones,  so  minute  that  together  they  are  only  one  line  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  tlieae  are  permanently  bent  to  one  aide  in  the 
shape  of  a  hook.  The  free  part  of  the  tail,  only  a  little  above  an 
inch  in  length,  includes  only  four  more  small  vertebrse.  This 
short  tail  is  carried  erect;  but  about  a  quarter  of  its  total  length  is 
doubled  on  to  itself  to  the  left;  and  this  terminal  part,  which  in- 
cludes the  hoolc-like  portion,  serves  "to  fill  up  the  Interspace  be- 
"tween  the  upper  divergent  portion  of  the  callosities;"  so  that  the 
animal  sits  on  It,  and  thus  renders  it  rough  and  callous.  Dr.  An- 
derson thus  sums  up  his  observations;  "These  facts  seem  to  me 
"to  have  only  one  explanation;  this  tail,  from  its  short  size,  is  in 
"the  monkey's  way  when  it  sits  down,  and  frequently  becomes 
"placed  under  the  animal  while  it  is  in  this  attitude;  and  from  the 
•'circumstance  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
"ischial  tuberosities  it  seems  as  if  the  tail  originally  had  been  bent 
"round,  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  Into  the  interspace  between  the 
"callosities,  to  escape  being  pressed  between  them  and  the  ground, 
"and  that  in  time  the  curvature  became  permanent,  fitting  In  of 
"itself  when  the  organ  happens  to  be  sat  upon."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  surface  of  the  tail  should 
have  been  roughened  and  rendered  callous;  and  Dr.  Murie,"  who 
carefully  observed  this  species  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  as  well 
as  three  other  closely  allied  forms  with  slightly  longer  tails,  aaya 
that  when  the  animal  sita  down,  the  tail  "is  neceBsarily  thrust  to 
"one  side  of  the  buttocks;  and  whether  long  or  short  its  root  is 
"consequently  liable  to  be  rubbed  or  chafed."  As  we  now  bave 
evidence  that  mutilations  occasionally  produce  an  inherited  ef- 
fect," it  is  not  very  improbable  that  in  short-tailed  monkeys,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  tail,  being  functionally  useless,  should  after 


•>  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.,'  1872,  p.  210. 

•*  Troc.  Zoolog.  Soc.,'  1872,  p.  786, 

•*  I  allude  to  Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  observations  on  the  transmitted  ef- 
fect of  an  operation  caualag^  epilepsy  In  gxiinea-pl&s,  and  likewise  more 
recently  on  the  analogoua  effects  of  cutting  the  sympathetic  nerve  In 
the  neck.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Salvin*a  inter- 
esting case  of  the  apparently  Inherited!  effects  of  mot-mots  biting  off  the 
barbs  of  their  own  tail-feathers.  See  also  on  the  general  subject  'Vari- 
ation of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  voU  U.  pp.  22-^ 
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mant  generatioas  have  become  rudimentary  and  distorted,  Cram 
being  continually  rubbed  and  chafed.  We  see  the  projecting  part 
in  this  condition  in  the  Macacns  brunneus,  and  absolutely  aborted 
in  the  M.  ecaudatus  and  in  several  of  the  higher  apes.  Finally, 
then,  as  tax  as  we  can  judge,  the  tail  has  disappeared  in  man  futd 
the  anthropomorphous  apes,  owing  to  the  terminal  portion  having 
been  injured  by  friction  during  a  long  lapse  of  time;  the  baaal 
and  embedded  portion  having  been  reduced  and  modified,  so  as  to 
become  suitable  to  the  erect  or  semi-erect  position. 

I  have  now  eadeavored  to  show  that  some  oi  the  most  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  man  have  in  all  probability  been  aeqnlred, 
either  directly,  or  more  commonly  indirectly,  through  natural  se- 
lection. We  should  bear  in  mind  that  modifications  in  stractme 
or  constitution,  which  do  not  serve  to  adapt  an  organism  to  its 
habits  of  life,  to  the  food  which  it  consumes,  or  passively  to  tiM 
surrounding  conditions,  cannot  have  been  thns  acquired.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  too  confident  in  deciding  what  modifications 
are  of  service  to  each  being:  we  should  remember  how  little  w« 
know  about  the  use  of  many  parts,  or  what  changes  in  the  Mood 
or  tissues  may  serve  to  fit  an  organism  for  a  new  climate  or  new 
kinds  of  food.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  principle  of  correlatios, 
by  which,  as  Isidore  Geoffrey  has  shown  in  the  case  of  man,  vuaj 
strange  deviations  of  structure  are  tied  together.  Independentlr 
of  correlation,  a  change  in  one  part  often  leads,  through  Ute  in- 
creased or  decreased  use  of  other  parts,  to  other  changes  of  a 
quite  unexpected  nature.  It  is  also  well  to  reflect  on  such  facts,  as 
the  wonderful  growth  of  galls  on  plants  caused  by  the  poison  of 
an  insect,  and  on  the  remarkable  changes  of  color  in  the  plum- 
age of  parrots  when  fed  on  certain  fishes,  or  inoculated  witii  tine 
poison  of  toads;**'  for  we  can  thus  see  that  the  fiuids  of  the  systcB. 
if  altered  for  some  special  purpose,  might  induce  other  changes. 
We  should  especially  bear  in  mind  that  modifications  aoquired 
and  continually  used  during  pa£t  ages  for  some  useful  purpose, 
would  probably  become  firmly  fixed,  and  might  be  long  inherited. 

Thus  a  large  yet  undefined  extension  may  safely  be  given  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  results  of  natural  selection;  but  I  now  admit. 
after  reading  the  essay  by  Nageli  on  plants,  and  the  remarks  by 
various  authors  with  respect  to  animals,  more  especially  those  re>- 
cently  made  by  Professor  Broca,  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of  my 
'Origin  of  Species'  I  perhaps  attributed  too  much  to  the  action  of 
natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I  have  altered  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  'Origin'  so  as  to  confine  my  remarks  to  adaptive 
changes  of  structure;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  the  light  gained 
during  even  the  last  few  years,  that  very  many  structures  which 
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now  appear  to  us  useless,  wiU  hereafter  be  proved  to  be  OBe- 

ful,  and  will  therefore  come  within  the  range  of  natural  selection* 

Nevertheless,  I  did  not  formerly  consider  sufficiently  the  existence 

jf  structures,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  are  neither 

beneficial  nor  injurious;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 

jverslghts  as  yet  detected  in  my  work.    I  may  be  permitted  to  say. 

,as  some  excuse,  that  I  had  two  di&tiact  objects  in  view;  ^stly,  to 

low  that  species  had  not  been  separately  created,  and  secondly, 

that  natural  selection  had  been  the  chief  agent  of  change,  though 

irgely  aided  by  the  Inherited  effects  of  habit,  and  slightly  by  the 

lirect  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions.    I  wae  not,  however, 

>Ie  to  annul  the  influence  of  my  former  belief,  then  almost  uni- 

rersal,  tliat  each  species  had  been  purposely  created;  and  this  led 

my  tacit  assumption  that  every  detail  of  structure,  excepting 

rudimenta,  was  ol  some  special,  though  unrecognised,  service. 

rAny  one  with  this  assumption  in  his  minC.  would  naturally  ex- 

[tend  too  far  the  action  of  natural  selection,  either  during  past  or 

resent  times.     Some  of  those  who  admit  the  principle  of  evolu- 

ion,  but  reject  natural  selection,  seem  to  forget,  when  criticiaiog 

book,  that  I  had  the  above  two  objccta  in  view;  hence  if  I  have 

rred  la  giving  to  natural  selection  great  power.  wMch  I  am  veiy 

Ear  from  admitting,  or  in  having  exaggerated  its  power,  which  ia 

In  itself  probable,  I  have  at  least,  as  I  hope«  done  good  service  in 

aiding  to  overthrow  the  dogma  of  separate  creations. 

It  Is,  as  I  can  now  see,  probable  that  all  organic  beings,  includ- 
ing man,  possess  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  neither  are  now, 
)r  were  formerly  of  any  service  to  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
ire  of  no  physiological  importance.    We  know  not  what  produces 
le  numberless  slight  differences  between  the  individuals  of  each 
:ies,  for  reversion  only  carries  the  problem  a  few  step«  back- 
wards; but  each  peculiarity  must  have  had  its  efficient  cause.    If 
lese  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  were  to  act  more  uniformly 
id  energetically  during  a  lengthened  period  {and  against  this  no 
] reason  can  be  assigned),  the  result  would  probably  be  not  a  mere 
f«light  individual  difference,  but  a  well-marked  and  constant  modi- 
Vflcation,  though  one  of  no  physiological  importance.    Changed 
structures,  which  are  in  no  way  beneficial,  cannot  be  kept  uniform 
through  natural  selection,  though  the  injurious  will  be  thus  eiimi- 
nated.     Uniformity  of  character  would,  however,  naturally  follow 
from  the  assumed  uniformity  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  likewise 
from  tie  free  intercrossing  of  many  individuals.    During  succe&- 
fsive  periods,  the  same  organism  might  in  this  manner  acquire 
successive  modiflcatlons,  which  would  be  transmitted  in  a  nearly 
oniform  state  as  long  as  the  exciting  causes  remained  the  same 
I  and  there  was  free  intercrossing.    V/ltli  respect  to  the  exciting 
causes  we  can  only  say.  as  when  spealdng  of  Bo-ealled  spontaneous 
variations,  that  they  relate  much  more  closely  to  the  oonstitutioa 
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ot  the  varying  organism,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected. 


Conclusion.  -^In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  that  aa  man  at  tlie 
preaent  day  is  liable,  like  every  other  animal,  to  multiform  in- 
dividual differences  or  Blight  variations,  so  no  doubt  were  the 
early  progenitors  of  man;  the  variations  being  formerly  induced 
by  the  same  general  cauBes,  and  governed  by  the  same  general  and 
complex  laws  as  at  present.  As  all  animals  tend  to  multiply  be- 
yond their  means  of  subsistence,  so  it  must  have  been  with  the 
progenitors  of  man;  and  this  would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  struggle 
for  existence  and  to  natural  selection.  The  latter  process  would 
be  greatly  aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  use  of 
parts,  and  these  two  procesaea  would  incessantly  react  on  each 
other.  It  appears,  also,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  various 
unimportant  characters  have  been  acquired  by  man  through  sex- 
ual selection.  An  unexplained  residuum  of  change  must  be  left  to 
the  assumed  uniform  action  of  those  unknown  agencies,  wMch 
occasionally  induce  strongly  marked  and  abrupt  deviations  ot 
strucLure  in  our  domestic  productions.  fl 

Judging  from  the  habits  of  savages  and  of  the  greater  number  ™ 
of  the  Quadruraana,  primeval  men,  and  even  their  ape-like  pro- 
genitors, probably  lived  in  society.  With  strictly  social  animals, 
natural  selection  sometimes  acta  on  the  individual,  through  the 
preservation  of  variations  which  are  beneficial  to  the  community. 
A  community  which  includes  a  large  number  of  well-endowed  in- 
dividuals increases  in  number,  and  is  victorious  over  other  less 
favored  ones;  even  although  each  separate  member  gains  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  others  of  the  same  community.  Associated  in- 
sects have  thus  acquired  many  remarkable  structures,  which  are 
of  little  or  no  service  to  the  individual,  such  aa  the  pollen-collect- 
ing apparatus,  or  the  sting  of  the  worker-bee,  or  the  great  jaws  of 
Boldier-ants.  With  the  higher  social  animals,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  structure  has  been  modified  solely  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, though  some  are  of  secondary  service  to  it.  For  instance, 
the  horns  of  ruminants  and  the  great  canine  teeth  of  baboons  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquired  by  the  males  as  weapons  for  sexual 
strife,  but  they  are  used  in  defense  of  the  herd  or  troop.  In  regard 
to  certain  mental  powers  the  case,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fifth 
chapter.  Is  wholly  different;  for  these  faculties  have  been  chiefly, 
or  even  exclusively,  gained  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
the  individuals  thereof,  have  at  the  same  time  gained  an  ad- 
vantage indirectly.  m 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  such  views  aa  the  foregoing,  that  I 
man  is  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  defenseless  creatures  in  the 
world;   and  that  during  his  early  and  less  well-developed  con- 
dition he  would  have  been  still  more  helpless.    The  Duke  of 
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Argyll,  for  instance,  Insists"  that  "the  human  frame  has  diverged 
"from  the  structure  of  brutes,  in  the  direction  of  greater  physical 
"helplessness  and  weakness.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  divergence 
'which  of  ail  others  it  ia  most  impossible  to  ascribe  to  mere 
^'natural  selection."  He  adduces  the  naked  and  unprotected  state 
)f  the  body,  the  absence  of  great  teeth  or  claws  for  defense,  the 
lall  strength  and  speed  of  man,  and  his  slight  power  of  discover- 
ing food  or  of  avoiding  danger  by  smell.  To  these  deficiencies 
lere  might  be  added  one  still  more  serious,  namely,  that  he  can- 
not climb  quickly,  and  so  escape  from  enemies.  The  loss  of  hair 
would  not  have  been  a  great  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm 
country.  For  we  know  that  the  unclothed  Fuegiana  can  exist  un- 
der a  wretched  climate.  When  we  compare  the  defenseless  state 
Elf  man  with  that  of  apes,  we  must  remember  that  the  great  canine 
eeth  with  which  the  latter  are  proTided,  are  poBsessed  in  their  full 
levelopment  by  the  males  alone,  and  are  chiefly  used  by  them  for 
Ighting  with  their  rivals;  yet  the  females,  which  are  not  thus  pro- 
Tided,  manage  to  survive. 

In  regard  to  bodily  size  or  strength,  -we  do  not  know  whether 
man  is  descended  from  some  small  species,  like  the  chimpanzee, 
or  from  one  as  powerful  as  the  gorilla;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
say  whether  man  has  become  larger  and  stronger,  or  smaller  and 
weaker,  than  his  ancestors.  We  should,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  an  animal  possessing  great  size,  strength,  and  ferocity  and 
which,  like  the  gorilla,  could  defend  itself  from  all  enemies,  would 
not  perhaps  have  become  social;  and  this  w^ould  most  effectually 
have  checked  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  mental  qualities,  such 
as  sympathy  and  the  love  of  his  fellows.  Hence  it  might  have 
been  an  immense  advantage  to  man  to  have  sprung  from  some 
comparatively  weak  creature. 

The  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  his  want  of  naturaJ  weap- 
ons. &c.,  are  more  than  counterbalanced,  firstly,  by  his  intel- 
klectual  powers,  through  which  he  has  formed  for  himself  weap- 
ons, tools,  &c.,  though  still  remaining  in  a  barbarous  state,  and, 
secondly,  by  his  social  qualities  which  lead  him  to  give  and  re- 
ceive aid  from  his  fellow-men.  No  country  in  the  world  abounds 
tn  a  greater  degree  with  dangerous  beasts  than  Southern  Africa; 
no  country  presents  more  fearful  physical  hardships  than  the  Arc- 
tic regions;  yet  one  of  the  puniest  of  races,  that  of  the  Bushmen, 
maintains  Itself  in  Southern  Africa,  as  do  the  dwarfed  Esquimaux 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  ancestors  of  man  were,  no  doubt,  in- 
ferior in  intellect,  and  probably  In  social  dispositiOD,  to  the  lowest 
existing  savages;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  might  have 
existed,  or  even  flourished,  If  they  had  advanced  in  intellect. 
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whilst  gradiiall7  losing  their  brute-like  powers,  such  as  that  of 
climbing  trees,  &c.  But  these  ancestors  would  not  have  been  ex- 
posed to  any  special  danger,  even  if  far  more  helpless  and  defense- 
less than  any  existing  sayages,  had  they  inhabited  some  warm  con« 
tinent  or  large  island,  such  as  Australia,  New  Guinea,  or  Borneo, 
which  is  now  the  home  of  the  orang.  And  natural  selection  aris- 
ing from  the  competition  of  tribe  with  tril>e,  in  some  such  large 
area  as  one  of  these,  together  with  the  inherited  effects  of  habit, 
would,  under  fayorable  conditions  have  sufficed  to  raise  man  to 
hiB  present  high  position  in  the  organic  scale. 


I 


The  difference  In  mental  power  between  the  hig-hest  ape  and  the  lowoit 
savage.  Immense— Certain  instincts  in  common— The  emotions— 
Curiosity— Imitation— Attention  —  Memory  —  Imagination— Reason — 
Progresalve  improTetnent — Tools  and  weapons  used  by  animals — AJb- 
stractlon,  self-consclousi^csB— L.ang:ua£f«— 6ense  of  beauty— Belief  In 
God,  spiritual  ag-encies,  superstitions. 

We  have  eeen  kn  the  last  two  chapters  that  man  bears  In  his 
bodily  structure  clear  traces  of  his  descent  from  some  lower 
fonn;  but  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  man  differs  so  greatly  In 
bis  OMiital  power  from  all  ether  animals,  there  mnist  he  some 
error  in  this  conclu&ioiL  No  doubt  the  difference  in  this  respect 
ts  enormous,  even  if  we  compare  the  mind  of  one  of  the  lowest 
savages,  who  has  no  words  to  express  any  number  higher  than 
four,  and  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  terms  for  common  objects 
or  for  the  affections,'  with  that  of  the  most  highly  organized  ape. 
TiM  difference  would^  no  doubt,  still  remain  immense,  even  If  one 
of  the  higher  apes  had  been  improved  or  civilized  as  much  as 
a  dog  has  been  in  compariaon  with  its  parent-form,  the  wolf  or 
jackal.  The  Fuegiana  rank  amongst  the  lowest  barbarians,  but 
]  was  oontinually  struck  with  surprise  how  closely  the  three 
MutireB  on  hoerd  H.M.S.  "Beagle,"  who  had  lived  some  years  in 
Badand  and  could  talk  a  little  English,  resembled  us  in  disposi- 
tioa  and  in  most  of  our  mental  faculties,  11  no  organic  being  ex- 
oepllBS  man  had  possessed  any  mental  power,  or  if  his  powers  had 
been  <rf  a  wholly  dilferent  nature  from  those  of  the  lower  animals, 
then  we  should  never  have  l>een  able  to  convince  ourselves  that 
our  high  faculties  had  been  gradually  developed.  But  it  can  he 
shown  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  of  this  kind.  We 
must  also  admit  that  there  is  a  much  wider  tntei'val  in  mental 
[iow«r  between  one  of  the  lowest  fishes,  as  a  lamprey  or  lancelet, 


'  Bee  the  evidence  on  those  points  aa  ^en  by  Lubbock,  'Prehiatorlo 
iniea.'  p.  HA,  &.c, 
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and  one  of  the  higher  apes,  than  between  an  ape  and  man;  yet 
this  interval  is  filled  up  by  numberless  gradations. 

Nor  is  the  difference  slight  in  moral  disposition  between  a 
barbarian,  such  as  the  man  described  by  the  old  navigator  Byron, 
who  dashed  his  child  on  the  rocks  for  dropping  a  basket  of  sea- 
urchins,  and  a  Howard  or  Clarkson;  and  in  intellect  between  a 
savage  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  terms,  and  a  Newton  or 
Shakspeare.  Differences  of  this  kind  between  the  highest  men 
of  the  highest  races  and  the  lowest  savages,  are  connected  by  the 
finest  gradations.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  they  might  pass 
and  be  developed  into  each  other. 

My  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in  their 
mental  faculties.  Each  division  of  the  subject  might  have  been 
extended  into  a  separate  essay,  but  must  here  be  treated  briefly. 
As  no  classification  of  the  mental  powers  has  been  universally 
accepted,  I  shall  arrange  my  remarks  in  the  order  most  con- 
venient for  my  purpose;  and  will  select  those  facts  which  have 
struck  me  most,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  produce  some 
effect  on  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  animals  very  low  in  the  scale,  I  shall  give 
some  additional  facts  under  Sexual  Selection,  showing  that  their 
mental  powers  are  much  higher  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  variability  of  the  faculties  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  is  an  important  point  for  us,  and  some  few  illustrations 
will  here  be  given.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
many  details  on  this  head,  for  I  have  found  on  frequent  inquiry, 
that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  Ions 
attended  to  animals  of  many  kinds,  including  birds,  that  the  in- 
dividuals differ  greatly  in  every  mental  characteristic.  In  what 
manner  the  mental  powers  were  first  developed  in  the  lowest 
organisms,  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  how  life  itself  first 
originated.  These  are  problems  for  the  distant  future,  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  solved  by  man. 

As  man  possesses  the  same  senses  as  the  lower  animals,  his 
fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the  same.  Man  has  also  some 
few  instincts  in  common,  as  that  of  self-preservation,  sexual  love, 
the  love  of  the  mother  for  her  new-born  offspring,  the  desire 
possessed  by  the  latter  to  suck,  and  so  forth.  But  man,  perhapis, 
has  somewhat  fewer  instincts  than  those  possessed  by  the  ani- 
mals which  come  next  to  him  in  the  series.  The  orang  in  the 
Eastern  islands,  and  the  chimpanzee  in  Africa,  build  platforms 
on  which  they  sleep;  and,  as  both  species  follow  the  same  habit, 
it  might  be  argued  that  this  was  due  to  instinct,  but  we  cannot 
feel  sure  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  both  animals  having  similar 
wants,  and  possessing  similar  powers  of  reasoning.  These  apes, 
AS  we  may  assume,  avoid  the  many  poisonous  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
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and  man  lias  no  such  knowledge:  but  as  our  domestic  animals, 
when  taken  to  foreign  lands,  and  when  first  turned  out  in  the 
Bprlng,  often  eat  poisonous  herbs,  which  they  afterwards  avoid, 
we  cannot  feel  sure  tliat  the  apes  do  not  learn  from  their  own 
experience  or  from  that  of  their  parents  what  fruits  to  select. 
It  is,  however,  certain,- as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  apes  have 
an  instinctive  dread  of  serpents,  and  probably  of  other  dangerous 
animals. 

The  fewness  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Instincts  In 
the  higher  animals  are  remarkable  In  contrast  with  those  of  the 
lower  animals.  Cuvier  maintained  that  Instinct  and  intelligence 
stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other;  and  some  have  thought 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  higher  animals  have  been 
gradually  developed  from  their  instincts.  But  Pouchet,  in  an 
interesting  essay,'  has  shown  that  no  such  inverse  ratio  really 
exists.  Those  insects  which  possess  the  most  wonderful  instincts 
are  certainly  the  most  intelligent.  In  the  vertebrate  aeries,  the 
least  intelligent  members,  namely  flshes  and  amphibians,  do  not 
possess  complex  instincts;  and  amongst  mammals  the  animal 
most  remarkable  for  its  instincts,  namely  the  beaver,  is  highly 
intelligent,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  wha  has  read  Mr. 
Morgan's  excellent  work.' 

Although  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligence,  according  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,*  have  been  developed  through  the  multiplica- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  reflex  actions,  and  although  many  of 
the  simpler  instincts  graduate  into  reflex  actions,  and  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  them,  as  in  the  ease  of  young  animals 
sucking,  yet  the  more  complex  instincts  seem  to  have  originated 
independently  of  intelligence.  I  am,  however,  very  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  that  instinctive  actions  may  lose  their  fixe^  and 
untaught  character,  and  be  replaced  by  others  performed  by  the 
aid  of  the  free  will.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Intelligent  actions, 
after  being  performed  during  several  generations,  become  con- 
verted Into  instincts  and  are  iuherited,  as  when  birds  on  oceanic 
islands  learn  to  avoid  man.  These  actions  may  then  be  said 
to  be  degraded  in  character,  for  they  ar©  no  longer  performed 
throagh  reason  or  from  experience.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  more  complex  instincts  appear  to  have  been  gained  in  a 
wholly  different  manner,  through  the  natural  selection  of  varia- 
tions of  simpler  instinctive  actions.  Such  variations  appear  to 
arise  from  the  same  unknown  causes  acting  on  the  cerebral 
organization,  which  induce  slight  variations  or  individual  dif- 

*  'Xi'tiLstinct  Chez  les  Insectes.'  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondee,'  Feb.  1870, 


»  "The  American  Beaver  and  his  Worka,'  IS88. 
*  'The  Principles  at  Psychology,'  2nQ  eflit.  IJft^  pjft  41**IS. 
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(erencea  in  oUwr  parts  of  the  body;  and  these  variations,  ovfiog 
to  eui  Ignorance,  are  often  said  to  aii^e  Bpontan«oasly.  We  can, 
I  think,  com«  to  no-  other  coneluaion  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  com'pJex  instincts,  when  we  rellect  on  the  niarvelou* 
isBtinieta  ol  ateriie  worker-anta  and  besa,  which  leave  no  oA- 
spring  to  inherit  the  effects  of  exp«rieD£e  and  oi  modified  habits. 

Alithougb,  as  w«  learui  tvoxa.  the  aboTe- mentioned  inflecta  and 
the  beaver,  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  certainly  compatible 
with  complex  instincts,  and  althou^rh  actions,  at  first  Deartted 
volnntiarily  can  soon  through  habit  be:  performed  -with,  the  qinekr- 
neas  and  certainiy  of  a  reflea  action,  yet  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  ia  a  certain  aaujimt  o£  interference  between  the  develf- 
opment  ol  free  intelligence  and  o£  instinct, — whi^h  latter  impiies 
aome  inherited  modification  of  the  brain.  Little  ia  known  ahoat 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  we  can  perceive  that  as  the  intelr- 
lectual  powers  l»ecome  highly  developed,  the  varioua  parts  of  the 
bcain.  must  be  connected  by  vei-y  inti-ieate  channels  of  the  fceeat 
interconununicatiou;  an.d  as  a  oonaequeace,  each  sepaxatB  part 
would  perhflpa  tend,  to  be  lesa  well  fitted  to  answer  tO'  partieular 
sensations  or  aaeociationa  in  a  definite  and.  inherited— that  ia 
Instinctive — manner.  There  seeraa  even  to  exist  aoma  relation, 
between  a  low  degree  of  intelligence  and  aetrong  tendency  to  tha 
formation,  of  fixed,  though  nob  inherited!  babi'.a;  for  as  a  si^acious 
physician  remarked  to  me,  persons  who  are  slightly  Imbecile  temd 
to  act  in  everything  by  routine  or  habit;  and,  they  are  rendered 
much  happiei^  if'this  ia  encouraged^ 

I  have  thought  thia  digccBsion  worth  giving,  because  wft  may 
easily  underrate  the  mental  powers  of  the  hiehw  animals,  and 
especially  of  man,  when  we  compare  theiar  actions  foninded  oa  th.« 
memory  of  past  eventa^  on  foresight,  reason,  and  imagination, 
with  exactly  eimilar  actions  in&tinctively  performed  by  the  lower 
anamala:  in  this  latter  caae  the  capacity  of  performing  such 
actions  has  been  gained,,  step  by  stepv  througlft  the  variabLMty  ol 
th&  mental  organs  and  natural  selection,  without  any  conscioun 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  thie  animal  during  each  succesaive 
generatioa.  Ho  doubt,  as  M^^  Wallace  ha&  argued,'^  much  of  the 
intelligent  work  done  by  man  is  due  to  imitatioa  and  not  to 
reason;  but  there  is  this  great  difference  between  his  aeftlons 
and  many  of  thoee  performed  by  tlaie  lawer  animals,  nam^y,  that 
man  cannot,  on  his  first  trials  makt^,  for  Lnstanee,  a  stone  hatehet 
or  a  canoe,  through  his  power  of  imitation.  He  haa  to  learn  his 
work  by  fkr&ctice;  a  beaver,  on  the  other  hand,  can  make  ka 
dam  or  canal,  and  a  bird  its  nest,  as  well,  or  neai'ly  %s  well*  and 
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a  spider  its  wonderful  web,  quite  as  well,*  the  first  time  It  tries, 
as  when  old  and  experienced. 

To  return  to  our  immediate  subject:  the  lower  animals,  like 
man.  ttanifeatly  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  and  misery. 
Happiness  is  never  better  exhibited  than  by  young  animals,  such 
as  puppies,  kittens,  lambs,  &e.,  when  playing  together,  like  our 
own.  children.  Even  inserts  play  together,  as  has  been  described 
by  that  excellent  observer,  P.  Huber,'  who  saw  ants  chasing  and 
preftending  to  bite  each  other,  like  so  many  puppies. 

The  fact  that  the  lower  animals  are  excited  by  the  same 
emotions  as  ourselves  is  so  well  established,  that  it  will  not  bo 
necessary  to  weary  the  reader  by  many  details.  Terror  acts  in 
the  same  manner  on  them  as  on  us,  causing  the  muscles  to 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  sphincters  to  be  relaxed,  and 
the  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Suspicion,  the  offspring  of  fear,  la 
eminently  characteristic  of  most  wild  animals.  It  is,  I  think. 
impossible  to  read  the  account  given  by  Sir  E.  Tennent,  of  the 
behavior  of  the  female  elephants,  used  as  decoyB,  without  ad- 
mitting that  they  intentionally  practice  deceit,  and  well  know 
what  they  are  about.  Courage  and  timidity  are  extremely  variable 
qualltiee  In  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  is  plainly  seen 
in  our  dogs.  Some  doga  and  horses  are  ill-tempered,  and  easily 
turn  soTky;  others  are  good-tempered;  and  these  qnalitles  are 
certainly  inherited.  EJverj'  one  knows  how  liable  animals  are 
to  furious  rage,  and  how  plainly  they  show  it.  Many,  and  prob- 
ably true,  anecdotes  have  been  published  on  the  long-delayed  and 
artful  revenge  of  various  animals.  The  accurate  Rengger,  and 
Brehm*  state  that  the  American  and  African  monkeys  which 
they  kept  tame,  certainly  revenged  themselves.  Sir  Andrew 
Smith,  a  zoologist  whose  scrupulous  accuracy  was  known  to  many 
pereons.  told  me  the  following  story  of  which  he  was  himself  an 
eye-witness;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  an  officer  had  often 
plagued  a  certain  baboon,  and  the  animal,  seeing  him  approaching 
one  Snnday  for  parade,  ponred  water  into  a  hole  and  hastily 
made  some  thick  mud,  which  he  skillfully  dashed  over  the  officer 
as  he  passed  by,  to  the  amusement  of  many  bystanders.  For 
long  afterwards  the  baboon  rejoiced  and  triumphed  whenever  he 
saw  his  victim. 

The  love  of  a  dog  for  his  master  Is  Eotorious;    as  an  old 


*  For  the  evidence  on  this  head,  see  Mr.  J".  Traherne  Mog^ridge'a 
most  1nt«r«Btiiig  work,  'Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spiders.'  1873, 
pp.  12n,  128. 

»  "Recherches  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Fourmls,'  ISIO,  p.  173. 

•  All  the  following  statements,  given  on  the  authority  of  these  two 
naturalists,  are  taken  from  Renggrcr'is  'Naturgesch.  der  Baugetliiere 
▼on  Parasuay.'  1830,  s.  41-57.  and  from  Brehm's  'Thferleben,'  B.  t.  a. 
ItWiT. 
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writer  quaintly  says,*  "A  dog  is  the  only  thing  on  this  eartb 
"that  luvs  you  more  than  he  luvs  himself." 

In  the  agony  of  death  a  dog  has  been  kndwn  to  caress  his 
master,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  dog  suffering  under  vivi- 
section, who  licked  the  hand  of  the  operator;  this  man,  unless  the 
operation  was  fully  justified  by  an  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
or  unless  he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  must  have  felt  remorse  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life. 

As  WhewelP'  has  well  asked,  "who  that  reads  the  touching 
"instances  of  maternal  affection,  related  so  often  of  the  women  of 
"all  nations,  and  of  the  females  of  all  animals,  can  doubt  that  the 
"principle  of  action  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases?"  We  see  mater- 
nal affection  exhibited  in  the  most  trifling  details;  thus  Rengger 
observed  an  American  monkey  (a  Cebus)  carefully  driving  away 
the  flies  which  plagued  her  infant;  and  Duvaucel  saw  a  Hylobat«s 
washing  the  faces  of  her  young  ones  in  a  stream.  So  intense  is 
the  grief  of  female  monkeys  for  the  loss  of  their  young,  that 
it  invariably  caused  the  death  of  certain  kinds  kept,  under  confine- 
ment by  Brehm  in  N.  Africa.  Orphan  monkeys  were  always 
adopted  and  carefully  guarded  by  the  other  monkeys,  both  males 
and  females.  One  female  baboon  had  so  capacious  a  heart  that 
she  not  only  adopted  young  monkeys  of  other  species,  but  stole 
young  dogs  and  cats,  which  she  continually  carried  about.  Her 
kindness,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  share  her  food  with 
her  adopted  offspring,  at  which  Brehm  was  surprised,  as  his 
monkeys  always  divided  everything  quite  fairly  with  their  own 
young  ones.  An  adopted  kitten  scratched  this  affectionate  baboon, 
who  certainly  had  a  fine  intellect,  for  she  was  much  astonished  at 
being  scratched,  and  immediately  examined  the  kitten's  feet,  and 
without  more  ado  bit  off  the  claws.^^  In  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
I  heard  from  the  keeper  that  an  old  baboon  (C.  chacma)  had 
adopted  a  Rhesus  monkey;  but  when  a  young  drill  and  mandrill 
were  placed  in  the  cage,  she  seemed  to  perceive  that  these 
monkeys,  though  distinct  species,  were  her  nearer  relatives,  for 
she  at  once  rejected  the  Rhesus  and  adopted  both  of  them.  The 
young  Rhesus,  as  I  saw,  was  greatly  discontented  at  being  thus 
rejected,  and  it  would,  like  a  naughty  child,  annoy  and  attack  the 
young  drill  and  mandrill  whenever  it  could  do  so  with  safety;  this 
conduct  exciting  great  indignation  in  the  old  baboon.    Monkeys 

•  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  In  his  'Physiology  of  Mind  In  the 
Lower  Animals;'    'Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  April,  1871,  p.  38. 

10  'Brldgewater  Treatise,'  p.  263. 

i>  A  critic,  without  any  grounds  ('Quarterly  Review,'  July,  1871,  p. 
72),  disputes  the  possibility  of  this  act  as  described  by  Brehm,  for  the 
sake  of  discrediting  my  work.  Therefore  I  tried,  and  found  that  I 
could  readily  seize  with  my  own  teeth  the  sharp  little  claws  of  a 
kitten  nearly  flvfe  weeks  old. 
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will  also,  according  to  Brehm,  defend  their  master  when  attacked 
by  any  one,  as  well  &s  doge  to  whom  they  are  attached,  from  the 
attacks  of  other  doga^  But  we  here  trench  on  the  subjects  of  sym- 
pathy and  fidelity,  to  which  I  shall  recur.  Some  of  Brehm's 
monkeys  took  miich  delight  in  teasing  a  certain  old  dog  whom 
they  disliked,  as  well  as  other  animals,  in  various  Ingenious  ways. 

Most  of  the  more  complex  emotions  are  common  to  the 
higher  animals  and  oiirselves.  Every  one  has  seen  how  jealoias 
a  dog  is  of  hie  master's  affection,  if  lavished  on  any  other  crea- 
ture; and  I  have  observed  the  same  fact  with  monkeys.  This 
shows  that  animals  not  only  love,  but  have  desire  to  be  loved. 
Animals  manifestly  feel  emulation.  They  love  approbation  or 
praise;  and  a  dog  carrying  a  basket  for  his  master  exhibits  in 
a  high  degree  aelf-complacency  or  pride.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
no  doubt  that  a  dog  feels  shame,  as  distinct  from  fear,  and  some- 
thing very  like  modesty  when  begging  too  often  for  food.  A 
great  dog  scorns  the  snarling  of  a  little  dog,  and  this  may 
be  called  magnanimity.  Several  observers  have  stated  that 
monkeys  certainly  dislike  being  laughed  at;  and  they  sometimes 
Invent  imaginary  offenses.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  I  saw  a 
baboon  who  always  got  into  a  furiotis  rage  when  his  keeper  took 
out  a  letter  or  book  and  read  it  aloud  to  him;  and  his  rage  was 
so  violent  that,  as  I  witnessed  on  one  occasion,  he  bit  his  own  leg 
till  the  blood  flowed.  Dogs  show  what  may  be  fairly  called  a 
sense  of  humor,  as  distinct  from  mere  play;  if  a  bit  of  stick  or 
other  such  object  be  thrown  to  one,  he  will  often  carry  It  away 
for  a  short  distance;  and  then  squatting  down  with  it  on  the 
ground  close  before  him,  will  wait  until  his  master  comes  quite 
close  to  take  it  away.  The  dog  will  then  seize  It  and  rush  away  in 
triumph,  repeating  the  same  mancsuvre,  and  evidently  enjoying 
the  practical  Joke. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  more  Intellectual  emotions  and  fac- 
ulties, which  are  very  important,  as  forming  the  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  mental  powers.  Animals  manifestly 
enjoy  excitement,  and  suffer  from  ennui,  as  may  be  seen  with 
dogs,  and,  according  to  Rengger,  with  monkeys.  All  animals 
feel  Wonder,  and  many  exhibit  CurloBity.  They  Bometimes  suffer 
from  this  latter  quality,  as  when  the  hunter  plays  antics  and  thus 
attracts  them;  I  witnessed  this  with  deer,  and  so  It  is  with  the 
wary  chamois,  and  with  some  kinds  of  wild-ducks.  Brehm  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  instinctive  dread,  which  his  monkeys 
exhibited,  for  snakes;  but  their  curiosity  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  desist  from  occasionally  satiating  their  horror  in  a 
most  human  fashion,  by  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  box  in  which  the 
anakea  were  kept.  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  his  account,  that 
I  took  a  stuffed  and  coiled-up  snake  into  the  monkey-houae  at  th« 
ZObfoslcal  Gardens,  and  the  e^sccttement  thus  caused  was  one  of 
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the  most  curious  spectacles  -which  I  ever  beheld.  Three  species 
of  Cercopithecus  were  the  most  alarmed;  they  dashed  about  their 
cages,  and  uttered  sharp  signal  cries  of  danger,  which  were  under- 
stood by  the  other  monkeys.  A  few  young  monkeys  and  one  old 
Anubis  baboon  alone  took  no  notice  of  the  snake.  I  then  placed 
the  stuffed  specimen  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  larger  com- 
partments. After  a  time  all  the  monkeys  collected  round  it  in 
a  large  circle,  and  staring  intently,  presented  a  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. They  became  extremely  nervous;  so  that  when  a 
wooden  ball,  with  which  they  were  familiar  as  a  plaything,  wws 
accidentally  moved  in  the  straw,  under  which  it  was  partly 
hidden,  they  all  instantly  started  away.  These  monkeys  beliaved 
very  differently  when  a  dead  fish,  a  mouse,"  a  living  turtle,  and 
other  new  objects  were  placed  in  their  cages;  for  though  at  first 
frightened,  they  soon  approached,  handled  and  examined  them.  -I 
then  placed  a  live  snake  in  a  paper  bag,  with  the  month  loosely 
closed,  in  one  of  the  larger  compartments.  One  of  themonkeys  im- 
mediately approached,  cautiously  opened  the  bag  a  little,  i>eeped 
in,  and  instantly  dashed  away.  Then  I  witnessed  what  Brehm  has 
described,  for  monkey  after  monkey,  with  head  raised  high  and 
turned  on  one  side,  could  not  resist  taking  a  momentary  peep 
into  the  upright  bag,  at  the  dreadful  object  lying  quietly  at  the 
bottom.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  monkeys  had  some  notion 
of  zoological  affinities,  for  those  kept  by  Brehm  exhibited  a 
strange,  though  mistaken,  instinctive  dread  of  innocent  lizards 
and  frogs.  An  orang,  also,  has  been  known  to  be  much  alarmed 
at  the  first  sight  of  a  turtle." 

The  principle  of  Imitation  Is  strong  in  man,  and  especially,  as 
I  have  myself  observed,  with  savages.  In  certain  morbid  states 
of  the  brain  this  tendency  is  exaggerated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree;  some  hemiplegic  patients  and  others,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  unconsciously 
imitate  every  word  which  is  uttered,  whether  in  their  own  or  In 
a  foreign  language,  and  every  gesture  or  action  which  is  per- 
formed near  them."  Desor"  has  remarked  that  no  animal  volun- 
tarily imitates  an  action  performed  by  man,  until  in  the  ascending 
scale  w©  come  to  monkeys,  which  are  well  known  to  be  ridiculous 
mockers.  Animals,  however,  sometimes  imitate  each  other's 
actions:  thus  two  species  of  wolves,  which  had  been  reared  by 
dogs,  learned  to  bark,  as  does  sometimes  the  jackal,**  but  whether 

^*  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  their  behavior  on  this  occasion  in 
my  'Expression  of  the  Emotions,'  p.  43. 
1*  W.  C.  li.  Martin.    'Nat.  Hist,  of  Mammalia,*  1841,  p.  405. 
i«  Dr.  Bateman  'On  Apasta,*  1870,  p.  110. 

»  Quoted  by  Vogrt,  'Memolre  snr  les  Mlcrocephalee,'  1867,  p.  168. 
i«  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestloatlon,'  voL  I. 
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t&is  can  be  called  voluntary  imitation  ia  another  question.  Birds 
imitate  the  songs  of  their  parents,  and  sometimes  of  other  birds; 

d  parrotB  are  notorLoas  imitators  of  an?  aound  which  they  often 
Jiear.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  gives  an  account''  of  a  dog  reared  by  a 
c&U  who  learned  to  imitate  the  well-known  action  of  a  cat  licking 
her  paws,  and  thus  washing  her  ears  and  face;  this  was  also 
iritnessed  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  Audonin.  I  have  received 
Be  vera!  confirmatory  accounts;  in  one  of  these,  a  dog  had  not  been 
Buckled  by  a  cat.  but  had  been  brought  up  with  one,  together 
-with  kittens,  and  had  thus  acquired  the  above  habit,  which  he 
ver  afterwards  practiced  during  his  life  of  thirteen  years.  Dureau 
de  la  Malle's  dog  likewiee  learned  from  the  kittens  to  play  with  a 
ball  by  rolling  it  about  with  his  fore  paws,  and  springing  on  it. 
A  correspondent  assures  me  that  a  cat  in  hia  house  used  to  put 
her  paws  into  jugs  of  milk  having  too  narrow  a  mouth  for  her 
head.  A  kitten  of  this  cat  soon  learned  the  same  trick,  and  prac- 
ticed it  ever  afterwards,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 

The  parents  of  many  animals,  trusting  to  the  principle  of 
Imitation  in  their  young,  and  more  especially  to  their  instinctive 
or  inherited  tendencies,  may  be  said  to  educate  them.  We  see 
this  when  a  cat  brings  a  Uve  mouse  to  her  kittens;  and  Dureau 
de  la  Malle  has  given  a  curious  account  (in  the  paper  above 
quoted)  of  hia  observations  on  hawks  which  taught  their  young 
dexterity,  as  well  as  judgrnent  of  distances,  by  first  dropping 
through  the  air  dead  mice  and  sparrows,  which  the  young  gen- 
erally failed  to  catch,  and  then  bringing  tliem  live  birds  and 
lettiiis  them  loose. 

Hardly  any  faculty  is  more  important  for  the  intellectual 
progress  of  man  than  Attention.  Animals  clearly  manifest  this 
power,  as  when  a  cat  watches  by  a  hole  and  prepares  to  spring 
on  its  prey.  Wild  animals  sometimes  become  so  absorbed  when 
thus  engaged,  that  they  may  be  easily  approached.  Mr,  Bartlett 
eiven  me  a  curious  proof  how  variable  this  faculty  Is  in 

oakeya  A  man  who  trains  monkeys  to  act  in  plays,  used  to 
base  common  kinds  from  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  price 
of  Ave  pounds  tor  each;  but  he  offered  to  give  dotth»le  the  price, 
if  he  migbt  keep  three  or  fotir  of  thtem  for  a  few  daya,  in  order 
to  aeleet  otte.  When  asked  how  he  conld  possibly  learn  so  soon, 
wlM^lrcr  a  pwticular  monkey  wo«M  tmm  oat  a  good  actor,  he 
answered  that  it  all  depended  on  their  power  of  attention.  If, 
when  he  was  talking  and  explaining  anything  to  a  monkey,  its 
attention  was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a  fl.y  on  the  wall  or  other 
trifling  object,  the  case  was  hopeless.  If  he  tried  by  punishment 
t»  make-  oa  in&tteuyive  monkey  at^t^  it  turned  sulky.     On  the 
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other  hand,  a  monkey  which  carefully  attended  to  him  could 
always  be  trained. 

It  Ib  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  animals  have  excellent 
Memories  for  persona  and  places.  A  baboon  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  recognized 
him  with  Joy  after  an  absence  of  nine  months.  I  had  a  dog  who 
was  savage  and  averse  to  all  strangers,  and  I  purposely  tried  his 
memory  after  an  absence  of  five  years  and  two  days.  I  went 
near  the  stable  where  he  lived,  and  shouted  to  him  in  my  old 
manner;  he  showed  no  joy,  but  Instantly  followed  me  out  walls- 
ing,  and  obeyed  me,  exactly  as  if  I  had  parted  with  him  only 
half  an  hour  before.  A  train  of  old  associations,  dormant  during 
five  years,  had  thus  been  instantaneously  awakened  in  his  mind. 
Even  ants,  aa  P.  Huber'"  has  clearly  shown,  recognized -their 
fellow-antB  belonging  to  the  same  community  after  a  separation 
of  four  months.  Animals  can  certainly  by  some  means  judge  of 
the  Intervals  of  time  between  recurrent  events. 

The  Imagination  is  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  man. 
By  this  faculty  he  unites  former  images  and  ideas,  independently 
of  the  will,  and  thus  creates  brilliant  and  novel  results.  A  poet, 
as  Jean  Paul  Richter  remarks,"'  "who  must  reflect  whether  ho 
"shall  make  a  character  say  yes  or  no — to  the  devil  with  him; 
"he  la  only  a  stupid  corpse."  Dreaming  gives  ua  the  best  notion 
of  this  power;  as  Jean  Paul  again  says,  "The  dream  is  an  In- 
"voluntary  art  of  poetry."  The  value  of  the  products  of  our 
imagination  depends  of  course  on  the  number,  accuracy,  and 
clearness  of  our  impressions,  on  our  judgment  and  taste  in  select- 
ing or  rejecting  the  involuntary  combinations,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  on  our  power  of  voluntarily  combining  them.  As  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  and  probably  all  the  higher  animals,  even  birda'* 
have  vivid  dreams,  and  this  Is  shown  by  their  movements  and 
the  sounds  uttered,  we  must  admit  that  they  possess  some  power 
of  imagination.  There  must  be  something  special,  which  causes 
dogs  to  howl  in  the  night,  and  especially  during  moonlight,  in 
that  remarkable  and  melancholy  manner  called  baying.  All  dogs 
do  not  do  so;  and,  according  to  Houzeau,"  they  do  not  then 
look  at  the  moon,  but  at  some  fixed  point  near  the  horizon, 
Houzeau  thinks  that  their  imaginations  are  disturbed  by  the 
vague  outlines  of  the  surrounding  objects,  and  conjure  up  before 


"  'Les  MoeurB  des  Fourmls,'  ISIO,  p,  150. 

»»  Quoted  In  Dr.  Maudsley's  Phyololosy  and  Pathalogr  of  Mind,'  1888, 
pp.  19.  220. 

«»  Dr.  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol,  1.  1862,  p.  xxl.  Houzeau  says  that 
hl8  parokeets  and  canary-birds  dreomt:  'Facultes  Mentalee,'  lorn.  IL 
p.  136. 

■t  'Facultes  Meatales  d««  Animaiiic,'  Vflt;  torn.  il.  pi  lltlL 
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them  fantastic  Images:  if  tliia  be  ao,  their  feelings  may  almost 
be  called  superstltiouB. 

Of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  it  will,  I  presume,  be 
admitted  that  Reason  stands  at  the  summit.  Only  a  few  persons 
now  dispute  that  animals  possess  some  power  of  reasoning. 
Animals  may  constantly  be  seen  to  pause,  deliberate,  and  resolve. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  more  the  habits  of  any  particular 
animal  are  studied  by  a  naturalist,  the  more  he  attributes  to 
reason  and  the  less  to  unlearned  Instincts.'*  In  future  chapters 
we  shall  see  that  some  animals  extremely  low  in  the  scale  appar- 
ently display  a  certain  amount  of  reason.  No  doubt  it  is  often 
difficult  to  disting^uish  between  the  power  of  reason  and  tbat  of 
instinct.  For  Instance,  Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  work  on  'The  Open 
Polar  Sea,'  repeatedly  remarks  that  his  dogs,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  draw  the  sledges  in  a  compact  body,  diverged  and  separ- 
ated when  they  came  to  thin  ice,  so  that  their  weight  might  be 
more  evenly  distributed.  This  was  often  the  first  warning 
which  the  travelers  received  that  the  ice  was  becoming  thin  and 
dangerous.  Now,  did  the  dogs  act  thus  from  the  experience  of 
each  individual,  or  from  the  example  of  the  older  and  wiser  dogs, 
or  from  an  inherited  habit,  that  is  from  instinct?  This  instinct, 
may  possibly  have  arisen  since  the  time,  long  ago,  when  dogs 
were  first  employed  by  the  natives  in  drawing  their  sledges;  or 
the  Arctic  wolves,  the  parent-stock  of  the  Esquimaux  dog,  may 
have  acquired  an  instinct,  impelling  them  not  to  attack  their 
prey  in  a  close  pack,  when  on  thin  ice. 

We  can  only  judge  by  the  circumstances  under  which  actions 
are  performed,  whether  they  are  due  to  Instinct,  or  to  reason,  or 
to  the  mere  association  of  ideas:  this  latter  principle,  however, 
is  intimately  connected  with  reason.  A  curious  case  has  been 
given  by  Prof.  Mobius,^  of  a  pike,  separated  by  a  plate  of  glass 
from  an  adjoining  aquarium  stocked  with  flsh,  and  who  often 
dashed  himself  with  such  violence  against  the  glass  in  trying  to 
catch  the  other  flahes,  that  he  was  sometimes  completely 
stunned.  The  pike  went  on  thus  for  three  months,  but  at  last 
learned  caution,  and  ceased  to  do  bo.  The  plate  of  glass  was  then 
removed,  but  the  pike  would  not  attack  these  particular  flshes, 
though  he  would  devour  others  which  were  afterward  intro- 
duced; BO  strongly  was  the  idea  of  a  violent  shock  associated 
in  his  feeble  mind  with  the  attempt  on  Ms  former  neighbors. 
If  a  savage,  who  had  never  seen  a  large  plate-glass  window, 
were  to  dash  himself  even  once  against  it.  he  would  for  a  long 


«*Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan's  work  on  'The  American  Beaver,'  18S8,  offers 
a  good  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  he  g^oes  too  far  in  underrating  the  power  of  instinct. 

>  'Die  Bewegungen  der  Thiere,'  &&,  1873,  p.  IL 
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time  aftcrwardfl  associate  a  sliodE  with  a  window-frame;  but 
very  differently  from  the  pike,  he  would  probably  reflect  on  the 
nature  oi  the  impediment,  and  be  cautious  under  analogous  eir- 
cnmstances.  Now  with  mcmkeys,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a 
painful  or  merely  a  disagreeable  impression,  from  an  action  once 
performed,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
reiwating  it.  If  we  attribute  this  difference  between  the  monkey 
and  the  pike  solely  to  the  association  of  ideas  being  so  much 
stronger  and  more  persistent  in  the  one  than  the  other,  thft^^h 
the  pike  often  received  much  the  more  severe  iajiuy,  can  we 
maintain  in  the  case  of  man  that  a  similar  difference  impUea  th4 
possession  of  a  fundamentally  different  mind? 

Houseau  relates^*  that,  whilst  crossing  a  wide  and  arid  pkiin 
in  Texas,  his  two  dogs  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  and  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  times  they  rushed  down  the  hoUows 
to  secut;h  for  water.  These  hollows  were  not  valleys,  and  tliere 
were  no  trees  in  them,  or  any  other  difference  in  the  vegetation, 
and  as  they  were  absolutely  dry  there  could  have  heea  ao 
smell  of  damp  earth.  The  dogs  behaved  as  if  they  knew  that 
a  dip  in  the  ground  offered  them  the  best  chance  of  flnfliim 
water,  and  Houzeau  has  often  witnessed  the  same  behavior  in 
other  animals. 

I  have  seen,  as  Z  daresay  have  others,  that  when  a  small 
object  is  thrown  on  the  ground  beyond  the  reach  of  one  of  tlM 
elephants  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  he  blows  tlu-ough  his  trunJk 
on  the  ground  beyond  the  object,  so  that  the  current  reflected 
on  all  sides  &ay  drive  the  object  within  his  reach.  Again  «  w«Il' 
known  ethnologist,  Mr.  Westropp,  informs  me  that  he  observed  in 
Vienna  a  bear  deliberately  making  with  his  paw  a  current  in  some 
water,  which  was  close  to  the  bars  of  his  cage,  so  as  to  drav 
a  piece  of  floating  bread  within  his  reach.  These  actions  of  thfi 
elephant  and  bear  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  instinct  or  inherited 
habit,  as  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  an  animal  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  such  actiona,  when 
performed  by  tjx  uncultivated  man,  and  by  one  of  the  hisher 
animals? 

The  sava«;e  and  the  dog  have  often  found  water  at  a  low  leveU 
and  the  coincidence  under  such  circumstances  has  become  as90- 
eiated  in  their  minds.  A  cultivated  man  would  perhaps  m^e 
some  general  proposition  on  the  subject;  but  from  ail  that  we 
know  of  savages  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  would  do 
so,  and  a  dog  certainly  would  not.  But  a  savage,  as  well  as  a 
dog,  would  search  in  the  same  way,  though  frequently  dis- 
appointed; and  in  both  it  seems  to  be  equally  an  act  of  reason, 
whether  or  not  any  general  proposition  on  the  subject  is  con<!' 

«  'Facultes  MentaJes  ^es  Anlmamt.'  IWJ,  itoni.  11.  p.  ICG. 
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Bclonsly  placed  before  the  mind.='  The  same  would  apply  to 
the  elephant  and  the  bear  making  currents  in  the  air  or  water. 
The  savage  would  certainly  neither  know  nor  care  by  what  law 
the  desired  movements  were  effected;  yet  his  act  would  be 
guided  by  a  rude  process  of  reasoning,  as  surely  as  would  a 
phllcsopher  In  his  longest  chain  of  deductions.  There  would  no 
doubt  be  this  difference  between  him  and  one  of  the  higher 
animals;  that  he  would  take  notice  of  much  slighter  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  and  would  observe  any  connection  be- 
tween them  after  much  less  experience,  and  this  would  be  of 
paramount  iijiportance.  I  Ixept  a  daily  record  of  the  actions  of 
one  of  my  Infants,  and  when  he  was  about  eleven  months  old, 
and  before  he  could  speak  a  single  word,  I  waa  continually 
struck  with  the  greater  quickness,  with  which  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  sounds  were  associated  together  In  his  mind,  compared  with 
that  of  the  most  intelligent  dogs  I  ever  knew.  But  the  higher 
animals  differ  in  exactly  the  same  way  In  this  power  of  associa- 
tion from  those  low  in  the  scale,  such  as  the  pike,  aa  well  as  in 
that  of  drawing  Inferences  and  of  observation. 

The  promptings  of  reason,  after  very  short  erperience,  are  well 
shown  by  the  following  actions  of  American  monkeys,  which 
stand  low  in  their  order.  Rengger,  a  most  careful  observer, 
states  that  when  he  first  gave  eggs  to  his  monkeys  in  Paraguay, 
ttey  smashed  them,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their  contents;  after- 
wards they  gently  hit  one  end  against  some  hard  body,  and 
picked  off  the  bits  of  Ehell  iRith  their  fingers.  After  cutting 
themselres  only  once  with  any  sharp  tool  they  would  not  touch 
it  again,  or  would  handle  it  with  the  greatest  caution.  Lumps 
of  sugar  were  often  given  them  wrapped  up  in  paper;  and 
Rengger  sometimes  put  a  live  wasp  in  the  paper,  so  that  In 
hastily  unfolding  it  they  got  stung;  after  this  had  once  hap- 
pened, they  always  first  held  the  packet  to  their  ears  to  detect 
any  movement  within.* 

The  following  cases  relate  to  dogs.  Mr,  Colquhoun"  winged 
two  wild-ducks,  which  fell  on  the  further  side  of  a  stream;  hla 
Tetrierer  tried  to  bring  over  both  at  once,  but  could  not  succeed; 


"Prof.  Huxley  has  analyzed  with  admirable  deameBs  the  mental 
steps  by  which  a  man,  as  well  as  a  dog,  arrives  at  a  conclusion  in  a 
case  analogous  to  that  griven  In  my  text.  See  hla  article,  'Mr.  Darwin's 
CrJllcs,'  In  the  'Contemporary  Review,"  Nov.  1871,  p.  462,  and  in  his 
'Critiques  and  Essays,'  18T3,  p.  279. 

"  Mr.  Belt,  in  his  most  Interesting  work,  'The  Naturalist  in  Nicara- 
K»A,'  1S74  (p.  119).  likewise  describes  various  actlona  of  a  tftm^td  Cebus, 
which.  I  think,  clearly  show  that  this  animal  possessed  some  reasoning 
power. 

"  'The  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  p.  45.  Col,  Hutchinson  on  "Dog  Break- 
ing.' 18G0,  p.  46. 
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she  then,  though  never  before  known  to  rujle  a  feather, 
deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over  the  other,  and  returned 
for  the  dead  bird.  Col.  Hutchinson  relates  that  two  partridges 
were  shot  at  once,  one  being  killed,  the  other  wounded;  the 
latter  ran  away,  and  was  caught  by  the  retriever,  who  on  her 
return  came  across  the  dead  bird;  "she  stopped,  evidently 
"greatly  puzzled,  and  after  one  or  two  trials,  finding  she  could 
"not  take  it  up  without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  winged 
"bird,  she  considered  a  moment,  then  deliberately  murdered  it 
"by  giving  it  a  severe  crunch,  and  afterwards  brought  away 
"both  together.  This  was  the  only  known  instance  of  her 
"ever  having  willfully  injured  any  game."  Here  we  have  reason 
though  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  retriever  might  have  brought 
the  wounded  bird  first  and  then  returned  for  the  dead  one,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  wild-ducks.  I  give  the  above  cases,  as  resting 
on  the  evidence  of  two  independent  witnesses,  and  because  in  both 
instances  the  retrievers,  after  deliberation,  broke  through  a  habit 
which  is  inherited  by  them  (that  of  not  killing  the  game  re- 
trieved), and  because  they  show  how  strong  their  reasoning  fac- 
ulty must  have  been  to  overcome  a  fixed  habit. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  remark  by  the  illustrious  Hum- 
boldt.''* "The  muleteers  in  S.  America  say,  'I  will  not  give 
"  'you  the  mule  whose  step  is  easiest,  but  la  mas  racional, — the 
"  'one  that  reasons  best;' "  and  as  he  adds,  "this  popular  expres- 
"sion,  dictated  by  long  experience,  combats  the  system  of  anir 
"mated  machines,  better  perhaps  than  all  the  arguments  of  specu- 
"lative  philosophy."  Nevertheless  some  writers  even  yet  deny 
that  the  higher  animals  possess  a  trace  of  reason;  and  they  en- 
deavor to  explain  away,  by  what  appears  to  be  mere  verbiage,* 
all  such  facts  as  those  above  given. 

It  has,  I  think,  now  been  shown  that  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals, especially  the  Primates,  have  some  few  instincts  in  common. 
All  have  the  same  senses,  intuitions,  and  sensations, — similar 
passions,  affections,  and  emotions,  even  the  more  complex  ones, 
such  as  jealousy,  suspicion,  emulation,  gratitude,  and  magnanim- 

2«  'Personal  Narrative,'  Engr.  translat.  vol.  111.  p.  106. 

*  I  am  fflad  to  find  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
("Darwinism  and  Divinity,  Essays  on  Free-thlnklng,'  1873,  p.  80),  In 
speaking  of  the  supposed  Impassable  barrier  between  the  minds  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  says,  "The  distinctions,  Indeed,  which  have 
"been  drawn,  seem  to  us  to  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  a 
"great  many  other  metaphysical  distinctions;  that  is  the  assumption 
"that  because  you  can  give  two  things  different  names,  they  must 
•'therefore  have  different  natures.  It  is  difflcult  to  understand  how 
"anybody  who  has  ever  kept  a  dog,  or  seen  an  elephant,  can  have  any 
"doubts  as  to  an  animal's  power  of  performing  the  essential  processes 
"of  reasoning." 
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tty;  they  practice  deceit  and  are  revengeful;  they  are  sometimes 
susceptible  to  ridicule,  and  even  have  a  sense  of  humor;  they 
feel  wonder  and  curiosity;  they  possess  the  same  faculties  of 
imitation,  attention,  deliberation,  choice,  memory,  Imagination, 
the  association  of  ideas,  and  reason,  though  in  very  different  de- 
grees. The  individuals  of  the  same  species  graduate  In  intellect 
from  absolute  imbecility  to  high  excellence.  They  are  also 
liable  to  insanity,  though  far  less  often  than  In  the  case  of  man.** 
Nevertheless,  many  autbora  have  insisted  that  man  is  divided  by 
an  insuperable  barrier  from  all  the  lower  animals  in  his  mental 
faculties.  I  formerly  made  a  collection  of  above  a  score  of  such 
aphorisms,  but  they  are  almost  worthlesB,  as  their  wide  difference 
and  number  prove  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  Impossibility,  oC  the 
attempt.  It  has  been  asserted  that  man  alone  is  capable  of 
progressive  Improvement;  that  he  alone  makes  use  of  tools  or 
fire,  domesticates  other  animals,  or  possesses  property;  that  no 
animal  has  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming  general  con- 
cepts, is  self-conscious  and  comprehends  itself;  that  no  animal 
employs  language;  that  man  alone  haa  a  sense  of  beauty,  is  liable 
to  caprice,  has  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  mystery,  &c.;  believes  in 
God,  or  is  endowed  with  a  conscience.  I  will  hazard  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  more  important  and  interesting  of  these  points. 

Archbishop  Sumner  formerly  maintained"  that  man  alone  is 
capable  of  progressive  improvement.  That  he  Is  capable  of  la- 
comparably  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement  than  is  any 
other  animal,  admits  of  no  dispute;  and  this  Is  mainly  due  to 
his  power  of  speaking  and  handing  down  his  acquired  knowledge. 
With  animals,  looking  first  to  the  individual,  every  one  who  has 
had  any  experience  in  setting  traps,  knows  that  young  animals 
can  be  caught  much  more  easily  than  old  ones;  and  they 
can  be  much  more  easily  approached  by  an  enemy.  Even 
with  respect  to  old  animals,  it  is  impossible  to  catcb  many 
In  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  kind  of  trap,  or  to 
destroy  them  by  the  same  kind  of  poison;  yet  it  Is  im- 
probable that  all  should  have  partaken  of  the  poison,  and 
impossible  that  all  should  have  been  caught  in  a  trap.  They 
must  learn  caution  by  seeing  their  brethren  caught  or  poi- 
soned. In  North  America,  where  the  fur-bearing  animals  have 
long  been  pursued,  they  exhibit  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  observers,  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
sagacity,  caution  and  cunning;  but  trapping  has  been  there  so 
long  carried  on,  that  inheritance  may  possibly  have  come  Into 

I  play.    I  have  received  several  accounts  that  when  telegraphs  are 


*See  'Madness  in  Animals,'  by  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  in  'Journal 
of  Mental  Bcience,'  July  1S71. 
•^  Quoted  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  'Antiquity  of  Man.'  p.  497. 
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first  set  up  in  any  distriet,  many  birds  kill  themselTM  by  flyins 
against  the  wires,  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  they 
learn  to  ayoid  this  danger,  by  seeing,  as  it  would  am>ear,  their 
ccHnrades  killed."^ 

If  we  look  to  successive  generations,  or  to  the  race,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  birds  and  other  animals  gradually  both  acquire  and 
lose  caution  in  relation  to  man  or  other  enemies;"  and  thte 
caution  is  certainly  in  chief  part  an  inherited  habit  or  instinct, 
but  in  part  the  result  of  individual  experience.  A  good  observer, 
Leroy.^*  states,  that  in  districts  where  foxes  are  much  hunted. 
the  young,  on  first  leaving  their  burrows,  are  ineontestaUy  modi 
more  wary  than  the  old  ones  in  districts  where  they  are  not  much 
disturbed. 

Our  domestic  dogs  are  descended  from  wolves  and  jackals,** 
and  though  they  may  not  have  gained  in  cunning,  and  may  have 
lost  in  wariness  and  suspicion,  yet  they  have  progressed  in 
certain  moral  qualities,  such  as  in  affection,  trust-wOTthinets, 
temper,  and  probably  in  general  intelligence.  The  common  rat  baa 
conquered  and  beaten  several  other  species  throughout  Europe, 
in  parts  of  North  America,  New  Zealand,  and  recently  in  Formosa, 
as  well  as  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Mr.  Swinhoe,'"  who  de- 
scribes these  two  latter  cases,  attributes  the  victory  of  the  eoi»- 
mon  rat  over  the  large  Mus  cominga  to  its  superior  canning;  and 
this  latter  quality  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  babttnal 
exercise  of  all  its  faculties  in  avoiding  extirpation  by  man,  aa 
well  as  to  nearly  all  the  less  cunning  or  weak-minded  rats  having 
been  continuously  destroyed  by  him.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
the  success  of  the  ctnimon  rat  may  be  due  to  its  having  pos- 
sessed greater  cunning  than  its  fellow-species,  before  it  became 
associated  with  man.  To  maintain,  independently  of  any  direct 
evidence,  that  no  animal  during  the  coin'se  of  ages  has  progressed 
in  intellect  or  other  mental  faculties,  is  to  beg  the  question  of 
the  evolution  of  species.  We  have  seen  that,  ticcording  to  Lartet, 
existing  mammals  belonging  to  several  orders  have  larger  brafav 
than  their  ancient  tertiary  prototypes. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  animal  uses  any  tool;  bat 
the  chimpanzee  in  a  state  of  nature  cracks  a  native  fruit,  some- 

*>  For  additional  evidence,  with  details,  see  M.  Houzeau,  lies  Facultes 
Mentales,'  torn.  IL  1872,  p.  147. 

w  See,  with  respect  to  birds  on  oceanic  islands,  my  'Journal  of  He- 
searches  dvMing  the  voyage  of  the  "Beagle"  '  1845,  p.  398.  'Ortgin  o* 
Species,'  5th  edit,  p.  260. 

»» 'Lettres  Phil,  sur  I'lntelligence  des  Anlmaux,'  nouvelle  edit.  1802, 
p.  86. 

'°  See  the  evidence  on  this  head  in  chap.  !.  vol.  i.  'On  the  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.' 

«•  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'^  1884,  p.  ISft. 
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"What  nice  a  wahmt,  with  a  stone."  Rengger"*  easily  taoght  an 
AmeTican  HKmkey  thus  to  break  open  bard  palm-nots;  and  after- 
wards of  its  own  accord,  It  used  stones  to  open  other  kinds  of 
nuts,  as  well  as  boxes.  It  thus  also  removed  the  30ft  rind  of  fruit 
that  had  a  disagreeaWe  flavor.  Another  monkey  was  taught  to 
open  the  Ifd  of  a  large  box  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards  it  used 
the  stick  as  a  lever  to  moTC  heavy  bodies ;  and  I  have  myself  seen 
a  young  orang  put  a  stick  into  a  crevice,  slip  his  hand  to  the  other 
end,  and  tise  it  in  the  proper  manner  as  a  lever.  The  tamed  ele- 
phants in  India  are  well  known  to  break  oflf  branches  of  trees 
and  use  them  to  drive  away  the  flies;  and  this  same  act  has  been 
observed  in  an  elephant  in  a  state  of  nature."  I  have  seen  a  young 
orang,  when  she  thought  she  was  going  to  be  whipped,  cover  and 
protect  herself  with  a  blanket  or  straw.  In  these  several  cases 
stones  and  sticks  were  employed  as  implements;  but  they  are 
likewise  used  as  weapons,  Brehin"  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
well-known  traveler  Schimper,  that  in  Abyssinia  when  the 
baboons  belonging  to  one  species  (C.  gelada)  descend  in  troops 
from  the  mo?intains  to  plunder  the  fields,  they  sometimes  en- 
counter troops  of  another  species  (C.  hamadryas),  and  then  a 
fight  ensues.  The  Geladas  roll  down  great  stones,  which  the  Ham« 
adryas  try  to  avoid,  and  then  both  species,  making  a  great  up- 
roar, rash  furiously  against  each  other.  Brehm,  when,  accom- 
panying the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha,  aided  in  an  attack  with  fire- 
arms on  a  troop  of  baboons  in  the  pass  of  Mensa  in  Abyssinia. 
The  baboons  in  return  rolled  so  many  stones  down  the  mountain, 
some  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  that  the  attackers  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat;  and  the  pass  was  actually  closed  for  a  time  against 
the  caravan.  It  deserves  notice  that  these  baboons  thus  acted 
in  concert.  Mr.  Wallace*'  on  three  occasions  saw  female  orange, 
accompanied  by  their  young,  "breaking  off  branches  and  the 
"great  spiny  fruit  of  the  Durian  tree,  with  every  appearance  of 
"rage:  causing  such  a  shower  of  missiles  as  effectually  kept  us 
"from  approaching  too  near  the  tree."  As  I  have  repeatedly  seen, 
a  chimpanzee  will  throw  any  object  at  hand  at  a  person  who 
offends  him;  and  the  before  mentioned  baboon  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  prepared  mud  for  the  pui-pose. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  a  monkey,  which  had  weak  teeth, 
need  to  break  open  nuts  with  a  stone;  and  1  was  aasared  by  the 
keepers  that  after  using  the  stone,  he  bid  it  in  the  straw,  ajid 


"  Savag*  and  Wyman  !ti  *Bostan  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  Iv, 
44.  p.  3SS. 
*  'BauKethierft  TOB  Pftraguay,'  1830,  s.  61 -W. 
•The  'Indian  Field/  March  4,  1S7L 
*>  'Thierleben,'  B,  i.  3.  79.  82. 
«  'The  Malay  Archipelago.'  vol.  1.  ISes,  p.  87. 
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would  not  let  any  other  monkey  tou«}i  it.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  idea  of  property;  but  this  idea  is  common  to  every  dog  with 
a  bone,  and  to  most  or  all  birds  with  their  nests. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll**  remarks,  that  the  fashioning  of  an  imple- 
ment for  a  special  purpose  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  man;  and  he 
considers  that  this  forms  an  immeasurable  gulf  between  him  and 
the  brutes.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  distinction;  but 
there  appears  to  me  much  truth  in  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  suggestion,** 
that  when  primeval  man  first  used  flint-stones  for  any  purpose, 
he  would  have  accidentally  splintered  them,  and  would  then  have 
used  the  sharp  fragments.  From  this  step  it  would  be  a  small 
one  to  break  the  flints  on  purpose,  and  not  a  very  wide  step  to 
fashion  them  rudely.  This  latter  advance,  however,  may  have 
taken  long  ages,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  immense  interval  of 
time  which  elapsed  before  the  men  of  the  neolithic  period  took  to 
grinding  and  polishing  their  stone  tools.  In  breaking  the  flints, 
as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  likewise  remarks,  sparks  would  have  been 
emitted,  and  in  grinding  them  heat  would  have  been  evolved: 
thus  the  two  usual  methods  of  "obtaining  flre  may  have  orig- 
"inated."  The  nature  of  flre  would  have  been  known  in  the 
many  volcanic  regions  where  lava  occasionally  flows  through  for- 
ests. The  anthropomorphous  apes,  guided  probably  by  instinct, 
build  for  themselves  temporary  platforms;  but  as  many  instincts 
are  largely  controlled  by  reason,  the  simpler  ones,  such  as  this 
of  building  a  platform,  might  readily  pass  into  a  voluntary  and 
conscious  act.  The  orang  is  known  to  cover  itself  at  night  with 
the  leaves  of  the  Pandanus;  and  Brehm  states  that  one  of  his 
baboons  used  to  protect  itself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  throw- 
ing a  straw-mat  over  its  head.  In  these  several  habits,  we  prob- 
ably see  the  flrst  steps  towards  some  of  the  simpler  arts,  such 
as  rude  architecture  and  dress,  as  they  arose  amongst  the  early 
progenitors  of  man. 

AbgtrcuAUm,  Qeneral  Conceptions,  Self-consciousness,  Mental 
IndividtuiUty. — It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  with  even 
much  more  knowledge  than  I  possess,  to  determine  how  far  ani- 
mals exhibit  any  traces  of  these  high  mental  powers.  This  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  impossibility  of  judging  what  passes  through 
the  mind  of  an  animal;  and  again,  the  fact  that  writers  differ  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  meaning  which  they  attribute  to  the  above 
terms,  causes  a  further  difficulty.  If  one  may  judge  from  various 
articles  which  have  been  published  lately,  the  greatest  stress 
seems  to  be  laid  on  the  supposed  entire  absence  in  animals  of  the 
power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming  general  concepts.    But  when 


*•  'Primeval  Man,'  1869,  pp.  146,  147. 
*»  'Prehistoric  Times,'  1866,  p.  478,  ftc. 
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a  dog  sees  another  dog  at  a  distance,  it  is  often  clear  that  he  per- 
ceives that  it  is  a  dog  in  the  abstract;  for  when  he  gets  nearer  his 
■whole  manner  suddenly  changes,  if  the  other  dog  be  a  friend. 
A  recent  writer  remarks,  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption to  assert  that  the  mental  act  is  not  esaentially  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  animal  as  In  man.  If  either  refers  what  he 
perceives  with  his  senses  to  a  mental  concept,  then  so  do  both.** 
When  I  say  to  my  terrier,  in  an  eager  voice  (and  1  have  made  the 
trial  many  times),  "HI,  hi,  where  la  it?"  she  at  once  takes  it  as 
a  sign  that  something  is  to  be  hunted,  and  generally  first  looks 
quickly  all  around,  and  then  rushes  into  the  nearest  thicket,  to 
scent  for  any  game,  but  finding  nothing,  she  looks  up  into  any 
neighboring  tree  for  a  squirrel.  Now  do  not  these  actions  clearly 
show  that  she  had  in  her  mind  a  general  Idea  or  concept  that  some 
animal  is  to  be  discovered  and  hunted? 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  no  animal  is  self-conscious,  if 
by  this  term  it  is  implied,  that  he  reflects  on  such  points,  as 
whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  will  go,  or  what  is  life  and  death, 
and  so  forth.  But  how  can  we  feel  sure  that  an  old  dog  with  an 
excellent  memory  and  some  power  of  imagination,  as  shown  by 
his  dreams,  never  reflects  an  his  past  pleasures  or  pains  in  the 
chase?  And  this  would  be  a  form  of  self-consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Buchner*"  has  remarked,  how  little  can  the  hard- 
worked  wife  of  a  degraded  Australian  savage,  who  uses  very 
few  abstract  words,  and  cannot  count  above  four,  exert  her  self- 
consciousness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her  own  existence.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  that  the  higher  animals  posaesa  memory, 
attention,  association,  and  even  some  imagination  and  reason. 
If  these  powers,  which  differ  much  in  different  animals,  are 
capable  of  Improvement,  there  seems  no  great  improbability  in 
more  complex  faculties,  auch  as  the  higher  forms  of  abstraction, 
and  self -consciousness,  &c.,  having  been  evolved  through  the 
development  and  combination  of  the  simpler  ones.  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  views  here  maintained,  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  say  at  what  point  in  the  ascending  scale  animals  become 
capable  of  abstraction,  &.C.;  but  who  can  say  at  what  age  this 
occurs  in  our  young  children?  We  see  at  least  that  such  powers 
are  developed  in  children  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

That  animals  retain  their  mental  individuality  is  unquestion- 

[able.  When  my  voice  awakened  a  train  of  old  associations  in 
the  mind  of  the  before-mentioned  dog,  he  must  have  retained 
hla  mental  individuality,  although  every  atom  of  his  brain  had 
; 


I 


*•  Mr.  Hookham.  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Max  Muller,  in  the  "Birmtnghani 
News.'  May.  1873. 

**  'Conferences  Bur  la  Theorie  Darwlnienne,'  French  trajislat  1S69, 
p.  132. 
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probably  undergone  change  more  than  once  during  the  laterrat 
of  five  years.  This  dog  might  have  brought  forward  th«  argu- 
ment lately  advanced  to  crush  all  evolutionists,  and  said,  "I  abide 

"amid  all  mental  moods  and  all  material  changes The  teaching 

"that  atoms  leave  their  impressions  as  legacies  to  other  atomft 
"falling  into  the  places  they  have  vacated  is  contradictory  of  the 
"utterance  of  consciousness,  and  Is  therefore  false;  but  it  ia  the 
"teaching  necessitated  by  evolutionism,  consequently  the  hypothe- 
"sis  is  a  false  one."*" 

Language.  — This  faculty  has  justly  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  distinctions  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  But 
man,  as  a  highly  competent  judg^,  Archbishop  Whately  remarks, 
"is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make  use  of  language  to  ezpreaa 
"what  is  passing  in  his  mind,  and  can  understand,  more  or  less, 
"what  is  so  expressed  by  another."*'  In  Paraguay  the  Cebus 
azarse  when  excited  utters  at  least  six  distinct  sounds,  which 
excite  In  other  monkeys  similar  emotions.^  The  movements  at 
the  features  and  gestures  of  monkeys  are  understood  by  us,  and 
they  partly  understand  ours,  as  Rengger  and  others  declare.  It 
is  a  more  remarkable  fact  that  the  dog,  since  being  domesticated, 
has  learnt  to  bark^  in  at  least  four  or  five  distinct  tones.  Al- 
though barking  is  a  new  art,  no  doubt  the  wild  parent-species  of 
the  dog  expressed  their  feelings  by  cries  of  various  kinds.  With 
the  domesticated  dog  we  have  the  bark  of  eagerness,  as  in  the 
chase;  that  of  anger,  as  well  as  growling;  the  yelp  or  bowl  of 
despair,  as  when  shut  up;  the  baying  at  night;  the  bark  of  Joy,  as 
when  starting  on  a  walk  with  his  master;  and  the  very  disUnct 
one  of  demand  or  supplication,  as  when  wishing  for  a  door  or 
window  to  be  opened.  According  to  Hbuzeau,  who  paid  particulai-  ■ 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  domestic  fowl  utters  at  least  a  dozes 
significant  sounds.*^ 

The  habitual  use  of  articulate  language  is,  however,  peculiai 
to  man;  but  he  uses,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  inarticun 
late  cries  to  express  his  meaning,  aided  by  gestures  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  face."^  This  especially  holds  good 
with  the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which  are  but  little 
connected  with  our  higher  intelligence.    Our  cries  of  pain,  fear. 

«  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  McCann,  'Antl-Darwinlsm,'  1869,  p.  13. 

"  Quoted  In  'Anthropological  Review,'  1864,  p.  158. 

*»  Rengger,  ibid.  s.  45. 

"See  my  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication, 
vol.  L  p.  27. 

"»  'Facultes  Mentales  des  Animaux,'  torn.  li.  1872,  p.  346-319. 

•^  See  a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor's  very  interest- 
ing work,  'Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,'  18^,  chapa 
//.  to  iv. 
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fsurpriae^  aDger,  together  with  their  appropriate  actious,  and  the 
murmur  of  a  mother  to  her  beloved  child,  are  more  expressive 
than  auy  worde.  That  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  iower 
animals  ia  not  the  understanding  of  articulate  sounds,  for.  aa 
everr  one  knows,  dogs  understand  many  words  and  sentences. 
In  this  respect  they  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development  aa 
infants,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  months,  who  under- 
stand many  words  and  short  sentences,  but  cannpt  yet  utter  a 
single  word.  It  is  not  the  mere  articulation  which  is  our  dis^ 
tingnishing  character,  for  parrots  and  other  birds  possess  this 
power.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  capacity  of  connecting  dehnite  sounds 
with  deflnite  ideas;  for  it  is  certain  that  some  parrots,  which  have 
been  taught  to  speak,  connect  unen*ingly  words  with  things,  and 
persons  with  events.^  The  lower  animals  differ  from  man  solely 
in  his  almost  infinitely  larger  power  of  associating  together  the 
most  diversified  sounds  and  ideas;  and  this  obviously  depends  on 
the  high  development  of  his  mental  powers. 

As  Home  Took,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  noble  science  of 
philologj'.  observes,  language  is  an  art,  like  brewing  or  baking; 
but  writing  would  have  been  a  better  simile.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  true  inatioct,  for  every  language  has  to  be  learnt  It  differs, 
however,  widely  from  all  ordinary  arts,  for  man  baa  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  speak,  as  we  see  in  the  babble  of  our  young  children; 
whilst  no  child  has  an  instinctive  tendency  to  brew,  bake,  or 
write.  Moreover,  no  philologist  now  supposes  that  any  language 
haa  been  deliberately  invented;  it  has  been  slowly  and  uncon- 
Bciously  developed  by  many  steps."*    The  sounds  uttered  by  birds 

■*!  have  received  several  detailed  accounts  to  this  effect.  Admiral 
Sir  J.  Sullivan,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  careful  observer,  assures  me  that 
an  African  parrot,  long  kept  In  his  father's  hoiii^e,  invari&bly  called 
certain  persona  of  the  household,  aa  well  as  visitors,  by  their  names. 
He  aald  "good  morning"  to  every  one  at  breakfast,  and  "good  nighl" 
to  each  as  tliey  left  the  room  at  nijrht,  and  never  reversed  these  saiu- 
taliona  To  Sir  J.  BuUivan's  father  be  used  to  add  to  the  "good  morn- 
ing" a  short  sentence,  which  was  never  once  repeated  after  hjs  father's 
death.  He  scolded  ■violently  a  strange  dog  which  came  into  the  room 
through  the  open  window;  and  he  scolded  another  parrot  (saying 
"yoQ  naughty  polly")  which  had  got  out  of  Its  cage,  and  was  eating 
apples  on  the  kitchen  table.  See  also,  to  the  same  eitect.  Houzeau  on 
parrots,  •Faculles  Mentales,'  torn,  ii.  p.  309.  Dr.  A.  Moeehkan  Informs 
me  ih&t  he  knew  a  starling  which  neTer  made  a  mistake  In  aaying  In 
German  "good  morning"  to  persons  arriving,  and  "good-bye,  old  fel- 
low," to  thoBe  departing.    I  could  add  several  other  such  cases. 

••  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  head  by  Prof.  Whitney,  in  his 
'Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,'  lSi3,  p.  S&L  He  obeerves  that  the 
desire  of  eommunication  between  man  is  the  living  force,  whlcJi.  In 
Iks  development  of  iwiguage,   "works  both  consciously  and  tuicoa- 
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offer  in  several  respects  the  nearest  analogy  to  language,  for  all 
the  members  of  the  same  species  utter  the  same  instinctive  cries 
expressive  of  their  emotions;  and  all  the  kinds  which  sing,  exert 
their  power  instinctively;  but  the  actual  song,  and  even  the  call 
notes,  are  learnt  from  their  parents  or  foster-parents.  These 
sounds,  as  Daines  Barrington^  has  proved,  "are  no  more  innate 
"than  language  is  in  man."  Tbe  first  attempts  to  sing  "may  be 
"compared  to  the  imperfect  endeavor  in  a  child  to  babble."  The 
young  males  continue  practicing,  or  as  the  bird-catchers  say, 
"recording,"  for  ten  or  eleven  months.  Their  first  essays  show 
hardly  a  rudiment  of  the  future  song;  but  as  they  grow  older 
we  can  perceive  what  they  are  aiming  at;  and  at  last  they  are 
said  "to  sing  their  song  round."  Nestlings  which  have  learnt  the 
song  of  a  distinct  species,  as  with  the  canary-birds  educated  in  the 
Tyrol,  teach  and  transmit  their  new  song  to  their  offspring.  The 
slight  natural  differences  of  song  in  the  same  species  inhabitingr 
different  districts  may  be  appositely  compared,  as  Barrlngton 
remarks,  "to  provincial  dialects;"  and  the  songs  are  allied,  thoagh 
distinct  species  may  be  compared  with  the  languages  of  distinct 
races  of  man.  I  have  given  the  foregoing  details  to  show  that 
an  instinctive  tendency  to  acquire  an  art  is  not  peculiar  to  man. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  articulate  language,  after  havlngr 
read  on  the  one  side  the  highly  interesting  works  of  Mr.  Hens- 
lelgh  Wedgwood,  the  Rev.  F.  Parrar,  and  Prof.  Schleicher,"  and 
the  celebrated  lectures  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  on  the  other  side,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  language  owes  its  origin  to  the  imitation  and 
modification  of  various  natural  sounds,  the  voices  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  man's  own  instinctive  cries,  aided  by  signs  and  gestures. 
When  we  treat  of  sexual  selection  we  shall  see  that  primeval  man, 
or  rather  some  early  progenitor  of  man,  probably  first  used  his 
voice  in  producing  true  musical  cadences,  that  is  in  singing,  as 
do  some  of  the  gibbon-apes  at  the  present  day;  and  we  may  con- 
clude from  a  widely-spread  analogy,  that  this  power  would  have 
been  especially  exerted  during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes, — ^wonld 
have  expressed  various  emotions,  such  as  love,  jealousy,  triumph, 
— and  would  have  served  as  a  challenge  to  rivals.   It  is,  therefore, 

"sclously;  consciously  as  regrards  the  Immediate  end  to  be  attained; 
"unconsciously  as  regards  the  further  consequences  of  the  act." 

"Hon.  Daines  Barrlngton  In  'Phllosoph.  Transactions,'  1773,  p.  262. 
See  also  Dureau  de  la  Malle.  In  'Ann.  des.  Sc.  Nat.'  3rd  series,  Zoidog. 
torn.  X.  p.  119. 

»  'On  the  Origin  of  Language,'  by  H.  Wedgwood,  1866.  'Chapters  on 
Language.'  by  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrar,  1865.  These  works  are  most  In- 
teresting. See  also  'De  la  Phys.  et  de  Parole'  par  Albert  Lemolne,  1865, 
p.  190.  The  work  on  this  subject,  by  the  late  Prof.  Aug.  Schleicher, 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Bikkers  into  English,  under  the  title  of 
'Darwinism  tested  by  the  Science  of  Language,'  1869. 
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probable  that  the  imitation  of  musical  cries  by  articulate  sounds 
mas-  have   given  rise  to  words  expressive  ot  various  complex 

Iemotiona.  The  strong  tendency  in  our  nearest  allies,  the  monkeys, 
in  microcephalous  idiots,^  and  in  the  barbarous  races  of  mankind, 
to  imitate  whatever  they  hear  deser^^es  notice,  as  bearing  on  the 
Bubject  of  imitation.  Since  monl<eys  certainly  understand  much 
that  is  said  to  them  by  man,  and  when  wild,  utter  signal-cries  of 
danger  to  their  fellows;"  and  since  fowls  give  distinct  warnings 
for  danger  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  aliy  from  hawlcs  (both,  as 
well  as  a  third  cry,  intelligible  to  dogs),**  may  not  some  unusually 
wise  ape-like  animal  have  imitated  the  growl  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
and   thtia  told  his  fellow-monkeys  the  nature  of  the  expected 

t  danger?  This  would  have  been  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
language. 
As  the  voice  was  used  more  and  more,  the  vocal  organs  would 
"have  been  strengthened  and  perfected  through  the  principle  of 
the  inherited  effects  of  use;  and  this  would  have  reacted  on  the 
power  of  speech.  But  the  relation  between  the  continued  use  of 
language  and  the  development  of  the  brain,  has  no  doubt  been 
far  more  important.  The  mental  powers  In  some  early  progenitor 
of  man  must  have  been  more  highly  developed  than  in  any  existing 
ape.  before  even  the  most  imperfect  form  of  speech  could  have 
cozne  into  use;  but  we  may  confidently  believe  that  the  con- 
tinned  use  and  advancement  of  this  power  would  have  reacted  on 
^H  the  mind  itself,  by  enabling  and  encouraging  it  to  carry  on  long 
^■trains  of  thought.  A  complex  train  of  thought  can  no  more  be 
^^ carried  on  without  the  aid  of  words,  whether  spoken  or  anient, 
than  a  long  calculation  without  the  use  of  figures  or  algebra.  It 
appears,  also,  that  even  an  ordinary  train  of  thought  almost  re- 
quires, or  is  greatly  facilitated  by  some  form  of  language,  for 
the  dumb,  deaf,  and  blind  girl.  Laura  Bridgman,  was  observed  to 
use  her  fingers  whilst  dreaming.^  Nevertheless,  a  long  succeasion 
of  vivid  and  connected  ideas  may  pass  through  the  mind  without 
the  aid  of  any  form  of  language,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  move- 
ments of  dogs  during  their  dreams.  We  have,  also,  seen  that  ani- 
mals are  able  to  reason  to  a  certain  extent,  manifestly  without 
llie  aid  of  language.  The  intimate  connection  betwoon  the  brain^ 
as  it  is  now  developed  in  us,  and  the  faculty  of  speech,  u  well 


••  Vogt,  'Memolre  sur  lea  Mlcrocephales,'  1S67,  p.  169.  With  respect  to 
savages,  I  have  given  some  facts  In  my  'Journal  of  Researches,'  &c.» 
IMS,  p.  206. 

"  See  clear  evidence  on  this  head  In  the  two  worlcB  so  often  quoted, 
hy  Br«hin  and  Rengger. 

•Houzeau  grives  a  very  curious  account  of  his  observations  on  this 
tubje<;t  In  his  "Facultes  MenCales  des  Animaux,"  torn.  IL,  p.  MS. 

*  S*e  remarks  on  this  head  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  'The  PhyBlologir  and 
Pathology  of  Mind,'  2nd  edit.  1868,  p.  IPS. 
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shown  by  tboue  curious  cases  of  braln-dJfieaBe  in  which  speech  is 
specially  affected,  as  when  the  power  to  remember  substantives 
is  lost,  whilst  other  words  can  be  correctly  used,  or  where  sub- 
stantives of  a  certain  class,  or  all  except  the  initial  letters  of 
substantives  and  proper  names  are  forgotten.***  There  is  do  zoore 
improbability  in  the  continued  use  of  the  mental  and  VOQ9J  organs 
leading;  to  inherited  changes  in  their  structure  and  functions 
tlian  in  the  case  of  handwriting,  which  depends  partly  on  th» 
form  of  the  hand  and  partly  on  the  disposition  of  the  mind;  and 
hand- writing  is  certainly  inherited.*^ 

Several  writers,  more  especially  Prof.  Max  Miiller,'"  hxvo  lataly 
insisted  that  the  use  of  language  implies  the  power  of  formixtf 
general  concepts;  and  that  as  no  animals  are  supposed  to  posffCSS 
this  power,  an  impossible  barrier  is  formed  between  them  and 
man.°*  With  respect  to  animals,  I  have  already  endeavmred  to 
show  that  they  have  this  power,  at  least  in  a  rude  and  insipiexUt 
degree.  As  far  as  concerns  infants  of  from  ten  to  eleven  laontbe 
old,  and  deaf-mutes,  it  seems  to  me  incredible,  that  thejr  sbouid 
be  able  to  connect  certain  sounds  with  certain  general  ideas  as 
quickly  as  they  do,  unless  such  ideas  were  already  £onned  la 
their  minds.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  more  Ib- 
telllgeat  animals;  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  observes,**  "A  dog 
"frames  a  general  concept  of  cats  or  sheep,  and  knows  the  cor- 

"^Many  «urk)U9i  tsase*  have  been  recorAed.  See.  for  Instanot;  Oc 
BateoaaA  'On  Ajphasla,'  1870,  pp.  27,  21,  63,  IfiO,  &c.  Also,  'loixulries  K3mr 
aeriiioe  the  IntellectaaA  Powers,'  by  Dr.  AjbercromUe,  1888,  p.  ISO. 

u  'The  Variation  of  AolmaJs  and  Plants  under  DomesticaXloa,*  voL 
li.  p.  6. 

«*  Lectures  on  'Mr.  Darwin's  Plillosophy  of  Laogiia^e/  1873. 

••  The  Judgment  of  a  distinguished  philologist,  such  as  Prof.  Whitney, 
•wiH  have  far  more  freigM  on  this  point  than  anarthlng  ttiat  I  can  say. 
He  reoMtrks  <'CM>ien'tal  «im[  Lhignistic  BtndHes,'  1873,  p.  297),  in  8j>eahl0g 
«f  Bleefk's  views:  "Because  on  the  grajid  seeie  Txasaage  Is  the  neces- 
'^eary  avcciliuT  oif  tbougM,  Indispesuable  to  the  dev<eloptneBt  e(  the 
"power  lOf  tltinkisjc  to  tfae  dlstinctxwes  and  varietr  and  eoatplezity-  «f 
"oocnitl(HiB  to  tbe  full  raamtcry  of  <x>ncciauaneea;  therefone  lie  ttwHI 
"iSaln  make  thou^Ht  abaolutely  Jmposslbie  without  speeelk,  Ii1inllfji*w 
"the  t»oaity  witli  its  instrument.  He  mighl:  Just  as  feasooobly  aasent 
"that  the  human  hand  cannot  act  without  a  tool.  With  such  a  doctrine 
■^o  start  from,  he  cannot  stop  short  of  Muller's  worst  paradoxes,  that 
-"an  infant  (in  fans,  not  spea;icing)  Is  not  a  human  \>efttg,  and.  tlhmJt  deaf 
"anites  Ao  ruyt  heoome  powesaed  of  reason  until  tliey  team  te  twtot 
"their  fingers  into  imitation  of  spoken  words."  Max  Muller  grlve*  fta 
itallM  <1jectuF«B  ««  Mr.  Darwin's  PhUoso^y  of  LAne^Ntg«,*  UTS,  tSxird 
lecture)  the  following  aphorism:  "There  is  no  thongkt  wJthont  worfls, 
"M  little  as  there  are  words  without  thought.**  What  a  atnungB  Oeti- 
nltion  nvost  her*  be  given  to  the  vmvA  thought! 

-**  'Basasv  on  Fnee-tbtnking,'  Ac,  187S,  ft.  «e. 
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•Responding:  word^  as  well  as  a  phflosopher.  And  the  eapwrity  to 
"cnderstand  is  as  good  a  proof  of  vocal  intelligence,  fhougli  in  an 
"Inferior  degree,  as  the  capacity  to  Bpealt." 

WUy  the  organs  now  used  for  speech  shottW  bava  been  originaJly 
perfected  for  this  pnrpoBe,  rather  than  any  other  orapana,  it  is 
not  difBcuK  to  see.  Ants  have  considerable  powers  of  Lnlercom- 
mtmlcatlon  hy  means  of  their  antennae;  as  shown  by  Hater,  who 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  their  language.  We  niijirhti  have  naed 
our  lingers  as  efflcient  instrument's,  for  a  person  with  practice 
can  report  to  a  deaf  roan  every  word  of  a  speech'  rapidity  delivered 
at  a  puhltc  meeting;  hut  the  lost;  of  onr  hands.  wttilHt  thns  em- 
ployed, woTtld  have  l)een  a  serious  inconvenience.  As  all  the 
big'ber  mammal?  possess  vocal  organa*  eonatmcted  on  the  acuna 
general  plan  as  ours,  and  use^  as  a  meaais  of  emnmmiicaAlon,  it 
was  obvionsly  probable  thai  these  same  organs  would  he  atiai  fur- 
ther developed  if  the  power  of  coromunication  had  to:  be  im- 
proved; and  this  has  been  efFeeted  by  the  aid  of  adjoining  and 
welt  adapted  parts,  namely  the  tongue  and  Hps.*  Th«  fact  of 
the  higher  apes  not  using  their  vocaJ  organs  for  speech,  na  doubt 
depends  on  tft«ir  tntelligence  not  having  been  sTifflcientiy  adt- 
vanced.  The  possession  By  them  of  organs,  wftteli  with  long- 
conttmred  practice  might  haTe  been  used  for  Bpeecb,  althonghi 
not  thtre  used,  is  parallefed  by  the  case  of  many  birds  wWelt  pos- 
sess organs  fitted  for  singing,  though  they  never  stng.  Thus,  the 
nightlngalie  and  crew  have  vocal  organs  stmilariy  constructed, 
these  being  used  by  the  former  for  diversified  song,  and  by  the 
latter  only  for  croaking."  If  it  be  asked  why  apes  h«we  not  had 
their  Intellects  developed  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  man. 
generat  caxises  only  can  be  assigned  ill  answer,  and  it  va  unreason- 
able to  expect  anything-  more  definite,  considering  our  lgaoranc» 
with  respect  to  the  successive  stages  of  development  through 
which  each  creature  has  paased. 

The  formation  of  difFerent  languages  and  of  distinct  species, 
and  the  proofs  that  both  have  been  developed  through  a  gradual' 
process,  are  curiously  parallel,"    But  we  can  trace  the  formatlott 


» 
I 


*  See  Boao  good  reraaxks  to  this  effect  by  Dr>  Mauidsley,  'The  Phys- 
iology and  Pathology  of  Mind.'    1S58.  p.  199. 

*•  M^acg-llUvray,  'Hist,  of  British  Birds,'  vol.  U.  1839,  p.  29.  An  excel* 
Tent  observer,  Mr.  Blackwall  remarks  that  the  magpie  learns  to  pro- 
fioonce  single  wor*?,  an<3  even  short  sentences,  mora  neadHy  than 
almost  any  other  BritiBb  bird;  yet,  as  be  adds,  after  long  and  closely 
la«*8tla»tiacr  its  habitat  Iw  has  never  known  it  iQ  a  sts^e  o£  nature, 
atonlay  AM9  uaosual  eapaciiy  £or  itnitatloa.  'Essesxches  in  Zoology.' 
U34.  p.  1S8. 

^  See  the  very  Interesting  parallelism  between  the  davelopment  of 
ipecfes  and  langua^ea;  »lveu  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  In  'The  G«olog,  Evidences 
of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,'  18G3,  chap.  xxiiL 
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of  many  words  further  back  than  that  of  species,  for  we  caa 
perceive  how  they  actually  arose  from  the  imitation  of  varioiu 
sounds.  We  find  in  distinct  languages  striking  homologies  due 
to  community  of  descent,  and  analogies  due  to  a  similar  process 
of  formation.  The  manner  in  which  certain  letters  or  sounds 
change  when  others  change  is  very  like  correlated  growth.  We 
have  in  both  cases  the  reduplication  of  parts,  the  effects  of  long- 
continued  use,  and  so  forth.  The  frequent  presence  of  rudi- 
ments, both  in  language  and  in  species,  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  letter  m  in  the  word  am,  means  I;  so  that  in  the  expression 
I  am,  a  superfluous  and  useless  rudiment  has  been  retained.  In 
the  spelling  also  of  words,  letters  often  remain  as  the  rudiments 
of  ancient  forms  of  pronunciation.  Languages,  like  organic  be- 
ings, can  be  classed  in  groups  under  groups;  and  they  can  be 
classed  either  naturally  according  to  descent,  or  artificially  by 
other  characters.  Dominant  languages  and  dialects  spread  widely, 
and  lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  other  tongues.  A  language, 
like  a  species,  when  once  extinct,  never,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  remarks, 
reappears.  The  same  language  never  has  two  birth-places.  Dis- 
tinct languages  may  be  crossed  or  blended  together."*  We  see 
variability  in  every  tongue,  and  new  words  are  continually  crop- 
ping up;  but  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  the  memory, 
single  words,  like  whole  languages,  gradually  become  extinct.  As 
Max  Miiller"  has  well  remarked: — "A  struggle  for  life  is  con- 
"stantly  going  on  amongst  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  in 
"each  language.  The  better,  the  shorter,  the  easier  forms  are  con- 
Vstantly  gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  success  to 
''their  own  inherent  virtue."  To  these  more  important  causes 
of  the  survival  of  certain  words,  mere  novelty  and  fashion  may  be 
added;  for  there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  strong  love  for  slight 
changes  in  all  things.  The  survival  or  preservation  of  certain 
favored  words  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  natural  selection. 

The  perfectly  regular  and  wonderfully  complex  construction 
of  the  languages  of  many  barbarous  nations  has  often  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  proof,  either  of  the  divine  origin  of  these  languages, 
or  of  the  high  art  and  former  civilization  of  their  founders.  Thus 
F.  von  Schlegel  writes:  "In  those  languages  which  appear  to 
"be  at  the  lowest  grade  of  intellectual  culture,  we  frequently 
"observe  a  very  high  and  elaborate  degree  of  art  in  their  gram- 
^'matical  structure.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Basque 
"and  the  Lapponian,  and  many  of  the  American  languages.""  But 

«•  See  remarks  to  this  effect  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  In  an  inters 
«stlngr  article,  entitled  'Philology  and  Darwinism'  In  'Nature^'  March 
24th,  1870,  p.  628. 

•»  'Nature,'  Jan.  6th,  1870,  p.  257. 

^>  Quoted  by  C.  S.  Wake,  'Chapters  on  Man,'  1868,  p.  lOL 
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it  is  assuredly  an  error  to  spealc  of  any  language  as  an  art,  In  the 
sense  of  its  having  been  elaborately  and  methodically  formed. 
Philologists  now  admit  that  conjugations,  declensions.  &c.,  orig- 
inally existed  as  distinct  words,  since  Joined  together;  and  as 
such  words  express  the  most  obvious  relations  between  objects 
and  persons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  used 
by  the  men  of  most  races  during  the  earliest  ages.  With  respect 
to  perfection,  the  following  illustration  will  best  show  how  easily 
we  may  err;  a  Crinoid  sometimes  consists  of  no  less  than  150, ODU 
pieces  of  shell,"  all  arranged  with  perfect  symmetry  In  radiating 
lines;  hut  a  naturalist  does  not  consider  an  animal  of  this  kind 
as  more  perfect  than  a  bilateral  one  with  comparatively  few 
parts,  and  with  none  of  these  parts  alllie,  excepting  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  body.  He  justly  considers  the  differentiation 
and  specialization  of  organs  as  the  test  of  perfection.  So  with 
languages;  the  most  symmetrical  aud  complex  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  above  Irregular,  abbreviated^  and  bastardized  languages, 
which  have  borrowed  expressive  words  and  useful  forms  of  con- 
struction from  various  conquering,  conquered,  or  Immigrant  races. 
From  these  few  and  imperfect  remarks  I  conclude  that  the  ex- 
tremely complex  and  regular  construction  of  many  barbarous  lan- 
guages, is  no  proof  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  special  act 
of  creation."  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  does  the  faculty  of  articulate 
speech  In  itself  offer  any  insuperable  objection  to  the  belief  that 
man  has  been  developed  from  some  lower  form. 

Sense  of  Beauty. — This  sense  has  been  declared  to  be  peculiar 
to  man.  I  refer  here  only  to  the  pleasure  given  by  certain  colors, 
forms,  and  sounds,  and  which  may  fairly  be  called  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful;  with  cultivated  men  such  sensations  are,  however, 
liitimately  associated  with  complex  Ideas  and  trains  of  thought. 
When  we  behold  a  male  bird  elaborately  displaying  his  graceful 
plumes  or  splendid  colors  before  the  female,  whilst  other  birds, 
not  thus  decorated,  make  no  such  display,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  she  admires  the  beauty  of  her  male  partner.  As 
women  everywhere  deck  themselves  with  these  plumes,  the  beauty 
of  such  ornaments  cannot  be  disputed.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
the  nests  of  humming-birds,  and  the  playing  passages  of  liower- 
blrds  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  gayly-colorcd  objects;  and 
Ihifl  shows  that  they  must  receive  some  kind  of  pleasure  from  the 
sight  of  such  things.  With  the  great  majority  of  animals,  how- 
ever, the  taste  for  the  beautiful  is  confined,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
to  the  attractions  of  the  opposite  sex.    The  sweet  strains  poured 


"  Bucklantl,  'BrUlgewatcr  Treatise,'  p.  41L 

"  See  some  grood  remarks  on  the  Blmplincatton  of  languages,  by  Sir  J» 
Lubboclt.  'OrlsrJn  or  Civilization,*  1870.  p.  278. 
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forth  by  many  male  birds  during  the  season  of  love,  are  certainly 
admired  by  the  females,  of  which  fact  evidience  will  hereafter  he 
given.  IT  female  birds  had  been  incapable  of  appreciating  the. 
beautiful  colors,  the  ornaments,  and  voices  of  their  male  partners; 
all  the  labor  and  anxiety  exhibited  by  the  latter  in  displaying  thelir 
caarms  before  the  females  would'  have  been  thrown  away;  anff 
this  it  is  impossible  to  admit.  Why  certain  bright  colors  sbonld' 
excite  pleasure  cannot,  I  presume,  be  explained,  any  more  than* 
why  certain  flavors  and  scents  are  agreeable;  but  habtt  ha»' 
something  to  do  with  the  result,  for  that  which  is  at  fl^st  till- 
pleasant  to  our  senses,  ultimately  becomes  pleasant,  and  habfis: 
are  inherited.  With  respect  to  sounds,  Helmholtz  has  expltsined* 
to  a  certain  extent  on  physiological  principles,  why  ltarmonle» 
and  certaih  cadences  are  agreeable.  But  besides  this,  sdunds  fre- 
quently recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  are  highly  dlsagfeeattltei 
as  every  one  will  admit  who  has  listened  at  night  to  the  Irr^ular 
fljapprng  of  a  rope  on  board  ship.  The  same  prlnciplte  seems  tor 
come  into  play  with  vision,  as  the  eye  prefers  symmetry  or  flgtires 
with  some  regular  recurrence.  Patterns  of  this  Klhd  are  enr- 
ployed  by  even  the  lowest  savages  as  ornaments;  and  iXiey  Iraye 
been  developed  through  sexual  selection  for  the  adornment  of 
some  male  animals.  Whether  we  can  or  not  gfve  any  reason  for 
the  pleasure  thus. derived'  from  vision  and"  hearing;  yet  man  acnd* 
many  of  the  lower  animals  are  alike  pleased  by  the  same  colors; 
graceful  shading  and  forms,  and  the  same  sounds; 

The  taste  for  the  beautiful,  at  least  as  far  as  female  beauty  is 
concerned^  is  not  of  a  special  nature  in  the  human  mlad;  for  It 
differs  widely  in  the  different  races  of  man,  and  ie  not  quite  thtt 
same  even  in  the  different  nations  of  the  same  rat^.  JFudgiac 
ivom^  the  hideous  ornaments,  aeni  the  equally  hideous  mtasle  adi* 
Mired  by  most  savages^  it  might  be  urged  that  their  aMthetfe 
iMiulty  wftS'  not  so  highly  developed'  aB  in.  certain  aalmalsv  ftMT 
instance,  am  In  birds.  Obviously  no  animal  would  be  capable  oft 
admiring  such  scenes  as  the  heavens  at  night,  a  beautiful-  land'' 
scape,  or  refined  music;  but  such  Mgh  tastes  are  aequired-  thitMigft 
culture,  and'  depend  on  complex  associations;  tkuty  Ba»  not  vtr 
3oyed  by  bai'barians  or  by  uiusducated'  persons. 

Many  of  the  faxmlties,  which  have  been'  of  iBfeetlmable  servkte 
Ito  man  for  his  progressive  advancement,  such  as  the  p<nf«r»  oft  ' 
the  InwgiaatiDn,  wonder,  curiosity,  an  undefined  sense  o£  tMaufejf;. 
a  tendeniey  to  imitation,  and  the  love  of  excitement  or  ttovBtlVn 
ooaur  hardly  foil  to  lead  to  eBprIcix)U»  chaa^ee  of  euatoms  mbA 
flishiona  I  have  alluded  to  this  poiitt,  t^ecauee  a  recent  wsiter* 
has  oddly  fixed  on  Caprice  "as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
"typical  differences  between  savages  and  brutes,"    But  not  only 

"  'The  Spectator,'  Dec.  4th  HS9,  p.  1430. 
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caB  we  partially  underfitand  how  it  is  that  i^ab  is  from  various 
conflietiQg  influonces  renderecl  capricious,  but  tbat  the  lowei" 
animals  are,  as  -we  shall  hereafter  see,  likev/ise  caiiriciouB  in  their 
^flections,  avereions,  ami  sense  of  beauty.  Tber«  is  also  reaeou 
Mt  gusnect  that  tiiey  love  navelty,  for  its  own  sake. 

Beli^  iffi  Qrid— Religion. — There  is  no  evidence  that  man  was 
alwrigiually  epdowed  with  the  ennobling  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  Omnipotent  God.  On  the  contrary  there  is  ample  evidence. 
derived  not  from  hasty  travelers,  but  from  men  who  have  long 
resided  with  savages,  that  numerous  races  have  existed,  and  still 
.exist,  who  have  no  idea  of  one  or  more  gods,  and  who  have  no 
werds  in  their  languages  to  expu-ess  such  an  idea.'*  The  question 
is  of  oourse  wholly  distinct  from  that  higher  one.  whether  there 
exists  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe;  and  this  has  been 
answered  in  the  afflrmative  by  some  of  the  highest  intellects  that 
iiaveev^r  eJdstexi. 

If.  however,  we  include  under  the  term  "religion"  the  belief 
4<i  imaeen  or  spiritual  agencies,  the  case  is  wholly  different;  for 
thie  belief  seems  to  be  universal  with  the  leas  civilized  races. 
Nor  Is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  arose.  As  soon  as  the 
important  faculties  of  the  imagiuatioji,  wonder,  and  curiosity, 
together  with  some  power  of  reasoning,  had  become  partially 
developed,  man  weuld  naturally  crave  to  understand  what  was 
passing  around  bi«n,  and  avouM  have  vaguely  speculated  on  his 
<»wn  existence.  As  Mr.  M'Lenuan"  h.as  remarked,  "Soinp  explana- 
"tion  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  a  man  must  feign  for  himself; 
•"and  to  judge  from  the  universality  of  it,  the  simplest  liypothesls, 
"and  the  tirst  to  occur  to  men,  seems  to  have  been  that  natural 
••phenomeaa  are  ascrihable  to  the  presence  in  animals,  plants, 
"and  thiJjgs,  and  in  the  forces  of  nature,  of  such  spirits  promptia,g 
"to  action  as  men  ai'e  conscious  they  themselves  possess."  It 
is  also  probable,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  shown,  that  dreams  may  have 
first  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits;  for  savages  do  not  readily 
distliigulsh  between  Bubjective  and  objective  impreesions.  When 
8  savage  dreams,  the  figures  which  appear  before  him  are  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  to  stand  over  him;  or 
"the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  £)Ut  on  its  travels,  and  comes  home 
"with  a.  remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen.""    But  until  the  facul- 

"  ae«  an  exceUent  article  on  tWs  subject  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  ^furar. 
In  the  'Anthropological  Review,'  Aug:.,  1S64,  p.  ecKVil.  For  fiurther 
lacts  see  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'Prehistoric  Tlmea,'  2nd  edit.  1SC9,  p.  «64;  and 
♦specially  the  chapters  on  Religion  in  his  'Origin  of  ClvlMoallon,'  l»7e. 

■  'The  ^^orshlp  o(  Animals  and  Plants,"  in  the  'Fortnightly  Review,' 
Oct.  1,  «89.  p.  422. 

*  Tyler.  'Early  HHitory  of  Mankind,'  1«(!5,  p.  6.  See  elBO  the  thsee 
«trlkin?  ehapters  on  tiie' Development  of  fteUgion,  in  LiVlibfick'e  "Origin 
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ties  of  imagination,  curiosity,  reason,  &c.,  had  been  fairly  well 
developed  in  the  mind  of  man,  his  dreams  would  not  have  led  him 
to  believe  in  spirits,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  dog. 

The  tendency  in  savages  to  imagine  that  natural  objects  and 
agencies  are  animated  by  spiritual  or  living  essences,  is  perhaps 
illustrated  by  a  little  fact  which  I  once  noticed:  my  dog,  a  full- 
grown  and  very  sensible  animal,  was  lying  on  the  lawn  during  a 
hot  and  still  day;  but  at  a  little  distance  a  slight  breeze  occasion- 
ally moved  an  open  parasol,  which  would  have  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded by  the  dog,  had  any  one  stood  near  it.  As  it  was,  every 
time  that  the  parasol  slightly  moved,  the  dog  growled  fiercely 
and  barked.  He  must,  I  think,  have  reasoned  to  himself  in  a 
rapid  and  unconscious  manner,  that  movement  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  indicated  the  presence  of  some  strange  living  agent, 
and  that  no  stranger  had  a  right  to  be  on  his  territoiy. 

The  belief  In  spiritual  agencies  would  easily  pass  into  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  gods.  For  savages  woul* 
naturally  attribute  to  spirits  the  same  passions,  the  same  love  of 
vengeance  or  simplest  form  of  justice,  and  the  same  affections 
which  they  themselves  feel.  The  Fuegians  appear  to  be  in  this 
respect  in  an  intermediate  condition,  for  when  the  surgeon  on 
board  the  "Beagle"  shot  some  young  ducklings  as  specimens,  York 
Minster  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  "Oh,  Mr.  Bynoe. 
"much  rain,  much  snow,  blow  much;"  and  this  was  evidently  a 
retributive  punishment  for  wasting  human  food.  So  again  he 
related  how,  when  his  brother  killed  a  "wild  man,"  storms  long 
raged,  much  rain  and  snow  fell.  Yet  we  could  never  discover 
that  the  Fuegians  believed  in  what  we  should  call  a  God,  or  prac- 
ticed any  religious  rites;  and  Jemmy  Button,  with  justifiable 
pride,  stoutly  maintained  that  there  was  no  devil  in  his  land. 
This  latter  assertion  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  with  savages  the 
belief  in  bad  spirits  is  far  more  common  than  that  in  good  ones. 

of  Civilization,'  1870.  In  a  like  manner  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
InereniouB  essay  in  the  'Fortnightly  Review'  (May  1st,  1870,  p.  58S),  ac- 
counts for  the  earliest  forms  of  religious  belief  throughout  the  world, 
by  man  being  led  through  dreams,  shadows,  and  other  causes,  to  look 
at  himself  as  a  double  essence,  corporeal  and  spiritual.  As  the  spiritual 
being  is  supposed  to  exist  after  death  and  to  be  powerful,  It  is  propi- 
tiated by  various  gifts  and  ceremonies,  and  its  aid  invoked.  He  then 
further  shows  that  names  or  nicknames  given  from  some  animal  or 
other  object,  to  the  early  progenitors  or  founders  of  a  tribe,  are  sup- 
posed after  a  long  interval  to  represent  the  real  progenitor  of  the  tribe; 
and  such  animal  or  object  is  then  naturally  believed  still  to  exist  as 
a  spirit,  is  held  sacred,  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  Nevertheless  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  there  is  a  still  earlier  and  ruder  stage,  when  any- 
thing which  manifests  power  or  movement  Is  thought  to  be  endowed 
iirith  some  form  of  life,  and  with  mental  faculties  analogous  to  our  own. 
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The  feeling  of  religious  devotion  is  a  highly  complex  one.  con- 
sisting of  love,  complete  submission  to  an  exalted  and  myelerlous 
superior,  a  strong  sense  of  dependence,''  fear,  reverence,  gratitude, 
hope  for  the  future,  and  perhaps  other  elements.  No  being  could 
experience  so  complex  an  emotion  until  advanced  in  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  fanultiea  to  at  least  a  moderately  high  level.  Never- 
theless, we  see  some  distant  approach  to  this  state  of  mind  in  the 
deep  love  of  a  dog  for  his  master,  ajasociated  with  complete  sub- 
mission, some  fear,  and  perhaps  other  feelings.  The  behavior 
of  a  dog  when  returning  to  his  master  after  an  absence,  and.  as 
I  may  add,  of  a  monkey  to  his  beloved  keeper,  is  widely  different 
from  that  towards  their  fellows.  In  the  latter  ease  the  transports 
of  joy  appear  to  be  somewhat  less,  and  the  sense  of  equality  is 
shown  in  every  action.  Professor  Braubach  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dog  looks  on  hts  master  as  on  a  f^^od.^^ 

The  same  high  mental  faculties  which  first  led  man  to  believe 
In  unseen  spiritual  agencies,  then  in  fetishism,  polytheism,  and 
ultimately  in  monotheism,  would  infallibly  lead  him,  as  long  as 
his  reasoning  powers  remained  poorly  developed,  to  various 
strange  superstitions  and  customs.  Many  of  these  are  terrible 
to  think  of — such  as  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings  to  a  blood-lov- 
ing god;  the  trial  of  Innocent  persons  by  the  ordeal  of  poison  or 
fire;  witchcraft,  &c. — yet  it  is  well  occasionally  to  reflect  on  thpse 
superstitions,  for  they  show  us  what  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  improvement  of  our  reason,  to  science,  and  to  our 
accumulated  knowledge.  As  Sir  J.  Lubbock'*  has  well  observed, 
"it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  horrible  dread  of  unknown  evil 
"hangs  like  a  thick  cloud  over  savage  life,  and  embitters  every 
"pleasure."  These  miserable  and  indirect  consequences  of  our 
highest  faculties  may  be  compared  with  the  incidental  and  occa- 
sional mistakes  of  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. 

^  See  an  atile  article  on  the  'Physical  Elements  of  Rellgrlon,*  by  Mr, 
Li.  Owen  Pike,  in  'Anthropolog.   Review.'  April,  1870,  p.  Ixlli. 

™  'Religion.  Moral,  &c.,  der  Darwtn'schen  Art-Lehre,"  1S69,  s.  53.  It 
is  said  (Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  'Journal  of  Mental  Science,*  1871,  p. 
43).  that  Bacon  long  ago.  and  the  poet  Burns,  held  the  same  notion. 

™  'Prehistoric  Tlnies.*  2n(3  edit.  p.  Zll.  In  this  work  (p.  571)  there  wlU 
lie  found  an  excellent  account  of  the  many  atrange  and  capricious  cus- 
toms of  sava^a. 
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COMPARXiabN  OF  THE  MENTAL  POWERS  OF  MAN  AND 
THfi  LOWER  ANIMALS— Continued. 

The  moral  se^ee— Funaanfe^tal  proipdsftlon— T^e  quaittl««  dV  ftHtlHil 
&nittiaI»-Orlgin  of  sociability— ^trusglB  t>e)(rwef«n  opiKiSed  tflJNIifttU^ 
Man  a  social  animal— The  nfore  endurlh^  sooial  IrMrtlnots  nniiinr 
other  less  periAstent  InstUictB— ^he  soeial  virtues  a4<Mie  «ieatta>d«A  1V 
savages-^Tbe  self-regrarcUsg  virtues  acquired  at  a  latM*  atago  et  d*^- 
velopment— The  iniportanee  of  the  Judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
same  community  on  conduct— Transmission  of  moral  tendeabla»~ 
Summary. 

I  tvAfy  fft/tmsA}^  t&  the  jtrdgment  of  t^iose  wrften^  ti4uy  malA-' 
tMa  fb»t  of  all  tbe  SSSfirt^c^B  betv^^ift  mam  tas  tlid  l^Witti^mMf, 
tb«  txt&i'ai  seitse  of  cotkBcfeiMid  Is  by  Uir  tbd  ffiiOM  tth|>of^iM.  Thfi» 
s«Me,  «i8  M«e'kl«fbeh'=  vedisf-tts,  "bm  a  rigftlfrdl  sofit-eiinMy  dW 
"everf  dt^crr  pfrfjic^fi^  of  buttan  acfioft-;"  It  id  euuMMd  «t>^  i»  flbK 
sboit  btif  ^pe«toM  wcfrd  o^t^fbt,  so  fail  o(  Mgrh  iMjgMftUttOft,  9 
is  tbe  Md^  KtMe  tit  hit  t3M  attJtrVMte*  o(  fiiaft,  TeacKAg  fiiia  iMIdk 
ovn  ft  laofliA^'B  b^iriitat^tf  to  rli^  li)»  Ilf«  for'  fihot  <tf  ii  fMfii^il>^ 
creature;  or  aMtft  dtie  ffeK4»efa)ttOti,  tO^Vted  flm^ly  by  Hie  diMli» 
feeling  of  right  or  duty,  to  sacrifice  it  in  some  great  cause,  Im- 
maituel  Kant  ezelaims,  "Duty!  Wondrous  thought,  that  workeit 
"neither  by  fond  tnsinwation,  flattery,  nor  by  any  tteeaii,  Imt 
"merely  by  holtMng  up  thy  naked  law  In  the  soul,  and  aofMOfiXag 
"for  tKyMlf  alTCays  revereiKe,  it  not  always  otbedieflce,*  biBCnre 
"whom  aW  ttpptttttes  are  dterfb,  hoWevfer  ft*ciWFy  tarty  Witer; 
"wheftcei  thy  orljgina'!?"* 

This  great  questton  hats  be«i  discQSsed  by  many  wrtliftftf*  "df 

1  See,  for  Instance,  on  this  subject,  Quatrefages,  'Unite  de  I'Espece 
Humalne,'  1861,  p.  21,  &c. 

«  'Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,'  1837,  p.  231,  &c. 

»  'Metaphysics  of  Ethics,'  translated  by  J,  W.  Semple,  Edinburgh, 
1836,  p.  136. 

*  Mr.  Bain  gives  a  list  ('Mental  and  Moral  Science,'  1868,  p.  548-726)  of 
twenty-six  British  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  and 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  reader;  to  these,  Mr.  Bain's  owa 
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consummate  ability;  and  my  sole  excuse  ior  touching  on  it,  is 
the  Impossibility  of  here  .pasaing  it  over:  and  because,  as  far  as  1 
Jinow,  iDO  one  Jias  approached  it  exclusively  from  tlie  side  of 
.natural  history.  The  investigation  .possesses,  also,  some  inde- 
pendent Interest,  as  an  attempt  to  see  how  far  the  study  of  the 
lower  animals  tlirows  light  on  one  of  the  Jiighest  j)sycbical  facul- 
ties of  jnan. 

The  following  proposition  aeems  to  me  In  a  high  degree  prob- 
able— namely,  that  any  animal  whatever,  end&wed  with  weU- 
marlced  social  instincts,^  the  ])arental  and  filial  affections  .lieing 
iiere  included,  would  inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense  or  coi»- 
soience,  as  soon  as  its  intellectual  powers  had  become  as  well, 
or  nearly  as  well  developed,  as  in  man.  For,  firstly,  the  social 
iastincts  lead  an  animal  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  its 
fellows,  to  See.]  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  to 
.perform  various  services  for  them.  The  services  may  be  of  a 
deflaite  and  evidently  iastinctive  nature;  or  there  may  be  only 
a  wish  .and  readiness,  as  with  most  of  the  higher  social  animals, 
to  aid  their  fellows  in  certain  general  ways.  But  these  feelings 
and  services  are  by  no  means  extended  to  all  the  indivi duals  of 
the  same  species,  only  to  those  of  the  same  association.  Secondly, 
as  soon  as  the  mental  faculties  bad  become  highly  dev^Iope^. 
Ullages  of  all  past  actions  and  motives  would  be  inoessaatly 
passing  through  the  brain  of  each  Individual;  and  that  .feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  or  even  misery,  which  invariably  .results,  as  we 


name,  and  those  of  Mr,  Ijeokjr,  Mr.  Shndworth  Hodgson,  Btr  J.  LuIj- 
'book,  and  othea-e.  might  be  added. 

''fiir  n.  Qvoilie,  oftftr  observlfle  that  man  1b  a  social  animal  CPaj'* 
obologlcal  Euqulrlee,'  1^.  P-  IB2),  asks  the  .pr^nont  aue^tion,  "ought 
"not  this  to  settle  Uie  disputed  quebUou  as  to  tho  extolenoe  of  a  moral 
"sense?"  Similar  ideas  have  probably'  occurred  to  many  p«rsons,  aa 
they  ma  long  a^o  to  Marcus  Aureltus.  Air.  J.  S.  Mill  3Peaks.  in  hie 
celebrated  work,  Ttllltorlanlsm,"  (lfi64,  pp.  45,  46),  of  the  social  feelinea 
as  a  "powerful  natural  sentiment,"  and  as  "the  natural  basis  of  sentl- 
"meirt  for  utilitarian  morality."  ABahi  lie  says,  "Ijike  the  other  ac- 
"<iulred  capacities  above  referred  to,  the  moral  faculty.  If  not  a  part  of 
"our  nature.  Is  a  natural  out-growth  from  it;  capable,  like  them,  In  a 
"certain  small  degree  of  springing  up  .spontaneously."  But  In  qopo- 
rttlon  to  all  this,  he  also  remarks,  "if.  as  Is  my  own  belief,  the  moraJ 
"feelings  are  not  innate,  but  acquired,  they  aro  not  for  that  reason  less 
"natural."  It  Is  with  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  differ  at  all  from  so 
profound  a  thinker,  but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  social  feel- 
ings are  instinctive  or  innate  In  the  lower  animals;  and  why  should 
they  not  be  so  in  man?  Mr.  Eatn  (see,  for  instance,  The  JImotions  and 
th?  Wni."  1885,  p.  481)  and  others  believe  that  the  moral  sense  la  ac- 
qofrefl  by  each  individual  during  his  lifetime.  On  the  general  theory 
of  et'Olutlon  this  Is  at  least  extremely  improbable.  The  ignoring  of  r.ll 
traaemftted  mental  qualttles  will,  as  It  seems  to  me,  be  hereafter 
Joflired  as  a  most  serious  blemish  in  the  works  of  Mr.  OTITI. 
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shall  hereafter  see,  from  any  unsatisfied  instinct,  would  arise, 
as  often  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  enduring  and  always  present 
social  instinct  had  yielded  to  some  other  instinct,  at  the  time 
stronger,  but  neither  endurtng  in  its  nature,  nor  leaving  behind 
it  a  very  vivid  Impression.  It  is  clear  that  many  instinctive  de- 
sires, such  as  that  of  hunger,  are  in  their  nature  of  short  dura- 
tion; and  after  being  satisfied,  are  not  readily  or  vividly  recalled. 
Thirdly,  after  the  power  of  language  had  beeu  acquired,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  community  could  be  expressed,  the  common  opinion 
how  each  member  ought  to  act  for  the  public  good,  would  natural- 
ly become  in  a  paramount  degree  the  guide  to  action.  But  tt 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  however  great  weight  we  may  attrib- 
ute to  public  opinion,  our  regard  for  the  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation of  our  fellows  depends  on  sympathy,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  social  instinct,  and  is 
indeed  its  foundation-stone.  Lastly,  habit  in  the  individual  would 
ultimately  play  a  very  important  part  in  guiding  the  conduct  of 
each  member;  for  the  social  instinct,  together  with  sjrmpathy, 
is,  like  any  other  instinct,  greatly  strengthened  by  habit,  and  so 
consequently  would  be  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  judgment  of 
the  community.  These  several  subordinate  propositions  must  now 
be  discussed,  and  some  of  them  at  considerable  length. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  premise  that  I  do  not  wish  to  maintain 
that  any  strictly  social  animal,  if  its  intellectual  faculties  were 
to  become  as  active  and  as  highly  developed  as  in  man,  would 
acquire  exactly  the  same  moral  sense  as  ours.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  various  animals  have  some  sense  of  beauty,  though  they 
admire  widely  different  objects,  so  they  might  havo  a  sense  ot 
right  and  wrong,  though  led  by  it  to  follow  widely  different  lines 
of  conduct.  If,  for  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  men  were 
reared  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  hive-bees,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  our  unmarried  females  would,  like 
the  worker-bees,  think  It  a  sacred  duty  to  kill  their  brothers,  and 
mothers  would  strive  to  kill  their  fertile  daughters;  and  no  one 
would  think  of  interfering.'    Nevertheless,  the  bee,  or  any  other 


•  Mr.  H.  Siderwick  remarks  In  an  able  discussion  on  this  subject  (the 
'Academy,'  June  15th,  1872,  p.  231),  "a  superior  bee,  wo  may  feel  sure, 
"would  aspire  to  a  milder  solution  of  the  population  question."  Judg- 
ing, however,  from  the  habits  of  many  or  most  savages,  man  solves  the 
problem  by  female  infanticide^  polyandry  and  promiscuous  inter- 
course; therefore  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  It  would  be  by  a 
milder  method.  Miss  Cobbe,  In  commenting  ('Darwinism  In  Morals/ 
'Theological  Review,'  April.  1872,  p.  188-191)  on  the  same  illustration, 
says,  the  principles  of  social  duty  would  be  thus  reversed;  and  by  this, 
I  presume,  she  moans  that  the  fulflllment  of  a  social  duty  would  tend 
to  the  Injury  of  Individuals;  but  she  overlooks  the  fact,  which  she 
would  doubtless  admit,  that  the  Instincts  of  tho  bee  have  been  ao- 
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social  animal,  would  gatn  in  our  supposed  case,  as  It  appears  to 
me,  some  feeling  of  right  or  wrong,  or  a  conscience.  For  each  in- 
dividual would  have  an  inward  sense  of  possessing  certain 
stronger  or  more  enduring  instincts,  and  others  less  strong  or 
enduring;  so  that  there  would  often  be  a  struggle  as  to  which 
impulse  should  be  followed;  and  satisfaction,  dissatisfaction,  or 
even  misery  would  be  felt,  as  past  impresBiona  were  compared 
during  their  incessant  passage  through  the  mind.  In  this  case 
an  Inward  monitor  would  tell  the  animal  that  it  would  have  been 
l>etter  to  have  followed  the  one  impulse  rather  than  the  other. 
The  one  course  ought  to  have  been  followed,  and  the  other  ought 
not;  the  one  would  have  been  right  and  the  other  wrong;  but  to 
these  terms  I  shall  recur. 

SodabilUy. — Animals  of  many  kinds  are  social;  we  find  even 
distinct  species  living  together;  for  example,  ?ome  American 
monkeys;  and  united  flocka  of  rooks,  Jackdaws,  and  starlings. 
Man  shows  the  same  feeling  In  his  strong  love  for  the  dog,  which 
the  dog  returns  with  interest.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how 
miserable  horses,  dogs,  aheep,  &c.,  are  when  separated  from 
their  companions,  and  what  strong  mutual  affection  the  two 
former  kinds,  at  least,  show  on  their  reunion.  It  Is  curious  to 
speculate  on  the  feelings  of  a  dog,  who  will  rest  peacefully  for 
hours  in  a  room  with  his  maater  or  any  of  the  family,  without 
the  least  notice  being  taken  of  him;  but  if  left  for  a  short  time 
by  himself,  barks  or  howls  dismally.  We  will  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  social  animals;  and  pass  over  insects,  although 
some  of  these  are  social,  and  aid  one  another  in  many  Important 
ways.  The  most  common  mutual  service  in  the  higher  animals 
is  to  warn  one  another  of  danger  by  means  of  the  united  eenses 
of  all.  Every  sportsman  knows,  as  Dr.  Jaeger  remarks,'  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  approach  animals  in  a  herd  or  troop.  Wild  horses 
and  cattle  do  not,  I  believe,  make  any  danger-signal;  but  the 
attitude  of  any  one  of  them  who  first  dlacovera  an  enemy,  warns 
the  others.  Rabbits  stamp  loudly  on  the  ground  with  their  hind- 
feet  as  a  signal:  sheep  and  chamois  do  the  same  with  their  fore- 
feet, uttering  likewise  a  whistle.  Many  birds,  and  some  mam- 
mals, post  sentinels,  which  in  the  case  of  seals  are  said*  generally 
to  be  the  females.  The  leader  of  a  troop  of  monkeys  acts  as  the  sen- 


quired  for  the  gt>od  of  the  coinmunlty.  She  gOea  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  the  theory  of  ethics  advocatecl  In  this  chapter  were  ever  generally 
aiicepted,  "I  cannot  but  believ-e  that  In  the  hour  of  their  triumph  would 
"bo  sounded  the  knell  of  the  virtue  of  mankind:"  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  virtue  on  this  earth  ia  not  held  by 
many  persona  on  so  weak  a  tenure. 

»  'Die  Darwin'sche  Theorle,'  b.  101. 

•Mr.  R.  Brown  in  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Sbc'  1888,  p:  4Qt. 
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liinel,  and  utters  lontes  <eKpiieBBiiie  ii&ih.  'dI  -danger  and  i«if 
Social  sinJbmals  vertcarxa.  mangr  little  serviioes  for  each  loAer:  itoxMB 
nibUe,  amd  tsowa  Jick  each  other,  tm  any  4pot  i«rhich  Iteliea:  menk- 
•eys  aearch  each  -other  for  external  paraaitee;  «Dd  Brehaa  crtolws 
that  after  «.  tpoop  t>f  the  OercopithecMe  ^p^eo-viridifi  has  Twabed 
-through  a  thorny  brake,  «acii  onmnJEey  stpetehes  itseU'<m  a  baMAok, 
and  another  anonkey  aittdng  Iciy,  "-comMientlMialy"  «SMninQe  its 
iur,  and  eirtractB  €yery  thorn  or  hwrr. 

Animals  .also  render  more  ii^portasit  servioos  to  «bib  :aaottifir: 
thus  woWee  .and  sonie  -other  beasts  >tff  prey  (hunt  in  paeka. 
«iid  one  ianotber  in  attacking  their  victims.  (Pedioans  (fish  in  \ 
t)ert.  The  Hama'ilryas  babooais  turn  over  etatkea  ^o  ftid  fkatnUm, 
&c. ;  and  when  they  come  to  a  large  one,  -as  imaxey  as  tan  mtamA 
round,  turn  it  over  together  and  share  the  booty.  Social  animals 
-mntuaUy  <defend  «ach  rother.  BuU  bisone  in  N.  Ameooica,  iKien 
there  is  danger,  drive  the  oows  amd  foahv-es  into  the  middle  nf  ihto 
h&r&,  -wiiilBt  they  tlefend  the  ontside.  I  ehall  aiao  in  uiutirre  -(daKP- 
ter  give  an  account  off  two  young  wild  inills  at  QhUtis^taaun  at- 
teeking  an  old  eme  iaa  «onoert,  -and  of  "two  BtaUlosis  tosether  inrytes 
ito  -drive  away  a  third  -stalHon  -from  a  tvocu>  <of  tmaave.  Jn  ^i^Of^u^aJm, 
Brehm  encountered  a  great  troop  of  babooms,  who  men  oroariOK 
-a  vaJUey :  some  had  already  ascended  -tlw  oitposite  mountaia,  :aad 
ctome  mere  «tiil  in  the  .valley:  tfiie  latter  -were  attacked  br  -Hm 
idiogB,  i>ut  the  old  mates  innnediately  hurried  ^dvwfi  from  tlie  mete, 
and  with  mouths  wJdedy  'opened  roaired  so  f eatrftflly;  tduat  Hbm  doffs 
•QUtokly  drew  back.  They  were  «gaika  encouraged  to  the  latttacic; 
i>ut  by  this  time  aU  the  baboons  had  reascended  the  'heigktB,  fls- 
«ctpting  a  young  •one,  about  «ix  months  old,  -wbo,  loudly  caUiBg 
tor  :aid,  -olimbed  on  a  block  of  rock,  and  was  sunrousjfted.  .Horn 
one  of  the  largest  males,  a  true  hero,  came  ^owm  again  £n>m  the 
■mountain,  ahrwly  w«nt  to  the  young  ^coe,  ooased  itim,  and  ti&nm- 
^hantly  led  him  .away — the  dogs  4)eing  loo  nmoh  lastoBi^ed  tf> 
(make  an  attack.  I  oannot  resifit  gi^ng  another  scene  whiidi  maa 
witmessed  \>!y  this  same  ntfturaUst;  an  eagle  seized  a  young -Oenso- 
i)lthecua,  which,  by  -clingLDg  to  ti  Itaaiundi,  was  not  .st  onoe  caxriefl 
•oH;  it  'oried  loudly  ior  aesistaxice,  upon  which  the  otiier  memheis 
of  the  troofp,  with  mutih  .uproar,  imshBd  to  the  iieBcue,  EEnrroujidsil 
the  eagle,  aad  pulled  out  -so  many  feathers,  that  iae  mo  losiCBr 
thought  of  his  prey,  but  only  how  to  iescape.   This  eagle,  as  Bpdbcm 


•  Brehm,  'Thierleben,'  B.  1.  1884,  s.  62,  79.  For  the  case  .of  "the 
Jieys  extracting  thome  JSrom  each  'Other,  see  s.  54.  Wltih  respeot  to  tbe 
BaiXKidryas  tumine  over  stotnes,  the  fact  iis  ^ven  i(8.  76)  on  the  «n4- 
idexice  of  Ahrarez,  whose  obBervations  Brehm  thinks  crulte  irufltrworttiy. 
For  -the  cases  of  the  old  male  -baboons  'arttaoking'  ifbe  dogB,  see  s.  79; 
ana  with  respect  to  the  eagle,  s.  66. 
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rcmarliB,  assaredly  would  never  again  attack  a  single  monkey  of 
ft  troop." 

It  is  certain  that  aseoclated  animalg  have  a  feeling  of  love  for 
each  other,  which  ie  not  felt  by  noii-«ocial  adult  anlmala.  How 
far  in  most  cases  they  actuaUy  aympathl^e  in  the  pafna  and 
pleasures  of  others,  is  more  doubtful,  especially  with  respect  to 
pleaanres.  Mr.  Buxton,  however,  who  had  ©xc'?llent  means  of 
obBervation,*^  states  that  his  macaws,  which  lived  free  in  Norfolk, 
took  "an  extravagant  interest"  in  a  pair  with  a  nPst;  and  when- 
ever the  female  left  it,  she  was  snrrounded  by  a  troop  "scream- 
"ing  horrible  acclamations  in  her  honor."  It  is  often  difficult 
to  judge  whether  animals  have  any  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of 
others  of  their  kind.  Who  can  say  what  cows  feel,  when  they 
surround  and  stare  Intently  on  a  dying  or  dead  companion;  ap- 
parently, however,  as  Houzeau  remarks,  they  fee!  no  pity.  That 
animals  sometimes  are  far  from  feeling  any  sympathy  Is  too 
certain;  for  they  will  expel  a  wounded  animal  from  the  herd,  or 
gore  or  worry  it  to  death.  This  is  almost  the  blackest  fact  In 
natural  history,  unless,  indeed,  the  explanation  which  has  been 
BUggested  is  true,  that  their  instinct  or  reason  leads  them  to  expe! 
an  injured  companion,  lest  beasts  of  prey,  including  man, 
should  be  tempted  to  follow  the  troop.  In  this  case  their  con- 
duct is  not  much  worse  than  that  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  leave  their  feeble  comradea  to  perish  on  the  plains:  or  the 
Fijians,  who,  when  their  parents  get  old,  or  fall  ill,  bury  them 
aHve." 

Many  animals,  however,  certainly  sympathize  with  each  other's 
ciistress  or  danger.  This  Is  the  case  even  with  birds.  Capt.  Stans- 
bury**  found  on  a  salt  lake  in  Utah  an  old  and  completely  blind 
pelican,  which  was  very  fat,  and  must  have  been  well  fed  for  a 
iong  time  by  his  companions.  Mr  Blyth,  as  he  informs  me,  saw 
Indian  crows  feeding  two  or  three  of  their  companions  which  were 
blind;    and  I  have  heard  of  an  analogous  case  •wiih.  the  domestic 


">  Mr.  Belt  grives  the  caee  of  a  eplder-iaonkey  (Atelev)  in  l<ncara- 
Kua  -which  ^a£  he&id  screaming  £or  nearly  two  hoiiirs  iu  the  forest, 
and  was  found  with  oil  eafile  perched  cloee  by  it.  The  bird  apparently 
feared  to  attack  as  long'  as  It  remained  face  to  face;  and  Mr.  Belt  b«- 
llevee,  from  what  he  has  seen  of  the  ha-bits  of  these  monktya,  that  they 
protect  themselves  from  eagles  by  keeping  two  or  three  tog:Ether.  The 
NatTirailfrt  in  Nlcararua.'  1874,  p.  U8. 

^  'AnatilB  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  November,  18S8.  p.  8». 

^  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'Prehistoric  Timee,'  2nd  edit.  p.  i4& 

^  As  quoted  by  Mr.  L.  U.  Morgaji,  'The  Atnericaa  Beaver,'  1BS8,  p. 
SfTS.  Gapt.  Stansbury  aAso  gives  an  interesting-  account  of  the  mariner 
In  which  a  very  young  pelican,  carried  away  by  a  strong  stream,  waa 
guided  and  encouraged  in  its  attempts  to  feaoh  tlie  shore  by  hall  a 
dozen  old  birds. 
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cock.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  call  these  actions  Instlnetive;  but 
such  cases  are  much  too  rare  for  the  development  of  any  special 
instinct."  I  have  myself  seen  a  dog,  who  never  passed  a  cat  who 
lay  sick  in  a  basket,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  without  giving 
her  a  few  licks  with  his  tongue,  the  surest  sign  of  kind  feeling  in 
a  dog. 

It  must  be  called  sympathy  that  leads  a  courageous  dog  to 
fly  at  any  one  who  strikes  his  master,  as  he  certainly  will.  I 
saw  a  person  pretending  to  beat  a  lady,  who  had  a  very  timid 
little  dog  on  her  lap,  and  the  trial  had  never  been  made  before; 
the  little  creature  instantly  jumped  away,  but  after  the  pretended 
beating  was  over,  it  was  really  pathetic  to  see  how  perseveringly 
he  tried  to  lick  his  mistress's  face,  and  comfort  her.  Bj-ehm^ 
states  that  when  a  baboon  in  confinement  was  pursued  to  be 
punished,  the  others  tried  to  protect  him.  It  must  have  been 
sympathy  in  the  cases  above  given  which  led  the  baboons  and 
Cercopitheci  to  defend  their  young  comrades  from  the  dogs  and 
the  eagle.  I  will  give  only  one  other  instance  of  sympathetic 
and  heroic  conduct,  in  the  case  of  a  little  American  monkey. 
Several  years  ago  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  showed  me 
some  deep  and  scarcely  healed  wounds  on  the  nape  of  his  own 
neck,  inflicted  on  him,  whilst  kneeling  on  the  floor,  by  a  fierce 
baboon.  The  little  American  monkey,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of 
this  keeper,  lived  in  the  same  large  compartment,  and  was  dread- 
fully afraid  of  the  great  baboon.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
his  friend  in  peril,  he  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  by  screams  and 
bites  so  distracted  the  baboon  that  the  man  was  able  to  escape, 
after,  as  the  surgeon  thought,  running  great  risk  of  his  life. 

Besides  love  and  sjmipathy,  animals  exhibit  other  qualities 
connected  with  social  instincts,  which  in  us  would  be  called  moral; 
and  I  agree  with  Agassiz^*  that  dogs  possess  something  very  like 
a  conscience. 

Dogs  possess  some  power  of  self-command,  and  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  fear.  As  Braubach"  remarks, 
they  will  refrain  from  stealing  food  in  the  absence  of  their  mas- 
ter. They  have  long  been  accepted  as  the  very  type  of  fidelity 
and  obedience.  But  the  elephant  is  likewise  very  faithful  to  his 
driver  or  keeper,  and  probably  considers  him  as  the  leader  of 
the  herd.  Dr.  Hooker  informs  me  that  an  elephant,  which  he  was 
riding  in  India,  became  so  deeply  bogged  that  he  remained  stuck 
fast  until  the  next  day,  when  he  was  extricated  by  men  with 
ropes.    Under  such  circumstances  elephants  will  seize  with  their 

^*  As  Mr.  Bain  states,  "effective  aid  to  a  sufferer  springs  from  sym- 
"pathy  proper;"  'Mental  and  Moral  Science,'  1868,  p.  246. 
»  'Thlerleben,  B.  i.  s.  85. 
!•  'De  I'Espece  et  de  la  Classe,'  1869,  p.  97. 
"  'Ette  Darwin'sche  Art-Lehre,'  1869,  s.  54. 
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trunks  any  object,  dead  or  alive,  to  place  under  their  knees,  to 
prevent  their  sinking  deeper  in  the  mud;  und  the  driver  was 
dreadfully  afraid  lest  the  animal  should  have  seized  Dr.  Hooker 
and  crushed  him  to  death.  But  the  driver  himself,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
was  assured,  ran  no  risk.  This  forbearance  under  an  emergency 
so  dreadful  for  a  heavy  animal,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  noble 
fidelity." 

All  animals  living  in  a  body,  which  defend  themselves  or  attack 
their  enemies  in  concert,  must  Indeed  be  in  some  degree  faithful 
to  one  another;  and  those  that  follow  a  leader  must  be  in  some 
degree  obedient  When  the  baboons  in  Abyssinia"'  plunder  a 
garden,  they  silently  follow  their  leader;  and  if  an  imprudent 
young  animal  makes  a  noise,  he  receives  a  slap  from  the  others 
to  teach  him  silence  and  obedience,  Mr.  Galton,  who  has  tad 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the  half-wild  cattle  in  S. 
Afriea,  says,^"  that  they  cannot  endure  even  a  momentary  separa- 
tion from  the  herd.  They  are  essentially  slavish,  and  accept  the 
common  determination,  seeking  no  better  lot  than  to  be  led  by 
any  one  ox  who  has  enough  self-vellance  to  accept  the  position. 
The  men  who  break  in  tnese  animals  for  harness,  watch  assiilu- 
ouEly  for  those  who,  by  grazing  apart,  show  a  self-reliant  dis- 
position, and  these  they  train  as  fore-oxen,  Mr.  Galton  adds 
that  such  animals  are  rare  and  valuable;  and  if  many  were  born 
they  would  soon  be  eliminated,  as  lions  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  the  individuals  which  wander  from  the  herd. 

With  respect  to  the  impulse  which  leads  certain  animals  to 
associate  together,  and  to  aid  one  another  in  many  ways,  we  may 
Infer  that  In  most  cases  they  are  impelled  by  the  same  sense  of 
satisfaction  or  pleasure  which  they  experience  in  performing 
other  Instinctive  actions;  or  by  the  same  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
as  when  other  instinctive  actions  are  checked.  We  see  this  in 
innumerable  instances,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner 
by  the  acquired  Instincts  of  our  domesticated  animals;  thus  a 
young  shepherd-dog  delights  in  driving  and  running  round  a 
flock  of  sheep,  but  not  in  worrying  them;  a  young  fox-hound  de- 
lights in  hunting  a  fox,  whilst  some  other  lands  of  dogs,  as  1  have 
witnessed,  utterly  disregard  foxes.  What  a  strong  feeling  of 
Inward  satisfaction  must  impel  a  bird,  so  full  of  activity,  to  brood 
day  after  day  over  her  eggs.  Migratory  birds  are  quite  miserable 
if  stopped  from  migrating;  perhaps  they  enjoy  starting  on  their 
long  flight:  but  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  poor  pinioned  goose, 
described  by  Audubon,  which  started  on  foot  at  the  proper  time 
for  Its  journey  of  probably  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  could 


'*  8e«  also  Hooker's  Himatayan  Journals,'  vol,  11.,  1854,  p.  333. 
'•Brehm.  'Thlerleben,'  B.  i.  s.  76. 

»  See  his  extremely  interesting  paper  on  'GreearlouSnesa  in  Cattle, 
and  in  uian,'  'Macmlllan's  Mag.'  Feb.  liiTl,  p.  3G3. 
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have  felt  any  Jdy  tn  doing  so.  Some  Instincts  are  determined 
solely  by  painfnl  feelings,  as  by  fear,  whlc!i  leads  to  self-preserva' 
Hon,  and  la  In  some  cases  directed  towards  special  enemies.  No 
one,  I  presume,  can  analyze  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
In  many  instances,  toweTer,  It  is  probable  that  instincts  are  per- 
sistently folttjwed  from  the  mere  force  of  inheritance,  ^thout  the 
stimulus  of  either  pleasure  or  pain.  A  young  pointer,  when  it 
ftrst  scents  game,  apparently  cannot  help  pointing.  A  squirrel 
In  a  cage  who  pats  the  nuts  which  it  cannot  eat,  as  If  to  bury  them 
In  the  ground,  can  hardly  be  thought  to  act  thus,  either  from 
pleastrre  or  pain.  Hence  the  common  assumption  that  men  mnst 
be  Impelled  to  every  action  by  experiencing  some  pleasure  or  pain 
may  be  errroneous.  Although  a  habit  may  be  biinlly  and  im- 
plicitly followed.  Independently  of  any  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the 
moment,  yet  if  it  be  forcibly  and  abruptly  cheeked,  a  vague  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  Is  generally  experienced. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  animals  were  in  the  first  place 
rendered  social,  and  that  thes  feel  aa  a  consequeaoe  uncomfortable 
•when  separated  from  each  other,  and  comfortable  whilst  together; 
Imt  it  is  a  more  probable  view  that  these  sensations  were  first 
derveloped,  in  order  that  those  animals  which  would  profit  by  liv- 
ing in  society,  should  be  induced  to  live  together,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sense  of  hunger  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  were, 
no  doubt,  first  acquired  in  order  to  induce  animals  to  eat.  The 
feeling  of  pleasure  from  society  is  probably  an  extension  of  the 
parental  or  filial  affectfona,  since  the  social  Instinct  seems  to  be 
developed  by  the  young  remaining  for  a  long  time  with,  tlieir 
parents;  and  this  extension  may  be  attributed  In  part  to  habit, 
but  chiefly  to  natural  selection.  With  those  animals  which  were 
benefited  by  living  in  close  association,  the  individuals  which 
took  the  greatest  pleasure  In  society  would  best  escape  various 
dangers;  whilst  those  that  cared  least  for  their  comrades,  and 
lived  solitary,  would  perish  in  greater  numbers.  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  parental  and  Illlal  affections,  which  apparently 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  social  Instincts,  we  know  not  the  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  gained;  but  we  may  infer  that  it  has  beea 
to  A  large  extent  tlirough  natural  selection.  So  it  has  almost 
certainly  been  with  the  unusual  and  opposite  feeUng  of  hatred 
between  the  nearest  relations,  as  with  the  worker-bees  which  kill 
their  brother-drones,  and  with  the  queen-bees  which  kill  their 
daughter-queens;  the  desire  to  destroy  their  nearest  relations 
having  been  In  this  case  of  service  to  the  community.  Parental 
affection,  or  some  feeling  which  replaces  it,  has  been  developed 
in  certain  animals  extremely  low  In  the  scale,  for  example,  in 
star-fishes  and  spiders.  It  Is  also  occasionally  present  In  a  few 
members  alone  in  a  whole  group  of  animals,  as  In  the  genus  For 
Itctila,  or  earwigs. 
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The  all-nisx^portant  emotion  of  eympathy  Ib  diatkict  from  that 
Oft  love.  A  mother  may  paasionately  love  her  aleepi-ng  and  pasBive 
iuEaat,  but  she  can  iiardly  at  t5ueti  times  be  said  to  feel  sympathy 
for  it.  The  Jove  of  a  .man  tor  hig  dog  lis  diatmct  from  symipathy, 
and  eo  is  .that  of  a  dog  ior  hie  master.  AdBm  Smith  fopmeiiy 
Vgued.  as  has  Mr.  Bain  recently,  that  the  baais  of  sympathy  lies 
in  tour  etrosg  retentive&efis  of  former  states  of  .paM.  or  pleasure. 
HeDoe,  "the  sight  -of  anobher  .person  eDdui*h)g  hanger,  cold,  fa- 
"tigue,  jTovdveB  in  us  Bome  recollectian  of  these  states,  whloh  are 
'tpaiofnJ  even  in  idea."  We  are  thus  impelled  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  another,  in  order  that  our  own  painful  ieoiingE  may  be 
at  the  aame  time  trelieved.  In  Jike  manner  iwe  arre  ,led  to  partici- 
pate .in  the  pleasupea  of  others.^'  But  I  cannot  see  how  this  view 
esj)lalnB  the  fact  that  i^ynipathy  is  excited,  in  an  inuneasurahly 
stronger  degree,  by  a  beloved,  than  by  an  indifferent  person.  The 
mere  Bight -of  suSlering,  independently  of  love,  would  suffice  to  eaU 
up  in  ua  Vilvid  recQllectJonfl  and  .asaociatlona.  The  explanation 
may  lie  In  the  fact  that,  with  ail  animalB,  efympathy  is  directed 
solely  towards  the  membere  of  the  same  community,  and 'therefore 
towards  known,. and  more  or  Jeea  beloved  merobera,  b^it  inot  to  all 
the  iadividuals  of  the  same  spaciea.  Thie  fact  is  not  more  sur- 
prising than  that  the  fears  of  many  animals  should  be  direo(j>ed 
against  special  enemies.  Species  whioh  are  not  sooial,  such  as 
lions  and  ■U&em,  no  doubt  feel  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  their 
own  youn£,  but  not  far  that  of  any  other  animal.  With  mankind, 
aelfishness.  experience,  and  imitation,  probably  add,  as  Mr.  Bain 
lias  shown,  to  the  power  of  By:mpathy;  -for  we  are  led  by  the  .hope 
of  receiving  good  in  return  to  perform  acts  of  sympathetic  kidnd- 
uess  to  others;  and  sympathy  is  much  strengthened  by  habit.  In 
however  complex  a  manner  this  feeling  ma-y  have  originated^  as 
It  Is  one  of  .high  Importance  to  all  those  animals  which  aid  and 
defend  one  another,  it  will  have  been  Increased  throug>h  natvu'al 
selection;  for  those  communities,  which  included  the  ^eateat 
number  of  the  most  synvpathetic  members,  would  flourish  beat, 
aud  rear  the  .greatest  number  of  oUspring. 

It  is,  however,  imipossible  to  decide  in  many  oasee  whether  oer- 

tAin  social  instincts  have  been  acQUired  through  natural  aeleotion, 

LOT  are  the  indirect  result  of  other  instincts  and  faculties,  suoh  as 


»>.8ee  .the  first  and  striking  ch&pter  in  Adam  fimiUi'a  'Tlieor?  of 
Uorai  Sentiments.'  Also  Mr.  Bain's  'Mental  aod  Moral  Sctenoci,'  1S6S,  p. 
Hi,  and  275-2S2.  Mr.  Bain  states,  that  "syn^pa-tiiy  is,  tndireolly,  a 
"source  of  pieasure  to  the  aympatiUaer;"  and  he.  accounts  for  tiiLs 
throufh  reciprocity.  He  remarks  thai  "the  person  benefited,  or  otheaa 
"in  hie  stead,  may  make  up  hy  sympalliy  and  «ood  ofHcee  returned,  for 
"an  the  sacrifice."  But  if,  aa  aj)peiu's  to  be  the  oaao.  sympathy  1»  strictly 
as  instinct,  its  eicerciae  would  give  dir»ct  pleaj»ure  in  the  «ajne  manner, 
bfi  the  exercise,  as  before  remarked,  of  ahnoat  every  other  instliict. 
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sympathy,  reason,  experience,  and  a  tendency  to  imitation;  or 
again,  whether  they  are  simply  the  result  of  long-continued  habit. 
So  remarkable  an  instinct  aa  the  placing  sentinels  to  warn  the 
community  of  danger,  can  hardly  have  been  the  indirect  result 
of  any  of  these  faculties;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  directly 
acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  followed  by  the  males  of 
Bome  social  animals  of  defending  the  community,  and  of  attacking 
their  enemies  or  their  prey  in  concert,  may  perhaps  have  orig- 
inated from  mutual  sympathy;  but  courage,  and  in  most  cases 
strength,  must  have  been  previously  acquired,  probably  through 
natural  aelection. 

Of  the  various  Instincts  and  habits,  some  are  much  stronger 
than  others;  that  Is,  some  either  give  more  pleasure  in  their  per- 
formance, and  more  distresa  in  their  prevention,  than  others,  or, 
which  is  probably  quite  as  important,  they  are,  through  inherit- 
ance, more  persistently  followed,  without  exciting  any  special  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  or  patn.  We  are  ourselves  conscious  that  some  hab- 
its are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  or  change  than  others.  Hence  a 
struggle  may  often  be  observed  In  animals  between  different  in- 
stincts, or  between  an  instinct  and  some  habitual  disposition;  aa 
when  a  dog  rushes  after  a  hare,  is  rebuked,  pauses,  hesitates,  pur- 
sues again,  or  returns  ashamed  to  his  master;  or  as  between  the 
love  of  a  female  dog  for  her  young  puppies  and  for  her  master, 
— for  she  may  be  seen  to  slink  away  to  them,  as  If  half  ashamed 
of  not  accompanying  her  master.  But  the  most  curious  instance 
known  to  me  of  one  instinct  getting  the  better  of  another,  is  the 
migratory  instinct  conquering  the  maternal  instinct.  The  former 
is  wonderfully  strong;  a  confined  bird  will  at  the  proper  season 
beat  her  breast  against  the  wires  of  her  cage,  until  it  is  bare  and 
bloody.  It  causes  young  salmon  to  leap  out  of  the  fresh  water,  in 
which  they  could  continue  to  exist,  and  thus  unintentionally  to 
commit  suicide.  Every  one  knows  how  strong  the  maternal  in- 
stinct is,  leading  even  timid  birds  to  face  great  danger,  though 
with  hesitation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, Nevertheless,  the  migratory  instinct  is  so  powerful,  that 
late  in  the  autumn  swallows,  house-martins,  and  swifts  frequently 
desert  their  tender  young,  leaving  them  to  perish  miserably  in 
their  nests.*' 


'*  This  fact,  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  states  (see  h!a  edition  of  'White's 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,*  1S53,  p.  201)  was  flrst  recorded  by  the  Illuatrious 
Jenner,  In  *Phll.  Transact.*  1824,  and  1ms  since  been  confirmed  by  sev- 
eral obBerverg,  especially  by  Mr.  Blackwall.  This  latter  careful  ob- 
server examined  late  in  the  autumn,  during  two  years,  thirty-six  nests; 
he  found  that  twelve  contained  youn^  dead  birds,  live  contained  egga 
on  the  point  of  being  hatched,  and  three  eggs  not  nearly  hatched. 
Many  birds  not  yet  old  enough  for  a  prolonged  flight,  are  likewise 
deserted  ani}  left  behind.    See  BlacTcwa^j;  •Researches  In  Zoology.'  1834, 
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We  can  perceive  that  an  instinctive  impulse,  if  it  be  In  any 
way  more  beneficial  to  a  specieB  than  some  other  or  oppoaed 
instinct,  would  be  rendered  the  more  potent  of  tlie  two  through 
natural  selection;  for  the  iadividuala  which  had  it  most  strongly 
developed  would  survive  in  larger  numbers.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  with  the  migratory  in  comparison  with  the  maternal  Instinct, 
may  be  doubted.  The  great  persistence,  or  steady  action  of  the 
former  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  during  the  whole  day,  may 
give  it  for  a  time  paramount  force. 

Man  a  social  an iranf. —Every  one  will  admit  that  man  is  a 
social  being.  We  see  this  in  his  dislike  of  solitude,  and  in  his 
wish  for  society  beyond  that  of  his  own  family.  Solitary  con- 
finement Is  one  of  the  severest  punlshm^enta  which  can  be  inflicted. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  man  primevally  lived  in  single  fami- 
lies; but  at  the  present  day,  though  single  families,  or  only  two 
or  three  together,  roam  the  solitudee  of  some  savage  lands,  they 
always,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  hold  friendly  relations  with 
other  families  inhabiting  the  same  district.  Such  families  oc- 
casionally meet  in  council,  and  unite  for  their  common  de- 
fense. It  is  no  argument  against  savage  man  being  a  social  ani' 
mal,  that  the  tribes  inhabiting  adjacent  districts  are  almost  al- 
ways at  war  with  each  other;  for  the  social  instincts  never  ex- 
tend to  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  of  the  majority  of  the  Quadrumana,  it  is  probable  that 
the  early  ape-like  progenitors  of  man  were  likewise  social;  but 
this  is  not  of  much  importance  for  us.  Although  man,  as  he 
now  exists,  has  few  special  instincts,  having  lost  any  which  his 
early  progenitors  may  have  possessed,  this  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  retained  from  an  extremely  remote  period  some 
degree  of  Instinctive  love  and  sympathy  for  his  fellows.  We 
are  indeed  all  conscious  that  we  do  possess  such  sympathetic 
feelings;**  but  our  consciousness  does  not  tell  us  whether  they 
are  instinctive,  having  originated  long  ago  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  lower  animals,  or  whether  they  have  been  acquired 
by  each  of  us  during  our  early  years.    As  man  is  a  social  animal. 


pp.  108,  lis.  For  some  additional  evidence,  although  this  Is  net  wanted, 
see  Leroy.  'Lettrea  Phil,'  1S02,  p.  217.  For  Swifts,  Gqulds,  'Introduction 
to  the  Birds  of  Great  Britain,"  1S23,  p.  5.  Similar  cases  have  Ijeen  ob- 
served In  Canada  by  Mr.  Adams;  "Pop.  Science  Review,"  July,  1873, 
p.  2S3. 

"  Hume  remarks  ('An  Enquiry  Concerning'  the  Principles  of  Mora!.?,' 
«dlt.  of  1751,  p.  132),  "There  seema  a  necessity  for  confessing  that  the 
"happiness  and  misery  of  others  are  not  spectacles  altogether  Indlfter- 
"ent  to  us,  but  that  the  view  of  the  former  .  ,  .  communicates  a  secrat 
"joy;  the  appearance  of  the  tatter  .  .  .  throws  a  melancholy  damp 
"over  the  imagination." 
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4t  is  Almost  OQTtaiB  that  he  womM  inherit  a  tenAen(7  to  'be  faith- 
ful to  h\B  camradea,  and  obedient  to  the  leader  of  hie  Ixibe  for 
these  qualitiee  are  common  to  most  Bocia.1  animblB.  He  would 
■conaeauently  possess  some  capacity  tor  self-command.  He 
would  from  an  jniierlted  tendency  be  willing  to  defend,  in  con- 
cert with  others,  Jbis  fellow-men;  and  would  be  ready  to  aid 
them  in  any  way,  which  did  not  too  greatly  interfere  with  Ms 
own  welfare  or  bis  own  strong  desires. 

The  Bocial  animals  which  Bta.nd  at  <the  bottom  of  the  «cale  ^ave 
guided  almost  exclusively,  and  those  which  stand  higher  in  the 
«oale  are  largeJy  guided,  by  apeclal  instincts  in  the  aid  vi*hich 
they  give  to  the  members  of  the  same  commimity;  but  they  are 
likewise  in  part  impelled  by  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  assisted 
apparently  by  some  amount  of  reason.  Although  man.  as  Just 
remarkefi,  hae  no  special  instincts  to  tell  him  how  to  aid  his 
feUow-^men,  ihe  still  has  the  impulse,  and  with  ihis  Improved 
intellectual  /faculties  would  naturally  be  >much  guided  in  thie  re- 
spect by  reason  and  expei'ienoe.  Instinctive  sympathy  would 
also  cause  him  to  value  highly  the  approbation  of  his  felloww; 
for,  as  Mr.  Bfdn  has  clearly  shown,'^  the  love  of  praise  and  the 
strong  feeling  of  glorj%  and  ithe  still  stronger  horror  'Of  scorn 
and  infamy,  "are  due  to  the  -workings  of  sympathy."  Co>im«- 
fluently  onan  would  be  influenced  In  the  ihigheat  degree  by  the 
twishes,  approbation,  and  blame  of  liis  .leUow-<men,  as  expreeoed 
by  their  gestures  and  ilauguage.  Thus  the  social  inetioaetB, 
which  must  have  ibsen  acquired  by  m.an  'In  a  very  rude  state, 
and  probably  even  by  his  early  ape^ltke  progenitors,  still  give 
the  impulse  to  some  of  his  best  actions;  but  his  Mictions  are  in  a 
higher  degi-ee  determined  by  the  expressed  wlshee  and  judgment 
of  his  fellow-men.  and  lunfortunately  very  ofton  iby  bis  -own 
strong  selfish  desires.  But  as  love,  sympafclky  and  self-oommand 
become  strengLhened  by  habit,  and  as  the  power  of  reasoning 
becomes  clearer,  eo  that  man  can  value  justly  the  judgments  of 
his  fellows,  he  will  feel  himself  impelled,  apart  trom  any  transi- 
itory  pleasure  or  pain,  to  certain  lines  of  conduct.  He  might 
then  declare — not  that  any  barbarian  or  nncultlvated  man  ooitld 
thus  think — I  am  the  supreme  judge  of  my  own  conduct,  and  in 
the  words  of  Kant,  I  will  not  in  my  own  person  violate  the 
dignity  of  humanity. 


The  more  emiu/rlug  Social  Instlnctfi  conquer  the  teas  persistent 
Infttinctn.  — We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  considered  the  main 
point,  on  which,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  the  whole 
Question  of  the  moral  sense  turns.  Why  should  a  man  feel  that 
he  ought  to  obey  one  instinctive  desire  rather  than  another? 


Why  is  lie  tltterly  regretful,  tf  he  has  yielded  to  a  strong  gen»fr 
of  self-preservation,  and  has  not  rtsked  his  life  to  saTe  that  of  « 
fellow-creature?  or  why  does  he  regret  having  stolen  food  from 
hunger? 

It  is  evident  in  tlKe  first  place,  that  -wltt  mankindl  the  Insttae- 
tive  impulses  have  different  degrees  of  strength;  a  savage  will 
rtsk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
munity, hut  will  he  wholly  Indltferent  ahout  a  strangerr  a  yotmg 
and  timid  mother  urged  by  the  maternal  Instinct  will,  wlthomt 
a  moment's  hesitation,  run  the  greatest  danger  for  her  own  in- 
fant, but  not  for  a  mere  fellow-creature.  Nevertheless  many  a 
civilized  man,  or  even  hoy,  wHo  never  before  riebcd  his  life  for 
another,  hut  full  of  courage  and  sympathy,  has  diaregarded 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  plunged  at  once  into  at 
torrent  to  save  a  drowning  man,  though  a  stranger.  In  this  case 
man  is  impelled  by  the  same  instinctive  motive,  wtich  made  the 
heroio  little  American  monkey,  formerly  described,  save  Ills 
keeper,  by  attacking  the  great  and  dreaded  habooii.  Stich  ac- 
tions as  the  above  appear  to  he  the  Biraple  result  of  (he  greater 
strength  of  the  social  or  maternal  instincts  than  that  of  any 
other  Instinct  or  motive;  for  they  are  performed  too  instan- 
taneously for  reflection,  or  for  pleasure  or  pain  to  be  felt  at  the 
time;  though,  if  prevented  by  any  cause,  distresa  or  even  misery 
might  be  felt.  In  a  timid  man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  might  be  so  strong,  that  he  would  he  unable 
to  force  himself  to  run  any  such  risk,  perhaps  not  even  for  his 
own  child. 

I  am  atware  that  some  persons  maintain  that  acflons  performed 
impulsively,  as  in  the  above  cases,  do  not  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  moral  sense,  and  cannot  be  called  moral.  Th«y 
couflne  this  term  to  actions  done  deliberately,  after  a  victory 
over  opposing  desires,  or  when  prompted  by  some  exalted  mo- 
live.  But  it  appears  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any  clear  line 
of  distinction  of  this  kindv"  As  far  as  exalted  motives  are 
concerned,  many  instances  have  been  recorded  of  savages,  des- 
titute of  any  feeling  of  general  benevolence  towards  mankind^ 
alxd  not  guided  by  any  religious  motive,  who  have  deliberately 
Bacrificed   their  lives   as   prisoners,^"   rather   than  betray   their 


•I  refer  here  to  thfe  dlstsnclion  between  wTttu  has  been  cftD^d  ma* 
terlal  and  form»}  monUily,  I  am  glad  to  tltid  tttitt  Prof.  Huxley 
CCritlqu«&  aoU  AdaresBeB.'  1«73,  p.  3ST)  tak««  th*  same  view  oa  this 
subject  as  I  do,  Mr.  Leslie  Stepheii  reraaciis  ('Etisays  on.  Froothinkino^ 
and  Plain  Speaking,'  1S73,  p.  83),  "the  metapiaysical  distinction  be- 
'*iween  mateflal  ana  fdrmal  morality  Is  as  li-felevant  &S  otter  sucB  dfs- 
"ttsotiods." 

="  I  hafe  gtvett  one  tnoh  ca*e,  nuneljr  oi  tiaett  PctaeoaioA  Tniitaruc 
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comrades;  and  surely  their  conduct  ought  to  be  considered  as 
mpral.  As  far  as  deliberation,  and  the  victory  over  opposing 
motives  are  concerned,  animals  may  be  seen  doubting  between 
opposed  instincts,  in  rescuing  their  offspring  or  comrades  from 
danger;  yet  their  actions,  though  done  for  the  good  of  others, 
are  not  called  moral.  Moreover,  anything  performed  very  often 
by  us,  will  at  last  be  done  without  deliberation  or  hesitation, 
and  can  then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  an  instinct;  yet 
surely  no  one  will  pretend  that  such  an  action  ceases  to  be 
moral.  On  the  contrary,  we  all  feel  that  an  act  cannot  be 
considered  as  perfect,  or  as  performed  in  the  most  noble  manner, 
unless  it  be  done  impulsively,  without  deliberation  or  effort,  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  a  man  in  whom  the  requisite  qualities  are 
innate.  He  who  is  forced  to  overcome  his  fear  or  want  of  sym- 
pathy before  he  acts,  deserves,  however,  in  one  way  higher 
credit  than  the  man  whose  innate  disposition  leads  him  to  a 
good  act  without  effort-  As  we  cannot  distinguish  between 
motives,  we  rank  all  actions  of  a  certain  class  as  moral,  if  per- 
formed by  a  moral  being.  A  moral  being  is  one  who  is  capable 
of  comparing  his  past  and  future  actions  or  motives,  and  of 
approving  or  disapproving  of  them.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have  this  capacity  i  there- 
fore, when  a  Newfoundland  dog  drags  a  child  out  of  the  water, 
or  a  monkey  faces  danger  to  rescue  its  comrade,  or  takes  charge 
of  an  orphan  monkey,  we  do  not  call  its  conduct  moral.  But 
in  the  case  of  man,  who  alone  can  with  certainty  be  ranked 
as  a  moral  being,  actions  of  a  certain  class  are  called  moral, 
whether  performed  deliberately,  after  a  struggle  with  opposing 
motives,  or  impulsively  through  instinct,  or  from  the  effects  of 
slowly-gained  habit. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  Although  some 
instincts  are  more  powerful  than  others,  and  thus  lead  to  cor- 
responding actions,  yet  it  Is  untenable,  that  in  man  the  social 
instincts  (including  the  love  of  praise  and  fear  of  blame)  possess 
greater  strength,  or  have,  through  long  habit,  acquired  greater 
strength  than  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  hunger,  lust, 
vengeance,  &c.  Why  then  does  man  regret,  even  though  trying 
to  ba^iiisb  such  regret,  that  he  has  followed  the  one  natural 
impulse  rather  than  the  other;  and  why  does  he  further  feel 
that  he  ought  to  regret  his  conduct?  Man  in  this  respect  differs 
profoundly  from  the  lower  animals.  Nevertheless  we  can,  I  think, 
see  with  some  degree  of  clearness  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

Man,  from  the  activity  of  his  mental  faculties,  cannot  avoid 
reflection:    past   impressions   and    images  are  Incessantly    and 

who  preferred  being  shot,  one  after  the  other,  to  betrayiner  the  plana 
of  their  companions  in  war  ('Journal  of  Researches,'  1845,  p.  103). 
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dearly  passing  through  his  mind.  Now  with  those  animals 
which  live  permanently  in  a  hody,  the  social  Instincts  are  ever 
present  and  persistent.  Such  animals  are  always  ready  to  utter 
the  danger-signal,  to  defend  the  community,  and  to  give  aid  to 
their  fellows  in  accordance  with  their  habits;  thay  feel  at  all 
times,  without  the  stimulus  of  any  special  passion  or  desire, 
some  degree  of  love  and  sympathy  for  them;  they  are  unhappy 
If  long  separated  from  them,  and  always  happy  to  be  again  in 
their  company.  So  it  is  with  ourselves.  Even  when  we  are 
quite  alone,  how  often  do  we  think  with  pleasure  or  pain  of  what 
others  think  of  us, — of  their  imagined  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation; and  this  all  follows  from  sympathy,  a  fundamental 
element  of  the  social  instincts.  A  man  who  possessed  no  trace 
of  such  instincts  would  be  an  unnatural  monster.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  desire  to  satisfy  hunger,  or  any  passion  such  as  ven- 
geance, is  in  its  nature  temporary,  and  can  for  a  time  be  fully 
satisfied.  Nor  is  it  easy,  perhaps  hardly  possible,  to  call  up 
with  complete  vividness  the  feeling,  for  instance,  of  hunger;  nor 
indeed,  as  has  often  been  remarlced,  of  any  suffering.  The  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  is  not  felt  except  in  the  presence  of 
danger;  and  many  a  coward  has  thought  himself  brave  until  he 
has  met  his  enemy  face  to  face.  The  wish  for  another  man's 
property  is  perhaps  as  persistent  a  desire  as  any  that  can  be 
named;  but  even  in  this  case  the  satisfaction  of  actual  pos- 
session is  generally  a  weaker  feeling  than  the  desire:  many  a 
thief,  if  not  a  habitual  one,  after  success  has  wondered  why  he 
stole  some  article," 


«  Enmity  or  hatred  seems  also  to  be  a  highly  persistent  feellngr,  per- 
haps more  so  than  any  other  that  can  be  named.  Envy  Is  defined  as 
hatred  of  another  for  some  excellence  or  success;  and  Bacon  Insists 
(Essay  ix.),  "Of  alt  other  aflfectJons  envy  la  the  most  Importune  and 
"continual."  Dogs  are  very  apt  to  hate  hoth  strange  men  and  strange 
dogs,  especially  If  they  live  near  at  hand,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
family,  tribe,  or  clan;  this  feeling  would  thus  seem  to  be  Innate  and 
iB  certainly  a  moat  persistent  one.  It  seems  to  be  the  complement  and 
converse  of  the  true  social  instinct.  From  what  we  hear  of  savages, 
It  would  appear  that  something  of  the  same  kind  holds  good  with  them^ 
If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  a  small  step  In  any  one  to  transfer  such 
feelings  to  any  member  of  the  same  tribe  K  he  had  done  hSm  an 
injury  and  had  become  his  enemy.  Nor  is  It  probable  that  the  prim- 
itive conscience  would  reproach  a  man  for  injuring  hia  enemy:  rather 
It  would  reproach  him  If  he  had  not  revenged  himself.  To  do  good  In 
return  for  evil,  to  love  your  enemy.  Is  a  height  of  morality  to  wliioh 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  social  instincts  would,  by  themselves, 
have  ever  led  us.  It  Is  necessary  that  these  instincts,  together  with 
sympathy,  should  have  been  highly  cultivated  and  extended  by  the  aid 
of  reason,  instruction,  and  the  love  or  fear  of  God  before  any  such 
(olden  rule  would  ever  be  thought  of  and  obeyed. 


3JtO  THE  I>£8CE:NT  OF  MAN. 

A  msLU  oannot  itreyent  paat  impr-esskMMs  ^ftea  refaegivg 
through  his  nind;  b»  vUI  thus  t>e  drirea  to  naJ»  a  flQiapii,f40aii 
between  the  jimw^asions  of  past  hAo^r,  veageanoe  fi«4:is$ed,  lOr 
danger  siuiiuied  at  other  wen's  eoat,  yriiJa.  the  alBtoat  «Y.€»>l»!e«^ 
instinQt  oC  s^nwpathy,  and  with  hitdearly  Jpoowlodge  of  ^hftt  odbns 
co&sjider  as  praifiew^rthy  W  hlan»ahle.  This  kiioi«jl«fU:e  «ftD- 
oot  he  banished  frwn  his  mind,  a»d  trom  ji/nstjlnctivie  gyxajuti^ 
is  esteemed  of  ;^«at  roQme^t,  He  wllj  thea  ^I  »8  if  he  !ha4 
Jieen  balked  in  toUowlng  a  pr,eseint  instinct  -or  habit,  49id  tUs 
-wjith  ell  animals  -causes  dissatiefaotio*,  or  «Ten  wJlsery. 

The  ftbav;e  case  of  the  swallow  afGords  an  jUustraUo^,  tbovsii 
■of  A  reversed  nature^  jo£  a  temjpiorary  though  CCor  the  tiiae  stroosif 
peraiatent  instinct  cotaquering  another  i&6ti»ct^  which  is  namaOw 
dcwoinant  over  aU  others.  At  the  proper  »efao»  these  HvSfi 
seem  all  day  loing  to  he  impr-ctssed  with  the  desire  to  AigraAe; 
theiir  habits  change;  they  heoome  r«stlee8,  84re  noisy,  ^and  fipi^ 
negate  ia  flochs.  Whilst  the  mothernbii^d  is  |eediii»g,  or  hnMM^ 
ing  oyer  her  nestlings,  the  maternal  inatlnfit  is  |HX)babfy  frtroncw 
than  the  nsigratgry;  hut  the  inatiact  whj,ch  is  the  moit^  jttmMti- 
.eat  ^aijos  the  victory^  and  at  last,  at  a  mosMiit  iwhe&  Iier  young 
ones  are  not  dn  sight,  she  takes  JQight  and  desarts  tlUem.  Wit9. 
arjiyed  at  ,the  .end  of  her  long  jQumey,  and  the  migr^tc^  ktr 
stinct  has  ceased  to  act,  what  an  ^agomy  of  r-etoiorse  i^e  t^n^ 
would  leel  it,  txojsa.  boing  endow-ed  with  gneat  mfivAai  ^tM^i 
she  could  not  preyent  the  image  constantly  passing  -tlwoue^  jlwr 
mind,  of  her  young  ones  perishing  in  the  blest^  aortJb.  frQm  40)^ 
and  hunger. 

At  the  moment  of  action,  man  will  no  doubt  be  apt  to  follow 
-the  stronger  Impulse;  and  though  this  ma,y  occasionally  prompt 
•him  <to  the  noblest  deeds.  It  will  more  commonly  lead  iim  tP 
•gratify  his  own  desires  at  the  expense  of  other  meiu  3ut  aft^ 
their  grati'flcation,  when  past  and  weaJi^er  impressions  are  judgeJA 
'by  the  ever-enduring  social  instinct,  ajid  hy  his  deep  jr«ig;«ufd 
tor  the  ^Qod  Qpiouon  of  his  bellows,  fetribution  wiU  aurelir  OQiaM. 
£[e  will  them  >feel  remorse,  ^repentance,  tregnet,  or  shame;  tills 
latter  feeUng,  how<evtf ,  relates  almost  'excluaiTely  to  the  }tids- 
ment  of  others,  He  will  'OonseQuently  resolve  more  -or  less  flrtirty 
to  act  differfflrtly  <or  the  future;  and  this  is  conscience;  fqjr 
ceiBScienoe  looks  'backwards,  and  -serves  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 

The  nature  and  strength  of  the  feelings  which  yf&  call  regret. 
shame,  repentance  or  remorse,  depend  apparently  jiot  QPly  .on 
the  strength  of  the  violated  instinct,  but  partly  on  the  atsengt}! 
of  the  temptation,  and  often  still  more  on  the  judgment  »f  o»r 
fellows.  How  far  -each  man  .values  the  lappseciafekoi  of  otbeiw, 
depends  on  the  strength  of  his  innate  or  acquired  fieeUng  lOt 
sympathy;  ajad  -on  Ma  oymol  capa(W  for  ifeasoning  cut  the  <m- 
saote  eonsegiienoeB  of  his  acts.    Aaotber  el^neat  fe  «noat  'im- 
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portant.  altliougli.  not  necesaaTy,  tlie  reverence  or  fear  of  tile 
Gods,  or  Spirita  benered  in  by  each  man:  and  this  applies  es- 
pecially In  cases  of  remorse.  SeTcral  critics  have  objected  that 
thougli  some  slight  regret  or  repentance  may  be  explained  by 
the  view  advocated  in  this  chapter.  It  is  iinpossible  thus  to  ac"- 
count  for  the  soul-shalcing  feeling  of  remorse.  But  r  can  aeo 
little  force  in  tHia  objection.  My  critics  do  not  define  wbnC 
they  mean  by  remorse,  and  I  can  find  no  definition  imijlyingr 
more  than  an  overwhelming  sense  of  repentance.  Remrjrae' 
seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  repentance,  as  rag^  does  to* 
angei*,  or  agony  to  pain.  It  is  far  from  strange  that  an  fnsttnet 
so  strong  and  so  generally  admired,  as  maternal  love,  should.  If 
disobeyed,  lead  to  the  deepest  misery,  as  soon  as  the  impressioff 
of  the  past  cause  of  drsobedience  is  weakened.  Even  \7hen-  an 
action  is  opposed  to  no  special  instTnct,  merely  to  know  that  onr 
friends  and  equals  despise  us  for  it  is  enough  to  canse  grffat 
misery.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  reftisal  to  fight  a  d'uei  thTonstt 
fear  has  caused  raanj''  men  an  agony  of  shame  ?  Many  a  fflndbo; 
it  is  said,  has  been  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul'  by  having" 
partaien  of  unclean  food.  Here  Is  another  case  of  what  mttst,  I 
think,  he  caired  remorse.  Dr.  Landor  acted  as  a  magistrate  in 
West  Australia,  and  rclatesi'"  that  a  native  on  his  farm,  after 
losing  one  of  his  wives  fi'om  diisease,  came  and  said  that  "he-  was 
"going  to  a  distant  tribe  to  spear  a  woman,  to  satisfy  hig  sense 
"of  duty  to  hia  wife.  X  told  him  that  if  he  did  so,  I  would* 
"send  him  to  prison  for  llffe.  iTe  remained  abont  the  farm  for* 
"s»me  months,  but  got  exceedingly  thin,  and  complained  that 
"he  conld  not  rest  or  eat,  that  his  wife's  spirit  was  hannti-ng 
"him,  because  he  had  not  taken  a  life  for  hers.  I  was  tnex- 
"orabre,  and  assured  him  that  nothing  should'  save  htm  ff  he 
"did."  Nevertheless  the  man  disappeared  for  more  than  a  year; 
and  then  returned  in  high  condlLion;  and  his  other  wife  told' 
Dr.  Landor  that  her  husband  had'  talten  the  life  of  a  woman 
belonging  to  a  distant  tribe;  but  it  was  impossiblfe-  to  obtain 
Jegal  evidence  of  the  act.  The  breach  of  a  rule  held  sacred'  by 
the  tribe,  will  thus,  as  it  seems,  give  rise  to  the  deepest  fBettn^s. 
— and  this  qfulte  apart  from  the  social  instincts,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  mlfe  is  grounded  on  the  jtidgment  of  the  commimlty. 
How  so  many  strange  superstitions  have  arisen  throughout  the 
world  we  know  not;  nor  can  we  tell  how  some  real  and  great 
CTitoes,  such  as  incest,  have  come  to  be  held  hi  an  abfiorrente 
(w&ich  ia  not  however  quite  universal')  by  the  lowest  say  ages.  R 
Is  even  doubtful  whether  in  some  tribes  incest  would' be" looked' on 
\fith  greater  horror,  thaii  would  the^  marriage  of  a  man  with  a 
woman   bearing  the  same  name,  though  not  at  irelattoa.    '^'Po 


Insanity  in  RelaUoo  to  Iaw;'  OnlortOi  UniLad  SUktea»,  l£71,  p,lL. 
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"violate  this  law  is  a  crime  which  the  Australians  hold  in  the 
"greatest  abhorrence,  in  this  agreeing  exactly  with  certain 
"tribes  of  North  America.  When  the  question  is  put  in  either 
"district,  is  It  worse  to  kill  a  girl  of  a  foreign  tribe,  or  to  marry 
"a  girl  of  one's  own,  an  answer  just  opposite  to  ours  would  be 
*'given  without  hesitation."^  We  may,  therefore,  reject  the  be- 
lief, lately  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  that  the  abhorrence  of 
incest  is  due  to  our  possessing  a  special  Grod-lmplanted  con- 
science. On  the  whole  it  is  intelligible,  that  a  man  urged  by 
so  powerful  a  sentiment  as  remorse,  though  arising  as  above 
explained,  should  be  led  to  act  in  a  manner,  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  believe  serves  as  an  expiation,  such  as  delivering  him- 
self up  to  justice. 

Man  prompted  by  his  conscience,  will  through  long  habit  ac- 
quire such  perfect  self-command,  that  his  desires  and  passions 
will  at  last  yield  instantly  and  without  a  struggle  to  his  social 
sympathies  and  instincts,  including  his  feeling  for  the  judgment 
of  his  fellows.  The  still  hungry,  or  the  still  revengeful  man  will 
not  think  of  stealing  food,  or  of  wreaking  his  vengeance.  It  is 
possible,  or  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  even  probable,  that  the 
habit  of  self-command  may,  like  other  habits,  be  inherited.  Thus 
at  last  man  comes  to  feel,  through  acquired  and  perhaps  Inherited 
habit,  that  it  is  best  for  him  to  obey  his  more  persistent  impulses. 
The  imperious  word  ought  seems  merely  to  imply  the  conscToos- 
ness  of  the  existence  of  a  rule  of  conduct,  however  it  may  have 
originated.  Formerly  it  must  have  been  often  vehemently  urged 
that  an  insulted  gentleman  ought  to  fight  s  duel.  We  even  say 
that  a  pointer  ought  to  point,  and  a  retriever  to  retrieve  game.  If 
they  fail  to  do  so,  they  fail  in  their  duty  and  act  wrongly. 

If  any  desire  or  instinct  leading  to  an  action  opposed  to  the 
good  of  others  still  appears,  when  recalled  to  mind,  as  strong 
as,  or  stronger  than,  the  social  instinct,  a  man  will  feel  no  keen 
regret  at  having  followed  it;  but  he  will  be  conscious  that  if  his 
conduct  were  known  to  his  fellows,  it  would  meet  with  their 
disapprobation;  and  few  are  so  destitute  of  sympathy  as  not  to 
feel  discomfort  when  this  is  realized.  If  he  has  no  such  sym- 
pathy, and  if  his  desires  leading  to  bad  actions  are  at  the  time 
strong,  and  when  recalled  are  not  over-mastered  by  the  persistent 
social  instincts,  and  the  judgment  of  others,  then  he  is  essentially 
a  bad  man;**  and  the  sole  restraining  motive  left  is  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  the  conviction  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be 
best  for  his  own  selfish  interests  to  regard  the  good  of  others 
rather  than  his  own. 


»  B.  B.  Tylor  in  'Contemporary  Keview,'  April,  1873,  p.  707. 

*>  Dr.  Prosper  Despine,  In  his  'Psychologrte  Naturelle,'  1868  (torn.  I,  p. 
348;  torn.  II.  p.  IBS)  srlves  many  curious  cases  of  the  worst  criminals, 
frbo  apparently  have  been  entirely  destitute  oC  conscience. 
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It  l8  obvious  that  every  one  may  with  an  easy  conscience 
gratify  his  own  desires,  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  his  bocIbI 
instincts,  that  is  with  the  good  of  others;  but  In  order  to  be 
quite  free  from  self-reproach,  or  at  least  of  anxiety,  it  is  almoBt 
necessary  for  him  to  avoid  the  disapprobation,  ■whether  reason- 
able or  not,  of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  must  he  break  through  the 
fixed  habits  of  his  life,  especially  if  these  are  supported  by  reason; 
for  if  he  does,  he  will  assuredly  feel  dissat  its  fact  Ion.  He  mnst 
liliewise  avoid  the  reprobation  of  the  one  God  or  gods  in  whom, 
according  to  his  knowledge  or  superstition,  he  may  believe;  but 
in  this  case  the  additional  fear  of  divine  punistmient  often  super- 
venes. 

The  strictly  Social  ViHue^  at  first  alone  regarded.  ~^The  above 
view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  which  tells  ub 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  of  the  conaclence  which  reproves  us  if 
we  disobey  it.  accords  well  with  what  we  see  of  the  early  and 
undeveloped  condition  of  this  faculty  in  mankind.  The  virtues 
which  must  be  practiced,  at  least  generally,  by  rude  men,  so 
that  they  may  associate  in  a  body,  are  those  which  are  still 
recognized  as  the  most  important.  But  they  are  practiced  almost 
exclusively  in  relation  to  the  men  of  the  same  tribe;  and  their 
opposites  are  not  regarded  as  crimes  in  relation  to  the  men  of 
other  tribes.  No  tribe  couJd  hold  together  if  murder,  robbery, 
treachery.  &c.,  were  common;  consequently  such  crimes  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  tribe  "are  branded  with  everlasting  in- 
"famy;""  but  excite  no  such  sentiment  beyond  these  limits.  A 
North-American  Indian  is  well  pleased  with  himself,  and  Is  hon- 
ored by  others,  when  he  scalps  a  man  of  another  tribe;  and  a 
Dyak  cuts  off  the  head  of  an  unoffending  person,  and  dries  It  as 
a  trophy.  The  murder  of  infants  has  prevailed  on  the  largest 
scale  throughout  the  world,*"  and  has  met  with  no  reproach;  but 
infanticide,  especially  of  females,  has  been  thought  to  be  good 
for  the  tribe,  or  at  least  not  iuinrious.  Suicide  during  former 
times  was  not  generally  considered  as  a  crime,"  but  rather,  from 

"  See  an  able  article  In  the  'North  British  Review,'  1867,  p.  ^5.  See 
also  Mr.  W.  Basehot's  articles  on  the  Importance  of  Obedience  and 
Coherence  to  Primitive  Man,  in  the  'Fortnlerhtly  Review,'  18«7,  p.  029, 
and  1S6S,  p.  457,  &c. 

"The  fullest  account  which  I  have  met  with  Is  by  Br.  Qorland,  In 
his  'Ueber  das  Aussterben  der  Natur\'olker.'  1S68;  but  I  shall  have  to 
recur  to  the  subject  of  infanticide  in  a  future  chapter. 

"*  See  the  very  interesting  discussion  on  Suicide  In  Lecky's  'HlBtory 
of  European  Morals,'  vol.  1.  186&,  p.  223.  With  respect  to  savages,  Mr. 
"W'lnwood  Reade  informs  me  that  the  negroes  of  West  Africa  often 
commit  suicide.  It  is  well  known  how  common  it  was  amongst  the 
miserable  aborigines  of  South  America,  after  the  Spanish  conquest. 
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the  courage  dtsplaycd,  as  an'  honorable  act;  and  it  Is  still  prac- 
tited  by  Bome  seinl-elvilized  and'  savage  nations  wlchout  Teproacfc, 
for  it  does  not  ot»vioualy  concern  otliera  of  the  trfbe.  Pe  has  been 
recorded  that  an  Indian  Thug  conscientioualy  regretted  that  her 
had  not  robbed  and  strangled  as  many  travelers  as  dM  his  father 
before  him.  In  a  rude  state  of  civilization  the  robbery  of  Strang* 
ers  Is,  indeed,  generally  considered  as  honorable. 

Slavery,  although  in  aome  ways  beneficial  during  ancient 
times,"  is  a  great  crime;  yet  it  was  not  so  regarded  until  qaite 
recently,  even  by  the  most  civilized  nations.  And'  this  was  espe- 
cially the  ease,  because  the  sflaves  Belbnged!  in  general  to  a  race 
different  from  that  of  their  masters.  As  barbarians  do  not  regvrtL 
the  opinion  of  their  women,  wives  are  commonly  treated  like 
slaves.  Most  savages  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
strangers,  or  even  delight  in  witnessing  them.  It  is  wefl  known 
that  the  women  and  children  of  the  NoTth>- American  Indians' 
aided  in  torturing  their  enemies.  Some  savages  take  a  horrltf 
pleasure  in  cruelty  to-  animals,'*  an-d'  humanity  is  an  unknowv 
iirtue.  Nevertheless,  besides  the  family  a-ffectione,  kindnesa  f^ 
common,  especially  during  aickneas,  between-  tfhe  members  of 
the  same  tribe,  and'  is  sometimes  extended'  beyond  these  lltnitsi 
Mungo  Park's  touching-  account  of  the  kindwess^  of  the  negro 
women  of  the  interior  to  him  ia  well  kn-own;  Many  inetaneeft 
could  be  given  of  the  noble  fidelity  of  savagea  towards  each  other, 
but  not  to  strangers;  common  experience  justlfiea  the  maxim 
of  the  St»a>niard,  "Never,  never  trust  an  Indian."  There  camnot 
be  fidelitiy  without  truth;  antf  this  fundamental  virtue  is  not 
rare  batwaen  the  members  of  the  same  ti-ibe:  thus  MHingo  Pas'k 
beard  the-  negro  women  teaching  their  jnoun-g  children  to  love 
the  truth.  TMe,  again,  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  beeomea  ao> 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  iC  is  sometinaea  practiced  by  sav- 
ages, even  at  a  high'  cost,  towards  strangers;  but  to  lie  to  yoar 
enemy  has  rarely  been  thought  a  sin,  as  the  history  of  modern 
diplomacy  too  pl*}Hly  shows.  As  soon  as  a  tribe  has  a  recognized 
leader,  d^cH^edience  becomes'  a  crime,  And  even  abject  eulHniBBioii 
is  looked  at  as  a  sacred  virtue. 

As  during  rude  times  no  man  can  be  tisefal  or  faithful  to  his 
tribe  without  courage,  ibijs  quality  has  unlversaliy  been  placedb 
in  the  highest  rank;  aad  although  in  civil ized  eountaies  a  goad 
yet  timid  man  may  be  far  more  useful  to  the  community  thatt  a 
brave  oner  w«  cannot  h«lp  isutinetfvely  honoviffig  the  la>tter  alxrre 


For  New  Zeaiand.  see  the  voj'nge  of  tbe  "Novai-a^"  and,  tot  6he 

tlan  IslondB,.  Muller,,  as  quoted  by  Uouseaut  'Les  Faoullte»  Mentale^ 

&c..  torn.  il.  p.  136v 

"  See  Mr.  Bagehot,  Thysica  and  PoliUca,*  1873,  p,  7B. 

■^  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hamllton'e  accouiU  of  the  KiifBcs.  'Ai 
polofflcal  Revle-w,'  1870,  p.  xv. 
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a  coward,  however  benevolent.  Prudence,  cm  tbe  oilier  hand, 
wbich  <ioes  m>t  concern  the  wellare  of  otliers,  tlio^gli  a  very  use- 
ful virtue.  Ixas  never  been  liighly  esteemed.  Ae  no  man  can 
jKSctiice  ttid  yirtues  neceeaary  for  the  welfare  of  hlg  tribe  without 
8elf-8acriflce,  Belf-command,  and  the  power  of  endurance,  these 
<|uaiiti&e  liave  been  at  aJl  thnes  highly  and  most  justly  valued. 
The  Aa^rican  savage  voluntarily  gubmits  to  the  mc«t  horri4 
tortures  without  a  groan,  to  pixjve  and  strengthen  his  fortitude 
and  cxjurage;  and  we  cannot  help  admiring  hini^  or  even  an  In- 
dian Fakir,  whA,  from  a  fiooJlgh  religious  motive,  swinge  fiu^ 
pendcul  by  a  iMok  buried  in  h'is  flesh. 

The  other  so  called  self-regarding  vij-tueB,  which  do  not  ob- 
viously, though  they  may  really,  affect  the  welfare  of  the  tribe, 
have  never  been  esteemed  by  savages,  though  now  highly  appre- 
ciated by  civilized  nations.  The  greatest  Intemperance  Is  no 
Tef»rdach  wtih  savages.  Utter  licentiouBness,  and  unnatural 
crimes,  prevail  to  an  astounding  extent."  As  soon,  however,  as 
TBarrictge,  whether  polygamous,  or  monogamous,  becomes  com- 
mon, jealousy  will  iead  to  the  Inculcation  of  female  virtue;  and 
this,  being  bonoi'ed,  will  tend  to  spread  to  the  unmarried  females, 
H««w  fllowty  It  epreada  to  the  male  8e:t,  we  see  at:  the  present  day. 
Cliastity  eminently  requires  self-command;  therefore  it  has  been 
honored  from  a  very' early  period  in  the  mora!  history  of  civilized 
man.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  senseless  prractice  of  celibacy 
bas  been  ranlced  from  a  remote  period  as  a  rlrtue.*'  The  hatred 
of  Indecency,  whicfe  appears  to  us  so  natural  as  to  be  thought  In- 
nate, and  which  ie  so  valuable  an  aid  to  chastity,  is  a  modern 
virtue,  appertaining  eaaclusiveiy,  as  Sir  <S.  Staunton  remarks,'"'  to 
civilized  life.  This  is  shown  by  the  ancienit  religk>u«  rites  of 
various  Batjons,  by  the  drawings  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and 
by  the  practices  of  many  savages. 

We  bave  now  seen  that  actions  are  regarded  "by  savages,  and 
were  probably  so  regarded  by  primeval  man,  as  good  or  bad, 
solely  as  they  obviously  affect  the  welfare  of  the  tribe, — not  that 
of  the  species,  nor  that  of  an  individual  member  of  the  tribe. 
This  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the  beJief  that  the  so-called 
moral  sense  is  ahoriginaJly  derived  from  the  social  instincts,  for 
Ixjth  reiajte  at  flrat  exclusively  to  the  community.  The  chief 
ttttMS  of  the  low  snoraUty  of  savages,  as  judged  by  our  standard, 
vet,  AimUy.  the  oonfoeKient  of  s^-mpathy  to  the  same  tribe.  Sec- 
ondly, powers  of  reasoning  insufficient  to  recognize  the  bearing 
of  many  virtues,  especially  of  the  self -regarding  virtues,  on  the 


■•  a4r.  M'LamaaD  has  given  (^Primitive  MarilaRe,*  1886.  p.  178)  a  god 
coUectlon  of  facts  on  this  IieaiL 
"  Liftcky,   'History  of  European  Morals,'  vol.  1.  16C9,  p.  Ktt. 
■  'Embamfy  no  €hlna.'  vol.  iL  sl  U&. 
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general  welfare  of  tlie  tribe.  Savages,  for  Instance,  fail  to  trace 
the  multiplied  evils  consequent  on  a  want  of  temperance,  chas- 
tity, &c.  And,  thirdly,  weak  power  o!  self  command:  for  this 
power  has  not  been  atrengtliened  through  long-continued,  per- 
haps inherited,  habit,  instruction  and  religion, 

I  have  entered  into  the  above  details  on  the  immorality  of 
Bavages,"  becauae  some  authors  have  recently  taken  a  high  view 
of  their  moral  nature,  or  have  attributed  most  of  their  crimes  to 
miatalten  benevolence."  These  authors  appear  to  rest  their  con- 
clusion on  savages  possessing  those  virtues  which  are  serviceable, 
or  even  necessary,  for  the  existence  of  the  family  and  of  the 
tribe, — qualities  which  they  undoubtedly  do  possess,  and  often  in 
a  high  degree. 


Cnjiclnding  Remarhs. — It  was  assumed  formerly  by  philoso- 
phers of  the  derivative"  school  of  morals  that  the  foundation  of 
morality  lay  In  a  form  of  Selfishness;  but  more  recently  the 
"Greatest  happiness  priucipJe"  has  been  brought  prominently 
forward.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  latter  prin- 
ciple as  the  standard,  and  not  as  the  motive  of  conduct.  Never- 
theless, all  the  authors  whose  works  I  have  consulted,  with  a  few 
exceptions,*"  write  as  if  there  must  be  a  distinct  motive  for  every 
action,  and  that  thia  must  be  associated  with  some  pleasure  or 
displeasnre.  But  man  seems  often  to  act  impulsively,  that  is 
from  Instinct  or  long  habit,  without  any  consciousness  of  pleasure, 


»  See  on  this  subject  copious  evidence  In  Chap.  vil.  of  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock, 'Origin  of  Civilization,"  1870. 

*>For  Instance,  Lecky,  'Hist.  European  Morals,'  vol,  I.  p.  124. 

*i  This  term  Is  used  in  an  able  article  in  the  TVestmlnster  Revi'=^w,' 
Oct.  18S9,  p,  498.  For  the  "Greatest  happiness  principle,"  see  J.  S.  MUI. 
'UtJlitarlanism,'  p,  17. 

«- Mill  recogrnlzes  ("System  of  Logrlc."  vol.  11.  p.  422)  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  actions  may  be  performed  through  habit  without  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure.  Mr.  H.  Sldgwick  also  in  hla  Essay  on  Pleas- 
ure and  Desire  ('The  Contemporary  Review." April  1S72,  p.  671),  remarkB: 
"To  sum  up,  in  contravention  of  the  doctrine  that  our  conscious  ac- 
"tive  impulses  are  always  directed  towards  the  production  of  agreeable 
"sensations  In  ourselves,  I  would  maintain  that  we  find  everywhere  In 
"conaciouanesa  extra-regarding  Impulse,  directed  towards  something 
"that  Is  not  pleasure;  that  In  many  cases  the  Impulse  is  so  far  incom- 
"patlble  with  the  self-regarding  that  the  two  do  not  easily  co-exist  in 
"the  same  moment  of  consciousness.'"  A  dim  feeling  that  our  impulses 
do  not  by  any  means  always  arise  from  any  contemporaneous  or  an- 
ticipated pleasure,  has.  I  cannot  but  think,  been  one  chief  cause  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Intuitive  theory  of  morality,  and  of  the  rejection  of 
the  utilitarian  or  "Greatest  happiness"'  theory.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  theory,  the  standard  and  the  motive  of  conduct  have  no  doubt 
onen  been  confused,  but  they  are  really  in  some  degree   blendml. 
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In  the  same  manner  as  does  probably  a  bee  or  ant,  when  It 
blindly  follows  its  inatinctB.  Under  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril,  as  during  a  fire,  when  a  man  endeavors  to  save  a  fellow- 
creature  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  can  hardly  fnel  pleas- 
ure; and  still  less  has  he  time  to  reflect  on  the  diasatlBfactton 
which  he  might  subsequently  experience  if  he  did  not  make  the 
attempt.  Should  he  afterwards  reflect  over  his  own  conduct,  he 
would  feel  that  there  lies  within  him  an  impulsive  power  widely 
different  from  a  search  after  pleasure  or  happiness;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  deeply  planted  social  instinct, 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  it  seems  much  more  appro- 
priate to  speak  of  their  social  Instincts,  as  having  been  developed 
for  the  general  good  rather  than  for  the  general  happiness  of  the 
species.  The  term,  general  good,  may  be  defined  as  the  rearing 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Individuals  In  full  vigor  and  health, 
with  all  their  faculties  perfect,  under  the  oonditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  As  the  social  instincts  both  of  man  and  tbe 
lower  animals  have  no  doubt  been  developed  by  nearly  the  same 
steps,  it  would  be  advisable,  if  found  practicable,  to  use  the  same 
definition  in  both  cases,  and  to  take  as  the  standard  of  morality, 
the  general  good  or  welfare  of  the  community,  rather  than  the 
general  happiness;  but  this  definition  would  perhaps  require  some 
limitation  on  account  of  political  ethics. 

When  a  man  risks  his  life  to  save  that  of  a  fellow-creature,  it 
seems  also  more  correct  to  say  that  he  ax'ts  for  the  general  good, 
rather  than  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  usually  coincide: 
and  a  contented,  happy  tribe  will  fiowrlsh  better  than  one  that 
is  discontented  and  unhappy.  We  have  seen  that  even  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  man.  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
community  will  have  naturally  influenced  to  a  large  extent  the 
conduct  of  each  member;  and  as  all  wish  for  happiness,  the 
"greatest  happiness  principle"  will  have  become  a  most  Important 
secondary  guide  and  object;  the  social  Instinct,  however,  together 
with  sympathy  (which  leads  to  our  regarding  the  approbation 
and  disapprobation  of  others),  having  served  as  the  primary'  im- 
pulse and  gtiide.  Thus  the  reproach  is  removed  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature  !n  the  base  principle 
of  selflshneBs;  unless,  indeed,  the  satisfaction  which  every  animal 
feels,  when  it  follows  its  proper  instincts,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  when  prevented,  be  called  selfish. 

The  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity, expressed  at  first  orally,  but  later  by  writing  also,  either 
form  the  sole  guides  of  our  conduct,  or  greatly  reinforce  the 
locial  instincts:  such  opinions,  however,  have  sometimes  a  ten- 
deofcy  directly  opposed  to  these  instincta  This  latter  fact  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  Law  of  Honor,  that  is,  the  law  of  the 
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opinion  of  our  equals,  and  not  of  all  our  countrymen.  The  breach 
of  this  law,  even  when  the  breach  is  known  to  be  strictly  ac- 
eordant  with  true  morality,  has  caused  many  a  man  more  agony 
than  a  r*»al  erlme.  We  recognize  the  same  influence  in  the  burn- 
ing sense  of  shame  which  most  of  us  have  felt,  even  after  the 
Interval  of  years,  when  calling  to  mind  some  accidental  breach 
of  a  trifling,  though  fixed,  rule  of  etiquette.  The  judgment  of 
the  community  will  generally  be  guided  by  some  rude  experience 
of  what  is  best  in  the  long  run  for  all  the  members;  but  ihia 
judgment  will  not  rarely  err  from  Ignorance  and  weak  powers  of 
reasoning.  Hence  the  strangest  customs  and  superstitions,  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  true  welfare  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, have  become  all-powerful  throughout  the  world.  We  see 
this  in  the  horror  felt  by  a  Hindoo  who  breaks  his  caste,  and 
in  many  other  such  cases.  It  would  be  diflactilt  to  distinguish 
between  the  remorse  felt  by  a  Hindoo  who  has  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  eating  unclean  food,  from  that  felt  after  commit- 
ting a  theft;    but  the  former  would  probably  be  the  more  severe. 

How  so  many  absurd  rules  of  conduct,  as  well  as  so  many  absurd 
religious  beliefs,  have  originated,  we  do  not  know;  nor  how 
it  is  that  they  have  become,  In  all  quarters  of  the  world,  so 
deeply  impresaed  on  the  mind  of  men;  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  a  belief  constantly  inculcated  during  the  early  years  of 
life,  whilst  the  brain  is  impresBlble,  appears  to  acquire  almost 
the  nature  of  an  instinct;  and  the  very  essence  of  an  instinct  is 
that  it  is  followed  independently  of  reason.  Neither  can  we  say 
why  certain  admirable  virtues,  such  as  the  love  of  truth,  are 
much  more  highly  appreciated  by  some  savage  tribes  than  by 
others;*^  nor,  again,  why  similar  differences  prevail  even  amongst 
highly  civilized  nations.  Knowing  how  firmly  fixed  many  strange 
customs  and  superstitions  have  become,  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
that  the  self-regarding  virtues,  supported  aa  they  are  by  reason, 
should  now  appear  to  us  so  natural  aa  to  he  thought  innate,  al- 
though they  were  not  valued  by  man  in  his  early  condition. 

Notwithstanding  many  sources  of  doubt,  man  can  generally 
and  readily  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower  moral 
rules.  The  higher  are  founded  on  the  social  instincts,  and  relate 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  They  are  supported  by  the  approbation 
of  oUr  fellow-men  and  by  reason.  The  lower  rules,  though  some 
of  them  when  Implying  self-sacrifice  hardly  deserve  to  be  called 
lower,  relate  chiefly  to  self,  and  arise  from  public  opinion,  ma- 
tured by  experience  and  cultivation;  for  they  are  not  practiced 
by  rude  tribes. 


"Good  InstanceB  are  given  by  Mr.  Wallace  fn  'Bclentiflc  Opinion,* 
Sept.  15.  1869;  and  more  fully  in  his  'Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Xatural  Selection,'  187Q,  p.  3S3. 
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As  man  advances  in  civilization,  and  small  tribes  are  united 
into  larger  communities,  the  simplest  reason  would  tell  each 
individual  that  he  ought  to  extend  his  social  instincts  and  sym- 
pathies to  all  the  members  of  the  same  nation,  though  personally 
unknown  to  him.  This  point  being  once  reached,  there  is  only  an 
artificial  barrier  to  prevent  his  sympathies  extending  to  the  men 
of  all  nations  and  races.  If,  indeed,  such  men  are  separated  from 
him  by  great  diiferences  in  appearance  or  habits,  experience  un- 
fortunately shows  us  how  long  it  is,  before  we  look  at  them  as 
our  fellow-creatures.  Sympathy  beyond  the  confineB  of  man,  that 
is,  humanity  to  the  lower  animals,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest 
moral  acquisitions.  It  is  apparently  unfelt  by  savages,  except 
towards  their  pete.  How  little  the  old  Romans  knew  of  it  is 
shown  by  their  abhorrent  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  The  very  idea 
of  humanity,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  was  new  to  most  of  the 
Gauchos  of  the  Pampas.  This  virtue,  one  of  the  noblest  with 
which  man  is  endowed,  seems  to  arise  incidentally  from  our  sym- 
pathies becoming  more  tender  and  more  widely  diffused,  until 
they  are  extended  to  all  sentient  beings.  As  soon  as  this  virtue 
is  honored  and  practiced  by  some  few  men,  it  spreads  through 
instruction  and  example  to  the  young,  and  eventually  becomes 
incorporated  in  public  opinion. 

The  highest  possible  stage  in  moral  ctUture  is  when  we  recog- 

luize  that  we  ought  to  control  our  thoughts,  and  "not  even  in 

I  "inmost  thought  to  think  again  the  sins  that  made  the  past  so 

"pleasant  to  us."**    Whatever  makes  any  bad  action  familiar  to 

'the  mind,  renders  its  performance  by  so  much  the  easier.    As 

Marcus    Aurelius    long    ago    said.    "Such    as    are  thy    habitual 

("thoughts,  such  also  will  be  the  character  of  thy  mind;  for  the 
*'goul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts,"*' 
Onr  great  philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer,  has  recently  explained 
lis  views  on  the  moral  sense.  He  says,"  "I  believe  that  the 
■"experiences  of  utility  organized  and  consolidated  through  all 
"past  generations  of  the  human  race,  h"ave  been  producing  cor- 
*'responding  modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and 
••accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral 
"Intuition — certain  emotions  responding  to  right  and  wrong  con- 
"duct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  tue  individual  experiences 
"of  utility."  There  is  not  the  least  inherent  improbability,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  virtuous  tendencies  being  more  or  less  strongly 
inherited;  for,  not  to  mention  the  various  dispositions  and  habits 
transmitted  by  many  of  our  domestic  animals  to  their  offspring. 


*•  Tennyson,  'Idylls  of  the  King,*  p.  2*4. 

••  "The  Thoug-hts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurellua  Antoninus,'  Bngr.  traiis- 
lal.,  2xul  edit.,  1869,  p.  112.    Marcus  Aureliua  was  born  A.  D.  12L 
**  Letter  to  Mr.  Mill  in  Bain's  'Mental  and  Moral  Science,'  1868,  p.  VH, 
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I  have  heard  of  authentic  cases  in  which  a  desire  to  steal  and 
a  tendency  to  lie  appeared  to  run  In  families  of  the  upper  raaks; 
and  as  stealing  ia  a  rare  crime  in  the  wealthy  classes,  we  can 
hardly  account  by  accidental  coincidence  for  the  tendency  occur- 
ring in  two  or  three  members  of  the  same  family.  If  bad  ten- 
dencies are  transmitted,  It  ia  probable  that  good  ones  are  like- 
wise transmitted.  That  the  state  of  the  body  by  affecting  the 
brain,  has  great  Influence  on  the  moral  tendencies  Is  known  to 
most  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  chronic  derangements  of 
the  digeatton  or  liver.  The  same  fact  is  likewise  shown  by  the 
"perversion  or  desti'uction  of  the  moral  sense  being  often  one  of 
"the  earliest  symptoms  of  mental  derangement;""  and  insanity 
is  notoriously  often  inherited.  Except  through  the  principle  of 
the  transmission  of  moral  tendencies,  we  cannot  understand  the 
differences  believed  to  exist  in  this  respect  between  the  various 
races  of  mankind. 

Even  the  partial  transmission  of  virtuous  tendencies  would 
be  an  immense  assistance  to  the  primary  impulse  derived  directly 
and  Indirectly  from  the  social  instincts.  Admitting  for  a  moment 
that  TirtuouB  tendencies  are  inherited,  it  appears  probable,  at 
least  in  such  cases  as  chastity,  temperance,  humanity  to  anlmalB, 
&c.,  that  they  become  first  impressed  on  the  mental  organization 
through  habit,  instruction  and  example,  continufed  during  sev- 
eral generations  in  the  same  family,  and  in  a  quite  subordinate 
degree,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  individuals  possessing  such  virtues 
having  succeeded  beat  in  the  struggle  for  life.  My  chief  source 
of  dctibt  with  respect  to  any  such  inheritance^  ia  that  senseless 
customs,  superstitions,  and  tastes,  such  as  the  horror  of  a  Hindoo 
for  onclean  food,  ought  on  the  same  principle  to  be  transmitted. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  transmission 
of  superstitious  customs  or  senseless  habits,  although  in  itself  it 
is  perhaps  not  less  probable  than  that  animals  should  acquire 
inherited  tastes  for  certain  kinds  of  food  or  fear  of  certain  foes. 

Finally  the  social  InstlnctB,  which  no  doubt  were  acquired  by 
man  as  by  the  lower  animals  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
will  from  the  first  have  given  to  him  some  wish  to  aid  his 
fellows,  some  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  have  compelled  him  to 
regard  their  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Such  impulses 
will  have  served  hJm  at  a  very  early  i>eriod  as  a  mde  rule  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  as  man  gradually  advanced  in  intellectual 
power,  and  was  enabled  to  trace  the  more  remote  conseiinences 
of  his  actions;  as  he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  reject 
baneful  customs  and  superstitions;  as  he  regarded  more  and 
more,  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men; 


"  Maudaley.  'Body  and  Mind,'  1870,  p.  10. 
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&8  from  batit,  following  on  beneficial  experience,  InBtruction 
and  example,  his  aympathies  became  more  tender  and  widely 
diffused,  extending  to  men  of  all  races,  to  tbe  imbecile,  maimed, 
and  other  useless  members  of  society,  and  fi^nally  to  the  lower 
animals, — so  would  the  standard  of  his  morality  rise  higher  and 
higher.  And  it  is  admitted  by  moralists  of  the  derivative  school 
and  by  some  intaltionists,  that  the  standard  of  morality  has 
risen  since  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  man.**' 

As  a  struggle  may  sometimes  be  seen  going  on  between  the 
various  Instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a  struggle  in  man  between  his  social  instincts, 
with  their  derived  virtues,  and  his  lower,  though  momentarily 
stronger  impulses  or  desires.  This,  as  Mr.  G-alton  *  has  remarked, 
is  all  the  less  surprlaing,  as  man  has  emerged  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  After  having 
yielded  to  some  temptation  we  feel  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction, 
shame,  repentance,  or  remorse,  analogous  to  the  feelings  caused 
by  other  powerful  instincts  or  desires,  when  left  unsatisfied  or 
baulked.  W©  compare  the  weakened  impression  of  a  past  tempta- 
tion with  the  ever  present  social  iBstincts,  or  with  habits,  gained 
In  early  youth  and  strengthened  during  our  whole  lives,  until 
they  have  become  almost  as  strong  as  Instincts.  If  with  the 
temptation  still  before  us  we  do  not  yield,  it  is  because  either 
the  social  Instinct  or  some  custom  is  at  the  moment  predominant, 
or  because  we  have  leamt  that  it  will  appear  to  us  hereafter  the 
stronger,  when  compared  with  the  weakened  Impression  of  the 
temptation,  and  we  realize  that  its  violation  would  cause  us  suf- 
fering. Looking  to  future  generations,  there  Is  no  cause  to  fear 
that  the  social  instincts  will  grow  weaker,  and  we  may  expect  that 
virtuous  habits  will  grow  stronger,  becoming  perhaps  fixed  by 
inheritance.  In  this  case  the  stmggle  between  our  higher  and 
lower  Impulses  will  be  less  severe,  and  virtue  will  be  triumphant. 

Summary  of  tiie  last  tti'o  Chapter*. —There  caji  be  no  doubt  that 
the  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  lowest  man  and  that  of 
the  highest  animal  is  immense.  An.  anthropomorphous  ape,  if 
he  could  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  his  own  case,  would  admit 
that  though  he  could  form  an  artful  plan  to  plunder  a  garden — 
though  he  could  use  stones  for  fighting  or  for  breakiug  open 


••A  writer  in  the  'North  British  Review'  (July,  1806.  p.  SSI),  well 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  Judgment,  expresses  himself  strongly  In 
favor  of  this  concluBlon.  Mr.  Lecky  ("Hist,  of  Morals.'  vol,  L  p.  143) 
seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  coincide  therein. 

•  S«e  tla  remarkable  work  on  'Hereditary  Gronius/  1869,  p.  349.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  ('Primeval  Man,'  1869,  p.  18S)  ha«  some  sood  remarks  on 
the  contest  tn  man's  nature  between  right  and  wrong. 
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nuts,  yet  that  the  thought  of  fashioning  a  stone  into  a  tool  was 
quite  beyond  his  scope,  StiU  less,  as  he  would  admit,  could  be 
follow  out  a  train  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  solve  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  or  reflect  on  God,  or  admire  a  grand  natural 
scene.  Some  apes,  however,  would  probably  declare  that  they 
could  and  did  admire  the  beauty  of  the  colored  skin  and  fur  of 
their  partners  in  marriage.  They  would  admit,  that  though  they 
could  make  other  apes  understand  by  cries  some  of  their  per- 
ceptions and  simpler  wants,  the  notion  of  expressing  definite  ideas 
by  definite  sounds  had  never  crossed  their  minds.  They  might 
insist  that  they  were  ready  to  aid  their  fellow-apes  of  the  same 
troop  In  many  ways,  to  risk  their  lives  for  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  their  orphans;  but  they  would  be  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  disinterested  love  for  all  living  creatures,  the  most 
noble  attribute  of  man,  was  quite  beyond  their  comprehen»ion. 

Nevertheless  the  difference  in  mind  between  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  great  as  it  is,  certainly  is  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind.  We  have  seen  that  the  senses  and  intuitions,  the 
various  emotions  and  faculties,  such  as  love,  memory,  attention, 
curiosity,  imitation,  reason,  &c.,  of  which  man  boasts,  may  be 
found  In  an  incipient,  or  even  sometimes  In  a  well-developed 
condition,  in  the  lower  animals.  They  are  also  capable  of  some 
inherited  Improvement,  as  we  see  in  the  domestic  dog  compared 
with  the  wolf  or  jackal.  If  it  could  bo  proved  that  certain  high 
mental  powers,  such  as  the  formation  of  general  concepts,  self- 
consclouaness,  &c.,  were  absolutely  peculiar  to  man,  which  seems 
extremely  doubtful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  qualities  are 
merely  the  Incidental  results  of  other  highly-advanced  intellec- 
tual faculties;  and  these  again  mainly  the  result  of  the  continued 
use  of  a  perfect  language.  At  what  age  does  the  new-born  in- 
fant possess  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  become  self-conscious, 
and  reflect  on  its  own  existence?  We  cannot  answer;  nor  can 
we  answer  In  regard  to  the  ascending  organic  scale.  The  half- 
art,  half-instinct  of  language  still  bears  the  stamp  of  its  gradual 
evolution.  The  ennobilng  belief  in  God  ia  not  universal  with 
man;-  and  the  belief  in  spiritual  agencies  naturally  follows  from 
other  mental  powers.  The  moral  sense  perhaps  affords  the  best 
and  highest  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  animals;  but 
I  need  say  nothing  on  this  head,  as  I  have  so  lately  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  social  Instincts, — the  prime  principle  of  man's 
moral  eonstitutioa^" — with  the  aid  of  active  intellectual  powers 
and  the  effects  of  habit,  naturally  lead  to  the  golden  rule,  "As  ye 
"would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  to  them  likewise;"  and 
this  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morality. 


«>  'The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aureltus,*  &c.,  p.  13d. 
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H  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  make  some  few  remarks  on  the 
probable  steps  and  means  by  which  the  several  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  man  have  been  gradually  evolved.  That  such  evolu- 
tion Is  at  least  possible,  ought  not  to  be  denied,  for  we  daily  see 
these  faculties  developing  in  every  infant;  and  we  may  trace  a 
perfect  grradation  from  the  mind  of  an  titter  idiot,  lower  than 
that  of  an  animal  low  in  the  scale,  to  the  mind  of  a  Newton. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  DEVE3L.OPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL.  AND  MORAZ> 
FACULTIES  DURING  PRIMEVAL  AND  CIVILIZED  TIMES. 

Advancement  of  the  Intellectual  powers  throu^rh  natural  velectl<m— 
Importance  of  Imitation— Social  and  moral -facultiee— Their  derti* 
opment  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe— Natural  selection  am 
affecting  civilized  nations— Evidence  that  civilized  nationa  w«re 
once  barbarous. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  of  the  highest 
interest,  but  are  treated  by  me  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
manner.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  an  admirable  paper  before  referred  to,* 
argues  that  man,  after  he  had  partially  acquired  those  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties  which  distinguish  him  from  the  lower 
animals,  would  have  been  but  little  liable  to  bodily  modifica- 
tions through  natural  selection  or  any  other  means.  For  man  l8 
enabled  through  his  mental  faculties  "to  keep  with  an  unchanged 
"body  in  harmony  with  the  changing  universe."  He  has  great 
power  of  adapting  his  habits  to  new  conditions  of  life.  He  in- 
vents weapons,  tools,  and  various  stratagems  to  procure  food  and 
to  defend  himself.  When  he  migrates  into  a  colder  climate  he 
uses  clothes,  builds  sheds,  and  makes  fires;  and  by  the  aid  of 
fire  cooks  food  otherwise  indigestible.  He  aids  his  fellow-men  in 
many  ways,  and  anticipates  future  events.  Even  at  a  remote 
period  he  practiced  some  division  of  labor. 

The  lower  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  their  l)odil7 
structure  modified  in  order  to  survive  under  greatly  changed 
conditions.  They  must  be  rendered  stronger,  or  acquire  more 
effective  teeth  or  claws,  for  defense  against  new  enemies;  or 
they  must  be  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  escape  detection  and  dan- 
ger. When  they  migrate  into  a  colder  climate,  they  must  become 
clothed  with  thicker  fur,  or  have  their  constitutions  altered.  It 
they  fail  to  be  thus  modified,  they  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  case,  however,  is  widely  diCterent,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  witb 
Justice  insisted,  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 

*  'Anthropological  Review,'  May,  1864,  p.  clviiL 
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of  man.  Tliese  faculties  are  variable;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  tliat  tlie  variations  tend  to  be  inherited.  Therefore^  if 
they  were  formeriy  of  high  importance  to  primeval  man  and  to 
his  ape-like  progenitors,  they  would  have  heen  perfected  or  ad- 
vanced through  natural  selection.  Of  the  high  importance  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  man  mainly  owes 
to  them  his  predominant  position  in  the  world.  We  can  see, 
that  in  the  rudest  state  of  societyj  the  individuals  who  were  the 
most  sagacious,  who  invented  and  used  the  best  weapons  or 
traps,  and  who  were  best  able  to  defend  themselves,  would  rear 
the  greatest  number  of  o£fspring.  The  tribes,  which  Included 
the  largest  number  of  m^n  thus  endowed,  would  increase  in 
number  and  supplant  other  tribes.  Numbers  depend  primarily 
on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  depends  partly  on  the  phys- 
ical nature  of  the  countryt  but  in  a  much  higher  degree  on  the 
arts  which  are  there  practiced.  As  a  tribe  increases  and  Is  vic- 
torious, it  is  often  still  further  increased  by  the  absorption  of 
other  tribes.-  The  stature  and  strength  of  the  men  of  a  tribe 
are  likewise  of  some  importance  for  its  success,  and  these  depend 
in  part  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  food  which  can  be 
obtained.  In  Europe  the  men  of  the  Bronze  period  were  sup- 
planted by  a  race  more  powerful,  and,  judging  from  their  sword- 
taandJes,  with  larger  hands;'  but  their  success  was  probably  still 
more  due  to  their  superiority  In  the  arts. 

All  that  we  know  about  savages,  or  may  infer  from  their  tra- 
ditions and  from  old  monuments,  the  history  of  which  is  quite 
forgotten  by  the  present  inhabitants,  show  that  from  the  remotest 
times  successful  tribes  have  supplanted  other  tribes,  Relics  of 
extinct  or  forgotten  tribes  have  been  discovered  throughout  the 
eivilized  regions  of  the  earth,  on  the  wild  plains  of  America,  and 
on  the  isolated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  present  day 
civilized  nations  are  everywhere  supplanting  barbarous  nations, 
excepting  where  the  climate  opposes  a  deadly  barrier;  and  they 
succeed  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  through  their  arts,  which 
are  the  products  of  the  intellect.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable 
that  with  mankind  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been  mainly 
and  gradually  perfected  through  natural  selection;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  suflJcient  for  our  purpose.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  each  separate  faculty 
from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  In  the  lower  animals  to  that  in 
which  it  exists  in  man;  but  neither  my  ability  nor  knowledge 
permits  the  attempt. 


*  After  a  time  the  members  or  tribes  which  axe  absorbed  Into  another 
tribe  assume,  aa  Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks  ('Ancient  Law,"  1861,  p  HJQ^, 
that  they  are  the  co-descendants  of  the  Bame  ancestors. 

•  Morlot,  •Soc  Vaud.  Sc  Nat.'  1860,  p,  294, 
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It  deserves  notice  that,  as  soon  as  the  progenitors  of  man  be- 
came social  (and  this  probably  occurred  at  a  very  early  period), 
the  principle  of  imitation,  and  reason,  and  experience  would  have 
increased,  and  much  modified  the,  iatellectual  powers  in  a  way, 
of  which  we  see  only  traces  in  the  lower  animals.  Apes  are 
much  given  to  imitation,  as  are  the  lowest  savages;  and  the 
simple  fact  previously  referred  to,  that  after  a  time  no  animal 
can  be  caught  in  the  same  place  by  the  same  sort  of  trap,  shows 
that  animals  learn  by  experience,  and  imitate  the  caution  of 
others.  Now,  if  some  one  man  in  a  tribe,  more  sagacious  than 
the  others,  invented  a  new  snare  or  weapon,  or  other  means  of 
attack  or  defense,  the  plainest  self-interest,  without  the  assistance 
of  much  reasoning  power,  would  prompt  the  other  members  to 
imitate  him;  and  all  would  thus  profit  The  habitual  practice 
of  each  new  art  must  likewise  In  some  slight  degree  strengthen 
the  intellect.  If  the  new  invention  were  an  important  one,  the 
tribe  would  increase  in  number,  spread,  and  supplant  other  tribes. 
In  a  tribe  thus  rendered  more  numerous  there  would  always  be 
a  rather  greater  chance  of  the  birth  of  other  superior  and  in- 
ventive members.  If  such  men  left  children  to  inherit  their  men- 
tal superiority,  the  chance  of  the  birth  of  still  more  ingenious 
members  would  be  somewhat  better,  and  in  a  very  small  tribe 
decidedly  better.  Even  if  theyi  left  no  children,  the  tribe  would 
still  include  their  blood-relations;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  agriculturists*  that  by  preserving  and  breeding  from  the 
family  of  an  animal,  which  when  slaughtered  was  found  to  be 
valuable,  the  desired  character  has  been  obtained. 

Turning  now  to  the  social  and  mora!  faculties.  In  order  that 
primeval  men,  or  the  ape-like  progenitors  of  man,  should  become 
social,  they  must  have  acquired  the  same  instinctive  feelings, 
which  impel  other  animals  to  live  in  a  body;  and  they  no  doubt 
exhibited  the  same  general  disposition.  They  would  have  felt 
uneasy  when  separated  from  their  comrades,  for  whom  they 
would  have  felt  some  degree  of  love;  they  would  have  wai-ned 
each  other  of  danger,  and  have  given  mutual  aid  In  attack  or 
defense.  All  this  implies  some  degree  of  sympathy,  fidelity,  and 
courage.  Such  social  qualities,  the  paramount  importance  of 
which  to  the  lower  animals  is  disputed  by  no  one,  were  no  doubt 
acquired  by  the  progenitors  of  man  In  a  similar  manner,  namely, 
through  natural  selection,  aided  by  inherited  habit.  When  two 
tribes  of  primeval  man,  living  In  the  same  country,  came  into 
competition,  if  (other  circumstances  being  equaJ)  the  one  tribe 
included  a  great  number  of  courageous,  sympathetic  and  faithful 


*  I  Iiave  given  Instances  In  my  'YaFiatioti  of  Animals  under  Domestic  | 
CAtion. '  vol.  IL  p.  196. 
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members,  who  were  always  ready  to  warn  each  other  of  danger, 
to  aid  and  defend  each  other,  this  tribe  would  succeed  better  and 
conquer  the  other.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  all-important 
In  the  never-ceasing  wars  of  savages,  fidelity  and  courage  must 
be.  The  advantage  which  disciplined  soldiers  have  over  undls- 
ciplined  hordes  follows  chiefly  from  the  confidence  which  each 
man  feels  in  his  comrades.  Obedience,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  well 
shown,'  is  of  the  highest  value,  for  any  forin  of  government  is 
better  than  none.  Selfish  and  contentious  people  will  not  cohere, 
and  without  coherence  nothing  can  be  effected.  A  tribe  rich  in 
the  above  qualities  would  spread  and  be  victorious  over  othtr 
tribes:  but  in  the  course  of  time  It  would,  judging  from  all  past 
history,  be  in  its  turn  overcome  fay  some  other  tribe  still  more 
highly  endowed.  Thus  the  social  and  moral  qualities  would  tend 
slowly  to  advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe 
did  a  large  number  of  members  first  become  endowed  with  these 
social  and  moral  qualities,  and  how  was  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence raised?  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  offspring 
of  the  more  sympathetic  and  benevolent  parents,  or  of  those 
who  were  the  most  faithful  to  their  comrades,  would  be  reared 
in  greater  numbers  than  the  children  of  selfish  and  treacherous 
parents  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  He  who  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  life,  as  many  a  savage  has  been,  rather  than  betray  his 
comrades,  would  often  leave  no  offspring  to  Inherit  his  noble 
nature.  The  bravest  men,  who  were  always  willing  to  come  to 
the  front  in  war,  and  who  freely  risked  their  lives  for  others, 
would  on  an  average  perish  in  larger  numbers  than  other  men. 
Therefore  it  hardly  seems  probable,  that  the  number  of  men 
gifted  with  such  virtues,  or  that  the  standard  of  their  eioellence, 
could  be  Increased  through  natural  selection,  that  is,  by  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  for  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  one  tribe 
being  victorious  over  another. 

Although  the  circumstances,  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  thus  endowed  within  the  same  tribe,  are  too  complex 
to  be  clearly  followed  out,  we  can  trate  some  of  the  probable 
eteps.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  reasoning  powers  and  foresight 
of  the  members  became  improved,  each  man  would  soon  learn 
that  If  he  aided  his  fellow-men,  he  would  commonly  receive  aid  in 
retnm.  From  this  low  motive  he  might  acquire  the  habit  of 
aiding  his  fellows;  and  the  habit  of  performing  benevolent  ac- 
tions certainly  strengthens  the  feeling  of  sympathy  which  gives 

*  Se<i  a  remarkable  serlea  of  articles  on  'Physics  and  Politics'  In  the 
'Fortnightly  Review,'  Nov.  1867;  April  1,  1868;  July  1,  1869,  since  sep- 
arately published. 
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the  first  tmpulae  to  benevolent  actlona.  Habits,  moreover,  fol- 
lowed during  many  generattons  probably  tend  to  be  inherited. 

But  another  and  much  more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tl^e  social  virtues,  is  afforded  by  the  praise  and  the  blame 
of  our  fellow-men.  To  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  it  is  primarily  due,  that  we  habitually  bestow  both 
praise  and  blame  on  others,  whilst  we  love  the  former  and  dread 
the  latter  when  applied  to  ourselves;  and  this  Instinct  no  doubt 
was  originally  acquired,  like  all  the  other  social  instincts;  through 
natural  selection.  At  how  early  a  period  the  progenitors  of  man 
in  the  courRe  of  their  development,  became  capable  of  feeling  and 
being  impelled  by,  the  praise  or  blame  of  their  feliow-creatures. 
we  cannot  of  course  say.  But  it  appears  that  even  dogs  appre- 
ciate encouragement,  praise,  and  blame.  The  rudest  savages  feel 
the  sentiment  of  glory,  as  they  clearly  show  by  preserving  the 
trophies  of  their  prowess,  by  their  habit  of  excessive  boasting, 
and  even  by  the  extreme  care  which  they  take  of  their  personal 
appearance  and  decorations;  for  unless  they  regarded  the  opiidon 
of  their  comrades,  such  habits  would  be  senseless. 

They  certainly  feel  shame  at  the  breach  of  soma  of  their  leaser 
rules,  and  apparently  remorse,  as  Ehown  by  the  case  of  the  Aus- 
tralian who  grew  thin  and  could  not  rest  from  having  delayed 
to  murder  some  other  woman,  so  as  to  propitiate  his  dead  wife's 
spirit  Though  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  recorded  case, 
It  Is  scarcely  credible  that  a  savage,  who  will  eacrlflce  his  life 
rather  than  betray  his  tribe,  or  one  who  will  deliver  himself  up 
as  a  priHoner  rather  than  break  his  parole,*  would  not  feel  re- 
morse in  his  inmost  soul,  if  he  had  failed  in  a  duty,  which  he 
held  sacred. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  primeval  man,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  was  influenced  by  the  praise  and  blame  of  hla  fellows. 
It  1b  obvious,  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  would  approve 
of  conduct  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  for  the  genera!  good, 
and  would  reprobate  that  which  appeared  evil.  To  do  good  unto 
others — to  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you— 
is  the  foundation-stone  of  morality.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance  during  rude  times  of  the  love 
of  praise  and  the  dread  of  blame.  A  man  who  was  not  impelled 
by  any  deep,  instinctive  feeling,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  good 
of  others,  yet  was  roused  to  such  actions  by  a  sense  of  gjory. 
would  by  his  example  excite  the  same  wish  for  glory  In  other 
men,  and  would  strengthen  by  exercise  the  noble  feeling  of  ad- 
miration.   He  might  thus  do  far  more  good  to  his  tribe  than 


•Mr.  Wallace  gives  casea  In  his  'Contrlbutiofts  to  the  Theory  •< 
Natural  Selection,"  1870,  p.  364. 
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by  Mgetting  offspring  with  a  tendency  to  inherit  his  own  high 
character. 

With  increased  experience  and  reason,  man  perceives  the  more 
remote  consequenccB  of  his  actions,  and  the  self-regarding  vir- 
tues, such  as  temperance,  chastity,  &c,  which  during  early  times 
are,  as  we  have  before  seen,  utterly  disregarded,  come  to  be 
highly  esteemed  or  even  held  sacred.  I  need  not,  however,  repeat 
what  I  have  said  on  this  head  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Ultimately 
our  moral,  sense  or  conscience  becomes  a  highly  complex  senti- 
ment— originating  in  the  social  instincts,  largely  guided  by  the 
approbation  of  our  fellow-men,  ruled  by  reason,  self-interpst,  and 
In  later  times  by  deep  religious  feelings,  and  confirmed  by  instruc- 
tion and  habit. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  a  high  standard  of 
morality  gives  but  a  slight  or  no  advantage  to  each  individual 
man  and  his  children  over  the  other  men  of  the  same  tribe,  yet 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  and  an 
advancement  in  the  standard  of  morality  will  certainly  ?ive  an 
immense  advantage  to  one  tribe  over  another.  A  tribe  including 
many  members  who,  from  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  fidelity,  obedience,  courage,  and  sympathy,  were 
always  ready  to  aid  one  another,  and  to  sacrifice  themBelvea  for 
the  common  good,  would  be  victorious  over  most  other  tribes; 
and  thi8  would  be  natural  selection.  At  all  times  throughout 
the  world  tribes  have  aiipplanted  other  tribes;  and  as  morality 
is  one  important  element  in  their  success,  the  standard  of 
morality  and  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  will  thus  every- 
where tend  to  rise  and  Increase. 

It  is  however,  very  difficult  to  form  any  iudgment  why  one 
particular  tribe  and  not  another  has  been  successful  and  has 
risen  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Many  savages  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  first  discovered  several  centuries  ago.  As  Mr. 
Bagebot  has  remarked,  we  are  apt  to  look  at  progress  as  normal 
in  human  society;  but  history  refutes  this.  The  ancients  did 
not  even  entertain  the  idea,  nor  do  the  Oriental  nations  at  the 
present  day.  According  to  another  high  authority,  Sir  Henry 
Maine,'  "the  greatest  part  of  mankind  has  never  shown  a  particle 
**ot  desire  that  its  civil  institutions  should  be  Improved."  Progress 
seema  to  depend  on  many  concurrent  favorable  conditions,  far 
too  complex  to  be  followed  out.  But  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  a  cool  climate,  from  leading  to  industry  and  to  the  various 
arts,  has  been  highly  favorable  thereto.  The  Esquimaux,  pressed 
by  hard  necessity,  have  succeeded  in  many  ingenious  inventions, 
but  their  climate  has  been  too  severe  for  continued  progress. 

»  'Ancient  Law,'  1961,  p.  22.  For  Mr.  Bagehot's  remarks,  'Fortnightly 
Review.'  AprU  1,  1S68,  p.  452. 
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Nomadic  habits,  whether  over  wide  plains,  or  through  the  dense 
forests  of  the  tropics,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  have  in 
every  case  been  highly  detrimental.  Whilst  observing  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  it  struck  me  that  the  pos- 
session of  some  property,  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  union  of  many 
families  under  a  chief,  were  the  indispensable  requisites  for  civil- 
ization. Such  habits  almost  necessitate  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground;  and  the  first  steps  in  cultivation  would  probably  result, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,^  from  some  such  accident  as  the  seeds 
of  a  fruit-tree  falling  on  a  heap  of  refuse,  and  producing  an  un- 
usually fine  variety.  The  problem,  however,  of  the  first  advance 
of  savages  towards  civilization  is  at  present  much  too  difficult  to 
be  solved. 

NatiMul  Selection  as  affecting  Civilized  Nations. — I  have  hither- 
to only  considered  the  advancement  of  man  from  a  semi-human 
condition  to  that  of  the  modern  savage.  But  some  remarks  on 
the  action  of  natural  selection  on  civilized  nations  may  be  worth 
adding.  This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Greg,*  and  previously  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Galton.^**  Most 
of  my  remarks  are  taken  from  these  three  authors.  With  sav- 
ages, the  weak  in  body  or  mind  are  soon  eliminated;  and  those 
that  survive  commonly  exhibit  a  vigorous  state  of  health.  We 
civilized  men,  on  the  other  hand,  do  our  utmost  to  check  the 
process  of  elimination;  we  build  asylums  for  the  imbecile,  the 
maimed,  and  the  sick;  we  institute  poor-laws;  and  our  medical 
men  exert  their  utmost  skill  to  save  the  life  of  every  one  to  the 
last  moment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  vaccination  has 
preserved  thousands,  who  from  a  weak  constitution  would  for- 
merly have  succumbed  to  small-pox.  Thus  the  weak  members  of 
civilized  societies  propagate  their  kind.  No  one  who  has  attended 
to  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  will  doubt  that  this  must 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  race  of  man.  It  is  surprising  how  soon. 
a  want  of  care,  or  care  wrongly  directed,  leads  to  the  degenera- 

*  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  L 
p.  309. 

*  'Fraser's  Maerazine,'  Sept.  1868,  p.  353.  This  article  seems  to  have 
struck  many  persons,  and  has  griven  rise  to  two  remarkable  essays, 
and  a  rejoinder  in  the  'Spectator,'  Oct.  3rd  and  17th,  1868.  It  has  also 
been  discussed  in  the  'Q.  Journal  of  Science,'  1869,  p.  152,  and  by  Mr. 
iJawson  Tait  in  the  'Dublin  Q.  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  Feb.  1889, 
and  by  Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester  In  his  'Comparative  Longevity,"  1870,  p. 
128.  Similar  views  appeared  previously  in  tue  'Australasian,'  July  18;. 
1867.    I  have  borrowed  ideas  from  several  of  these  writers. 

10  For  Mr.  Wallace,  see  'Anthropolog.  Review,"  as  before  cited.  Mr. 
Galton  in  'MacmiUan's  Magazine,'  Aug.  1865,  p.  818;  also  his  great  w^k, 
•Hereditary  Genius,*  1870. 
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tton  of  a  domestic  race;  but  exceptiBg  In  tlie  case  of  man  him- 
self, hardly  any  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  allow  his  worst  animals 
to  breed. 

The  aid  which  we  feel  impelled  to  give  to  the  helpless  is  mainly 
an  incidental  result  of  the  instinct  of  sympatliy,  which  was  orig- 
inally acquired  as  part  of  the  social  Instincts,  but  subsequently 
rendered,  in  the  manner  previously  indicated,  more  tender  and 
more  widely  diffused.  Nor  could  we  ch.eck  our  sympathy,  even 
at  the  urging  of  hard  reason,  without  deterioration  in  the  noblest 
part  of  our  nature.  The  Hurgeon  may  harden  himself  whilst  per- 
forming an  operation,  for  he  knows  that  he  Is  acting  for  the  good 
of  his  patient;  but  if  we  were  intentionally  to  neglect  the  weak  and 
helpless,  it  could  only  be  for  a  contingent  benefit,  with  an  over- 
whelming present  evil.  We  must  therefore  bear  the  undoubtedly 
bad  effects  of  the  weak  surviving  and  propagating  their  kind;  but 
there  appears  to  be  at  least  one  check  in  steady  action,  namely 
that  the  weaker  and  inferior  members  of  society  do  not  marry 
so  freely  as  the  sound;  and  this  check  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  the  weak  in  body  or  mind  refraining  from  marriage, 
though  this  is  more  to  be  hoped  for  than  expected. 

In  every  country  in  which  a  large  standing  army  is  kept  up, 
the  finest  young  men  are  taken  by  the  conscription  or  are  en- 
listed. They  are  thus  exposed  to  early  death  during  war,  are 
often  templed  into  vice,  and  are  prevented  from  marrying  during 
the  prime  of  life.  On  the  other  hand  the  shorter  and  feebler  men, 
with  poor  constitutions,  are  left  at  home,  and  consequently  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  marrying  and  propagating  their  kind." 

Man  accumulates  property  and  bequeaths  it  to  his  children; 
eo  that  the  children  of  the  rich  have  an  advantage  over  the  poor 
in  the  race  for  success,  independently  of  bodily  or  mental  su- 
periority. On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
short-lived,  and  are  therefore  on  an  average  deflcient  in  health 
and  vigor,  come  into  their  property  sooner  than  other  children. 
and  will  be  likely  to  marry  earlier,  and  leave  a  larger  number  ot 
offspring  to  inherit  their  inferior  constltutiona.  But  the  In- 
heritance of  property  by  itself  is  very  far  from  an  evil;  for  with- 
out the  accumulation  of  capital  the  arts  could  not  progress;  and 
It  is  chiefly  through  their  power  that  the  civilized  races  have 
extended,  and  are  now  everywhere  extending  their  range,  so  as 
to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  races.  Nor  does  the  moderate  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  interfere  with  the  process  of  selection. 
When  a  poor  man  becomes  moderately  rich,  hia  children  enter 
trades  or  professions  In  which  there  is  struggle  enough,  so  that 


"  Prof.  H.  FIck  ('Elnfluas  der  Natiirwissenachaft  auf  das  Reoht,' 
June  18T2,)  has  sOme  good  remarks  on  tbts  head,  and  On  bUiftr  such 
points. 
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the  able  in  body  and  mind  succeed  beat.  The  presence  of  a  body 
of  ■well-instructed  men,  who  have  not  to  labor  for  their  daily 
bread,  la  important  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  over-estimated; 
as  all  high  intellectual  work  is  carried  on  by  them,  and  on  such 
work,  material  progreea  of  all  kinds  mainly  depends,  not  to 
mention  other  and  higher  advantages.  No  doubt  wealth  when 
very  great  tends  to  convert  men  into  useless  drones,  but  their 
niunber  is  never  large;  and  some  degree  of  elimination  here 
occurs,  for  we  daily  see  rich  men,  who  happen  to  be  fools  or 
profligate,  squandering  away  their  wealth. 

Primogeniture  with  entailed  estates  is  a  more  direct  evil, 
though  it  may  formerly  have  been  a  great  advantage  by  the 
creation  of  a  dominant  class,  and  any  government  is  better  than 
none.  Most  eldest  sons,  though  they  may  be  weak  in  body  or 
mind,  marry,  whilst  the  younger  sons,  however  superior  in  these 
respects,  do  not  so  generally  marry.  Nor  can  worthless  eldest  sons 
with  entailed  estates  squander  their  wealth.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, tbe  relations  of  civilized  life  are  ao  complex  that  some 
compensatory  checks  Intervene.  The  men  who  are  rioh  through 
primogeniture  are  able  to  select  generation  after  generation  the 
more  beautiful  and  charming  women;  and  these  must  generally 
be  healthy  in  body  and  active  in  mind.  The  evil  consequences, 
such  as  they  may  be,  of  the  continued  preservation  of  the  same 
line  of  descent,  without  any  selection,  are  checked  by  men  of 
rank  always  wishing  to  increase  their  wealth  and  power;  and 
this  they  effect  by  marrying  heiresses.  But  the  daughters  of 
parents  who  have  produced  single  children,  are  themselves,  as 
Mr.  Gaiton'-  has  shown,  apt  to  be  sterile;  and  thus  noble  families 
are  continually  cut  ofE  in  the  direct  line,  and  their  wealth  flows 
into  some  side  channel;  but  unfortunately  this  channel  is  not 
determined  by  superiority  of  any  kind. 

Although  civilization  thus  checka  in  many  ways  the  action  of 
natural  selection,  it  apparently  favors  the  better  development 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  good  food  and  the  freedom  from  occa- 
sional hardshipB.  This  may  be  inferred  from  civilized  men  hav- 
ing been  found,  wherever  compared,  to  be  physically  stronger 
than  savages.'''  They  appear  also  to  have  equal  powers  of  en- 
durance, as  has  been  proved  in  many  adventurous  expeditions. 
Even  the  great  luxury  of  the  rich  can  be  but  little  detrimental, 
for  the  expectation  of  life  of  our  aristocracy,  at  all  ages  and  o£ 
both  sexes,  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  healthy  English  Uvea 
in  the  lower  classes." 


J»  'Hereditary  Genius,'  1870,  pp.  132-140. 

'=  Qualrefogea.  'Revue  des  Coura  Sclentiflquea,'  1857-6?.  p.  669, 

"  See  the  fifth  and  Bixth  columns,  compSled  from  gtjod  authorities.  In 

the  table  given  In  Mr.  Ef  R.  L«nkester'8  'Comparative  Longevity,*  l(n% 

p.  115. 
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We  vill  now  look  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  If  in  each  grade 
of  society  the  members  were  divided  iuto  two  equal  bodiea.  the 
one  includlBg  the  IntellectuaUy  superior  and  the  other  the  in- 
ferior, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  would  succeed 
best  in  all  occupations,  and  rear  a  greater  number  oC  children. 
Even  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  ekiU  and  ability  must  be  of 
some  advantage;  though  in  majiy  occupationB.  owing  to  the  great 
division  of  labor,  a  very  small  one.  Hence  in  civilized  nations 
there  will  be  some  tendency  to  an  increase  both  in  the  number 
and  in  the  standard  of  the  Intel lettually  able.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  asBert  that  this  tendency  may  not  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced in  other  ways  as  by  the  multiplication  of  the  reckless  and 
improvident;  but  even  to  such  as  these,  ability  must  be  some 
advantage^ 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  views  like  the  foregoing,  that  the 
most  eminent  men  who  have  ever  lived  have  left  no  offspring  to 
inherit  their  great  intellect.  Mr.  Galton  says,'*  "I  regret  I  am 
"unable  to  solve  the  simple  question  whether,  and  how  far,  men 
"and  women  who  are  prodigies  of  genius  are  infertile.  I  have, 
"however,  shown  that  men  of  eminence  are  by  no  means  ao." 
Great  lawgivers,  the  founders  of  beneflcent  religions,  great  philos- 
ophers and  discoverers  In  science,  aid  the  progress  of  mankind 
in  a  far  higher  degree  by  their  works  than  by  leaving  a  numerous 
progeny.  In  the  case  of  corporeal  structures,  it  is  the  selecUon  of 
the  Blightly  better-endowed  and  the  elimination  of  the  slightly 
less  well-endowed  individuals,  and  not  the  preservation  of 
strongly-marked  and  rare  anomalies,  that  leads  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a  species."  So  it  will  be  with  the  intellectual  faculties, 
since  the  somewhat  abler  men  in  each  grade  of  society  succeed 
rather  better  than  the  lesa  able,  and  consequeatly  Increase  in 
number,  if  not  otherwise  prevented-  When  in  any  nation  the 
standard  of  intellect  and  the  number  of  intellectual  men  have 
iuoreased,  we  may  expect  from  the  law  of  the  deviation  from 
an  average,  that  prodigies  of  genius  will,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Glalton, 
appear  somewhat  more  frequently  than  before. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  qualities,  some  elimination  of  the  worst 
dispositions  is  always  in  progress  even  in  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions. Malefactors  are  executed,  or  imprisoned  for  long  periods, 
ao  that  they  cannot  freely  transmit  their  bad  qualities.  Melan- 
cholic and  insane  persons  are  confined,  or  commit  suicide.  Violent 
and  quarrelsome  men  often  come  to  a  bloody  end.  The  reatleas 
who  will  not  follow  any  steady  occupation—and  tlpiiB  relic  of 
barbarism  Is  a  great  check  to  civilization'^ — emigrate  to  newly- 


"  "Hereditary  Genius,'  1870,  p.  3S0. 

«  'Ort«rin  of  Species'  (fifth  edition,  1869),  p.  101 

*»  'Hferedltary  Oentus,'  1870.  p.  347. 
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settled  countries,  where  they  prove  useful  pioneers.  Intemper- 
ance is  so  highly  destructive,  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  the 
Intemperate,  at  the  age  of  thirty  for  instance,  is  only  13.8  years; 
whilst  for  the  rural  laborers  of  England  at  the  same  age  it  is 
40.59  years."  Profligate  women  bear  few  children,  and  profligate 
men  rarely  marry;  both  suffer  from  disease.  In  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals,  the  elimination  of  those  Individuals,  though 
lew  in  number,  which  are  in  any  marked  manner  inferior,  is  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  element  towards  success.  This  espe- 
cially holds  good  with  injurious  characters  which  tend  to  reap- 
pear through  reversion,  such  as  blackness  in  sheep;  and  with 
mankind  some  of  the  worst  dispositions,  which  occasionally  with- 
out any  assignable  cause  make  their  appearance  in  families,  may 
perhaps  be  reversions  to  a  savage  state,  from  which  we  are  not 
removed  by  very  many  generations.  This  view  seems  indeed 
recognized  in  the  common  expression  that  such  men  are  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family. 

With  civilized  nations,  as  far  as  an  advanced  standard  of 
morality,  and  an  increased  number  of  fairly  good  men  are  con- 
cerned, natural  selection  apparently  efEects  but  little;  though 
the  fundamental  social  instincts  were  originally  thus  gained. 
But  I  have  already  said  enough,  whilst  treating  of  the  lower 
races,  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  advance  of  morality,  name- 
ly, the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men — the  strengthening  of  our 
Bympathies  by  habit — example  and  Imitation — reason — experience, 
and  even  self-interest — instruction  during  youth,  and  religious 
feelings. 

A  most  Important  obstacle  in  civilized  countries  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  of  a  superior  class  has  been  strongly  in- 
sisted on  by  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Gallon,"  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
very  poor  and  reckless,  who  are  often  degraded  by  vice,  almost 
invariably  marry  early,  whilst  the  careful  and  frugal,  who  are 
generally  otherwise  virtuous,  marry  late  in  life,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  support  themselves  and  their  children  in  comfort. 
Those  who  marry  early  produce  within  a  given  period  not  only  a 
greater  number  of  generations,  but,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Duncan," 


«  E.  Ray  Lankester,  'Comparative  Longevity,"  1870,  p.  US.  The  table 
o(  the  Intemperate  is  from  N&ison's  "Vital  Statistics.*  In  regard  to 
profligacy,  see  Dr.  Farr,  'Influence  of  Marriage  on  Mortality,"  'Nat. 
Assoc,  for  the  Promotlan  of  Social  Science,'  1858. 

'»  'Fraser'B  Magazine,'  Sept.  1S6S,  p.  353.  'Macmlllan's  Magazine,'  Aug 
1865,  p.  318.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar  ('Fraser'a  Mag.'  Aug.  1870,  p.  264) 
takes  a  different  view. 

*»  'On  the  Laws  of  the  Fertility  of  Women,'  in  'Transact.  Roya* 
Boc'  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxlv.  p.  287;  now  published  separately  under  th^ 
UtJe  of  'Fecundity,  Fertility,  and  Sterility,'  ISTL  See,  also,  Mr.  Oalto& 
hereditary  iaenlus,'  pp.  3^-357,  tffr  obeervations  to  the  above  efTect. 
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they  produce  many  more  children.  The  children,  moreover,  that 
are  born  by  mothers  during  the  prime  of  life  are  heavier  and 
larger,  and  therefore  probably  more  vigorous,  than  those  born 
at  other  periods.  Thus  the  reckless,  degraded,  and  olten  vicious 
members -of  society,  tend  to  increase  at  a  quiclter  rate  than  the 
provident  and  generally  virtuous  members.  Or  as  Mr.  Greg  puts 
the  case:  "The  careless,  scjualid,  unaspiring  Irisliman  multiplies 
"like  rabbits:  the  frugal,  foreseeing,  seir-respectlng,  ambitious 
"Scot,  stern  in  his  morality,  spiritual  in  hia  laitli,  sagacious  and 
"disciplined  in  hia  intelligence,  passes  his  best  years  in  struggle 
"and  in  celibacy,  marries  late,  and  leaves  few  behind  him.  Given 
"a  land  originally  peopled  by  a  thousand  Saxons  and  a  thousand 
"Celts — and  in  a  dozen  generations  five-sixths  of  the  population 
"would  be  Celts,  but  five-sixths  of  the  property,  of  the  power,  of 
"the  intellect,  would  belong  to  the  one-sixth  of  Saxons  that  rC' 
"mained.  In  the  eternal  'struggle  for  existence,'  it  would  be  the 
"inferior  and  less  favored  race  that  had  prevailed — and  prevailed 
"by  virtue  not  of  its  good  qualities  but  of  its  faults," 

There  are,  however,  some  checks  to  this  downward  tendency. 
We  have  seen  that  the  intemperate  suffer  from  a  high  rate  of 
mortality,  and  the  extremely  profiigate  leave  few  offspring.  The 
poorest  classes  crowd  into  towns,  and  it  iiaa  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Stark  from  the  statistics  of  ten  years  in  Scotland.^**  that  at  all 
ages  the  death-rate  is  higher  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts, 
"and  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  the  town  death-rate  is 
"almost  exactly  double  that  of  the  rural  districts."  As  these  re- 
turns include  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  no  doubt  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  births  would  be  requisite  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  the  very  poor  inhabitants  in  the  towns,  relatively  to 
those  in  the  country.  With  women,  marriage  at  too  early  an 
age  is  highly  injurious;  for  it  has  been  found  in  France  that, 
"twice  as  many  wives  under  twenty  die  in  the  year,  as  died  out 
"of  the  same  number  of  the  unmarried."  The  mortality,  also, 
of  husbands  under  twenty  Is  "excessively  high,"'-  but  what  the 
cause  of  this  may  be,  seems  doubtful.  Lastly,  if  the  men  who 
prudently  delay  marrying  until  they  can  bring  up  their  families 
in  comfort,  were  to  select,  as  they  often  do,  women  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  better  class  would  be  only 
slightly  lessened. 

It  was  established  from  an  enormous  body  of  Btatistica,  taken 
during  1S53.  that  the  unmarried  men  throughout  France,  between 


«»  'Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Births,  Deaths,  &c.,  In  Scotland,'  18S7,  p. 
xxix. 

•*  These  quotations  are  taken  from  our  highest  authority  on  such 
queetions.  namely.  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  paper  'On  the  Influence  of  Mar- 
riage on  the  Mortality  of  the  French  People,'  read  hefore  the  Nat 
Assoc,  fdr  the  ProtnOtlon  of  Social  Science  1858. 
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the  ages  of  twenty  and  eighty,  die  In  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  ciarried:  for  Instance,  out  of  every  1000  nnmarried  men, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  11.3  annually  died,  whilst 
of  the  married  only  6.5  died."  A  elmllar  law  was  proved  to  hold 
good,  dtiring  the  years  1863  and  1864,  with  the  entire  population 
above  the  age  of  twenty  in  Scotland:  for  Instance,  out  of  every 
lOOO  unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  14.97 
annually  died,  whilst  of  the  married  only  7.24  died,  that  le  less 
than  half.'"*  Dr.  Stark  remarks  on  this,  "Bachelorhood  Is  more 
"destructive  to  life  than  the  most  unwholesome  trades,  or  than 
"residence  in  an  unwholesome  house  or  district  where  there  has 
"never  been  the  most  distant  attempt  at  sanitary  improvement." 
He  considers  that  the  lessened  mortality  is  the  direct  result  of 
•*maniage,  and  the  more  regular  domestic  habits  which  attend 
"that  state."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  intemperate,  profli- 
gate, and  criminal  classes,  whose  duration  of  life  is  low,  do  not 
commonly  marry;  and  It  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  men 
with  a  weak  constitution,  ill  health,  or  any  great  infirmity  In  body 
or  mind,  will  often  not  wish  to  marry,  or  will  be  rejected.  Dr. 
Stark  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  In  Itself 
is  a  main  cause  of  prolonged  life,  from  finding  that  aged  married 
men  still  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the 
unmarried  of  the  same  advanced  age;  but  every  one  must  have 
known  Instances  of  men,  who  with  weak  health  dtiring  youth 
did  not  marry,  and  yet  have  survived  to  old  age,  though  remaining 
weak,  and  therefore  always  with  a  leaaened  chance  of  life  or  of 
marrying.  There  is  another  remarkable  circumstance  which. 
seems  to  support  Dr.  Stark's  conclusion,  namely,  that  widows  and 
widowers  in  France  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  married  a  very 
heavy  rate  of  mortality;  but  Dr.  Farr  attributes  this  to  the  pov- 
erty and  evil  iiabitB  consequent  on  the  disruption  of  the  family, 
and  to  grief.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Parr  that 
the  lesser  mortality  of  married  than  of  xinmarried  men,  which 
seema  to  be  a  general  law,  "is  mainly  due  to  the  constant  ellmina- 
"tlon  of  imperfect  types,  and  to  the  sklUfnl  selection  of  the  flnest 
"Indlvldiials  out  of  each  successive  generation;"  the  selection  re- 
lating only  to  the  marriage  state,  and  acting  on  all  corporeal,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  qualities."    We  may.  therefore,  Infer  that 


»  Dr.  Farr,  Ibia.  The  quotations  given  below  are  extracted  from  the 
same  atrlkln?  paper. 

■*  I  have  taken  the  mean  of  the  quinquennial  means,  ^ren  In  'The 
Tenth  Annual  Beport  of  Blrtba,  Deaths,  &c.,  in  BcotlAnd.'  IS87.  The 
quotation  from  Dr.  Stark  Is  copied  from  an  article  In  the  'Dally  News,' 
Oct  ITth,  1868,  which  Dr.  Farr  considers  very  carefully  written. 

»  Dr.  Duncan  remarks  ('Fecundity,  Fertility,'  &c..  1871.  p.  334)  on  this 
subject:  "At  every  age  the  healthy  and  beautiful  go  over  from  the 
"unmarried  side  to  the  married,  leavtnif  the  unmarried  columna 
"crowded  with  the  sickly  and  unfortunate." 
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sound  and  good  men  who  out  of  prudence  remain  for  a  time  un- 
married, do  not  BuflTer  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

If  the  variouB  checlfs  specified  in  the  two  last  paragraphB,  and 
perhaps  others  as  yet  unknown,  do  not  prevent  the  reckless,  the 
vicious  and  otherwise  inferior  members  of  society  from  increas- 
ing at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  better  class  of  men,  the  nation  will 
retrograde,  as  has  too  often  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  must  remember  that  progress  is  no  invariable  rule.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  why  one  civilized  nation  rises,  becomes  more 
powerful,  and  spreads  more  widely,  than  another;  or  why  the 
same  nation  progresses  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  depends  on  an  increase  in  the  actual  num- 
ber of  the  population  on  the  number  of  the  men  endowed  with 
high  Intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as  well  as  on  their  standard 
of  excellence.  Corporeal  structure  appears  to  have  little  influence, 
except  so  far  as  vigor  of  body  leads  to  vigor  of  mind. 

It  has  been  urged  by  several  writers  that  as  high  intellectual 
powers  are  advantageoue  to  a  nation,  the  old  Greeks,  who  stood 
some  grades  higher  in  intellect  than  any  race  that  has  ever 
existed,™  ought,  if  the  power  of  natural  selection  were  real,  to 
have  risen  still  higher  in  the  scale,  increased  in  number,  and 
stocked  the  whole  of  Europe.    Here  we  have  the  tacit  assumption, 
BO  often  made  with  respect  to  corporeal  structures,  that  there  is 
some  Innate  tendency  towards  continued  development  in  mind  and 
body.    But  development  of  all  lands  depends  on  many  concur- 
rent favorable  circumstances.    Natural  selection  acts  only  tenta- 
tively.   Individuals  and  races  may  have  acquired  certain  indis- 
putable advantages,  and  yet  have  perished  from  failing  In  other 
characters.    The  Greeks  may  have  retrograded  from  a  want  of 
coherence  between  the  many  small  states,  from  the  small  size  of 
their  whole  country,  from  the  practice  of  slavery,  or  from  extreme 
BenAuallty;  for  they  did  not  succumb  until  "they  were  enervated 
"and  corrupt  to  the  very  core."^    The  western  nations  of  Europe, 
who  now  so  immeasurably  surpass  their  former  savage  progeni- 
tors, and  stand  at  the  summit  of  civilization,  owe  little  or  none 
of  their  superiority  to  direct  inheritance  froin  the  old  Greeks, 
though  they  owe  much  to  the  written  works  ol  that  wonderful 
people. 

Who  can  positively  say  why  the  Spanish  nation,  so  dominant  at 
oae  time,  has  been  distanced  in  the  race.  The  awakening  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  from  the  dark  ages  is  a  still  more  perplexing 
problem.  At  that  early  period,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked,  al- 
ooftt  all  the  men  of  a  gentle  nature,  those  given  to  meditation  or 


*8ee  the  Ingenious  and  orlginai  argument  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Gal- 
ton. •Hereditary  Genius."  pp.  340-342. 
'Ur.  Greg  'Fraser's  Magazine,'  Bept.  1868,  p.  367. 
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culture  of  the  mind,  had  no  refuge  except  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Church  which  demanded  celibacy;  ="  and  this  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  had  a  deteriorating  influence  on  each  successive  generation. 
During  this  same  period  the  Holy  Inquisition  selected  with  ex- 
treme care  the  freest  and  boldest  men  in  order  to  burn  or  im- 
prison them.  In  Spain  alone  some  of  the  best  men — those  who 
doubted  and  questioned,  and  without  doubting  there  can  be  no 
progress — were  eliminated  during  three  centuries  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  year.  The  evil  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  thus 
effected  is  Incalculable,  though  no  doubt  counterbalanced  to  a  cer- 
tain, perhaps  to  a  large,  extent  in  other  ways;  nevertheless, 
Europe  has  progressed  at  an  unparalleled  rate. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  English  as  colonists,  compared 
to  other  European  nations,  has  been  ascribed  to  their  "daring 
"and  persistent  energy;"  a  result  which  is  well  illustrated  by  com- 
paring the  progress  of  the  Canadians  of  English  and  French  ex- 
traction; but  who  can  say  how  the  English  gained  their  energy? 
There  is  apparently  much  truth  in  the  belief  that  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  the  resiilts  of  natural  selection;  for  the  more  energetic, 
restless,  and  courageous  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe  have 
emigrated  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  that  great 
country,  and  have  there  succeeded  best.-"*  Looking  to  the  dis- 
tant future,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Rev.  Mr,  Zincke  takes  an 
exaggerated  view  when  he  says:*^  "All  other  series  of  events — 
"as  that  which  resulted  in  the  culture  of  mind  In  Greece,  and^ 
"that  which  resulted  in  the  empire  of  Rome — only  appear  to" 
*'have  purpose  and  value  when  viewed  in  connection  with,  or 

"rather  as  subsidiary  to the  great  stream  of  Anglo-Saxon  emi- 

"gratlon  to  the  west."  Obscure  as  is  the  problem  of  the  advance 
of  civilization,  we  can  at  least  see  that  a  nation  which  produced 
during  a  lengthened  period  the  greatest  number  of  highly  intel- 
lectual, energetic,  brave,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  men,  would 
generally  prevail  over  less  favored  nations. 

Natural  selection  follows  from  the  struggle  for  existence;  and 
this  from  a  rapid  rate  of  increase.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
bitterly,  but  whether  wisely  is  another  question,  the  rate  at  which 
man  tends  to  increase;  for  this  leads  in  barbarous  tribes  to  in- 


=»  'Hereditary  Genius,'  1870,  pp.  357-359.  The  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrar  'Fra»- 
€r'8  Mag.,'  Aug.  1870,  p.  257,  advances  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  had  already  ("Principles  of  Geology."  vcl.  II.  1868.  p.  -ISa)  in  a 
striking  passage  called  attention  to  the  evil  Influence  of  the  Holy  Jn> 
qulBltfon  In  having,  through  selection,  lowered  the  general  standard 
of  Intelligence  in  Europe. 

"•Mr.  Galton,  'Macmlllan'e  Magazine,'  August,  1S65,  p.  2Z5,  See,  also 
'Nature,'  'On  Darwinism  and  National  Life,"  Dec.  1869,  p.  IH. 

"  'lASt  Winter  in  the  United  States.'  1808,  p.  29. 
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fanticidv  and  many  other  evils,  and  in  civilized  nations  to  abject 
poverty,  celibacy,  and  to  the  late  marriages  of  the  prudent.  But 
as  man  suffers  from  the  same  physical  evils  as  the  lower  animals, 
be  has  no  right  to  expect  an  immunity  from  the  evils  consequent 
on  the  struggle  for  existence.  Had  he  not  been  subjected  during 
primeval  times  to  natural  selection,  assuredly  he  would  never 
have  attained  to  his  present  rank.  Since  we  see  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  enormous  areas  of  the  most  fertile  land  capable  of  sup- 
porting numerous  happy  homes,  but  peopled  only  by  a  few  wan- 
dering savages,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
had  not  been  suflRciently  severe  to  force  man  upwards  to  his  high- 
est standard.  Judging  from  all  that  we  know  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  there  has  always  been  sufficient  variability  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  for  a  steady  advance  through 
natural  selection.  No  doubt  such  advance  demands  many  favora- 
ble concurrent  circumstances;  but  it  may  be  well  doubted  wheth- 
er the  most  favorable  would  have  sufficed,  had  not  the  rate  of  in- 
crease been  rapid,  and  the  consequent  struggle  for  existence  ex- 
tremely severe.  It  even  appears  from  what  we  see,  for  instance, 
in  parts  of  S.  America,  that  a  people  which  may  be  called  civ- 
ilized, such  as  the  Spanish  settlers,  is  liable  to  become  indolent 
and  to  retrograde,  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  easy.  With 
highly  civilized  nations  continued  progress  depends  In  a  subordi- 
nate degree  on  natural  selection;  for  such  nations  do  not  sup- 
plant and  exterminate  one  another  as  do  savage  tribes.  Neverthe- 
less the  more  InteHigent  members  within  the  same  community 
will  succeed  better  in  the  long  run  than  the  inferior,  and  leave 
a  more  numerous  progeny,  and  this  is  a  form  of  natural  selection. 
The  more  efficient  causes  of  progress  seem  to  consist  of  a  good 
education  during  youth  whilst  the  brain  is  impressible,  and  of 
a  high  standard  of  excellence,  inculcated  by  the  ablest  and  best 
men,  embodied  in  the  laws,  customs  and  traditians  of  the  nation, 
and  enforced  by  public  opinion.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  enforcement  of  public  opinion  depends  on  our 
appreciation  of  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  others; 
and  this  appreciation  is  founded  on  our  sympathy,  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  was  originally  developed  through  natural  se- 
lection as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  social  in- 
stincts," 

On  tft>e  evidence  that  all  clvUized  nations  were  once  barbarous. — 
The  present  subject  has  been  treated  in  so  full  and  admirable  a 
manner  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,^  Mr.  Tylor,  Mr.  M'Lennan,  and  others. 


L 


"  I  am  much  Indebted  to  Mr,  John  Morley  for  some  good  crltlclams 
on  this  subject:  see,  also.  Broca,  'Les  SeJectiona,'  'Rexnie  d'Anthro- 
pologte,'   1872. 

•»  'On  the  Origin  of  Civilization,'  'Proc.  Ethnological  Soc'  Nov,  26. 
18S7, 
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that  I  need  here  give  only  the  Ijrielest  Bummary  of  their  result*. 
The  argumentB  recently  advanced  by  the  Duke  of  ArgylP  and 
formerly  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  man 
came  into  the  world  as  a  civilized  heiu£,  and  that  all  savages 
have  since  undergone  degradation,  seem  to  me  weak  in  com- 
parlBon  with  those  advanced  on  the  other  aide.  Many  nations,  no 
doubt,  have  fallen  away  in  civilization,  and  some  may  have  lapsed 
into  utter  barbariem,  though  on  this  latter  head  I  have  met  with 
no  evidence.  The  Fuegians  were  probably  compelled  by  other 
conquering  hordes  to  settle  In  their  inhospitable  country,  and  they 
znay  have  become  in  conseqiueuce  somewhat  more  degraded;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  have  fallen  much  below  the 
BotocudoB,  who  Inhabit  the  finest  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  evidence  that  all  civilued  nations  are  the  descendants  of 
Imrbarians,  conaiBts,  on  the  one  side,  of  clear  traces  of  their 
former  low  condition  in  still-eiisting  customs,  beliefs,  language. 
&c.;  and  on  the  other  side,  of  proofs  that  savages  are  independ- 
ently able  to  raise  themselves  a  few  steps  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  have  actually  thus  risen.  The  evidence  on  the  first  head 
Ib  extremely  curious,  but  cannot  be  here  given:  I  refer  to  such 
oases  as  that  of  the  art  of  enumeration,  which,  as  Mr.  Tylor 
clearly  shows  by  reference  to  the  words  still  used  in  some  places, 
originated  in  counting  the  fingers,  first  of  one  hand  and  then  of 
the  other,  and  lastly  of  the  toes.  We  have  traces  of  this  In  our 
own  decimal  system,  and  in  the  Roman  numeralB,  where,  after  the 
v.,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  an  abbreviated  picture  of  a  human 
hand,  we  pass  on  to  VI.,  &c.,  when  the  other  hand  no  doubt  was 
used.  So  again,  "when  we  speak  of  three-score  and  ten,  we  are 
"counting  by  the  vigesimal  system,  each  score  thus  Ideally  made, 
"standing  for  20 — for  'one  man'  as  a  Mexican  or  Carlb  would  put 
"iV^  According  to  a  large  and  increasing  school  of  philologists, 
every  language  bears  the  marks  of  its  slow  and  gradual  evolution. 
So  it  is  with  the  art  of  writing,  for  letters  are  rudiments  of  pio* 
torial  representations.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  Mr.  M'Len- 
nan's  work"'  and  not  admit  that  almost  all  civilised  nations  stiU 
retain  traces  of  such  rude  habits  as  the  forcible  capture  of  wives. 
What  ancient  nation,  as  the  same  author  asks,  can  be  named 

5*  Trimeval  Man,'  1S69. 

="  Royal  InslUutlon  of  Great  Britaio,'  March  15,  1867.  Also,  *Re- 
eearches  Jnto  the  Karly  History  of  Mankind,'  1865. 

»  'Prftnjtire  Marriage,'  1885.  See,  likewise,  an  excellent  article,  evi- 
dently by  the  same  author.  In  the  'North  BHtfah  Review,'  July.  lS68w 
Also.  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan,  'A  Conjectural  Solution  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Class  System  of  Relationship,'  in  'Proc.  American  Acad,  of  Scienoee,' 
vol.  vU.  Feb.  1S6S.  Prof.  SchaaJThausen  CAnlhropolog.  Review.'  Oct 
1869,  p.  373)  remarks  on  "the  vestiges  of  human  sacriflcet  found  both 
••ju  Homer  and  the  Old  Testunent." 
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that  was  originally  monogamous?  Tlie  primitive  idea  of  justice, 
as  shown  by  the  law  of  battle  and  other  customs  of  which  vestiges 
Btlll  remain,  was  likewise  most  rude.  Many  existing  superstitions 
are  the  remnants  of  former  false  religious  beliefs.  The  higliest 
form  of  religion — the  grand  idea  of  God  hating  sin  and  loving 
righteousness — was  unknown  during  primeval  times. 

Turning  to  the  other  liind  of  evidence;    Sir  J.  Lubboctc  has 
shown  that   some  savages  have  recently  improved  a  little  in 
some   of  their  simpler  arts.    From   the  extremely  curious   ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  the  weapons,  tools,  and  arts,  in  use 
amongst  savages  in  various  parts  of  the  world,   it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  these  have  nearly  all  been  independent  discoveries, 
excepting  perhaps   the  art  of   making    flre.-"     The    Australian 
boomerang  is  a  good  instance  of  one  such  independent  discovery. 
The  Tahitlans  when  first  visited  had  advanced  in  many  respects 
beyond  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  Polynesian  islands. 
There  are  no  just  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  high  culture  of 
the  native  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  was  derived  from  abroad;" 
many  native  plants  were  there  cultivated,  and  a  few  native  ani- 
mals domesticated.    We  should  bear  in  mind  that,  judging  from 
the  small  influence  of  most  missionaries,  a  wandering  crew  from 
some  semi-civilized  land,  if  washed  to  the  shores  of  America, 
would  not  have  produced  any  marked  effect  on  the  natives,  unless 
they  had  already  become  somewhat  advanced.    Looldng  to  a  very 
remote  period  In  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find,  to  use  Sir  J. 
Lubbock's  well-known  terms,  a  paleolithic  and  neolithic  period; 
and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  art  of  grinding  rough  flint  tools 
was  a  borrowed  one.    In  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  east  as  Greece, 
in  Palestine.  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa,  including 
Egypt,  flint  tools  have  been  discovered  In  abundance;  and  of  their 
use  the  existing  inhabitants  retain  no  tradition.    There  is  also 
Indirect  evidence  of  their  former  use  by  the  Chinese  and  ancient 
Jews.    Hence  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries,  which  include  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world, 
were  once  in  a  barbarous  condition.    To  believe  that  man  was 
aboriginally  civilized  and  then  suffered  utter  degradation  in  so 
many  regions,  is  to  take  a  pitiably  low  view  of  human  nature.    It 
is  apparently  a  truer  and  more  cheerful  view  that  progress  has 
been  much  more  general  than  retrogresBion;   that  man  has  risen, 
though  by  slow  and  interrupted  steps,  from  a  lowly  condition  to 
the  highest  standard  as  yet  attained  by  htm  in  knowledge,  morals 
and  religion. 


■Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'Prehistoric  Times,'  2nd  edit.  1889,  chap.  xv.  and 
xvi.  et  passim.  See,  also,  the  excellent  9tk  chapter  In  Tyler's  'Karly 
History  of  Mankind,'  2nd  edit.,  1S70. 

"  Dr.  F.  Muller  has  made  sorae  good  reni9.rka  to  this  effect  In  the 
"HeUe  der  Novara:   Anthropolo^.  Theil,'   Abthell.   Vli.  ISSS,  a.  tn. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE  AFFINITIES  AND  GENEALOGY  OF  MAN. 

Position  of  man  in  the  animal  series— Tlie  natural  system  genealogical 
—Adaptive  characters  of  slight  value— Various  small  points  of  re- 
semblance between  man  and  the  Quadrumans/— Rank  of  man  in  the 
natural  system— Birthplace  and  antiquity  of  man— Absence  of  fossil 
connecting-links— Lower  stages  in  the  genealogy  of  man,  as  In- 
ferred, firstly  from  his  affinities  and  secondly  from  his  structure- 
Early  androgrynous  condition  of  the  Vertebrata^-Concluslon. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  difference  between  man  and  his 
nearest  allies  is  as  great  in  corporeal  structure  as  some  natti- 
ralists  maintain,  and  although  we  must  grant  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  immense  in  mental  power,  yet  the  facts  given  in 
the  earlier  chapters  appear  to  declare,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form,  notwithstanding 
that  connecting  links  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Man  is  liable  to  numerous,  slight,  and  diversified  variations, 
which  are  induced  by  the  same  general  causes,  are  governed 
and  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  same  general  laws,  as  in 
the  lower  animals.  Man  has  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  he  has 
necessarily  been  exposed  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  con- 
sequently to  natural  selection.  He  has  given  rise  to  many  races, 
some  of  which  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that  they  have 
often  been  ranked  by  naturalists  as  distinct  species.  His  body 
is  constructed  on  the  same  homological  plan  as  that  of  other 
mammals.  He  passes  through  the  same  phases  of  embryological 
development.  He  retains  many  rudimentary  and  useless  struc- 
tures, which  no  doubt  were  once  serviceable.  Characters  occa- 
sionally make  their  re-appearance  in  him,  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  were  possessed  by  his  early  progenitors.  If  the  origin 
of  man  has  been  wholly  different  from  that  of  all  other  animals, 
these  various  appearances  would  be  mere  empty  deceptions; 
but  such  an  admission  is  incredible.  These  appearances,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  intelligible,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  if  man 
is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals  of  some  unknown  and 
lower  form. 
Some  naturalists,  from  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  mental 
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and  spiritual  powers  of  man,  have  divided  tlie  wliole  organic 
world  Into  ttiree  kingdoms,  the  Human,  the  Animal,  and  the 
Vegetable,  thus  giving  to  man  a  separate  kingdom.'  Spiritual 
powers  cannot  be  compared  or  classed  by  the  naturalist:  but  he 
may  endeavor  to  show,  aa  I  have  done,  that  the  mental  faculties 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals  do  not  dififer  in  lilnd,  although 
Immensely  in  degree.  A  difference  in  degree,  however  great. 
does  not  justify  us  In  placing  man  in  a  distinct  kingdom,  as  will 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the  mental  powers  of 
two  insects,  namely,  a  coccus  or  scale-insect  and  an  ant,  which 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  difference  is  here 
greater  than,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  from,  that 
between  man  and  the  highest  mammal.  The  female  coccus,  whilst 
young,  attaches  itself  by  its  proboscis  to  a  plant;  sucks  the  sap, 
but  never  moves  again;  is  fertilized  and  lays  eggs;  and  this  is  Its 
whole  history.  On  the  other  hand,  to  describe  the  habits  and 
mental  powers  of  worker-ants,  would  require,  as  Pierre  Huber 
has  shown,  a  large  volume;  I  may,  however,  briefly  specify  a  few 
points.  Ants  certainly  communicate  information  to  each  other, 
and  several  unite  for  the  same  work,  or  for  games  of  play.  They 
recognize  their  fellow-ants  after  months  of  absence,  and  feel  sym- 
pathy for  each  other.  They  build  great  edifices,  keep  them  clean, 
close  the  doors  in  the  evening,  and  post  sentries.  They  make 
roads  as  well  as  tunnels  under  rivers,  and  temporary  bridges  over 
them,  by  clinging  together.  They  collect  food  for  the  community, 
and  when  an  object,  too  large  for  entrance,  is  brought  to  the  nest, 
they  enlarge  the  door,  and  afterwards  build  it  up  again.  They 
store  up  seeds,  of  which  they  prevent  the  germination,  and  which. 
If  damp,  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  to  dry.  They  keep  aphides 
and  other  insects  aa  milch-cows.  They  go  out  to  battle  in  regular 
bands,  and  freely  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  common  weal.  They 
emigrate  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  capture  slaves. 
They  move  the  eggs  of  their  aphides,  as  well  as  their  own  eggs 
and  cocoons,  into  warm  parts  of  the  nest,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  quickly  hatched;  and  endless  similar  facts  could  be  given.'  On 
the  whole,  the  difference  in  mental  power  between  an  ant  and  a 
coccus  is  immense;  yet  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  placing  these 
insects  in  distinct  classes.,  much  less  In  distinct  kingdoms.  No 
doubt  the  difference  Is  bridged  over  by 'other  Injects;  and  this 


*  l3idor«  Geoffroy  St.-Hllalre  elves  a  detailed  accoant  of  the  position 
assigned  to  man  by  various  naturalists  in  their  clasaificatlons:  'Hist. 
Nat-  Gen.'  torn.   H.  1S59,  pp.   170-1S9. 

*  Some  of  the  most  Interesting  facts  ever  published  on  the  habits  of 
ants  are  given  by  Mr.  Belt,  In  his  'Naturalist  In  Nicaragua,'  1874.  See. 
also.  Mr.  Moggrldge'a  admirable  work,  'Harveatlng  Ants,'  &c.,  1873, 
also  Ti'Inatlnct  chez  lea  Inaectea.'  by  M.  George  Pouchet,  'Revue  dee 
I>euz  Moad«8,'  Feb,  1870,  p.  6S2, 
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is  not  the  case  'nrith  man  and  tlie  higher  apee.  Bnt  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hreaks  in  the  series  are  Bimply 
the  results  of  many  forms  having  become  extinct. 

Professor  Owen,  relying  chiefly  on  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
has  divided  the  mammalian  series  into  four  sub-ciasses.  One  of 
these  he  devotes  to  man;  in  another  he  places  both  the  Marsn- 
pials  and  the  Monotremata;  so  that  he  makes  man  as  distinet 
from  all  other  mammils  as  are  these  two  latter  groups  conjoined. 
This  view  has  not  been  accepted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any 
naturalist  capable  of  forming  an.  independent  judgment^  and 
therefore  need  not  here  be  further  oonsidered. 

We  can  understand  why  a  classification  founded  on  any  single 
character  or  organ— ^ven  an  organ  so  wonderfully  complex  and 
important  as  the  brain— or  on  the  high  development  of  the  mental 
facnlties,  is  almost  sure  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  This  principle 
has  indeed  been  tried  with  hymenopterous  insects;  but  when  thus 
classed  by  their  habits  or  instincts,  the  arrangement  proved  thor- 
oughly artlflcial.*  Classifications  may,  of  course,  be  based  on  any 
character  whatever,  as  on  size,  color,  or  the  element  inhabited;  but 
naturalists  have  long  felt  a  profound  conviction  that  there  is  a 
natural  system.  This  system,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  must 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  genealogical  in  arrangement, — that  Is  the 
co-descendants  of  the  same  form  must  be  kept  together  in  one 
group,  apart  from  the  eo-descendanta  of  any  other  form;  hut  If 
the  parent-forms  are  related,  so  wll!  be  their  descendants,  and 
the  two  groups  together  will  form  a  larger  group.  The  amount  of 
difference  between  the  several  groups — that  is  the  amount  of 
modification  which  each  has  undergone — la  expressed  by  such 
terms  as  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes.  As  we  have  no 
record  of  the  lines  of  descent,  the  pedigree  can  l>e  discovered  only 
hy  observing  the  degrees  of  resemblance  between  the  beings  which 
are  to  be  classed.  For  this  object  numerous  pwlnts  of  resem- 
blance are  of  much  more  Importance  than  the  amoant  of  sim- 
ilarity or  diesfmllarity  in  a  few  points.  If  two  languages  were 
found  to  resemble  each  other  in  a  mnltltude  of  words  and  points 
of  construction,  they  would  be  uniTersally  recognized  as  having 
sprung  from  a  common  source,  notwithstanding  that  they  differed 
greatly  in  some  few  words  or  points  of  construction.  But  with 
organic  beings  the  points  of  resemblance  must  not  consist  of 
adaptations  to  similar  habits  of  life:  two  jinirna-lgi  may,  tor  in- 
stance, have  had  their  whole  frames  modified  for  living  in.  the 
water,  and  yet  they  will  not  be  brought  any  nearer  to  each  other 
in  the  natural  system.  Hence  we  can  see  how  it  ia  that  resem- 
blancea  in  several  unimportant  structures,  in  useless  and  mdi- 
znentary  organs,  or  not  now  fnnctlonally  active,  or  In  an  embry- 

•  Westwood.  'Modern  Class  of  Insects/  vol.  tt.  VU6,  p.  S7. 
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Illogical  condition,  are  by  far  the  most  serviceable  for  classifica- 
tion; for  they  can  hardly  be  due  to  adaptations  within  a  late 
period;  and  thus  they  reveal  the  old  lines  of  descent  or  of  true 
affinity. 

We  can  further  &ee  why  a  great  amount  of  modification  in 
9ome  one  character  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  separate  widely  any 
two  organisms.  A  part  which  already  differs  much  from  the 
same  part  in  other  allied  forms  has  already,  according  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  varied  much;  consequently  it  would  (as  long 
as  the  organism  remained  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  condi- 
tions) be  liable  to  further  variations  of  the  same  kind:  and 
these,  if  beneficial,  would  be  preserved,  and  thus  be  continually 
augmented.  In  many  cases  the  continued  development  of  a  part, 
for  instance,  of  the  beaic  of  a  bird,  or  of  the  teeth  of  a  mammal, 
would  not  aid  the  species  in  gaming  its  food,  or  for  any  other 
object;  but  with  man  we  can  see  no  definite  limit  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties,  as  far  as 
advantage  Is  concerned.  Therefore  In  determining  the  position 
of  man  in  the  natural  or  genealogical  system,  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  his  brain  ought  not  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of 
resemblances  in  other  less  important  or  quite  unimportant  points. 

The  greater  number  of  naturalists  who  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  structure  of  man.  Including  his  mental 
faculties,  have  followed  Blumenbach  and  Cuvler,  and  have  placed 
man  In  a  separate  Order,  under  the  title  of  the  Blmana,  and 
therefore  on  an  equality  with  the  orders  of  the  Quadrumaiia, 
Carnlvora,  ftc.  Recently  many  of  our  best  naturaUsta  have 
recurred  to  the  view  first  propounded  by  Linnaeus,  so  remarkable 
for  hla  sagacity,  and  have  placed  man  in  the  same  Order  with 
the  Quadrumana,  under  the  title  of  the  Primates.  The  justice  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  admitted:  for  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
bear  In.  mind  the  comparative  insignificance  for  claselflcatton 
of  the  great  development  of  the  brain  in  man,  and  that  the 
strongly-marked  differences  between  the  skulls  of  man  and  the 
Quadrumana  (lately  insisted  upon  BIschoff,  Aeby,  and  others, 
apparently  follow  from  their  differently  developed  brains.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  nearly  all  the  other 
and  more  important  differences  between  man  and  the  Quadrumana 
are  manifestly  adaptive  in  their  nature,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the 
erect  position  of  man;  such  as  the  structure  of  bis  hand,  foot, 
and  pelvis,  the  curvature  of  his  spine,  and  the  position  of  his 
bead.  The  family  of  Seals  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  small 
Importance  of  adaptive  characters  for  classification.  These 
animals  differ  from  all  other  Camivora  in  the  form  of  their 
bodies  and  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs,  far  more  than  does 
man  from  the  higher  apes;   yet  in  most  systems,  from  that  of 
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Cuvier  to  the  most  recent  one  by  Mr.  Flower,*  seals  are  ranked 
as  a  mere  family  in  the  Order  of  the  Carnivora.  If  man  had  not 
been  his  own  classifier,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  founding 
a  separate  order  for  his  own  reception. 

It  would  be  beyond  my  limits,  and  quite  beyond  my  knowledge, 
even  to  name  the  innumerable  points  of  structure  in  which  man 
agrees  with  the  other  Primates.  Our  great  anatomist  and  phil- 
osopher, Prof.  Huxley,  has  fully  diacuesed  this  subject,'  and  con- 
cludes that  man  in  all  parts  of  his  organiKation  differs  less  from 
the  higher  apes,  than  these  do  from  the  lower  members  of  the 
same  group.  Consequently  there  "is  no  justification  for  placing 
"man  in  a  distinct  order." 

In  an  early  part  of  this  work  I  brought  forward  various  facte, 
showing  how  closely  man  agrees  in  constitution  with  the  higher 
mammals;  and  this  agreement  must  depend  on  our  close  sim- 
ilarity in  minute  structure  and  chemical  composition.  I  gave, 
as  instances,  our  liability  to  the  same  diseases,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  allied  parasites;  our  tastes  in  common  for  the  same  stimu- 
lants, and  the  similar  effects  produced  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
various  drugs,  and  other  such  facts. 

As  small  unimportant  points  of  resemblance  between  mau  and 
the  Quadrumana  are  not  commonly  noticed  in  systematic  works, 
and  as,  when  numerous,  they  clearly  reveal  our  relationship,  I 
Will  specify  a  few  such  points.  The  relative  position  of  our  fea- 
tures is  manifestly  the  same;  and  the  various  emotions  are  dis- 
played by  nearly  similar  movements  of  the  muBcles  and  sldn, 
chiefly  above  the  eyebrows  and  round  the  mouth.  Some  few 
expressions  are,  Indeed,  almost  the  same,  as  in  the  weeping  of 
certain  kinds  of  monkeys  and  In  the  laughing  noise  made  by 
others,  during  which  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  (^rawn  back- 
wards, and  the  lower  eyelids  wrinkled.  The  external  ears  are 
curiously  alike.  In  man  the  nose  is  much  more  prominent  than 
in  most  monkeys;  but  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  an 
aquiline  curvature  in  the  nose  of  the  Hoolock  Gibbon;  and  this 
in  the  Semnopithecus  nasica  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 

The  faces  of  many  monkeys  are  ornamented  with  beards,  whis- 
kers, or  moustaches.  Ths  hair  on  the  head  grows  to  a  great 
lengtli  in  some  species  of  Semnopithecus;"  and  in  the  Bonnet 
monkey  (Macacus  radiatua)  it  radiates  from  a  point  on  the  crown, 
with  a  parting  down  the  middle.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
forehead  gives  to  man  his  noble  and  intellectual  appearance;  hut 
the  thick  hair  on  the  head  of  the  Bonnet  monkey  terminates 
downwards  abruptly,  and  is  succeeded  by  hair  so  short  and  fine 


•  'Proo.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1863,  p,  4. 

•  'Evidence  as  to  Man'a  Place  in  Nature.'  1863,  p.  70,  et  paasLm. 

•  Laid.  Geoffroy,  "nist.  Nat.  Gen."  iom.  11.  1859,  p.  217. 
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that  at  a  Uttle  distance  the  forehead,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eyebrows,  appears  qxille  naked.  It  has  heen  erroneously  asserted 
that  eyebrows  are  not  present  in  any  monkey.  In  the  species 
just  named  the  degree  of  nakedness  of  the  forehead  differs  in 
different  LndiTiduals;  and  Eschricht  states'  that  in  our  children 
the  limit  between  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  naked  forehead  is 
sometimes  not  Avell  defined;  so  that  here  we  seem  to  have  a 
tricing  case  of  reversion  to  a  progenitor,  in  whom  the  forehead 
had  not  as  yet  become  quite  naked. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hair  on  our  arms  tends  to  converge 
from  above  and  below  to  a  point  at  the  elbow.  This  curious 
arrangement,  so  iinlike  that  in  most  of  the  lower  mammals,  is 
common  to  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  some  species  of  Hy- 
lobates,  and  even  to  some  few  American  monkeys.  But  in  Hylo- 
hates  agilis  the  hair  on  the  fore-arm  is  directed  downwards  or 
towards  the  wrist  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  in  H.  lar  It  is 
nearly  erect,  with  only  a  very  slight  forward  inclination;  so  that 
in  this  latter  species  It  is  in  a  transitional  state.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  with  most  mammalB  the  thickness  of  the  hair  on 
the  back  and  Its  direction,  is  adapted  to  throw  off  the  rain;  even 
the  transverse  hairs  on  the  fore-lega  of  a  dog  may  serve  for  this 
end  when  he  is  coiled  up  asleep.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  orang,  remarks  that  the  convergence  of 
the  hair  towards  the  elbow  on  the  arma  of  the  orang  may  be 
explained  as  serving  to  throw  oH  the  rain,  for  this  animal  during 
rainy  weather  sits  with  its  arms  bent,  and  with  the  hands  clasped 
round  a  branch  or  over  its  head.  According  to  LIvlngGtone,  the 
gorilla  also  "sits  in  pelting  rain  with  his  hands  over  his  head."* 
If  the  above  explanation  Is  correct,  as  seems  probable,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  our  own  arms  offers  a  c^irions  record  of  our 
former  state;  for  no  one  supposes  that  it  is  now  of  any  use  in 
throwing  off  the  rain;  nor,  in  onr  present  erect  condition,  is  it 
properly  directed  for  this  purpose. 

It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  trust  too  much  to  the  principle 
of  adaptation  In  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  hair  In  man  or  his 
early  progenitors;  for  it  is  ihiposBible  to  study  the  figures  given 
by  Eschricht  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  human  foetus 
(this  being  the  same  as  in  the  adult)  and  not  agree  with  this 
excellent  observer  that  other  and  more  complex  causes  have 
intervened.  The  points  of  convergence  seem  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  those  points  in  the  embryo  which  are  last  closed  in 
during  development.    There  appear©,  also,  to  exist  some  relation 


•  'Ueber  die  RIchtung  der  Haare,"  &c.,  Muiler'a  'Archiv  fur  Anat,  und 
Phys'  U37,  B.   51. 

•  Quoted  by  Reade,  'The  African  Sketch  Book.'  vol.  1.  1S73.  p.  152. 
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between  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  limbs,  and  the  coi 
of  the  medullary  arteries* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  th&t  the  reaemblances  between  mat 
and:  certain  apes  tn  the  above  and  many  other  points— «uch  as  in 
having  a  naked  forehead,  long  tressee  on  the  head,  &c.— are  all 
Becenaarlly  the  result  of  unbroken  inheritance  from  a  common 
progenitor,  or  of  BUbsequent  reversion.  Many  of  these  resem- 
blADoeB  are  more  probably  dne  to  analogous  variation,  which 
follows,  as  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show,'*  from  co-de- 
scended organlsmB  having  a  similar  constitatioQ,  and  having  been 
acted  on  by  lllie  causes  inducing  similar  modifications.  With  re- 
spect to  the  simiiar  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  fore-anna  of  man 
and  certain  monkeys,  as  this  cliaracter  is  common  to  almost  all 
the  anthropomorphous  apes,  it  may  probably  be  attributed  to  in- 
heritance; but  this  is  not  certaio,  as  some  very  distinct  American 
monkeys  are  thus  charaxiterized. 

Although,  as  we  have  now  seen,  man  has  no  just  right  to  form 
a  separate  Order  for  his  own  ireoeptlon,  he  may  perhaps  claim  a 
distinct  Sub-order  or  Family.  Prof.  Huxley,  In  his  last  work," 
divides  the  Primates  into  three  Sub-orders;  namely,  the  An- 
thropidee  with  man  alone,  the  Simiadoe  Including  monkeys  of  ail 
kinds,  and  the  Lemnridae  with  the  diversified  genera  of  lemurs. 
As  far  as  differences  in  certain  Important  points  of  structure  aro 
eoncemed,  man  may  no  doubt  rightly  claiin  the  rank  of  a  Sub- 
order; and  this  rank  is  too  low  If  we  look  chiefly  to  his  mental 
faculties.  Nevertheless,  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view  it 
appears  that  this  rank  is  too  high,  and  that  man  ought  to  form 
merely  a  Family,  or  possibly  even  only  a  Sub-family.  If  we 
imagine  three  lines  of  descent  proceeding  from,  a  common  stock, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  two  of  them  might  after  the  lapse  of 
ages  be  ao  slightly  changed  as  still  to  remain  as  species  of  the 
same  genus,  whilst  the  third  line  might  become  so  greatly  modi- 
fled  as  to  deserve  to  rank  as  a  distinct  Sub-family,  Family,  or 
even  Order.  But  in  this  case  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  third 
line  would  still  retain  through  inheritance  numerous  small  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  other  two.  Here,  then,  would  occur 
the  difficulty,  at  present  insoluble,  how  much  weight  we  ought 
to  assign  in  our  classifications  to  strongly-marked  differences  In 
some  few  points, — that  is,  Xx>  the  amount  of  modification  under* 

'  On  the  hair  In  Hylobates,  see  Ts'at.  Hist,  of  Maromals,'  by  C.  It 
Martin,  1841,  p.  415.  Also,  Isld.  Geoffrey  on  the  Anjerican  nioiikeyH  and 
other  kinds,  'I-Iist,  Nat,  Gt«n,'  vol.  11.  1849,  p.  21«,  243.  Eschrloht  IbW. 
8.  46,  55,  61.  Owen,  'AnaL  of  Vertebrates,'  vol,  HI.  p.  619.  Wallace,  'Con- 
trlbutlpns  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,'  1870,  p.  344. 

^0  'Origin  oC  Species,'  5th  edit.  ISSS,  p.  lUi.  'The  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Planta  under  Domestication, *  vol.  ii.  1868,  p.  348. 

^  'An  Introduction  to  the  ClassiOcatlon  of  Antmala/  1S69,  p.  99. 
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gone;  and  liow  much  to  close  resemblance  in  nnmerous  unim- 
portant points,  as  indicating  the  lines  of  descent  or  genealogy. 
To  attach  much  weight  to  the  few  but  strong  differences  is  the 
most  obvious  and  perhaps  the  safest  course,  though  It  appears 
more  correct  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  many  small  resem- 
blances, as  giving  a  truly  natural  classification. 

In  lormlng  a  judgment  on  this  head  with  reference  to  man,  "we 
must  glance  at  the  classification  of  the  Slmiadse.    This  family  Is 
divided  by  almost  all  naturalists  into  the  Catarhine  group,  or 
Old   World  monlteys,  all  of  which  are  characterized    (as   their 
name  expresses)  by  the  peculiar  stj-ucture  of  their  nostrils,  and  by 
having  four   premolars  in  each  jaw;    and   into  the  Platyrhine 
group  or  New  World  monkeys  (including  two  very  distinct  sub- 
groups), all  of  which  are  characterized  by  differently  constructed 
nostrils,  and  by  having  aix  premolars  in  each  jaw.    Some  other 
■nnall  differences  might  be  mentioned.    Now  man  unquestionably 
rbeloaga  In  his  dentition,  in  the  structure  of  his  aoatrils,  and 
some  other  respects,  to  the  Catarhine  or  Old  World  division;   nor 
does  he  resemble  the  Platyrhines  more  closely  than  the  Catai-- 
hioes  ia  any  characters,  excepting  in  a  few  of  not  much  import- 
ance and  apparently  of  an  axlaptive  uatujre.    It  is  therefore  against 
all  probability  that  eome  >Jew  World  species  should  iiave  for- 
laerJy  varied  and  produced  a  man-like  creature,  with  aJi  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  proper  to  the  Old  World  divisioa;    losing  at 
the  same  time  all  its  own  distinctive  cliaructei-e.    TbBie  can.  con- 
sequently, hardly  be  a  doubt  that  man  is  an  off-shoot  from  the 
Old  World  Simian  stem;  and  that  under  a  genealogical  point  of 
Flew,  hfi  must  be  classed  with  the  Catarhine  dlvisixju.'^ 

The  anthropomorphous  apes,  namely,  the  gorilla,  chimpaBzee, 
oraog,  and  hyiobates,  are  by  most  naturalists  separated  from  the 
other  Old  World  monk^eys,  as  a  disLinct  sub-group.  I  am  aware 
that  Gratiolet,  relying  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  does  not 
iulmit  the  existence  of  this  sub-group,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  broicea 
one.  Thus  the  orang,  ae  Mr.  St.  G.  llivart  remarks,^  "is  one  of 
"the  most  peculiar  and  aberrant  forms  to  be  found  in  th*  Order." 
The  remaining  non-anthropomorpiious  Old  World  monkeys,  are 
again  divided  by  some  naturalists  into  two  or  three  smaller  sub- 
groups; the  genus  Semnopithecus.  with  its  peculiar  saccoJated 
stomach,  being  the  type  of  one  such  sub-group.    iJut  it  appears 


"Tbia  is  n««riy  the  eaine  elassUDcatlon  a*  that  provisionally  adopted 
bjr  Jir.  SC  George  Miv«krt  <'Traii»»ci.  PbllosoptL  Soc'  1867.  p.  JOO),  who. 
•fter  separating  the  Lerauridae,  divides  the  remainder  of  the  Primates 
Into  the  Hominldae,  the  Simiadae  which  answer  to  the  Catarhjnes,  the 
CebJiiae,  and  the  Hapalldae, — these  tv,o  tatter  groups  answering  tp  the 
Ptalyrllin**.  Mr.  lUlvart  atlH  abides  by  the  same  view;  see  'Nature/ 
MTl.  p.  4S1. 

"Transact.  Zoolog.  Soc'  vol.  vi.  1SS7,  p.  214. 
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from  M.  Gaudry'fi  wonderful  discoveries  in  Attica,  that  during 
the  Miocene  period  a  form  existed  tliere,  wliicli  connected  Sem- 
nopithecuB  and  Macacua;  and  tliis  probably  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  other  and  higher  groups  were  once  blended  to-  , 
gether.  I 

If  the  anthropomorphouB  apes  be  admitted  to  form  a  natural 
sub-group,  then  as  man  agrees  with  them,  not  only  in  all  those 
characters  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  whole  Catar- 
hlne  group,  but  In  othor  peculiar  characters,  such  as  the  absence 
of  a  tall  and  of  callosities,  and  In  general  appearance,  we  may 
infer  that  some  ancient  membar  of  the  anthropomorphous  sub- 
group gave  birth  to  man.  It  is  not  probable  that,  through  the 
law  of  analogous  variation,  a  member  of  one  of  the  other  lower 
sub-groups  should  have  given  rise  to  a  man-like  creature,  re- 
sembling the  higher  anthropomorphous  apes  in  ao  many  respects. 
No  doubt  man.  In  comparison  with  most  of  his  allies,  has  under- 
gone an  extraordinary  amount  of  modification,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  development  of  his  brain  and  his  erect  po- 
sition; neverthelesB,  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  he  "is  but  one 
"of  several  exceptional  forms  of  Primates."" 

Every  naturalist,  who  believes  in  the  principle  of  evolution, 
will  grant  that  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Simiadse,  namely 
the  Calarhine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys,  with  their  aub-groups, 
have  all  proceeded  from  some  one  extremely  ancient  progenitor. 
The  early  descendants  of  this  progenitor,  before  they  had  diverged 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  each  other,  would  still  have 
formed  a  single  natural  group;  but  some  of  the  species  or  incip- 
ient genera  would  have  already  begun  to  Indicate  by  their  diverg- 
ing characters  the  future  distinctive  marks  of  the  Catarhlne  and 
Platyrhine  divisions.  Hence  the  members  of  this  supposed  an- 
cient group  would  not  have  been  so  iiniform  in  their  dentition, 
or  in  the  structure  of  their  nostrils,  as  ar©  the  existing  Catarhine 
monkeys  in  one  way  and  the  Flatyrhines  in  another  way,  but 
would  have  resembled  in  this  respect  the  allied  Lemtiridas,  which 
differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  their  muzzles," 
and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  In  their  dentition. 

The  Catarhine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys  agree  in  a  multitude  of 
characters,  as  is  shown  by  their  unquestionably  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  Order,  The  many  characters  which  they  possess 
in  common  can  hardly  have  been  Independently  acquired  by  so 
many  distinct  species;  ao  that  these  characters  must  have  been 
inherited.  But  a  naturallet  would  undoubtedly  have  ranked  as 
an  ape  or  a  monkey,  an  ancient  form  which  possessed  ma^y  char- 


"Mr.  St.  G,  Mlvart,  'Transact.  Phil.  Soc'  1S67,  p.  410. 
"Meaers.  Murle  and  Mlvart  on  the  Leanuroidea,  'Transact  Zooloc 
aoc.'  vol.  vSl.  1S69,  p.  5. 
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actera  common  to  the  Catarhlne  and  Platyrhine  monkeys,  other 
characters  in  an  intermediate  condition,  and  some  few,  perhaps, 
distinct  from  those  now  found  in  either  group.  And  as  man 
from  a  genealogical  point  of  view  beiongs  to  the  Catarhine  or 
Old  World  stocli.  we  must  conclude,  however  much  the  conclusion 
may  revolt  our  pride,  that  cur  early  progenitors  would  have 
been  properly  thus  designated.'"  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  the  early  progenitor  of  the  whole  Simian 
stock,  including  man,  was  identical  with,  or  even  closely  re- 
eemhled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey. 

On  tJi£  Birthplace  a^id  Antiquity  of  Man. — We  are  naturally 
led  to  enquire,  where  was  the  birthplace  of  man  at  that  stage  of 
descent  when  our  progenitors  diverged  from  the  Catarhine  stock? 
The  fact  that  they  belonged  to  this  stock  clearly  shows  that 
they  inhabited  the  Old  World;  but  not  Australia  nor  any  oceanic 
Island,  as  we  may  infer  from,  the  laws  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion. In  each  great  region  of  the  world  the  living  mammals  are 
closely  related  to  the  extinct  spGcies  of  the  same  region.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  Africa  was  formerly  Inhabited  by  extinct 
apes  closely  allied  to  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee;  and  as  these  two 
species  are  now  man's  nearest  allies,  it  is  somewhat  more  probable 
that  our  early  progenitors  lived  on  the  African  continent  than 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  this  subject;  for  two 
or  three  anthropomorphous  apes,  one  the  Dryopithecus*'  of  Lartet. 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man,  and  closely  allied  to  Hylobates,  existed 
In  Europe  during  the  Miocene  age;  and  since  so  remote  a  period 
,  the  earth  has  certainly  imdergone  many  great  revolutions,  and 
there  has  been  ample  time  for  migration  on  the  largest  scale. 

At  the  period  and  place,  whenever  and  wherever  it  was,  when 
man  first  lost  his  hairy  covering,  he  probably  inhabited  a  hot 
I  country;  a  circumstance  favorable  for  the  frugiferous  diet  on 
•  which,  judging  from  analogy,  he  subsisted.  We  are  far  from 
knowing  how  long  ago  it  was  when  man  first  diverged  from  the 
Catarbine  stock;  but  it  may  have  occurred  at  an  epoch  as  remote 
as  the  Eocene  period;  for  that  the  higher  apes  had  diverged 
from  the  lower  apes  as  early  as  the  Upper  Miocene  period  is 
shown  by  the  existence  of  the  Dryopithecus.  We  are  also  quite 
ignorant  at  bow  rapid  a  rate  organisms,  whether  high  or  low 
In  the  scale,  may  be  modified  under  favorable  cIrcumBtances;  we 


"  Hackel  has  come  to  this  same  conclusion.  See  'Ueber  die  Bntste- 
buBg  des  Menschengeschlechta,*  In  Virctio-w's  'Satnnilung'.  gromein. 
wlssen.  Vortrage,*  1868,  s.  61.  Also  his  'Naturllche  Schopfungsg^&- 
•chlchte,'  18C8,  in  which  he  erivea  in  detail  his  views  on  th»  Kenealogry 
ot  man, 

"  Dr.  C,  Forsyth  Major.  'Sur  lea  Singes  FoBsUes  trouves  tun.  Italifti' 
"Snc.  Ital.  des  Sc.  Nat."  torn.  XV.  1S72. 
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knoTii',  however,  that  some  have  retained  the  same  form  during 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time.  From  what  we  see  going  on  under 
domestication,  we  learn  that  some  of  the  co-descendants  of  the 
same  species  may  be  not  at  all,  some  a  little,  and  some  greatly 
changed,  all  within  the  same  period.  Thus  it  may  have  been 
with  man,  who  has  undergone  a  great  amount  of  modification  In 
certain  characters  in  comparison  with  the  higher  apes. 

The  great  break  in  the  organic  chain  between  man  and  hia 
nearest  allies,  which  cannot  be  bridged  over  by  any  extinct- or 
living  species,  has  often  been  advanced  as  a  grave  objection  to 
the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form;  but  this 
objection  will  not  appear  of  much  weight  to  those  who,  from 
general  reasons,  believe  In  the  general  i>rinclple  of  evolution. 
Breaks  often  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  series,  some  being  wide, 
sharp  and  defined,  others  leaa  so  in  varioua  degrees;  as  between 
the  orang  and  Its  nearest  allies — between  the  Tarsius  and  the 
other  Lemuridas — between  the  elephant,  and  in  a  more  atriWng 
manner  between  the  Onxithorhynchns  or  Echidna,  and  all  other 
mammals.  But  these  breahs  depend  merely  on  the  number  of 
related  forma  which  have  become  extinct.  At  some  future  period, 
not  very  distant  as  measured  by  centuries,  the  civilized  race« 
of  mian  will  almost  certainly  extenntnate,  and  replace,  the  savage 
races  throughout  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  anthropomoi'- 
phous  apes,  as  Professor  Schaaffhansen  has  remarked."  will  no 
doubt  be  exterminated.  The  break  between  man  and  his  nearest 
allies  will  then  be  wider,  lor  It  will  Intervene  between  man  in 
a  more  civilized  state,  as  we  may  hope,  even  than  the  Caucasian, 
and  some  ape  as  low  as  a  baboon.  Instead  of  as  now  -between  the 
negro  or  Australian  and  the  gorilla. 

With  respect  to  the  absence  of  fossil  remains,  serving  to  con- 
nect man  with  his  ape-like  progenitors,  no  one  will  lay  mnch 
stress  on  this  fact  who  reads  Sir  C.  Lyell's  discussion,"  where 
he  shows  that  In  all  the  vertebrate  classes  the  discovery  of  fossil 
remains  has  been  a  rery  slow  and  fortuitous  proceea.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  those  regions  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  afford  remains  connecting  man  with  some  extinct  ape- 
like creature,  have  not  as  yet  been  searched  by  geologlgtB. 

Lower  SUtges  in  the  Oeneahmy  of  3fnns — We  have  seen  that 
man  apsKeara  to  have  diverged  from  the  Catarhines  or  Old  World 
division  of  the  Simladae,  after  these  had  diverged  from  the  New 
World  division.  We  will  now  endeavor  to  follow  the  remote 
traces  of  his  genealogj'.  trusting  principally  to  the  mutttal  affin- 


• 


i 


^  'AnthKTpologlcid  Revtew,'  April, 
"  'Elements  of  Geology,"   1865,  pp. 


1M7,  p. 
583-585. 


p.  14S. 
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Itiea  between  the  various  classeB  and  orders,  with  some  slight 
relereuce  to  the  periode,  as  far  as  ascertained,  of  their  suc- 
ee.^sive  appearance  on  the  earth.  The  Lemnridse  stand  helow 
and  near  to  the  Slmiadfe,  and  constitute  a  very  distinct  family 
of  the  Prinaates,  or.  according  to  HSLckel  and  others,  a  distinct 
Order.  This  group  is  diversified  and  broken  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  includes  many  aberrant  forma,  it  has,  therefore, 
probably  suffered  much  extinction.  Most  of  the  remnants  sur- 
vive on  islands,  such  as  Madagascar  and  the  Malayan  archipelago, 
where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a  competition  as 
they  would  have  been  on  well-stocked  continents.  This  group 
likeiwise  presents  many  gradations,  leading,  as  Huxley  remarks,-" 
"insensibly  from  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  creation 
"down  to  creatures  from  which  thpre  ia  but  a  step,  as  it  seems, 
"to  the  lowest,  smallest,  and  least  intelligent  of  the  placental 
"mammalia."  From  these  various  considerations  it  is  probable 
that  the  Simiadae  were  originally  developed  from  the  progenitors 
of  the  existing  LemuridsEt;  and  theee  tn  their  turn  from  forms 
standing  very  low  in  the  mammalian  series. 

The  Marsupials  stand  in  many  important  characters  below  the 
placental  mammals.  They  appeared  at  an  earlier  geological 
period,  and  their  range  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than 
at  present.  Hence  the  Placentata  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Implacentnta  or  Maraupiala;  not,  howerer, 
from  forms  ciOflely  resembling  the  existing  Marsupials,  but  from 
their  early  progenitors.  The  Monotremata  are  plainly  allied  to 
the  Marsupials,  forming  a  third  and  still  lower  division  in  the 
great  mammalian  series.  They  are  represented  at  the  present 
day  solely  by  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna*,  and  these  two 
forms  may  be  safely  considered  as  relies  of  a  much  larger  group 
representatives  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  Australia  throttgh 
some  favorable  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  Monotremata 
are  eminently  interesting,  as  leading  in  several  important  points 
of  structure  towards  the  class  of  reptiles. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Mammalia,  and 
therefore  of  roan,  lower  down  in  the  series,  we  become  involved 
in  greater  and  greater  obscurity;  but  as  a  most  capable  Judge, 
Mr.  Parker,  has  remarked,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  true  bird  or  reptile  intervenes  in  the  direct  line  of  descent. 
He  who  wishes  to  see  what  ingenuity  and  knowledge  can  effect. 
laay  consult  Prof.  Hackel's  works."'    I  will  content  myself  with 


*»  Kan's  Place  In  Nature,'  p.  105. 

"  Elaborate  tables  are  given  in  his  '(JenereHe  Morphologie'  <B.  ti. 

«.   clill.  and  s.  i2a);  and  with  more  especial  reference  to  man  In  his 

["Naturllche     Schopfungschlchte/     1868.       Prof.    Huxley,    in    reviewing 

this  latter  work  <'The  Academy,'  1S69,  p.  42)  says,  that  he  coa»id«T8  the 

phylum  or  lines  of  descent  of  the'  Vertebrata  to  be  admirably  discussed 
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a  few  general  remarks.  Every  evolutionist  "will  admit  that  tbe 
five  great  vertebrate  classes,  namely,  maroraals,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes,  are  descended  from  some  one  prototype; 
for  they  have  much  in  common,  especially  during  their  embryonic 
state.  As  the  class  of  iishea  is  the  most  lowly  organized,  and 
appeared  before  the  others,  we  may  coacliide  that  all  the  members 
of  the  vertebrate  kingdom  are  derived  from  some  fish-like  animal. 
The  belief  that  animals  bo  distinct  as  a  monkey,  an  elephant,  a 
humming-bird,  a  snake,  a  frog,  and  a  fish,  &c.,  could  all  have 
sprung  from  the  same  parents,  will  appear  monstrous  to  those 
who  have  not  attended  to  the  recent  progress  of  natural  history. 
For  this  belief  implies  the  former  existence  of  links  binding 
closely  together  all  these  forms,  now  so  utterly  unlike. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  groups  of  animals  have  existed, 
or  do  now  exist,  which  serve  to  connect  several  of  the  great 
vertebrate  classes  more  or  less  closely.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Omithorhynehus  graduates  towards  reptiles;  and  Prof.  Huxley 
has  discovered,  and  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cope  and  others,  that 
the  Dinosaurians  are  in  many  important  characters  intermediate 
between  certain  reptiles  and  certain  birds — the  birds  referred 
to  being  the  ostrich-tribe  (itself  evidently  a  widely-diffused 
remnant  of  a  larger  group)  and  the  Archeopteryx,  that  strange 
Secondary  bird,  with  a  long  lizard-like  tall.  Again,  according  to 
Prof.  Owen,"  the  lehthyosaurians— great  sea-lizards  furnished 
with  paddles — present  many  affinities  with  fishes,  or  i*ather 
according  to  Huxley,  with  amphibians:  a  class  which,  including 
in  its  highest  division  frogs  and  toads,  is  plainly  allied  to  the 
Ganoid  fishes.  These  latter  fishes  swarmed  during  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  and  were  constructed  on  what  is  called  a 
generalized  type,  that  is,  they  presented  diversified  affinities  with 
other  groups  of  organisms.  The  Lepldosiren  is  also  so  closely 
allied  to  amphibians  and  fishes,  that  naturalists  long  disputed  in 
which  of  these  two  classes  to  rank  it;  it,  and  also  some  few 
Ganoid  fishes,  have  been  preserved  from  utter  extinction  by 
Inhabiting  rivers,  which  are  harbors  of  refuge,  and  are  related 
to  the  great  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  way  that  islands 
are  to  continents. 

Lastly,  one  single  member  of  the  immense  and  diversified  class 
Of  fishes,  namely,  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus,  is  so  different  from 
all  other  fishes,  that  Hiickel  maintains  that  it  ought  to  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  This  fish  is  remarkable 
for  its  negative  characters;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a 
brain,  vertebral  column,  or  heart,  &c.;    so  that  it  was  classed  by 


by  Hacfee],  althougrh  he  difPera  on  some  points.    He  expresses,   also, 
his  hJgh  estimate  of  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  work. 
••  'Palaeontology,'  1860,  p.  199. 
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the  older  naturalists  amongst  the  worms.  Many  years  ago  Prof. 
Goodsir  perceived  that  the  lancelet  presented  some  affinities  with 
the  Aacidians,  which  are  invertebrate,  hermaphrodite,  marine 
creatures  permanently  attached  to  a  support.  They  hardly  ap- 
pear like  animals,  and  consist  of  a  simple,  tough,  leathery  sack, 
with  two  small  projecting  orifices.  They  belong  to  the  Mollus- 
coida  of  Huxley— a  lower  division  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
MoUuBca:  but  they  have  recently  been  placed  by  some  natural- 
ists amongst  the  Vermes  or  worms.  Their  larvae  somewhat 
resemble  tadpoles  in  shape,-"  and  have  the  power  of  swimming 
freely  about.  M.  Kovalevsky-*  has  lately  observed  that  the  larvaa 
of  Ascidlans  are  related  to  the  Vertebrata,  in  their  manner  of 
development,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  posEesslng  a  structure  closely  like  the  chorda  dorsalis  of 
vertebrate  animals;  and  in  this  he  has  been  since  confirmed  by 
Prof.  KupfEer.  M.  Kovalevsky  writes  to  me  from  Naples,  that 
he  has  now  carried  these  observations  yet  further;  and  should 
his  results  be  well  established,  the  whole  will  form  a  discovery 
of  the  very  greatest  value.  Thus,  if  we  may  rely  on  embryology, 
ever  the  safest  guide  in  clasfiification,  it  seems  that  we  have  at 
last  gained  a  clue  to  the  source  whence  the  Vertebrata  were  de- 
rived.*=  We  should  then  be  justified  in  believing  that  at  an  ex- 
tremely remote  period  a  group  of  animals  existed,  resembling  in 
many  respects  the  larvEs  of  our  present  Ascidlans,  which  diverged 
Into  two  great  branches — the  one  retrograding  in  development 
and  producing  the  present  class  of  Ascidlans,  the  other  rising  to 
the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  giving  birth 
to  the  Vertebrata. 


*At  the  Falkland  Islands  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing.  In  Aprils 
1S33,  and  therefore  some  years  before  any  other  naturalist,  the  loco- 
motive larvae  of  a  compound  Ascidlan,  closely  allied  to  Synolcutn, 
but  apparently  g^enerically  distinct  from  It.  The  tall  was  about  five 
times  as  long  as  the  oblong  head,  and  terminated  In  a  very  fine  fila- 
ment. It  was,  as  sketched  by  nie  under  a  simple  microscope  plainly 
divided  by  transverse  opaque  partitions,  which  I  presume  represent 
the  great  cells  flgrured  by  Kovale^•sky.  At  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  tail  was  closely  colled  round  the  head  of  the  larva. 

»*  'Memolree  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petershourg-,'  torn.  x. 
No.  15.  1&66. 

*  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  some  competent  judges  dispute  this 
conclusion;  for  instance,  M.  Glard,  In  a  series  of  papers  In  the  'Arch- 
irlves  de  Zoologie  Experlmentale,'  for  J872.  Neverthelesg,  this  natural- 
list  remarks,  p.  281,  "L'organlaatlon  de  la  larve  asoldienne  en  dehors 
'  "de  toute  hypothese  et  de  toute  theorie,  nous  montre  comment  la 
'  "nature  peut  produire  la  disposition  fondamentale  du  type  vertebre 
'  "(I'existence  d'une  corde  dorsale)  chez  un  Invertebre  par  la  seu]e  con- 
•'dltion  vltale  de  rad.aptation,  et  cftte  simple  posslbillte  du  pa^saga 
"aupprime  I'abime  entre  les  deux  sous-regnes,  encore  bien  qu'en  Ignor* 
"pax  ou  le  passage  s'eat  fait  en  realite." 
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We  have  thus  far  endeavored  rudely  to  trace  the  geneologir 
of  the  Vertehrata  by  the  aid  of  their  mutual  afflnltiee.  We  -win 
now  look  to  man  as  he  exists;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  abl» 
partially  to  restore  the  structure  of  our  early  progenitors,  during^ 
successive  periods,  but  not  in  due  order  of  time.  This  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  rudiments  which  man  still  retains,  by 
the  characters  which  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  blm 
through  reversion,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  principles  of  morphology 
and  embryology.  The  various  facts,  to  which  I  shall  here  allude, 
have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapters. 

The  early  progenitors  of  man  must  have  been  once  covered 
with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards;  their  ears  were  probably- 
pointed,  and  capable  of  movement;  and  their  bodies  were  pro^ 
vided  with  a  tail,  having  the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs  and 
bodies  were  also  acted  on  by  many  muscles  which  now  only 
occasionally  reappear,  but  are  normally  present  in  the  Quadra* 
mana.  At  this  or  some  earlier  period,  the  great  artery  and  nerve 
of  the  humerus  ran  through  a  supra-condyloid  foramen.  Tlio 
intestine  gave  forth  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or  oaacam  tbaa 
thzkt  now  existing.  The  foot  was  then  prehensile,  judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  great  toe  in  the  foetus;  and  our  progpeattorB, 
no  doubt,  were  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  frequented  some 
warm,  forest-clad  land.  The  males  had  great  canine  teeth,  wbldi 
served  them  as  formidable  weapons.  At  a  much  earlier  period 
the  uterus  was  double;  the  excreta  were  voided  through  a  doaea; 
and  the  eye  was  protected  by  a  third  eyelid  or  nictitating  mens- 
brane.  At  a  still  earlier  period  the  progenitors  of  man  must  have 
been  aquatic  in  their  habits;  for  morphology  plainly  tells  us  tbat 
our  lungs  consist  of  a  modified  swim-bladder,  which  once  served 
as  a  float.  The  clefts  on  the  neck  in  the  embryo  of  man  show 
where  the  brancbias  once  existed.  In  the  lunar  or  weekly  re- 
current periods  of  some  of  our  functions  we  apparently  still  retain 
traces  of  our  primordial  birthplace,  a  shore  washed  by  the  tidea. 
At  about  this  same  early  period  the  true  kidneys  were  replaoed 
by  the  corpora  wolfflana.  The  heart  existed  as  a  simple  pnlsattni; 
vessel;  and  the  chorda  dorsalis  took  the  place  of  a  vertebral 
column.  These  early  ancestors  of  man,  thus  seen  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  time,  must  have  been  as  simply,  or  even  still  naore 
simply  organized  than  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus. 

There  is  one  other  point  deserving  a  fuller  not:ice.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  In  the  vertebrate  kingdom  one  sex  bears  null* 
ments  of  various  accessory  parts,  appertaining  to  the  r^rodso- 
tlve  system,  which  properly  belong  to  the  opposite  sex;  and  tt 
has  now  been  ascertained  that  at  a  very  early  embryonic  period 
both  sexes  possess  true  male  and  female  glands.  Hence  some  ne» 
aaote  progenitor  ot  the  whole  vertebrate  kingdom  appears  to  baTB 
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beeu  bermaphrodite  or  androgynouB."  But  here  we  encounter 
a  singular  difficulty.  Ln  the  mammaliazi  class  the  males  possess 
rudiments  of  a  uterus  with  the  adjacent  passage,  in  their  vesicuTffi 
prostaticEe;  they  bear  also  rudiments  of  mammEe,  and  some  male 
Marsupials  have  traces  of  a  marsupial  sack.'-'  Other  analogous 
facts  could  be  added.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  some  ex- 
tremely ancient  raanxmal  continued  androgynous,  after  it  had 
acquired  the  chief  distinctions  of  its  class,  and  therefore  after  It 
bad  diverged  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom? 
Tb.ls  seems  very  improbable,  for  we  have  to  look  to  fishes,  the 
lowest  of  all  the  classes,  to  find  any  still  existent  androgynous 
forms.**  That  various  accessory  parts,  proper  to  each  sex,  are 
foand  in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the  opposite  sex,  may  be 
explained  by  such  organs  having  been  gradually  acquired  by  the 
one  sex,  and  then  transmitted  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  state 
to  the  other.  When  we  treat  of  sexual  selection,  we  shall  meet 
■with  innumerable  instances  of  this  fo'rm  of  transmission, — as  in 
the  case  of  the  spurs,  plumes,  and  brilliant  colors,  acquired  for 
battle  or  ornament  by  male  birds,  and  inherited  by  tlie  females 
in  an  imperfect  or  rudimentary  condition. 

The  possession  by  male  mammals  of  functionally  imperfect 
mammary  organs  is,  in  some  respects,  especially  curious.  The 
Monotremata  iiave  the  proper  railk-secreting  glands  with  orifices, 
but  no  nipples;  and  as  these  animals  stand  at  the  very  base  of 
the  mammalian  series,  it  is  probable  that  the  progenitors  of 
the  class  also  had  milk-secreting  glands,  but  no  nipples.  This 
conclusion  Is  supported  by  what  is  known  of  their  manner  of 
develapment;   for  Professor  Turner  informs  me,  on  the  authority 


I  *»Thl*  iB  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Gegenbaur,  one  of  tb«  lilgrhest  au- 
thorities In  comparative  anatomy;  see  •Orundzug-e  der  verglelcJi. 
Aiiat.'  lSi70,  8.  JS76,  The  result  has  been  arrived  al  chiefly  from  the 
study  of  the  Amphibja;  but  it  appe«u-s  fram  the  researches  of  Wal- 
deyer  (as  quoted  In  'Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.'  1869,  p.  161),  that  the 
eejcual  organs  of  even  "the  higher  vertfljrata  are,  In  their  early  condl- 
"Uon,  hermaphrodite,"  Similar  views  have  long  be«n  held  by  some 
luthors,   though  until  recently  without  a  firm  basis, 

The  maie  ThylacJBUv's  olTere  the  best  InBtanee.    Owen,  'Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,'  vol.  Ui.  p.  7TU 

[ennaphroditiam  has  b«en  observed  tn  several  species  of  Serranua, 
as  in  some  other  fishes,  where  it  is  eitiirer  normal  and  sym>- 
metrical,  or  abnormal  and  unilateral.  Dr.  Zouteveen  ha»  siven  me  ref- 
crence«  on  this  subject, more  especially  to  a  paper  by  Prof.Halbortsma, 
la  the  'Transact,  of  tli«  Dutch  Acad,  of  Sciences,'  vol.  xvi.  Dr.  Gun- 
Iher  doubts  the  fact,  but  it  has  now  been  recorded  by  too  many  good 
«l>seTvers  to  be  any  longer  disputed.  Dr.  M.  Leasoua  writes  to  me, 
that  he  has  verified  the  ol«ervation9  made  by  Cavolini  on  Serranua. 
Prof.  Ercolani  has  recently  shown  ('Acoad.  deUe  Sclenze^"  Bologniw 
Dec.  »i  tStli)  that  eels  are  androgynoua. 
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of  KoUiker  and  Langer,  that  in  the  embryo  the  mammary  glands 
can  be  distinctly  traced  before  the  nipples  are  in  the  least 
visible;  and  the  development  of  successive  parts  in  the  Indi- 
vidual generally  represents  and  accords  with  the  development  of 
successive  beings  in  the  same  line  of  descent.  The  Marsupials 
differ  from  the  Monotremata  by  possessing  nipples;  so  that 
probably  these  organs  were  first  acquired  by  the  Marsupials, 
after  they  had  diverged  from,  and  risen  above,  the  Monotremata, 
and  were  then  transmitted  to  the  placental  mammals."  No  one 
will  suppose  that  the  Marsupials  still  remained  androgjmous  after 
they  had  approximately  acquired  their  present  structure.  How 
then  are  we  to  account  for  male  mammals  possessing  mammae? 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  first  developed  in  the  females  and 
then  transferred  to  the  males;  but  from  what  follows  this  is 
hardly  probable. 

It  may  be  suggested,  as  another  view,  that  long  after  the , 
progenitors  of  the  whole  mammalian  class  had  ceased  to  be 
androgynous,  both  sexes  yielded  milk,  and  thus  nourished  their 
young;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Marsupials,  that  both  sexes  carried 
their  young  in  marsupial  sacks.  This  will  not  appear  altogether 
Improbable,  if  we  reflect  that  the  males  of  existing  syngnathous 
fishes  receive  the  eggs  of  the  females  in  their  abdominal  pouches, 
hatch  them,  and  afterwards,  as  some  believe,  nourish  the 
young;*" — that  certain  other  male  fishes  hatch  the  eggs  within 
their  mouths  or  branchial  cavities; — that  certain  male  toads 
take  the  chaplets  of  eggs  from  the  females,  and  wind  them  round 
their  own  thighs,  keeping  them  there  until  the  tadpoles  are 
born; — ^that  certain  male  birds  undertake  the  whole  duty  of 
incubation,  and  that  male  pigeons,  as  well  as  the  females,  feed 
their  nestlings  with  a  secretion  from  their  crops.  But  the  above 
suggestion  first  occurred  to  me  from  the  mammary  glands  of 
male  mammals  being  so  much  more  perfectly  developed  than 
the  rudiments  of  the  other  accessory  reproductive  parts,  which 
are  found  in  the  one  sex  though  proper  to  the  other.    The  mam- 

»  Prof.  Gagrenbaur  has  shown  ('Jenaische  Zeltschrtft,'  Bd.  vil.  p.  212} 
that  two  distinct  types  of  nipples  prevail  throughout  the  several  mam- 
malian orders,  but  that  It  Is  quite  intelligible  how  both  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  nipples  of  the  Marsupials,  and  the  latter  from 
those  of  the  Monotremata.  See,  also,  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Hubs,  ob 
the  mammary  glands  ibid.  B.  viii.  p.  176. 

*  Mr.  Lockwood  believes  (as  quoted  in  'Quart.  Journal  of  Science^* 
April,  1868,  p.  269),  from  what  he  has  observed  of  the  development  of 
Hippocampus,  that  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  male  la 
some  way  afford  nourishment.  On  male  fishes  hatching  the  ova  In 
their  mouths,  see  a  very  Interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Wyman,  in  'Free: 
Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Sept.  15,  1857;  also  Prof.  Turner,  in  'Journal 
ot  Anat.  and  Phys.'  Nov.  1,  1866.  p.  78.  Dr.  Gunther  has  likewise  de- 
scribed  similar  cases. 
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mary  glands  and  nipples,  as  they  exist  in  male  mammals,  can 
Indeed  hardly  be  called  rudimentary;  they  are  merely  not  fully 
developed,  and  not  functionally  active.  They  are  eynipathetically 
affected  under  the  influence  of  certain  diseases,  like  the  same 
organs  in  the  female.  They  often  secreie  a  few  drops  of  milk  at 
birth  and  at  puberty:  this  latter  fact  occurred  in  the  curious 
case,  before  referred  to,  where  a  young  man  possessed  two  pairs 
of  mammfe.  In  man  and  some  other  male  mammala  these  organs 
have  been  known  occasionally  to  become  so  well  developed  dur- 
ing maturity  as  to  yield  a  fair  supply  of  milk.  Now  if  we  sup- 
pose that  during  a  former  prolonged  period  male  mammals  aided 
the  females  in  nursing  their  offspring,"  and  that  afterwards  from 
some  cause  (as  from  the  production  of  a  smaller  number  of 
young)  the  males  ceased  to  give  this  aid,  disuse  of  the  organs 
during  maturity  would  lead  to  their  becoming  inactive;  and 
from  two  well-known  principles  of  inheritance,  this  state  of 
inactivity  would  probably  be  transmitted  to  the  males  at  the 
corresponding  age  of  maturity.  But  at  an  earlier  age  these  or' 
gans  would  be  left  unaffected,  so,  that  they  would  be  almost 
equally  well  developed  in  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

CoticUi^hrfb, — ^Von  Baer  has  defined  advancement  or  progress  in 
the  organic  scale  belter  than  any  one  else,  aa  resting  on  thft 
amount  of  differentiation  and  Bpecialization  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  being, — when  arrived  at  maturity;  as  I  should  be  inclined  to 
add.  Now  as  organisms  have  become  slowly  adapted  to  diver- 
sified lines  of  life  by  means  of  natural  selection,  their  parts  Will 
have  become  more  and  more  differentiated  and  specialized  for 
various  functions,  from  the  advantage  gained  by  the  division  of 
physiological  labor.  The  same  part  appears  often  to  have  been 
modified  first  for  one  purpose,  and  then  long  afterwards  for  some 
other  and  quite  distinct  purpose;  and  thus  all  the  parts  are 
rendered  more  and  more  complex.  But  each  organism  still  re- 
tains the  general  type  of  structure  of  the  progenitor  from  which 
It  was  aboriginally  derived.  In  accordance  with  this  view  it 
seems,  if  we  tui-n  to  geological  evidence,  that  organization  on 
the  whole  has  advanced  throughout  the  world  by  slow  and  In- 
terrupted steps.  In  the  great  kingdom  of  the  VerLebrata  it  has 
culminated  in  man.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
groups  of  organic  beings  are  always  supplanted,  and  disappear 
as  soon  as  they  have  given  birth  to  other  and  more  perfect 
groups.  The  latter,  though  victorious  over  their  predecessors, 
may  not  have  become  better  adapted  for  all  places  in  the  economy 
of  nature.    Some  old  forms  appear  to  have  survived  from  Inhab- 


"Madlle.  C.  Royer  haa  suggested  a  similar  view  in  her  "Orlglne  de 
rHonune,'  &c.,  1S70. 
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iting  protected  site*,  where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  verr 
severe  competition;  and  these  often  aid  us  In  constructing  our 
genealogies,  by  giving  us  a  fair  idea  of  former  and  lost  popula- 
tions. But  we  must  not  fall  Into  the  error  of  looking  at  the  exist- 
ing members  of  any  lowly-organized  group  as  perfect  representa- 
tives of  their  ancient  predecessors. 

The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata, 
at  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently 
consisted  of  a  group  of  marine  animals,**  resembling  the  larvae  of 
existing  Ascidians.  These  animals  probably  gave  rise  to  a  group 
of  fishes,  as  lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet;  and  from  these 
the  Ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like  the  Lepldondren,  must  have 
been  developed.  Prom  such  fish  a  very  small  advance  would 
carry  us  on  to  the  Amphibians.  We  have  seen  that  birds  and 
reptiles  were  once  intimately  connected  together;  and  the  Mono- 
tremata  now  connect  mammals  with  reptiles  in  a  slight  degree. 
But  no  one  can  at  present  say  by  what  line  of  descent  the  three 
higher  and  related  classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles^ 
were  derived  from  the  two  lower  vertebrate  classes,  namely, 
amphibians  and  fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals  the  steps  are 
not  difficult  to  conceive  which  led  from  the  ancient  Monotremata 
to  the  ancient  Marsupials;    and  from  these  to  the  early  progeni- 

'''The  inhabitants  of  the  seashore  must  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
tides;  animals  living  either  about  the  mean  high -water  mark,  or 
about  the  mean  low-water  mark,  pass  through  a  complete  crcle  of 
tidal  changes  in  a  fortnight.  Consequently,  their  food  supply  will  un- 
dergo marked  changes  week  by  week.  The  vital  functions  of  suob 
animals,  living  under  these  conditions  for  many  generations,  can 
hardly  fail  to  run  their  course  in  regular  weekly  periods.  Now  It  Is 
a  mysterious  fact  that  in  the  higher  and  now  terrestrial  Vertebrata, 
as  well  as  in  other  classes,  many  normal  and  abnormal  processes  have 
oi^e  or  more  whole  weeks  as  their  periods;  this  would  be  rendered 
intelligible  if  the  Vertebrata  are  descended  from  an  animal  allied  to 
the  existing  tidal  Ascidiana.  Many  instances  of  such  periodic  proc- 
efrses  might  be  given,  as  the  gestation  of  mammals,  the  duration  of 
fevers,  &c.  The  hatching  of  eggs  affords  also  a  good  example,  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Bartlett  ('Land  and  Water,'  Jan.  7,  1871).  the  egg» 
of  the  pigeon  are  hatched  in  two  weeks;  those  of  the  fowl  in  three; 
those  of  the  duck  in  four;  those  of  the  goose  in  five;  and  those  of  the 
or-trlch  In  seven  weeks.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  recurrent  peiiod. 
if  approximately  of  the  right  duration  for  any  process  or  function, 
would  not,  when  once  gained,  be  liable  to  change;  consequently  It 
might  be  thus  transmitted  through  almost  any  number  of  generations. 
But  if  the  function  changed,  the  period  would  have  to  change,  and 
would  be  apt  to  change  almost  abruptly  by  a  whole  week.  This  con- 
cl'.ision,  if  sound,  is  highly  remarkable;'  for  the  period  of  gestaiion  in 
crch  mammal,  and  the  hatching  of  each  bird's  eggs,  and  many  other 
%-Hal  processes,  thus  betray  to  us  the  primordial  birth-place  of  these 
animals. 
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tors  of  the  placental  mammals.  We  may  thus  ascend  to  the  Le- 
murtdce;  and  the  interval  is  not  very  wide  from  these  to  the 
Simiad3).  The  Rimiadrp  then  branched  ofE  into  two  great  stems, 
the  New  World  and  Old  World  monkeys;  and  from  the  latter, 
at  a  remote  period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  Universe, 
proceeded. 

Thus  we  have  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodigious  length,  but 
not,  It  may  be  said,  of  noble  quality.  The  world,  It  has  often. 
been  remarljed,  appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  preparing  for  the 
advent  of  man;  and  this,  in  one  sense  is  strictly  true,  for  he 
owes  his  birth  to  a  long  line  of  progenitors.  If  any  single  link 
in  this  chain  had  never  existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly 
what  he  now  Is.  Unless  we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with 
onr  present  knowledge,  approximately  recognize  our  parentage; 
nor  need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it.  The  most  humble  organism  is 
something  much  higher  than  the  inorganic  dust  under  our  feet; 
aad  no  one  with  an  unbiased  mind  can  study  any  living  creature, 
however  humble,  without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm  at  its 
marTeloTiB  structure  and  properties. 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

ON  THE  RACES  OF  MAN. 

The  nature  and  value  of  specific  characters— Application  to  the  races 
of  man— Arguments  in  favor  of,  and  opposed  to,  ranking  the  so- 
called  races  of  man  as  distinct  species— Sub-specl^E»—Monogenlsts 
and  polygenlsts— Convergence  of  character— Numerous  points  of 
resemblance  in  body  and  mind  between  the  most  distinct  races  of 
man— The  state  of  man  when  he  first  spread  over  the  earth— Bach 
race  not  descended  from  a  single  pair— The  extinction  of  races— 
The  formation  of  races— The  effects  of  crossing— Slight  influence 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life— Slight  or  no  Influence 
of  natural  selection— Sexual  selection. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  describe  the  several  so-called 
races  of  men;  but  I  am  about  to  inquire  what  is  the  value  of  the 
difterences  between  them  under  a  classificatory  point  of  view, 
and  how  they  have  originated.  In  determining  whether  two  or 
more  allied  forms  ought  to  be  ranked  as  species  or  varieties, 
naturalists  are  practically  guided  by  the  following  considera- 
tions; namely,  the  amount  of  difference  between  them,  and 
whether  such  differences  relate  to  few  or  many  points  of  struc- 
ture, and  whether  they  are  of  physiological  importance;  but 
more  especially  whether  they  are  constant.  Constancy  of  char- 
acter is  what  is  chiefly  valued  and  sought  for  by  naturalists. 
Whenever  it  can  be  shown,  or  rendered  probable,  that  the  forms 
in  question  have  remained  distinct  for  a  long  period,  this  be- 
comes an  argument  of  much  weight  in  favor  of  treating  them  as 
species.  Even  a  slight  degree  of  sterility  between  any  two  forms 
when  first  crossed,  or  in  their  offspring,  is  generally  considered 
as  a  decisive  test  of  their  specific  distinctness;  and  their  con- 
tinued persistence  without  blending  within  the  same  area,  is 
usually  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence,  either  of  some  degree  of 
mutual  sterility,  or  in  the  case  of  animals  of  some  mutual  repug- 
nance to  pairing. 

Independently  of  fusion  from  intercrossing,  the  complete  ab- 
sence, In  a  well-investigated  region,  of  varieties  linking  together 
any  two  closely-allied  forms,  is  probably  the  most  important  of 
all  the  ciriterionB  of  their  specific  distinctness;  and  this  is  a  some- 
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what  different  consideration  from  mere  constancy  of  character, 
for  two  forms  may  be  highly  variable  and  yet  not  yield  Inter- 
mediate varieties.  Geographical  distribution  ia  often  brought 
into  play  unconsciously  and  sometimes  consciously;  so  that 
forms  living  in  two  widely  separated  areas,  in  which  most  of  the 
other  inhabitants  are  speciflcally  distinct,  are  themselves  usually 
looked  at  as  distinct;  but  in  truth  this  affords  no  aid  in  dis 
tinguishing  geographical  races  from  so-called  good  or  true  species. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  generally-admitted  principles  to  the 
races  of  man,  viewing  him  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  naturalist  would 
any  other  animal.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  races,  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  our  nice  powers  of 
discrimination  gained  by  the  long  habit  of  observing  ourselves. 
In  India,  as  Elphinstone  remarks,  although  a  newly-arrived  Eu- 
ropean cannot  at  first  distinguish  the  various  native  races,  yet 
they  soon  appear  to  him  extremely  dissimilar;^  and  the  Hindoo 
cannot  at  first  perceive  any  difference  between  the  several  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Even  the  most  distinct  races  of  man  are  much 
more  like  each  other  In  form  than  would  at  first  be  supposed; 
certain  negro  tribes  must  be  excepted,  whilst  others,  as  Dr.  Rohlfs 
writes  to  me,  and  as  1  have  myself  seen,  have  Caucasian 
features.  This  general  similarity  is  well  shown  by  the  French 
photographs  in  the  Collection  Anthropologique  du  Mus6um  de 
Paris  of  the  men  belonging  to  various  races,  the  greater  number 
of  which  might  pass  for  Europeans,  as  many  persons  to  whom 
I  have  shown  them  have  remarked.  Nevertheless,  these  men,  if 
Been  alive,  would  undoubtedly  appear  very  distinct,  so  that  we 
are  clearly  much  influenced  in  our  judgment  by  the  mere  color 
of  the  skin  and  hair,  by  slight  differences  in  the  features,  and 
by  expression. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  various  races,  when  care- 
fully compared  and  measured,  differ  much  from  each  other, — as 
in  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  relative  proportions  of  all  parts 
of  the  body.*  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the  form  and  capacity  of 
the  skull,  and  even  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain."  But  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  specify  the  numerous  points  of  dif- 
ference.   The  races  differ  also  in  constitution,  In  acclimatization 


*  'History  of  India.'  1S41,  vol.  1.  p.  323,  Father  Ripa  makes  exactly 
tlie  same  remark  with  respect  to  the  Chltiese. 

'  A  vast  number  of  measurementa  of  Whites,  Blacks,  and  Indians, 
are  given  in  the  'Investigations  In  the  Mllitaay  and  Antliropolog.  Sta- 
tistics of  American  Soldiers/  by  B.  A.  Gould,  1869,  pp.  2:t8-35S;  'On  tha 
capacity  of  the  lungst,'  p.  471.  See,  also,  the  numerous  and  valuable 
tables,  by  Dr.  Welsbach,  from  the  oTjEervatlons  of  Dr.  Scherzer  and 
Dr,  Schwarz,  in  the  'Relse  der  Novara:    Anthropolog.  Theil,'  1867. 

»  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Marshall's  account  of  the  brain  of  a  Bush- 
woman  in  'PhlL  Transact.*  ISW,  p.  S19. 
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and  in  liability  to  certain  diseases.  Their  mental  characteristics 
are  likewise  very  distinct,"  chiefly  as  it  woald  appear  in  their 
emotional,  but  partly  in  their  intellectual  facaltie*.  Every  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  comparison,  mnst  hare  been 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  taciturn,  even  morose, 
aborigines  of  S.  America  and  the  light-hearted,  talkative  negroes. 
There  is  a  nearly  similar  contrast  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Papuans,*  who  live  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  space  of  sea. 

We  will  first  consider  the  arguments  which  may  be  advsnced 
in  favor  of  classing  the  races  of  map  as  distinct  iqiecles,  and 
then  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  If  a  naturalist,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  Negro,  Hottentot,  Atistralian,  or  Mongolian, 
were  to  compare  them,  he  would  at  once  perceive  that  they 
differed  in  a  multitude  of  characters,  some  of  sHght  and  some  ot 
considerable  importance.  On  Inquiry  he  would  find  that  thay 
were  adapted  to  live  under  widely  different  climates,  and  that 
they  differed  somewhat  in  bodily  constitution  and  mental  dto- 
posltlon.  If  he  were  then  told  that  hundreds  of  similar  spectmens 
could  be  brought  from  the  same  countries,  he  would  assttredly 
declare  that  they  were  as  good  species  as  many  to  wbidli  he  Iwd 
been,  in  the  habit  of  aflSxIng  specific  names.  This  conelnslon 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that 
these  fbrms  had  all  retained  the  savoce  character  for  many  cen- 
turies; and  that  negroes,  apparently  identical  with  existlnig 
negroes,  had  lived  at  least  4000  years  ago.'  He  wooM  also  hear, 
on  the  authority  of  an  excellent  observer,  Dr.  Lund,**  tbat  the 

*  Wallace,  'The  Malay  Archipelago,'  vol.  li.  1869,  p.  ITS. 

»  With  respect  to  the  figures  In  the  famous  Egyptian  caves  of  Abon- 
Simbel,  M.  Pouchet  says  ('The  Plurality  of  the  Human  Raees,'  "Sag. 
translat.  1864,  p.  50),  that  he  vras  far  from  finding  reeognisaMe  repre- 
sentations of  th»  dozen  or  more  na4:ion»  which  some  aothomr  believe 
that  they  caa  recognize.  Even  some  of  the  most  strongly-marked 
races  c&imot  be  identified  with  that  degree  ot  unanimity  whlclx  micht 
have  been  expected  from  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  Thus 
Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon  ('Types  of  Mankind,'  p.  148)  state  that 
Barneses  II.,  or  the  Great,  has  features  superbly  European;  whereas 
Knox,  another  Arm  believer  In  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  races 
of  man  ('Races  of  Man,'  185&,  p.  20}>,  speaking  oi  young  Memaon  (the 
same  as  Kameses  II.,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  BirchX  insists  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  he  is  identical  in  character  with  the  Jews  of 
Antwerp.  Again,  when  I  looked  at  the  statute  of  Amunoph  IIL,  I 
agreed  with  two  oflScora  of  the  estabUahraent,  both  competent  ludgee, 
than  he  had  a  strongly  marked  negro  type  of  features;  but  Meaais, 
Nott  and.  Gliddon  (ibid.  p.  146^  fig.  53)  describe  him  as  a  hybrid  but 
net  ot  "negro  Intermixture." 

'  As-  qiMrted  by  Nott  and  Gliddon,  'Types  of  Mankind,'  lS54r  p.  489. 
They  give  alscv  corroborative  evidence;  but  C-  Vast  thinks  that  the 
mubject  requires  further  investigation. 
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human  skulls  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  entombed  with  mauy 
extinct  mammals,  belonged  to  the  same  typ«  as  that  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  American  CoiiliiienL 

Our  natiiraUst  would  then  perhaps  turn  to  geographical  dis- 
tribution, ajxd  he  would  probably  declare  that  those  forms  must 
be  distinct  species,  which  diUer  not  only  in  appearance,  hut 
are  fitted  for  hut,  as  well  as  damp  or  dry  countries,  and  for  the 
Arctic  regions.  He  might  appeal  to  the  fact  that  no  species  in 
the  group  next  to  man,  namely  the  Quadnimana,  can  resist  a  low 
temperature,  or  any  considerable  change  of  climate;  and  that 
the  species  which  come  nearest  to  man  have  never  been  reared 
to  maturity,  even  under  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  He 
would  be  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  fact,  first  noticed  by  Agassi2|' 
that  the  different  races  of  man  are  distributed  over  the  world  in 
the  same  zoological  proviuces,  as  those  inhabited  by  undoubtedly 
distinct  species  and  genera  of  mammals.  This  is  manifestly  the 
case  with  tho  Australian,  Mongolism,  and  Negro  races  of  man;  in 
a  lea«  well-marked  manner  with  the  Hottentots;  but  plainly  with 
tbe  Papuans  and  Malays,  who  are  separated,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has 
sliown,  by  nearly  the  same  line  which  divides  the  great  Malayan 
and  Australian  zoological  provinces.  The  Aborigines  of  America 
range  throughout  the  Continent;  and  this  at  first  appears  op- 
posed to  the  above  rule,  for  most  of  the  productions  of  the  South- 
ern and  Northern  halves  differ  widely:  yet  some  few  living  forms, 
aa  the  opossum,  range  fi'om  the  one  into  the  other,  as  did  formerly 
some  of  the  gigantic  Edentata,  The  Esquimau:^^  iiiie  other  Arctic 
animals,  extend  round  the  whole  polar  regions.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  mammals  of 
the  several  zoological  provinces  does  not  correspond  with  the 
degree  of  separation  between  the  Utter;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  an  anomaly  that  the  Negio  differs  more,  and  the 
American,  much  less  from  the  other  races  of  man,  than  do  the 
taammals  of  the  Airican  and  American  continents  from  the  mam- 
mals of  the  other  proviueea.  Man,  it  may  be  added,  does  not 
appeal  to  have  aboriginally  inhabited  any  oceanic  island;  and  in 
this  re8{>ect  he  resembles  the  other  members  of  his  class. 

la  determining  whether  the  supposed  varieties  of  the  same 
kind  of  domestic  animal  should  be  ranked  as  such,  or  as  specifical- 
ly distinct,  that  is,  whether  any  of  them  are  descended  from 
diatlnct  wild  Rpecies.  every  naturalist  would  lay  much  stress  on 
the  fact  of  their  external  parasites  being  specifically  distinct. 
All  the  more  stress  would  be  laid  on  this  fact,  as  it  would  I>e  an 
exceptional  one;  for  I  am  Lnformied  by  Mr.  Denny  that  the  moat 
<Ufferent  kinds  of  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigecms,  tn  England,  are  In- 


'BlversUy  of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races,'  In  the  'Christian  Ex- 
aminer,'  July,  ISSO, 
12 
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fested  by  the  same  species  of  Pedicull  or  lice.  Now  Mr.  A. 
Murray  has  carefully  examined  the  Pedicull  collected  in  different 
countries  from  the  different  races  of  man;*  and  he  finds  that 
they  differ,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  the  structure  of  their  claws 
and  limbs.  In  every  case  in  which  many  specimens  were  obtainetl 
the  differences  were  constant.  The  surgeon  of  a  whaling  ship 
in  the  Pacific  assured  me  that  wh6n  the  Pedicull,  with  whicli 
some  Sandwich  Islanders  on  board  swarmed,  strayed  on  to  the 
bodies  of  the  English  sailors,  they  died  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days.  These  Pedicull  were  darker  colored,  and  appeared 
different  from  those  proper  to  the  natives  of  Chlloe  in  South 
America,  of  which  he  gave  me  specimens.  These,  again,  appeared 
larger  and  much  softer  than  European  lice.  Mr.  Murray  pro- 
cured four  kinds  from  Africa,  namely  from  the  Negroes  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  coasts,  from  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs; 
two  kinds  from  the  natives  of  AustraHa;  two  from  North  and 
two  from  South  America.  In  these  latter  cases  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Pedicull  came  from  natives  inhabiting  different 
districts.  With  insects  slight  structural  differences,  if  constant^ 
are  generally  esteemed  of  specific  value:  and  the  fact  of  the 
races  of  man  being  in  tested  by  parasites,  which  appear  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  might  fairly  be  urged  as  an  argument  that 
the  races  themselves  ought  to  be  classed  as  distinct  species. 

Our  supposed  naturalist  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  In- 
vestigation, would  next  inquire  whether  the  races  of  men,  when 
crossed,  were  in  any  degree  sterile.  He  might  consult  the  worK* 
of  Professor  Broca,  a  cautious  and  philosophical  observer,  and  in 
this  he  would  find  good  evidence  that  some  races  were  quite  fertile 
together,  but  evidence  of  an  opposite  nature  in  regard  to  other 
races.  Thus  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  native  women  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  rarely  produce  children  to  European  men; 
the  evidence,  however,  on  this  head  has  now  been  shown  to  be 
almost  valueless.  The  half-castes  are  killed  by  the  pure  blacks: 
and  an  account  has  lately  been  published  of  eleven  half-caste 
youths  murdered  and  burnt  at  the  same  time,  whose  remains 
were  found  by  the  police.'"  Again,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
when  mulattoes  intermarry  they  produce  few  children;    on  the 

8  'Transact.  R.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,'  vol.  xxil.  1861,  p.  567. 

»  'On  the  Phenomena  of  Hybrldity  In  the  Genus  Homo,'  Eng.  translat. 
1864. 

>»  See  the  Interesting  letter  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Murray,  In  the  'Anthropoloff- 
Review,'  April,  1868  p.  1111.  In  this  letter  Count  Strzelecki's  statement, 
that  Australian  women  who  have  borne  children  to  a  white  man  are 
afterwards  sterile  with  their  own  race,  Is  disproved.  M.  A.  de  Qua' 
trefages  has  also  collected  ('Revue  des  Cours  Sclentlflques,'  March. 
18Gd,  p.  239)  much  evidence  that  Australians  and  Europeans  are  not 
sterile  when  croaaeA. 
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otber  hand,  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston"  positively  asserts  that 
he  has  known  mulatto  families  which  have  intermarried  for  sev- 
eral generations,  and  have  continued  on  an  average  aa  fertile  as 
either  pure  whites  or  pure  blacks.  Inquiries  formerly  made  by 
Sir  C.  Lyell  on  this  subject  led  him,  aa  he  informs  me,  to  the 
same  conclusion."  In  the  United  States  the  census  for  the  year 
1854  included,  according  to  Dr.  Bachman,  405,751  mulattoes;  and 
this  number,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  ttie  case,  seems 
small;  but  it  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  degraded  and 
anomalous  position  of  the  class,  and  by  the  profligacy  of  the 
women.  A  certain  amount  of  absorption  of  mulattoes  into  ne- 
groes must  always  be  in  progress;  and  this  would  lead  to  an 
apparent  diminution  of  the  former.  The  inferior  vitality  of 
mulattoes  is  spoken  of  in  a  trustworthy  work'"  as  a  well-known 
phenomenon;  and  this,  although  a  different  consideration  from 
their  lessened  fertility,  may  perhaps  be  advanced  as  a  proof  of  the 
specific  distinctness  of  the  parent  races.  No  doubt  both  animal 
and  vegetable  hybrids,  when  produced  from  extremely  distinct 
species,  are  liable  to  premature  death;  but  the  parents  of  mulat- 
toes cannot  be  put  under  the  category  of  extremely  distinct  spe- 
cies. The  common  Mule,  so  notorious  for  long  life  and  vigor, 
and  yet  so  sterile,  shows  how  little  necessarj'  connection  there  is 
in  hybrids  between  lessened  fertility  and  vitality;  other  analogous 
cases  could  be  cited. 

Even  if  it  should  hereafter  be  proved  that  all  the  races  of  men 
were  perfectly  fertile  together,  he  who  was  inclined  from  other 
reasons  to  rank  them  as  distinct  species,  might  with  justice  argue 
that  fertility  and  sterility  are  not  safe  criterions  of  specific  dis- 
tinctness. We  know  that  these  qualities  are  easily  affected  by 
changed  conditions  of  life,  or  by  close  inter-breeding,  and  that 
thoy  are  governed  by  highly  complex  laws,  for  tDstance.  that  of 
the  uneQual  fertility  of  converse  crosses  between  the  same  two 
species.  With  forms  which  must  be  ranked  as  undoubted  speclea. 
a  perfect  series  exists  from  those  which  are  absolutely  sterile 
whea  crossed,  to  those  which  are  almost  or  completely  fertile. 


"  'An  Examination  of  Prof.  Agaaalz's  Sketch  of  the  Nat.  Provinces 
of  the  Animal  World,'  Charleston,  18w,  p.  44. 

"  Dr.  RohlfB  writes  to  me  that  he  found  the  mixed  races  in  the  Great 
Sahsara,  derix-ed  from  Arabs.  Berbers,  and  Negrroes  of  three  trlbee, 
«xtraordinartly  fertile.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  In- 
forms me  that  the  Negroes  on  the  Gold  Coast,  though  admiring  white 
men  and  mulattoes,  have  a  maxim  that  mulattoes  should  not  inter- 
marry, as  the  children  are  few  and  sickly.  Thie  belief,  ai?  Mr.  Reade 
remarks,  deserves  attention,  as  white  men  have  visited  and  resided 
on  the  Gold  Coast  for  four  hundred  years,  so  that  th©  natives  have  had 
ample  time  to  gain  knowledge  through  experience. 

"  'Military  and  Anthropolog.  Statistics  of  American  SoldlerB.'  by 
B.  A.  Gould,  1SG9,  p.  319. 
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The  degrees  of  sterility  do  not  coincide  strictly  with  t*ie  degree* 
of  difference  between  the  parents  in  external  etructure  or  habits 
of  life.  Man  in  many  respects  may  be  compared  with  those  ani- 
mals which  have  long  been  domesticated,  and  a  large  body  of 
evidence  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  PallasLan  doctrine,'* 
that  domestication  tends  to  eliminate  the  sterility  which  is  so 
general  a  result  of  the  crossing  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature. 
From  these  several  considerations,  it  may  be  justly  urged  that 
the  perfect  fertility  of  the  intercrossed  races  of  man,  if  estab* 
lished,  would  not  absolutely  preclude  us  from  ranldng  them  as 
distinct  species. 

Independently  of  fertility,  the  characters  presented  by  the  off- 
spring from  a  cross  have  been  thought  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  parent-forms  ought  to  be  ranked  as  species  or  varieties;  but 
after  carefully  studying  the  evidence,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  general  rules  of  this  kind  can  be  trusted.    The 

"  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  U. 
p.  109.  I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  the  sterility  of  species 
when  crossed  Is  not  a  specially-acquired  quality,  but,  like  the  Inca- 
pacity of  certain  trees  to  be  grafted  together,  is  Incidental  on  otlMr 
acquired  dlfCerences.  The  nature  of  these  differences  is  unknown. 
but  they  relate  more  especially  to  the  reproductive  Hyntetn,  and  mncb 
less  so  to  external  structure  or  to  ordinary  differences  in  constitution. 
One  important  element  in  the  sterility  of  crossed  species  apparently 
lies  in  one  or  both  having  been  long  habituated  to  fixed  conditions; 
for  we  Itnow  that  changed  conditions  have  a  special  influence  on  the 
reproductive  system,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  (as  before 
remarked)  that  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  domestication  tend  to 
eliminate  that  sterility  which  i«  so  general  with  species,  in  a  natural 
state,  when  crossed.  It  has  elsewhere  been  shown  by  me  (Ibid.  voL  iL 
p.  185,  and  'Origin  of  Species'  &th  edit.,  p.  317),  that  the  sterility  of 
crossed  species  has  not  been  acquired  through  natural  selection:  we 
can  see  that  when  two  forms  have  already  been  rendered  very  starlla, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  sterility  should  be  augmented  by  the 
preservation  or  survival  of  the  more  and  more  sterile  individuals; 
for  ae  the  sterility  increases,  fewer  and  fewer  offspring  will  be  pro- 
duced from  which  to  breed,  and  at  last  only  single  individuals  will 
be  produced  at  the  rarest  Intervals.  But  there  is  even  a  higher  grade 
of  sterility  than  this.  Both  Gartner  and  Kolreuter  have  proved  that 
in  genera  of  plants  including  many  species,  a  series  can  be  formed 
from  species  which  when  crossed  yield  fewer  and  fewer  eeeds,  to 
species  which  never  produce  a  single  seed,  but  yet  are  affected  by  the 
pollen  of  the  other  species  as  shown  by  the  swelling  of  the  germeD, 
It  is  here  manifestly  impossible  to  select  the  more  sterile  Individual^, 
which  have  already  ceased  to  yield  seeds;  so  that  the  acme  of  ster- 
ility, when  the  germen  alone  is  affected  cannot  have  been  gained 
through  selection.  This  acme,  and  no  doubt  the  other  grades  of  steP' 
Ility,  are  the  Incidental  results  of  certain  unknown  differences  in  the 
constitution  of  the  reproductive  system  of  the  species  which  are 
eroffsed. 
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ordinary  result  of  a  cross  is  the  production  of  a  blended  or  inter- 
mediate form:  but  In  certain  cascB  aorae  of  the  offapring  take 
closely  after  one  parent-form,  and  eome  after  the  other.  This  Ib 
especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  parents  differ  In  characters 
which  first  appeared  as  sudden  variatione  or  monstrosities.'*  I 
refer  to  this  point,  because  Dr,  Rohlt's  informs  me  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  in  Africa  the  offspring  of  negjoes  crossed  with 
members  of  other  races,  either  completely  black  or  completely 
white,  or  rarely  piebald.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that 
in  America  mulattoes  commonly  present  an  intermediate  appear^ 
ance. 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  naturalist  might  feel  himself  fully 
jUBtiSed  in  ranking  the  races  of  man  as  distinct  species;  for  he 
has  found  that  they  are  distinguished  by  many  differences  in 
structure  and  constitution,  some  being  of  importance.  These 
differences  have,  also,  remained  nearly  constant  for  very  long 
periods  of  time.  Our  naturalist  will  have  been  in  aome  degree 
influenced  by  the  enormous  range  of  man,  which  is  a  great 
anomaly  in  the  class  of  mammals,  if  mankind  be  viewed  as  a 
single  species.  He  will  have  been  struck  with  the  distribution  ot 
the  several  so-called  races,  which  accords  with  that  of  other 
undoubtedly  <Li8tinct  species  of  mammals.  Finally,  he'  might 
urge  that  the  mutnal  fertility  of  all  the  races  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  proved,  and  even  If  proved  would  not  be  an  absolute  proo£ 
of  their  specific  identity. 

Ou  the  other  side  of  the  question,  if  our  supposed  naturalist 
were  to  inquire  whether  the  forms  of  man  keep  distinct  like 
ordinary  species,  when  mingled  together  in  large  numbers  in  the 
same  country,  he  would  immediately  discover  that  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  In  Brazil  he  would  behold  an  immense  mon- 
grel population  of  Negroes  and  Portuguese;  in  Chiloe,  and  other 
parte  of  South  America,  he  would  behold  the  whole  population 
consisting  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  blended  in  various  degreee.^^ 
In  many  parts  of  the  same  continent  he  would  meet  with  the 
most  complex  crosses  between  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Europeans; 
and  judging  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  triple  crosses 
afford  the  severest  teat  of  the  mutual  fertility  of  the  parent-forma. 
In  one  island  of  the  Pacific  he  would  find  a  small  population  at 
mingled  Polynesian  and  English  blood;  and  in  the  Fiji  Archi- 
pelago a  population  of  Polynesian  and  Negritos  crossed  in  all 
degrees.    Many  analogous  cases  could  be  added;    for  Instance,  In 


"  'The  Variation  of  AnlmalB,'  &c.,  vol.  U.  p.  •2. 

**  M.  <U>  Qubtrefagrea  hoe  §riven  ('Anthropologr.  Review,'  Jan.  WA,  p.  22} 
«a  interesting  account  of  the  success  and  energy  of  the  PauILstas  In 
Braall,  who  are  a  much  crossed  race  of  Portuguese  aad  Indiana,  with 
A  mixture  of  the  blood  of  other  races. 
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Africa.  Hence  the  races  of  man  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 
inhabit  the  same  country  without  fusion;  and  the  absence  of 
fusion  affords  the  usual  and  best  test  of  specific  distinctness. 

Our  naturalist  would  likewise  be  much,  disturbed  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  all  the  races  were 
highly  variable.  This  fact  strikes  every  one  on  first  beholding 
the  negro  slaves  in  Brazil,  who  have  been  imported  from  all 
parts  of  Africa.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  the  Poly- 
nesians, and  with  many  other  races.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  character  can  be  named  which  is  distinctive  of  a  race  and  is 
constant.  Savages,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe, 
are  not  nearly  so  uniform  in  character,  as  has  been  often  as- 
serted. Hottentot  women  offer  certain  peculiarities,  more  strongly 
marked  than  those  occurring  in  any  other  race,  but  these  are 
known  not  to  be  of  constant  occurrence.  In  the  several  American 
tribes,  color  and  hairiness  differ  considerably;  as  does  color  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  the  shape  of  the  features  greatly  In  the 
Negroes  of  Africa.  The  shape  of  the  skull  varies  much  In  some 
races;"  and  so  it  is  with  every  other  character.  Now  all  natural- 
ists have  learnt  by  dearly-bought  experience,  how  rash  It  Is  to 
attempt  to  define  species  by  the  aid  of  inconstant  characters. 

But  the  most  weighty  of  all  the  arguments  against  treating 
the  races  of  man  as  distinct  species,  is  that  they  graduate  Into 
each  other.  Independently  in  many  cases,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
of  their  having  Intercrossed.  Man  has  been  studied  more  carefully 
than  any  other  animal,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  amongst  capable  judges  whether  he  should  be  classed  as 
a  single  species  or  race,  or  as  two  (Virey),  as  three  (Jacqninot), 
as  four  (Kant),  five  (Blumenbach),  six  (Buff on),  seven  (Hunter), 
eight  (Agassiz),  eleven  (Pickering),  fifteen  (Bory  St.  Vincent), 
sixteen  (Desmoulins),  twenty-two  (Morton),  sixty  (Crawford),  or 
as  sixty-three,  according  to  Burke."  This  diversity  of  judgment 
does  not  prove  that  the  races  ought  not  to  be  ranked  as  species, 
but  it  shows  that  they  graduate  into  each  other,  and  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  discover  clear  distinctive  characters  between 
them. 

Every  naturalist  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  undertake  the 
description  of  a  group  of  highly  varying  organisms,  has  en- 
countered cases  (I  speak  after  experience)  precisely  like  that  of 

"  For  instance  with  the  aborigines  of  America  and  Australia.  Prof. 
Huxley  says  ('Transact.  Internat.  Congress  of  Prehlst.  Arch."  1868, 
p.  105)  that  the  skulls  of  many  South  Germans  and  Swiss  are  "as 
"short  and  as  broad  as  those  of  the  Tartars,"  &c. 

"  See  a  good  discussion  on  this  subject  in  Waltz,  Introduct.  to  An- 
thropology,' Eng.  translat.  1863,  pp.  198-208.  227.  I  have  taken  some  of 
the  above  statements  from  H.  Tuttle's  'Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Phyai- 
cal  Man, '  Boston,  1866,  p.  35. 
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man,  and  If  of  a  cautious  disposition,  lie  will  end  by  uniting  all 
the  forms  which  graduate  into  each  other,  under  a  single  sovciea; 
for  he  will  say  to  himself  that  he  has  no  right  to  give  names  to 
objects  which  he  cannot  define.  Cases  of  this  liind  occur  in  the 
Order  which  includes  man,  namely  in  certain  genera  of  monkeys; 
whilst  in  other  genera,  as  in  Cercopithecus,  most  of  the  species 
can  be  determined  with  certainty.  In  the  American  genus  Cehus, 
the  various  forms  are  ranked  by  some  naturalists  as  species,  by 
others  as  mere  geographical  races.  Now  If  numerous  specimens 
of  Cebtis  were  collected  from  all  parts  of  South  America,  and 
those  forms  whicli  at  present  appear  to  be  speeiflcally  distinct, 
were  found  to  graduate  into  each  other  by  close  steps,  they 
would  usually  be  ranked  as  mere  varieties  or  races;  and  this 
course  has  been  followed  by  moat  naturalists  with  respect  to  the 
races  of  man.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are 
forms,  at  least  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,"  which  we  cannot  avoid 
naming  as  species,  but  which  are  connected  together  by  num- 
berless gradations.  Independently  of  intercrossing. 

Some  naturalists  have  lately  employed  the  term  "sub-species" 
to  designate  forms  which  poaseag  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
true  species,  but  which  hardly  deserve  so  high  a  rank.  Now  if 
we  reflect  on  the  weighty  arguments  above  given,  for  raising  the 
races  of  man  to  the  dignity  of  species,  and  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties on  the  other  side  In  defining  them.  It  seems  that  the  term 
"Bub-speciea"  might  here  be  used  with  propriety.  But  from 
long  habit  the  term  "race"  will  perhaps  always  be  employed. 
The  choice  of  terms  is  only  so  far  important  in  that  it  is  desirable 
to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  terms  for  the  same  degrees  of 
difference.  Unfortunately  this  can  rarely  be  done:  for  the  larger 
genera  generally  include  closely-allied  forms,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished only  with  much  difficulty,  whilst  the  smaller  genera 
Within  the  same  family  include  forms  that  are  perfectly  distinct; 
yet  all  must  be  ranked  equally  as  species.  So  again,  species 
within  the  same  large  genus  by  no  means  resemble  each  other  to 
the  same  degree:  on  the  contrary,  some  of  thorn  can  generally 
be  arranged  In  little  groups  round  other  species  like  satellites 
round  planets." 

The  question  whether  mankind  consists  of  one  or  several  spe- 
cies has  of  late  years  been  much  discussed  by  anthropologists, 
who  are  divided  Into  the  two  schools  of  monogenists  and  poly- 
genists.    Those  who  do  not  admit  the  principle  of  evolution,  must 


!•  Prof.  Nagreli  has  carefullj-  described  several  strlkingr  cajses  tn  his 
*6otaBl8cbe  Mitthellungen,*  B.  it.  186tl,  s.  294-360.  Prof.  Asa  Gray  has 
made  analogous  remarks  on  some  intermediate  forms  in  the  Com^* 
posit ae  of  N.  America. 

»  Origin  of  Species,"  Bth  edit.  p.  68. 
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look  at  species  as  separate  creations,  or  as  In  stnne  xnaniMr 
as  distinct  entitles;  and  tliey  must  decide  what  forms  of  man 
they  will  consider  as  species  by  the  analogy  of  the  method  com- 
monly pursued  in  ranking  other  organic  beings  as  species.  Bat  it 
Is  a  hopeless  endeavor  to  decide  this  point,  iintil  some  definition 
of  the  term  "species"  is  generally  accepted;  and  the  definition 
must  not  include  an  indeterminate  element  such  as  an  act  of 
creation.  We  might  as  well  attempt  without  any  definition  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  number  of  houses  should  be  called  a 
village,  town,  or  city.  We  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  never-ending  doubts  whether  many  dosely  allied 
mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  which  represent  each  other 
respectively  in  North  America  and  Euroiie,  should  be  ranked  as 
species  or  geographical  races ;  and  the  like  holds  true  ot  the  pro- 
ductions of  many  islands  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  tbe 
nearest  continent. 

Those  naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admit  the  principle 
of  evolution,  and  this  is  now  admitted  by  the  majority  of  rising 
men,  wiU  feel  no  doubt  that  all  the  races  of  man  are  descended 
from  a  single  primitive  stock;  whether  or  not  they  may  thlak 
fit  to  designate  the  races  as  distinct  species,  for  the  sake  oC  ex- 
pressing their  amount  of  difference."  With  our  domestic  ani- 
mals the  question  whether  the  various  races  have  arisen  from 
one  or  more  species  is  somewhat  different.  Although  it  may  he 
admitted  that  all  the  races,  as -well  as  all  the  natural  species 
within  the  same  genus,  have  sprung  from  the  same  primitive 
stock,  yet  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  discussion,  whether  all  the  do< 
mestic  races  of  the  dog,  for  instance,  having  acquired  their  pres^U 
amount  of  difference  since  some  one  species  was  first  domesticated 
by  man;  or  whether  they  owe  some  of  their  characters  to  in- 
heritance from  distinct  species,  which  had  already  been  differeop 
tiated  in  a  state  of  nature.  With  man  no  such  question  ean  arise, 
for  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  domesticated  at  any  particular 
period. 

During  an  early  stage  in  the  divergence  of  the  races  of  man 
from  a  common  stock,  the  differences  between  the  races  and 
their  number  must  have  been  small;  consequently  as  far  as 
their  distinguishing  characters  are  concerned,  they  then  had  less 
«laim  to  rank  as  distinct  species  than  the  existing  so-caUed  races. 
Nevertheless,  so  arbitrary  is  the  term  of  ^)ecles,  that  such,  earfj 
races  would  perhaps  have  been  ranked  by  some  naturalists  as 
distinct  speeies,^  if  their  differeiLees,  althongh  extreaoely  sligM, 
had  been  more  constant  than  they  are  at  present,  and  had  not 
graduated  into  each  other. 

«  See  Pre<.  Htoley  to  this  effect  )n  thef  'Fortniglitly  Review.'  1986,  p. 
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It  Is  however  posslMe,  thongii  far  more  probable,  that  the 
early  progenitors  of  man  miglit  formerly  have  diverged  much  In 
character,  umtil  they  became  more  unlike  each  other  than  any 
nov*  existing  races?  but  that  sttbsequently,  as  suggested  by 
Vogt,"  they  converged  in  character.  Wlien  man  selects  the  off- 
spring of  two  distinct  species  for  the  same  object,  he  somethnes 
induces  a  considerable  amount  of  convergence,  as  far  as  general 
Bj^pearance  is  concerned.  Tills  in  the  case,  ae  shown  by  Von  Nath- 
Uflius,^  with  the  improved  breeds  of  the  pig,  which  are  deaxjend- 
ed  from  two  distinct  species ;  and  in  a  less  marked  manner  wiUi 
the  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  A  great  anatomist,  Gratiolet. 
maintains  that  the  anthropomorphous  apes  do  not  form  a  natural 
sub-group:  but  that  the  orang  is  a  highly  developed  gibbon  or 
BemnopithecuB,  the  chimpanzee  a  highly  developed  macacns.  and 
the  gorilla  a  highly  developed  raandrill.  It  this  conclusion, 
which  rests  almost  exclusively  on  brain-characters,  be  admitted, 
we  should  have  a  case  of  convergence  at  least  In  external  char- 
acters, for  the  anthropomorphous  apes  are  certainly  more  like 
each  other  in  many  points,  than  they  are  to  other  apes.  All 
analogical  resemblances,  as  of  a  %vhale  to  a  fish,  may  indeed  h€ 
said  to  be  cases  of  oonverg-eoce;  but  this  terna  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  superficial  and  adaptive  resemhlanceB.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  extremely  rash  to  attribute  to  convergence  close  simiiar- 
ity  of  4;haracter  in  many  points  of  structure  amongfit  the  modified 
deeceuilants  of  widely  distinct  beings.  The  form  of  a  crystal  is 
determined  solely  by  the  molecular  forces,  and  it  is  not  aurprlfilng; 
that  dissimilar  substanceg  should  sometimes  asaume  the  same 
form;  but  with  organic  beings  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
lorm  oi  each  depends  on  an  Infinity  of  complex  relations,  namely 
on  variations,  due  to  causes  far  too  intricate  to  be  followed, — 
on  the  nature  of  the  variations  preserved,  these  depending  on  the 
physical  eonditions,  and  still  more  on  the  surrounding  organisnis 
which  compete  with  each, — and  lastly,  on  inheritance  (in  itself  a 
fluctuating  element)  from  innumerable  progenitors,  all  of  which 
have  had  their  forms  determined  through  equally  complex  rela- 
tions. It  appears  incredible  that  the  modified  descendants  of  two 
organisms,  if  these  differed  from  e0i:;b  other  in  a  marked  manner. 
should  ever  afterwards  converge  so  closely  as  to  lead  to  a  near 
approach  to  Identity  throughout  their  whole  organization.  In 
the  case  of  the  convergent  races  of  pigs  above  referred  to,  evi- 
dence of  their  descent  from  two  primitive  stocks  is,  according  to 
Von  NathufliuB,  still  plainly  retained,  in  certain  bones  of  their 


(3  'LsdiurM  on  Mas,'  'Eng.  tranalat,  18«4,  p.  40S. 

•»  'Die  Racen  dta  flchwefnes,'  IS©],  «.  46.  'Voratudlen  fur  Geschlchte. 
Ac.  Schweineschaclel.'  1S64.  s.  10^.  With  respect  to  cattle,  sec  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  'Unite  de  I'Espece  Humalne,'  1S61,  p.  119. 
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skulls.  Tf  the  races  of  man  bad  deecended.  as  Is  supposed  by 
Bome  naturalists,  from  two  or  more  species,  which  differed  from 
each  other  as  much,  or  nearlj'  as  much,  as  does  the  orang  from 
the  gorilla,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  marked  differences  in 
the  structure  of  certain  bones  would  Btill  be  discoverable  in  man 
as  he  now  exists. 


Although  the  existing  races  of  man  differ  in  many  respects,  as 
in  color,  hair,  shape  of  skull,  proportions  of  the  body,  &c.,  yet 
if  their  whole  structure  be  taken  into  consideration  they  are 
found  to  resemble  each  other  closely  in  a  multitude  of  points. 
Many  of  these  are  so  unimportant  or  of  bo  singular  a  nature, 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  inde- 
pendently acquired  by  aboriginally  distinct  species  or  races.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  with  equal  or  greater  force  with  respect 
to  the  numerous  points  of  mental  similarity  between  the  most 
distinct  races  of  man.  The  American  aborigines.  Negroes  and 
Europeans  are  as  different  from  each  other  in  mind  as  any  three 
races  that  can  be  named;  yet  I  was  incessantly  struck,  whilst 
living  with  the  Fuegians  on  board  the  "Beagle,"  with  the  many 
little  traits  of  character,  showing  how  similar  their  minds  were 
to  ours;  and  bo  it  was  with  a  full-blooded  negro  with  whom  1 
happened  once'  to  be  intimate. 

He  who  will  read  Mr.  Tylor's  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  interesting 
-works-*  can  hardly  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  close 
"Similarity  between  the  men  of  all  races  in  tastes,  dispositions  and 
habits.  This  is  shown  by  the  pleasure  which  they  all  take  in 
dancing,  rude  music,  acting,  painting,  tattooing,  and  otherwise 
decorating  themselves;  in  their  mutual  comprehension  of  ges- 
ture-language, by  the  same  expression  in  their  features,  and  by 
the  same  inarticulate  cries,  when  excited  hy  the  same  emotions. 
This  similarity,  or  rather  identity,  is  striking,  when  contrasted 
with  the  different  expressions  and  cries  made  by  distinct  species 
of  monkeys.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  art  of  shooting 
with  bows  and  arrows  has  not  been  handed  down  from  any 
common  progenitor  of  mankind,  yet  as  Westropp  and  Nilsson 
have  remarked .="  the  stone  arrow-heads,  brought  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  manufactured  at  the  most  remote 
periods,  are  almost  identical;  and  this  fact  can  only  be  accounted 
for   by  the  various  races  having  similar  inventive  or  mental 


I 


^*  Tylor's  "Early  Hietory  of  Mankind,'  1865:  with  respect  to  ffesture- 
(anguaere.  see  p.  51.  Lubbock's  "Prehistortc  Times,'  2nd  edit.  1SG9. 

**  'On  Analogroua  Forma  of  Irapleraents,'  In  'Memoirs  of  Anthropolog. 
Sec.,'  by  H.  M.  Westropp.  "The  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandl- 
Jiavla,"  Eng.  tranalat.  edited  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  1868,  p.  104. 
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powers.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  arcbseoIogiBta* 
with  respect  to  certain  widely-prevalent  ornaments,  such  as  zig- 
zags, &c.;  and  with  respect  to  various  simple  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  bm*ying  of  the  dead  under  megalithic  struc- 
tures. I  remember  observing  in  South  America,"  that  there,  as 
in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  men  have  generally  chosen 
the  summila  of  lofty  hills,  to  throw  up  piles  of  stones,  either  as 
a  record  of  some  remarkable  event,  or  for  burying  their  dead. 

Now  when  naturalists  observe  a  close  agreement  in  numerous 
small  details  of  habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions  between  two  or 
more  domestic  races,  or  between  nearly-allied  natural  forms, 
they  use  this  fact  as  an  argument  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
common  progenitor  who  was  thus  endowed;  and  consequently 
that  all  should  be  classed  under  the  same  species.  The  same 
argument  may  be  applied  with  much  force  to  the  races  of  man. 

As  it  is  improbable  that  the  numerous  and  unimportant  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  several  races  of  man  in  bodily  struc- 
ture and  mental  faculties  (I  do  not  here  refer  to  similar  customsj 
should  all  have  been  independently  acquired,  they  must  have 
been  inherited  from  progenitors  who  had  these  same  characters. 
We  thus  gain  some  insight  Into  the  early  state  of  man,  before  he 
had  spread  step  by  step  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  spreading 
of  man  to  regions  widely  separated  by  the  sea,  no  donbt,  pre- 
ceded any  great  amount  of  divergence  of  character  in  the  several 
races;  for  otherwise  we  ahonld  Gometimes  meet  with  the  same 
race  in  distinct  continents;  and  this  is  never  the  case.  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  after  comparing  the  arts  now  practiced  by  savages  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  specifies  those  which  man  could  not  have 
known,  when  he  first  wandered  from  his  original  birthplace; 
for  tf  once  learnt  they  would  never  have  been  forgotten."  He 
thus  shows  that  "the  spear,  which  is  but  a  development  of  the 
"knife-point,  and  the  club,  which  is  but  a  long  hammer,  are  the 
"only  things  left."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  art  of  making 
fire  probably  had  been  already  discovered,  for  it  is  common,  to 
all  the  races  now  existing,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient  cave- 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  art  of  malting  rude  canoea 
or  rafts  was  likewise  known;  but  as  man  existed  at  a  remote 
epoch,  when  the  land  in  many  places  stood  at  a  very  different 
level  to  what  it  does  now,  he  would  have  been  able,  without  the 
aid  of  canoes,  to  have  spread  widely.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  further 
remarks  how  improbable  it  is  that  our  earliest  ancestors  could 
have  "counted  as  high  as  ten,  considering  that  so  many  races- 


"Westropp,   'On  Cromlechs,'  &c.,  'Journal  of  Ethnological  Soc/  aA 
^iven  In  'Soientiflc  Opinion, '  June  EntI,  1869,   p.  3. 
"  'Journal  of  Researches:  Voyage  of  the  "Beagrle,"  '  p.  46, 
■•  'Prehistoric  Times,'  1869.  p.  574. 
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"now  In  existence  cannot  get  beyond  four."  Nevertheless,  at 
this  early  period,  the  intellectual  and  social  faculties  of  man 
could  hardly  have  been  inferior  In  any  extreme  degree  to  those 
poseeEsed  at  present  by  the  lowest  savages;  otherwise  primeval 
man  could  not  have  been  so  eminently  successful  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  as  proved  by  his  early  and  wide  diffusion. 

From  the  fundamental  differences  between  certain  languages, 
some  philologists  have  inferred  that  when  man  first  became 
widely  diffused,  he  was  not  a  speabing  animal;  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  languages,  far  less  perfect  than  any  now  spoken, 
aided  by  gestures,  might  have  been  used,  and  yet  have  left  no 
traces  on  subsequent  and  more  highly-developed  tongues.  With- 
out the  use  of  some  language,  however  imperfect,  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  man's  Intellect  could  have  risen  to  tlie  standard 
implied  by  his  dominant  position  at  an  early  period. 

Whether  primeval  man,  when  he  possessed  but  few  arts,  and 
those  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  when  his  power  of  language  was 
extremely  imperfect,  would  have  deserved  to  be  called  man,  must 
depend  on  the  definition  which  we  employ.  In  a  series  of  forms 
graduating  insensibly  from  some  ape-Mke  creature  to  man  as  h.8 
now  exists,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite  point 
when  the  term  "man"  ought  to  be  used.  But  tius  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  Importance.  So  again,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  so-called  races  of  man  are  thus  designated, 
or  are  ranlted  as  species  or  sub-species;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears the  more  appropriate.  Finally,  we  may  conclude  that  when 
the  principle  of  evolution  is  generally  accepted,  as  It  surely  will 
be  before  long,  the  dlepute  between  the  monogenlsts  and  the 
polygenists  will  die  a  silent  and  unobserved  death. 


One  other  question  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice, 
namely,  whether,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  each  sub-specie©  or 
race  of  man  has  sprung  from  a  single  pair  of  progenitors.  With 
our  domestic  animals  a  new  race  can  readily  be  formed  by  care- 
fully  matching  the  varying  offspring  from  a  single  pair,  or  *ven 
from  a  single  individual  possessing  some  new  character;  bat 
most  of  our  races  have  been  formed,  not  intentionally  from  a 
selected  pair,  but  unconsciously  by  the  preservation  of  many  in- 
di\'idnals  which  have  varied,  however  slightly,  In  some  useful  or 
desired  manner.  If  In  one  country  stronger  and  heavier  horses, 
and  in  another  country  lighter  and  fleeter  onea,  were  habitually 
preferred,  we  may  feel  sure  that  two  distinct  sub-breeds  would 
be  produced  in  the  course  of  time,  without  any  one  pair  bavins 
been  separated  and  bred  from,  in  either  country.  Many  races 
hflve  been  thus  formed,  and  their  manner  of  formation  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  natural  species.  We  know,  also,  that  the 
iiorses  taken  to  the  Falkland   Islands  have,  during  sttccetslve 
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generations,  become  smaller  and  weaker,  "whilst  those  which  have 
ran  wild  on  the  Pampas  have  acQulred  larger  and  coarser  heads; 
and  such  changes  are  manifestly  due,  not  to  any  one  pair,  but  to 
all  the  individuals  having  been  subjected  to  the  same  conditions, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  nrinciple  of  reversion.  The  new  sub- 
breeds  In  such  cases  are  not  descended  from  any  single  pair,  but 
from  many  individuals  which  have  varied  in  different  degrees, 
but  in  the  same  general  manner;  and  we  may  cunclade  that  the 
races  of  man  have  been  slmllariy  produced,  the  modifications 
being  either  the  direct  result  of  exposure  to  different  conditions, 
or  the  indirect  result  of  some  form  of  selection.  Bat  to  this 
latter  subject  we  ahall  presently  return. 

Oil  Vie  ExUnctUm  of  the  Haces  of  Man. — The  partial  or  com- 
plete extinction  of  many  races  and  sub-races  of  man  is  historically 
known.  Humboldt  saw  in  South  America  a  x^arrot  which  was 
the  sole  living  creature  that  could  speak  a  word  of  the  language 
of  a  lost  tribe.  Ancient  monumenta  and  stone  Implements  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  about  which  no  tradition  has  been 
preserved  by  the  present  inhabitants,  indicate  much  extinction. 
Some  small  and  broken  tribes,  remnants  of  former  races,  still 
survive  In  isolated  and  generally  mountainous  districts.  In 
Burope  the  ancient  races  were  all,  according  to  Schaaffhaueen,^' 
"lower  in  the  scale  than  the  rudest  living  savages;"  they  must 
therefore  have  differed,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  any  existing 
race.  The  remains  described  by  Professor  Broca  from  Lee  Eyzies, 
though  they  unfortunately  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  single 
family,  indicate  a  race  with  a  most  singular  combination  of  low 
or  simioua,  and  of  high  characteristics.  This  race  is  "entirely 
"different  from  any  other,  ancient  or  modern,  that  we  have  ever 
"heard  of."*"  It  differed,  therefore,  from  the  quaternary  race  of 
tbe  caverns  of  Belgium. 

Man.  can  long  resist  conditions  which  appear  extremely  un- 
favorable for  his  existence.'^  He  has  long  lived  in  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  "North,  with  no  wood  for  his  canoes  or  imple- 
ments, and  Tsith  only  blubber  as  fuel,  and  melted  snow  as  drink. 
In  the  sotttliem  extremity  of  America  the  Fuegians  survive  with- 
out the  protection  of  clothes,  or  of  any  building  worthy  to  be 
caJled  a  hoveL  In  South  Africa  the  aborigines  wander  over  arid 
plains,  where  dangerous  beasts  abound.  Man  can  withstand  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  Terai  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
the  pestilential  shores  of  tropical  Africa. 


"TrasHlatHm  in  'Abtbropolorkal  Review.'   Oct.  tSGS,  p.  481. 

"^  Tnuiaact.  XntertuLt.  CongresB  ai  Prehistoric  Arch,"  ISOR,  pp.  17t-l7t 
Sm  alev  Broca  <tr«natatlcni>  In  *Ajitiaopo\ot[kiak  R«fl«ir/  Get.  18S8,  p. 
410. 

*^  Dr.  Gerland  'Ueber  das  Aussterben  der  Naturvolk«r/  UG&,  s.  SX 
1? 
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Extinction,  follows  chiefly  from  the  competition  of  tribe  with 
tribe,  and  race  with  race.  Various  checks  are  always  in  action, 
serving  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  each  savage  tribe, — such 
as  periodical  famines,  nomadic  habits  and  the  consequent  deaths 
of  infants,  prolonged  suckling,  wars,  accidents,  sickness,  licen- 
tiousness, the  stealing  of  women,  Infanticide,  and  especially  les- 
sened fertility.  If  any  ane  ol  these  checks  increases  in  power, 
even  slightly,  the  tribe  thus  affected  tends  to  decrease;  and 
when  of  two  adjoining  tribes  one  becomes  less  numerous  and  less 
powerful  than  the  other,  the  contest  is  soon  settled  by  war, 
slaughter,  cannibalism,  slavery,  and  absorption.  Even  when  a 
weaker  tribe  is  not  thus  abruptly  swept  away,  if  it  once  begins 
to  decrease,  it  generally  goes  on  decreasing  until  it  becomes 
extinct." 

When  civilized  nations  come  into  contact  with  barbarians  the 
struggle  ia  short,  except  where  a  deadly  climate  gives  Its  aid  to 
the  native  race.  Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  victory  of 
civilized  nations,  some  are  plain  and  simple,  others  complex  and 
obscure.  We  can  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  will  be 
fatal  in  many  ways  to  savages,  for  they  cannot,  or  will  not, 
change  their  habits.  New  diseases  and  vices  have  in  some  casea 
proved  highly  destructiye;  and  it  appears  that  a  new  disease 
often  causes  much  death,  until  those  who  are  most  susceptible 
to  its  destructive  influence  are  gradually  weeded  out;*"  and  bo  it 
may  be  with  the  evil  effects  from  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as 
with  the  unconquerably  strong  taste  for  them  shown  by  so  many 
savages.  It  further  appears,  mysterious  as  is  the  fact,  that  the 
first  meeting  of  distinct  and  separated  people  generates  disease.** 
Mr.  Sproat,  who  in  Vancouver  Island  closely  attended  to  the 
subject  of  extinction,  believed  that  changed  habits  of  life,  conse- 
quent on  the  advent  of  Europeans,  induces  much  ill  health.  He 
lays,  also,  great  stress  on  the  apparently  trifling  cause  that  the 
natives  become  "bewildered  and  dull  by  the  new  life  around  them; 
"they  lose  the  motives  for  exertion,  and  get  no  new  ones  in  their 
"place."'* 

The  grade  of  their  civilization  seema  to  be  a  most  important 
element  in  the  success  of  competing  nations.  A  few  centuries 
ago  Europe  feared  the  Inroads  of  Eastern  barbarians;  now  any 
such  fear  would  be  ridiculous.    It  Is  a  more  curious  fact,  as  Mr. 

»»Gerland  (Jbld.  s.  12)  gives  facts  in  support  of  this  stateroeoL 

~  See  remarks  to  this  effect  in  Sir  H.  Holland's  'Medlca!  Notes  and 
Reflections,'  1830,  p.  3», 

"  I  have  cc^lected  ("Journal  of  Reaearchea,  Voyage  of  the  "Beagle,"  ' 
p.  435)  a  good  many  eases  bearing  on  this  subject:  see  alsio  Gerland, 
Ibid.  a.  8.  Poet>plg  speaks  of  the  "breath  of  dvlllzation  as  poisonaua 
"to  savages." 

"Sproat,  'Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life,'  1868.  p.  284. 
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Bagehot  has  remarked,  that  savages  did  not  form&rly  waste  away 
before  the  classical  natious.  as  they  now  do  before  modern  civil- 
ized nations;  had  they  done  so,  the  old  moralists  would  have 
mused  over  the  event;  but  there  is  no  lament  in  any  writer  of 
that  period  over  the  perishing  barbarians.'"'  The  most  potent  o£ 
all  the  causes  of  extinction,  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  lessened 
fertility  and  ill-health,  especially  amongst  the  children,  arising 
from  changed  conditions  of  life,  notwithstanding  that  the  new 
conditions  may  not  be  injurious  in  themselves.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  for  having  caHed  my  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  for  having  given  me  information  respecting  it. 
I  have  collected  the  following  cases. 

When  Tasmania  was  first  colonized  the  natives  were  roughly 
estimated  by  some  at  7000  and  by  others  at  20,000.  Their  number 
was  soon  greatly  reduced,  chiefly  by  fighting  with  the  English 
and  with  each  other.  After  the  famous  hunt  by  all  the  colonists, 
when  the  remaining  natives  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  gov- 
ernment, they  consisted  only  of  120  individuals,'"  who  were  in  1832 
transported  to  Flinders  Island.  This  island,  situated  between 
Tasmania  and  Australia,  is  forty  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  miles  broad:  it  seems  healthy,  and  the  natives  were 
well  treated.  Nevertheless,  they  suffered  greatly  in  health.  In 
1834  they  consisted  (Bonwick,  p.  250)  of  forty-seven  adult  males, 
forty-eight  adult  females,  and  sixteen  children,  or  in  all  of  111 
souls.  In  1835  only  one  hundred  were  left.  As  they  cyontinued 
rapidly  to  decrease,  and  as  they  themselves  thought  that  they 
should  not  perish  so  quickly  elsewhere,  they  were  removed  in 
1847  to  Oyster  Cove  in  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania.  They  then 
consisted  (Dec.  20th,  1847)  of  fourteen  men,  twenty-two  women 
and  ten  children."*  But  the  change  of  site  did  no  good.  Disease 
and  death  still  pursued  them,  and  in  1864  one  man  (who  died  in 
1869),  and  three  elderly  women  alone  survived.  The  infertility 
of  the  women  is  even  a  more  remarkable  fact  than  the  liability 
of  all  to  ill-health  and  death.  At  the  time  when  only  nine  women 
were  left  at  Oyster  Cove,  they  told  Mr.  Bonwick  (p.  386),  that  only 
two  had  ever  borne  children:  and  these  two  had  together  pro- 
duced only  three  children! 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things, 
Dr.  Story  remarks  that  death  followed  the  attempts  to  civilize 
the  natives.  "If  left  to  themselves  to  roam  as  they  were  wont 
"and  undisturbedj  they  would  have  reared  more  children,  and 


"*  Ba^rehot,  'Physics  and  Polities,'  'Fortnightly  Review,'  April  1.  l*i68, 

p.   i'lS. 

*^  All  the  statements  here  given  are  taken  from  'The  last  of  the  Tas- 
manlans,'  by  J.  Bonwick,  1870. 

••  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of  Tasmania,  Sir  W.  Denl- 
Bon,  'Varieties  of  Vlce-RcBral  Life,'  1870,  vol.  1.  p.  67. 
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"there  would  have  been  less  mortaHty."  Another  earefal  ob- 
server of  the  natives,  Mr.  Davis,  remarks,  **The  births  have  been 
"few  and  the  deaths  numerous.  This  may  have  been  In  a  great 
"measure  owing  to  their  change  of  living  and  food;  but  more  so 
"to  their  banishment  from  the  mainland  of  Van  DIemen's  Land, 
"and  consequent  depression  of  spirits"  (Bonwlck,  pp.  W8,  890). 

Similar  facts  have  been  observed  in  two  widely  different  parts 
of  Australia.  Tlie  celebrated  explorer,  Mr.  Gregory,  told  Mr. 
Bonwlck,  that  in  Queensland  ''the  want  of  reproduction  was  be- 
"ing  already  felt  with  the  blacks,  even  In  the  most  recently  settled 
"parts,  and  that  decay  would  set  in."  Of  thirteen  aborigines  from 
Shark's  Bay  who  visited  Murchison  River,  twelve  died  of  con- 
sumption within  three  months.** 

The  decrease  of  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Mr.  Fenton,  in  an  admirable  report,  from  which 
all  the  following  statements,  with  one  exception,  are  taken.* 
The  decrease  in  number  since  1830  is  admitted  by  every  one,  In- 
cluding the  natives  themselves,  and  is  still  steadily  progressing. 
Although  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  take  an  actual 
census  of  the  natives,  their  numbers  were  carefully  estimated  by 
residents  in  many  districts.  The  result  seems  trustworthy,  and 
shows  that  during  the  fourteen  years,  previous  to  1858,  the  de- 
crease was  19.42  per  cent.  Some  of  the  tribes,  thus  carefully 
examined,  lived  above  a  hundred  miles  apart,  some  on  the  coast, 
some  inland;  and  their  means  of  subsistence  and  habits  differed 
to  a  certain  extent  (p.  28).  The  total  number  in  1858  was  be- 
lieved to  be  53,700,  and  in  1872,  after  a  second  interval  of  fourteen 
years,  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  number  is  given  as 
only  36,359,  showing  a  decrease  of  32,29  per  cent.!"  Mr.  Fenton, 
after  showing  in  detail  the  insufficiency  of  the  various  causes, 
usually  assigned  In  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  decrease, 
such  as  new  diseases,  the  profligacy  of  the  women,  drunkenness, 
wars,  &c.,  concludes  on  weighty  grounds  that  it  depends  chiefly 
on  the  unproductiveness  of  the  women,  and  on  the  extraordinary 
mortality  of  the  young  children  (pp.  31,  34).  In  proof  of  this  he 
shows  (p.  33)  that  in  1844  there  was  one  non-adult  for  every 
2.57  adults;  whereas  in  1858  there  was  only  one  non-adult  for 
every  8.27  adults.  The  mortality  of  the  adults  is  also  great.  He 
adduces  as  a  further  cause  of  the  decrease  the  Inequality  of  the 
sexes;  for  fewer  females  are  bom  than  males.  To  this  latter 
point,  depending  perhaps  on  a  widely  distinct  cause,  I  shall  re- 
turn In  a  future  chapter.  Mr.  Fenton  contrasts  with  astonish- 
ment the  decrease  in  New  Zealand  with  the  increase  in  Ireland; 

=»  For  these  cases,  see  Bonwlck's  'Dally  Life  of  the  Ta^maniona,' 
lf;70,  p.  90  and  the  'Last  of  the  Tasmanians,'  1870,  p.  386. 

»•  'Observations  cm  the  Aborlgrinal  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.*  pub- 
J/shed  by  the  Govemroeirt,  1859. 
*^  'New  Zealand,'  by  Alex.  Kennedy,  IISIS,  p.  VI. 
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countries  not  very  dlsBlrailar  in  climate,  and  where  the  inhabi- 
tants now  follow  nearly  Blmilar  habits.  The  Maories  themselves 
(p.  35)  "attribute  their  decadence,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Intro- 
"duction  of  new  food  and  clothing,  and  the  attendant  change  of 
*Tiabit8;"  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  we  consider  the  influence  of 
changed  conditionB  on  fertility,  that  they  are  probably  right. 
The  diminution  began  between  the  years  1830  and  1840;  and  Mr. 
Fenton  shows  (p.  40)  that  about  1830,  the  art  of  manufacturing 
putrid  corn  (maize),  by  long  steeping  in  water,  was  discovered 
and  largely  practiced;  and  this  proves  that  a  change  of  habits  was 
beginning  amongst  the  natives,  even  when  New  Zealand  was  only 
thinly  inhabited  by  Europeans,  When  I  visited  the  Bay  of  la- 
lands  in  1835,  the  dress  and  food  of  the  Inhabitants  had  already 
l)een  much  modified:  they  raised  potatoes,  maize,  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  exchanged  them  for  English  manufactured 
goods  and  tobacco. 

It  is  evident  from  many  statements  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Patte- 
Bon,"  that  the  Melanesians  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  neighboring 
archipelagoes,  suffered  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  health,  and 
perished  in  large  numbers,  when  they  were  removed  to  New 
Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  and  other  salubrious  places,  In  order  to 
be  educated  as  missionaries. 

The  decrease  of  the  native  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  as  notorious  as  that  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  roughly 
estimated  by  those  best  capable  of  judging,  that  when  Cook  dis- 
covered the  Islands  in  1779,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
300,000,  According  to  a  loose  census  In  1823,  the  numbers  then 
were  142,050.  In  1832,  and  at  several  subsequent  periods,  an  ac- 
curate census  was  oflacially  taken,  but  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
only  the  following  returns: 


Year. 


Native    Population. 

(Except  durlnsr  1832 
and  1836,  when  tlie 
few  foreigiiers  in 
the  Islajids  were 
included). 


Annual  rate  of  de- 
crease per  ceni., 
asautning  It  to 
have  been  utiiform 
betwetin  the  auc- 
ccsslvo  censuses ; 
these  censuses  be- 
ing taken  at  irreg- 
ular   intervaln. 


130.313 
108.579 
71,019 
67.084 

E1.531 


*  Xlfe  of  J.  C.  Patteson,'  by  C-  M.  Younge,  1874;  see  more  egpeciatly 
vol  I.   p.   530. 
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We  here  see  that  in  the  interval  of  forty  years,  between  1832 
and  1872,  the  population  has  decreased  no  leas  than  sixty-eight 
per  cent,!  This  has  been  attributed  by  most  writers  to  the 
profligacy  of  the  women,  to  former  bloody  wars,  and  to  the  severe 
labor  imposed  on  conquered  tribes  and  to  newly  introduced  dis- 
eases, which  have  been  on  several  occasions  extremely  destruc- 
tive. No  doubt  these  and  other  such  causes  have  been  highly  ef- 
ficient, and  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  rate  of  decrease 
between  the  years  1832  and  1S36;  but  the  most  potent  of  all  the 
causes  seems  to  be  lessened  fertility.  According  to  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  visited  these  islands  between  1835 
and  1837,  in  one  district  of  Hawaii,  only  twenty-five  men  out  of 
1134,  and  in  another  district  only  ten  out  of  627,  had  a  family 
with  as  many  af?  three  children.  Of  eighty  married  women,  only 
thirty-nine  had  ever  borne  children;  and  "the  official  report  gives 
"an  average  of  half  a  cliiid  to  each  married  couple  in  the  whole 
"island."  This  is  almost  exactly  the  same  average  as  with  the 
Tasmanians  at  Oyster  Cove.  Jarves,  who  published  his  History 
in  1843,  says  that  "families  who  have  three  children  are  freed 
"from  all  taxes;  those  having  more,  are  rewarded  by  gifts  of  land 
"and  other  encouragements."  This  unparalleled  enactment  by 
the  government  well  shows  how  infertile  the  race  had  become:. 
The  Rev.  A.  Bishop  stated  in  the  Hawaiian  'Spectator'  In  1839,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  children  die  at  early  ages,  and  Bishop 
Staley  Informs  me  that  this  is  still  the  case,  just  as  in  New 
Zealand,  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  children 
by  the  women,  but  it  is  probably  in  large  part  due  to  innate 
weakness  of  constitution  in  the  children,  in  relation  to  the  les- 
sened fertility  of  their  parents.  There  is,  moreover,  a  further  re* 
semblance  to  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  male  over  female  births:  the  census  of  1872  gives 
3l,G&0  malRs  to  25.247  females  of  all  ages,  that  Is  125.36  males  for 
every  100  females;  whereas  in  all  civilized  countries  the  females 
exceed  the  males.  No  doubt  the  profligacy  of  the  women  may  in 
part  account  for  their  small  fertility;  but  their  changed  habits  of 
life  is  a  much  more  probable  cause,  and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  account  for  the  increased  mortality,  especially  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  islands  were  visited  by  Cook  In  1779,  by  Vancouver  in 
1794,  and  often  subsequently  by  whalers.  In  1819  missionaries 
arrived,  and  found  that  idolatry  had  been  already  abolished,  and 
other  changes  effected  by  the  king.  After  this  period  there  was 
a  rapid  change  in  almost  all  the  habits  of  life  of  the  natives,  and 
they  soon  became  "the  most  clviliaed  of  the  Pacific  Islanders." 
One  of  my  informants.  Mr.  Coan,  who  waa  born  on  the  islands, 
remarks  that  the  natives  have  undergone  a  greater  change  In 
their  habits  of  life  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  than  Englishmen 
during   a    thousand    years.    From    Information    received    from 
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Bishop  Staley,  it  does  not  api>€ar  that  the  poorer  classes  have 
ever  much  changed  their  diet,  although  many  new  kinds  of  fruit 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  in  universal  use. 
Owing,  however,  to  their  passion  for  imitating  Europeanjs,  they 
altered  their  manner  of  dressing  at  an  early  period,  and  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinlis  became  very  general.  Although  these  ciiangea 
appear  inconsiderable,  I  can  well  believe,  from  what  is  known 
with  respect  to  animals,  that  they  might  suflace  to  lessen  the  fer- 
tility of  the  natives.*" 

Lastly,  Mr.  Macnamara  ptates*''  that  the  low  and  degraded  in- 
babitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal,  are  "eminently  susceptible  to  any  change  of  climate: 
■'in  fact,  take  them  away  from  their  island  homes,  and  they  are 
"almost  certain  to  die,  and  that  independently  of  diet  or  ex- 
"traneous  influences."  He  further  states  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  Nep&l,  which  is  extremely  hot  in  summer,  and  also 
the  various  hill-tribes  of  India,  suffer  from  dysentery  and  fever 
when  on  the  plains;  aad  they  die  if  they  attempt  to  pass  the 
whole  year  there. 

We  thus  see  that  many  of  the  wilder  races  of  man  are  apt  to 
suffer  much  in  health  when  subjected  to  changed  conditions 
or  habits  of  life,  and  not  exclusively  from  being  transported  to 
a  new  climate.  Mere  alterations  in  habits,  which  do  not  appear 
injurious  In  themselves,  seem  to  have  tMs  same  effect;  and  in 
several  cases  the  children  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer.  It 
has  often  been  said,  as  Mi*.  Macnamara  remarks,  that  man  can 
resist  with  impunity  the  greatest  diversities  of  climate  and  other 
changes;  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  civilized  races.  Man  in 
his  wild  condition  seems  to  be  in  this  respect  almost  as  eus- 
ceptible  as  his  nearest  allies,  the  anthropoid  apes,  which  have 
never  yet  survived  long,  when  removed  from  their  native 
country. 

Lessened  fertility  from  changed  conditions,  as  In  the  case  of 

the  Tasmanians,   Maories,   Sandwich   Islanders,  and   apparently 

the  Australians,  is  still  more  interesting  than  their  liability  to 

lill-heaith  and  death;  for  even  a  slight  degree  of  infertility  com-* 


$ 
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"The  foregoing  statements  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  following 
works:  "Jarvea"  History  of  thn  Hawaiian  Islands,"  IR«!.  p.  40(M07. 
Cheever,  'Life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,'  1851,  p.  277.  Ruachenberger  is 
quoted  by  Bonwick,  'Last  of  the  Tasmanlans,'  1870,  p.  378.  Bishop  la 
quoted  by  Sir  B.  Belcher.  'Voyage  Kornid  the  World,'  1S43,  vol.  t,  p. 
272.  I  owe  the  census  of  the  several  years  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Coan, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Toumans  of  New  York,  and  in  moat  caAes  I  have 
compared  the  Youmans  figrures  with  those  given  In  sei,'eral  of  the 
Above-named  worKs.  I  have  omitted  the  census  for  1850,  as  I  have 
seen  two  widely  different  numbers  given. 

**  'The  Indian  Medical  Gazette,'  Nov.  1.  1S71,  p.  240. 
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bined  with  tboBe  other  causes  which  tend  to  check  the  Jncrease 
of  every  population,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  extinction. 
The  diminution  of  fertility  may  be  explained  In  some  cases  by 
the  profligacy  of  the  women  fas  until  lately  with  the  Tahitians) 
but  Mt.  Fenton  has  shown  that  this  explanation  by  no  means  suf- 
fices with  the  New  Zealanders,  nor  does  it  with  the  Taaraanians, 

In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr,  Macnamara  gives  reasons  lor 
believing  that  the  inhabitante  of  districts  subject  to  malaria  are 
apt  to  be  sterile;  but  thia  cannot  apply  in  several  of  the  above 
oases.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  aborigines  of  is- 
landB  have  suffered  in  fertility  and  health  from  long  continued 
inter-breeding;  but  in  the  above  cases  infertility  has  coincided 
too  closely  with  the  arrival  of  Europeans  for  us  to  admit  thia 
explanation.  Nor  have  we  at  present  any  reason  to  believe 
that  man  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  evil  effects  of  inter-breeding, 
especially  in  areas  so  large  as  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich 
archipelago  with  its  diversified  stations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
known  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island  are  nearly 
Edl  cousins  or  near  relations,  as  are  the  Todas  in  India,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland;  and  yet  ^ 
they  seem  not  to  have  suffered  in  fertility.**  H 

A  miieh  more  probable  view  is  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  reproductive  system  can  be  shown  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  an  extraordinary  degree  (though  why  we  know  not) 
to  changed  conditions  of  life;  and  this  susceptibility  leads  both 
to  beneficial  and  to  evil  results.  A  large  collection  of  facts  on 
thia  subject  is  given  in  chap,  xviil.  of  vol.  il  of  my  'Variation  of 
Animala  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  I  can  here  give  only 
the  briefest  abstract;  and  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  may 
consult  the  above  work.  Very  slight  changes  Increase  the  health, 
vigor  and  fertility  of  moat  or  all  organic  beings,  whilst  other 
changes  are  known  to  render  a  large  number  of  animals  sterile. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  cases,  is  that  of  tamed  elephants,  not 
breeding  in  India;  though  they  often  breed  in  Ava,  where  the 
females  are  allowed  to  roam  about  the  forests  to  some  extent,  and 
are  thus  placed  under  more  natural  conditions.  The  case  of 
various  American  monkeys,  both  sexes  of  which  have  been  kept 
for  many  years  together  in  their  own  countries,  and  yet  have 
very  rarely  or  never  bred,  is  a  more  apposite  Instance,  because  of 
their  relationship  to  man.  It  is  remarkable  how  slight  a  change 
in  the  conditions  often  induces  sterility  in  a  wild  animal  when 
captnred;    and  this  is  the  more  strange  as  all  our  domesticated 


*•  On  the  close  relationship  of  the  Norfolk  Islaxiders,  see  Sir  W, 
I>enlsO'n,  'Varieties  of  Vice-Regal  Life,'  vol.  1.  1S70,  p.  410.  For  the 
'I'odas,  see  Col.  Marshall's  work,  1S73,  p.  110.  For  the  Western  Islands 
ot    Scotland,    Dr.    Mitchell,    'Edinburgh    Medical   Journal,'    March    to 
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animals  have  become  more  fertile  than  they  were  in  a  state  of 
nature;  and  some  of  them  can  resist  the  most  unnatural  condi- 
tions with  undiminished  fertility.**  Certain  groiips  of  animals 
are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  be  affected  by  captivity; 
and  generally  all  the  species  of  the  same  group  are  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  Bnt  sometimes  a  single  species  in  a  group 
is  rendered  sterile,  whilst  the  others  are  not  so;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  single  species  may  retain  its  fertility  whilst  most  of  the 
others  fail  to  breed.  The  males  and  females  of  some  species 
when  confined,  or  when  allowed  to  live  almost,  bnt  not  quite  free, 
in  their  native  country,  never  unite;  others  thus  circumstanced 
frequently  unite  but  never  produce  offspring;  others  again  pro- 
duce some  offspring,  but  fewer  than  in  a  state  of  nature;  and 
as  bearing  on  the  above  cases  of  man,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  young  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  sickly,  or  malformed,  and 
to  perish  at  an  early  age. 

Seeing  how  general  is  this  law  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
reproductive  system  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  and  that  it 
holds  good  with  our  nearest  allies,  the  Quadrumana,  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  applies  to  man  in  his  primeval  state.  Hence  if 
savages  of  any  race  are  Induced  suddenly  to  change  their  habits 
of  life,  they  become  more  or  less  sterile,  and  their  young  off- 
spring suffer  In  health,  in  the  same  manner  and  from  the  same 
cause,  as  do  the  elephant  and  hunting-leopard  in  India,  many 
monkeys  in  America,  and  a  host  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  on  re- 
moval from  their  natural  conditions. 

We  can  see  why  it  is  that  aborigines,  who  have  long  inhabited 
islands,  and  who  must  have  been  long  exposed  to  nearly  uniform 
oonditions,  should  be  specially  affected  by  any  change  in  their 
habits,  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Civilized  races  can  certainly 
resist  changes  of  all  kinds  far  better  than  savages;  and  in  this 
respect  they  resemble  domesticated  animals,  for  though  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  suffer  in  health  (for  instance  European  dogs  in 
India),  yet  they  are  rarely  rendered  sterile,  though  a  few  such 
instances  have  been  recorded."  The  immunity  of  civilized  races 
and  domesticated  animals  is  probably  due  to  their  having  been 
subjected  to  a  greater  extent;,  and  therefore  having  grown  some- 
what more  accustomed,  to  diversified  or  varying  conditions,  than 
the  majority  of  wild  animals;  and  to  their  having  formerly 
immigrated  or  been  carried  from  country  to  country,  and  to  dif- 
ferent families  or  sub-races  having  inter-crossed.  It  appears 
that  a  cross  with  civilized  races  at  once  gives  to  an  aboriginal 
race  aa  Immunity  from  the  evil  consequences  of  changed  condi- 


••  For  the  evidence  on  this  head,  see  'Variation  of  Animals,'  &c., 
VOL  II.  p.  Ul. 
*'  'Variation  of  Animals,'  Ac,  vol.  11.,  p.  16. 
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tions.  Thus  the  crossed  offspring  from  the  Tahitlams  and  Bng« 
lish,  when  settled  in  Piteairn  Island,  increased  so  rairidly  that 
the  island  was  soon  overstocked;  and  in  June  1856  they  were  re- 
moved to  Norfolk  Island.  They  then  consisted  of  60  married 
persons  and  134  children,  making  a  total  of  194.  Here  they  like- 
wise increased  so  rapidly,  that  although  sixteen  of  them  returned 
to  Piteairn  Island  in  1859,  they  numbered  in  January  1868,  800 
souls,  the  males  and  females  being  in  exactly  equal  niunbers. 
What  a  contrast  does  this  case  present  with  that  of  the  Tas- 
manians;  the  Norfolk  Islanders  increased  in  only  twelve  and  a 
half  years  from  194  to  300;  whereas  the  Tasmanians  decreased 
during  fifteen  years  from  120  to  46,  of  which  latter  xmmber  only 
ten  were  children.** 

So  again  in  the  interval  between  the  census  of  1866  and  1872 
the  natives  of  full  blood  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  decreased  by 
8081,  whilst  the  half-castes,  who  are  believed  to  be  healthier,  in- 
creased by  847;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  latter  number 
includes  the  offspring  from  the  half-castes,  or  only  the  half- 
castes  of  the  first  generation. 

The  cases  which  I  have  here  given  all  redate  to  aborigiiiiM» 
who  have  been  subjected  to  new  conditions  as  the  result  of 
the  immigration  of  civilized  men.  But  sterility  and  Ill-health 
would  probably  follow,  if  savages  were  compelled  by  any  causcii 
such  as  the  inroad  of  a  conquering  tril}e,  to  desert  their  hmnoi 
and  to  change  their  habits.  It  is  an  interesting  circunutaace 
that  the  chief  check  to  wild  animals  becoming  domesticated, 
which  implies  the  power  of  their  breeding  freely  when  first  cap- 
tured, and  one  chief  check  to  wild  men,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  civilization,  surviving  to  form  a  civilized  race,  is  the 
same,  namely,  sterility  from  changed  conditions  of  life. 

Finally,  although  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate  eztine* 
tion  of  the  races  of  man  is  a  highly  complex  problem,  depending 
on  many  causes  which  differ  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times;  it  is  the  same  problem  as  that  presented  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  one  of  the  higher  animals — of  the  foesil  horse,  for  in- 
stance, which  disappeared  from  South  America,  soon  afterwards 
to  be  replaced,  within  the  same  districts,  by  countless  troops 
of  the  Spanish  horse.  The  New  Zealander  seems  consclons  at 
this  parallelism,  for  he  compares  his  future  fate  with  that  of 
the  native  rat  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  Ehiropean  rat. 
Though  the  difficulty  is  great  to  our  imagination,  and  really 
great,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  precise  causes  and  their  man- 

« These  details  are  taken  from  'The  Mutineers  of  the  "Bounty,"  * 

by   Lady   Belcher,    1870;    and   from    'Piteairn   Island,"    ordered   to   be 

printed   by   the   House   of   Commons,    May   29th,    1863.    The  following 

statements  about  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are  from  the  'Honolulu  Oa^ 

zette/  and  from  Mr.  Coan. 
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ner  of  action,  It  ought  not  to  be  so  to  our  reason,  as  long  as  we 
keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the  increa.Be  of  each  species  and  each 
race  is  constantly  checked  in  various  ways;  so  that  If  any  new 
check,  even  a  slight  one,  be  superadded,  the  race  will  surely  de- 
crease in  number;  and  decreasing  numbers  will  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  extinction;  the  end,  in  most  cases,  being  promptly  deter- 
mined by  the  inroads  of  conquering  tribes. 


I 


On  the  Ftntnathm  of  the  Races  of  Man. — In  some  cases  the 
crossing  of  distinct  races  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  race. 
The  singular  fact  that  Europeans  and  Hindoos,  who  belong  to 
the  same  Aryan  stock,  and  speak  a  language  fundamentally  the 
same,  differ  widely  in  appearance,  whilst  Europeans  differ  taut 
little  from  Jews,  who  belong  to  the  Semitic  stock,  and  speak 
quite  another  language,  has  been  accounted  for  by  Broca* 
through  certain  Aryan  branches  having  been  largely  crossed  by 
indigenous  tribes  during  their  wide  diffusion.  When  two  races 
In  close  contact  cross,  the  flrst  result  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture: 
thus  Mr.  Hunter,  in  describing  the  Santall  or  hill-tribes  of  India, 
says  that  hundreds  of  imperceptible  gradations  may  be  traced 
"from  the  black,  squat  tribes  of  the  mountains  to  the  tail  olive- 
"colored  Brahman,  with  his  intellectual  brow,  calm  eyes,  and 
"high  but  narrow  head;"  so  that  it  Is  necessary  in  courts  of 
justice  to  ask  the  witnesses  whether  they  are  SantaJis  or  Hin- 
doos.'°  Whether  a  heterogeneous  people,  such  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  formed  by  the  crossing 
of  two  distinct  races,  with  few  or  no  pure  members  left,  would 
ever  become  homogeneous,  is  not  known  from  direct  evidence. 
But  as  with  our  domesticated  animals,  a  cross-breed  can  cfr- 
tainly  be  fixed  and  made  uniform  by  careful  selection*^  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  we  may  infer  that  the  free  inter- 
Grossing  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  during  a  long  descent  would 
supply  the  place  of  Gelection,  and  overcame  any  tendency  to 
reversion;  so  that  the  crossed  race  would  ultimately  become 
homogeneous,  though  It  might  not  partalfe  in  an  ci^ual  degree 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  parent-races. 

Of  all  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man,  the  color  of 
the  skin  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  one  of  the  best  marked.  It 
•was  formerly  thought  that  di'fferen<>e8  of  this  kind  could  be 
accounted  for  by  long  exposure  to  different  climates;  hut  Pal- 
las first  showed  that  this  Is  not  tenable,  and  he  has  since  been 


^  'On  Anthropology,'  translation  'Anthropolog.  Review,"  Jan.  1588, 
p.  88. 

■*  'The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal.*  1S88  p.  134. 

"  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  11. 
p.  95. 
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followed  by  almost  all  anthropologists."  This  view  has  been 
rejected  chiefly  because  the  distribution  of  the  variously  col- 
ored races,  most  of  whom  must  have  long  inhabited  their  present 
homes,  does  not  coincide  with  corresponding  differences  of  cli- 
mate. Some  little  weight  may  be  given  to  such  cases  as  that  ot 
the  Dutch  families,  who,  as  we  hear  on  excellent  authority," 
have  not  undergone  the  least  change  of  color  after  residing  for 
three  centuries  in  South  Africa.  An  argument  on  the  same  side 
may  likewise  be  drawn  from  the  uniform  appearance  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  of  gipsies  and  Jews,  though  the  uniformity  ot 
the  latter  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated."  A  very  damp  or  a 
very  dry  atmosphere  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  influential  In 
modifying  the  color  of  the  slvin  than  mere  heat;  but  as  D'Or- 
bigny  in  South  America,  and  Livingstone  in  Africa,  arrived  at 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions  with  respect  to  dampness  and 
dryness,  any  concitision  on  this  head  must  be  considered  as  very 
doubtful." 

Various  facts,  which  I  have  given  elsewhere,  prove  that  the 
color  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  sometimes  correlated  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner  with  a  complete  immunity  from  the  action  of  certain 
vegetable  poisons,  and  from  the  attacks  of  certain  parasites. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  that  negroes  and  other  dark  races 
might  have  acquired  their  dark  tints  by  the  darker  individuals 
escaping  from  the  deadly  influence  of  the  miasma  of  their  native 
countries,  during  a  long  series  of  generations. 

I  afterwards  found  that  this  same  idea  had  long  ago  occurred 
to  Dr.  Wells. ^^  It  has  long  been  known  that  negroes,  and  even 
mulattoes,  are  almost  completely  exempt  from  the  yellow  fever, 
BO  destructive  in  tropical  America."  They  likewise  escape  to  a 
large  extent  the  fatal  intermittent  fevers,  that  prevail  along  at 
least  2600  miles  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  which  annually 
cause  one-fifth  of  the  white  settlers  to  die,  and  another  fifth  to 

"  Pallaa,  'Act.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,'  1780,  part  II.  p.  69.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rudolphl,  in  his  'Beylrage  zur  Anthropologic/  1812.  An  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  evidence  is  given  by  Godron,  'De  TEspece/ 
1K9.  vol.  ii.  p.  24B,  &c. 

»Slr  Andrew  Smith,  as  ciuoted  by  Knox,  'Races  of  Man.'  1850,  p.  473. 

■♦See  De  Quatrefages  on  tbia  head,  'Revue  dea  Cours  Sclentiflquee,' 
Oct.  17,  1868,  p.  731. 

••  Livingstone's  'Travels  and  Researches  in  S.  Africa,'  1857,  pp.  S38, 
329.    D'Orblgny,  as  quoted  by  Godron,  'De  I'Eapece,"  vol.  II.  p.  266. 

*«  See  a  paper  read  before  the  RoyaJ  Soc.  in  1813,  and  publiahed  In 
his  Essays  ia  1818.  I  have  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Wells'  views  In 
the  Historical  Sketch  (p.  xv\.)  to  my  "Origin  of  Species.'  Various 
cases  of  color  correlated  with  constitutional  peculiarities  are  given  In 
my  'Variation  of  Animals  under  Domestication,'  vol.  it.  pp.  227,  33&. 

*TSee,  for  instance,  Nott  and  Gllddon,  'Types  of  Mankind,'  p.  68. 
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return  home  invalided."  T^iis  immunity  in  the  negro  seems  to 
be  partly  inherent,  depending  on  some  unknown  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  and  partly  the  result  of  acclimatization,  Poucbet" 
states  that  the  negro  regiments  recruited  near  the  Soudan,  and 
borrowed  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  Mexican  war, 
escaped  the  yellow-fever  almost  equally  with  the  negroes  origin- 
ally brought  from  various  parts  of  Africa  and  accustomed  to  the 

l^ciimate  of  the  West  Indies.  That  acclimatization  plays  a  part, 
is  shown  by  the  many  cases  in  which  negroes  have  become  some- 
■what  liable  to  tropical  fevers,  after  having  resided  for  some  lime 
in  a  colder  climate."'  The  nature  of  the  climate  under  which  the 
white  races  have  long  resided,  likewise  has  some  influence  on 
them;   for  during  the  fearful  epidemic  of  yellow-fever  in  Dera- 

[  erara  during  1837,  Dr.  Blair  found  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
immigrants  was  proportional  to  the  latitude  of  the  country 
whence  they  had  come.  With  the  negro  the  immunity,  as  far  as 
It  Is  the  result  of  acclimatization,  implies  exposure  during  a 
prodigious  length  of  time;  for  the  aborigines  of  tropical  America 
who  have  resided  there  from  time  immemorial,  are  not  exempt 

1  from  yellow  fever;  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  states,  that  tbere 
are  districts  in  Northern  Africa  which  the  native  inhabitants  are 
compelled  annually  to  leave,  though  the  negroes  can  remain  with 
safely. 

That  the  Immunity  of  the  negro  is  in  any  degree  correlated 
with  the  color  of  his  akin  is  a  mere  conjecture:  it  may  be  cor- 
related with  some  difference  in  his  blood,  nervous  system,  or 
other  tissues.  Nevertheless,  from  the  facts  above  alluded  to,  and 
from  some  connection  apparently  existing  between  complexion 
and  a  tendency  to  consumption,  the  conjecture  seemed  to  me  not 
improbable.    Consequently  I  endeavored,  with  but  little  success,"' 


=■  Major  Tulloch,  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society, 
April  20th,  1840.  and  given  in  the  'Athenaeum.'  1840,  p.  353. 

«•  'The  I'lurality  of  the  Human  Race,'   (translat.),  1864,  p.  60. 

••  Quatrefages,  'Unite  de  I'Espece  Humafne,"  1S61,  p.  205.  Waltz, 
'Introduct.  to  Anthropologr,'  translat.  vol.  i.  1863,  p.  124.  Livingstone 
glv^  analogous  cases  In  his  'Travels.' 

*'  In  the  spring  of  18G2  1  obtained  permlsBlon  from  the  Dlrector-Gen» 
eral  of  the  Medical  depariinent  of  the  Army,  to  transmit  to  the  sur- 
geons of  the  various  regiments  on  foreign  eer^lce  a  blajik  table,  with 
the  following  appended  remarks,  but  I  have  received  no  returns,  "Aa 
"several  well-marked  cases  have  been  recorded  with  our  domestic 
"animals  of  a  relation  between  the  color  of  the  dermal  appendages 
"and  the  constitution;  and  It  being  notorious  that  there  Is  some  Ilra- 
"lled  degree  of  relation  between  the  color  of  the  races  of  man  and 
"the  cUniate  inhabited  by  them;  the  following  Investigation  seems 
"worth  consideration.  Namely,  whether  there  is  any  relation  In  Eu- 
"rop«ans  between  the  color  of  their  hair,  and  their  liability  to  the  dis- 
"eascs    of    tropical    countries.    If   the    surgeons    of    the   several   tegi- 
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to  ascertain  how  far  it  holds  good.  The  late  Dr.  Daniell,  who 
had  long  lived  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  told  me  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  any  such  relation.  He  was  himself  unusually  fair, 
and  had  withstood  the  climate  in  a  wonderful  manner.  When 
he  first  arrived  as  a  boy  on  the  coast,  an  old  and  experienced 
negro  chief  predicted  from  his  appearance  that  this  would  prove 
the  case.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Antigua,  after  having  attended  to  this 
subject,  writes  to  me  that  he  does  not  think  that  dark-colored  Eu- 
ropeans escape  the  yellow-fever  more  than  those  that  are  light- 
colored.  Mr.  J.  M.  Harris  altogether  denies  that  Europeans  with 
dark  hair  withstand  a  hot  climate  better  than  other  men:  on  the 
contrary,  experience  has  taught  him  in  making  a  selection  of 
men  for  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  choose  those  with  red 
hair.*=  As  far,  therefore,  as  these  slight  indications  go,  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  the  hypothesis,  that  blackness  has  re- 
sulted from,  the  darker  and  darker  individuals  having  survived 
better  during  long  exposure  to  fever-generating  miasma. 

Dr.  Sharpe  remarks,"  that  a  tropical  sun,  which  bums  and 
blisters  a  white  skin,  does  not  injure  a  black  one  at  all;  and,  as 
he  adds,  this  ia  not  due  to  liablt  in  the  individnal,  for  children 
only  six  or  eight  months  old  are  often  carried  about  naked,  and 
are  not  affected,    J  have  been  assured  by  a  medical  man,  that 


"mentB,  when  Bt»tIoned  In  unhealthy  tropical  districts,  would  be  bo 
"good  as  first  Lo  count,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  how  many  m^i, 
"in  the  force  whence  the  sick  are  drawn,  have  dark  and  light' 
"colored  hair,  and  hair  of  intermediate  or  doubtful  lints;  and  If  a 
"simUar  account  were  kept  by  the  same  medical  gentlemen,  of  all 
"the  men  who  suffered  from  malarious  and  yellow  fevers,  or  from 
"dysentery,  It  would  soon  be  apparent,  after  some  thousand  cases  had 
"been  tabulated,  whether  there  exists  any  relation  between  the  color 
"of  the  hair  and  constitutional  liability  to  tropical  dLseases.  Per- 
"haps  no  Buch  relation  wouid  be  discovered^  but  the  investigation  la 
"well  worth  making.  In  case  any  positive  result  were  obtained,  it 
"might  be  of  some  practical  use  in  selecting  men  for  any  particular 
"service.  Theoretically  the  result  would  be  of  hlg-h  interest,  as  Indi- 
"cating  one  means  by  which  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  from  a  remote 
"period  an  unhealthy  tropical  climate,  might  have  become  dark-col- 
"ored  by  the  better  preservation  of  dark-haired  or  dark-complexioned 
"individuala   during   a  long  succession   of  generations." 

"  'Anthropological  Review,*  Jan.  1S56,  p.  xxl.  Dr.  Sharpe  also  says 
with  respect  to  India  ("Man  a  Special  Creation,*  1S73,  p.  11^.  that  "it 
"has  been  noticed  by  some  medical  officers  that  Europeans  with  light 
"hair  and  fiorid  complexions  suffer  less  from  diseases  of  tropical 
"countries  than  persons  with  dark  hair  and  sallow  complexions ; 
"and,  so  far  aa  I  know,  there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  this 
"remark."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Heddle,  of  Sierra  Leone,  "who 
"ha3  bad  more  clerks  killed  und^r  him  than  any  other  man,"  by  the 
cliautte  of  the  West  African  Coast  (W.  Reade,  'African  Sketch  Book,' 
vol.  IL  p.  522),  holds  a  directly  oppoaUe  view,  aa  does  Capt.  Burton. 
"'Man  a.  Special  Creation.'  ISTS,  p.  lA^. 
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some  years  ago  during  each  summer,  but  not  daring  the  "winter, 
hfs  hands  hecame  marted  with  light  brown  patches,  like,  al- 
though larger  that  frecltlea,  and  that  these  patches  were  never 
affected  by  sun-burning,  whilst  the  white  parts  of  his  skin  have 
on  several  occasions  been  much  Inflamed  and  blistered.  With 
the  lower  animals  there  is,  also,  a  conslitutional  difference  in  lia- 
bility to  the  action  of  the  sun  between  those  parts  of  the  skin 
clothed  with  white  hair  and  other  parts.®*  Whether  the  saving 
of  the  Bldn  from  being  thug  burnt  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
account  for  a  dark  tint  having  been  gradually  acquired  by  man 
throngh  natural  selection,  I  am  unable  to  judge.  If  it  be  so,  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  the  natives  of  tropical  America  have 
lived  there  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  negroes  in  Africa, 
or  the  Papuans  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
just  as  the  lighter-colored  Hindoos  have  resided  in  TndJa  for  a 
shorter  time  than  the  darker  aborigines  of  the  central  and  south- 
em  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Although  with  our  present  knowledge  we  cannot  account  for 
the  differences  of  color  In  the  races  of  man,  through  any  advan- 
tage thus  gained,  or  from  the  direct  action  of  climate;  yet  we 
must  not  quite  Ignore  the  latter  agency,  for  there  is  good  reasoa 
to  believe  that  some  inherited  effect  is  thus  prodn^^ed." 

We  have  seen  in  the  second  chapter  that  the  conditions  of  life 
affect  the  development  of  the  bodily  frame  in  a  direct  manner, 
and  that  the  effects  are  transmitted.  Thus,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  European  settlers  In  the  United  States  undergo  a 
alight  but  extraordinarily  rapid  change  of  appearance.  Their 
bodies  and  limbs  become  elongated;  and  I  hear  from  Col.  Bemys 
that  during  the  late  war  in  the  United  States,  good  evidence  was 
afforded  of  this  fact  by  the  ridiculous  appearance  presented  by 
the  German  regiments,  when  dressed  in  ready-made  clothes 
manufactured  for  the  American  market,  and  which  were  much 
too  long  for  the  men  In  every  way.  There  is,  also,  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  showing  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  house- 
slaves  of  th©  third  generation  present  a  markedly  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  fleld-slaves.** 


I 


•*  'Variation  of  Animals  Tand  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  11. 
pp.  336,  337. 

*  See,  -for  Instance,  Quatrefages  ('Revue  dea  Coura  Sclentlflquee,' 
Oct.  10,  ISBS,  p.  724)  on  the  eftecta  of  resldpnce  In  AbyBsinla  and  Arabia, 
and  other  analogous  caaea.  Dr.  Rolle  ("Der  Mensch,  seine  Abatam- 
mung,'  &c..  1S65.  s.  SO)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Khanlkof,  that  the 
weater  number  oC  Geramn  famillea  settled  in  Georgia,  have  acquired 
in  the  course  of  two  generations  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Mr.  D.  Forbea 
informs  m©  that  the  Quichaus  In  the  Andes  vary  greatly  in  color, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  valleys  lnhablt<>d  by  them. 

•*  ?!arlan,  'Meiliciil  Restarches,'  p,  532.  Quatrefages  ('Unite  de  I'Es- 
pecc  IJnmnfnc.'  ISDJ,  J^.  IS^  hz^E  nonected  raiich  ev\afYkcfe  ot\  \:ti\?. "\\«i'a.i\. 
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If,  however,  we  look  to  the  races  of  man  a^  distributed  over  the 
world,  we  must  infer  that  their  characteristic  dififerences  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  direct  action  of  different  conditions  of 
life,  even  after  exposure  to  them  for  an  enormous  period  of  time. 
The  Esquimaux  live  exclusively  on  animal  food;  they  are 
clothed  In  thick  fur,  and  are  exposed  to  intense  cold  and  to  pro- 
longed darkness;  yet  they  do  not  differ  in  any  extreme  degree 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  China,  who  live  entirely  on 
vegetable  food,  and  are  exposed  almost  naked  to  a  hot,  glaring 
climate.  The  anclothed  Fuegians  live  on  the  marine  productions 
of  their  inhospitable  shores ;  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil  wander 
about  the  hot  forests  of  the  interior  and  live  chiefly  on  vegetable 
productions;  yet  these  tribes  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that 
the  Fuegians  on  board  the  "Beagle"  were  mistaken  by  some  Bra- 
zilians for  Botocudos.  The  Botocudos  again,  as  well  as  the  other 
inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  are  wholly  different  from  the 
Negroes  who  inhabit  the  opposite  stores  of  the  Atlantic,  are  ex- 
posed to  a  nearly  similar  climate,  and  follow  nearly  the  same 
habits  of  life. 

Nor  can  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man  be  accounted 
for  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  or  decreased  use  of 
parts,  except  to  a  quite  inslgnifleant  degree.  Men  who  habitu- 
ally live  In  canoes,  may  have  their  lege  somewhat  stunted;  those 
who  inhabit  lofty  regions  may  have  their  chests  enlarged;  and 
those  who  constantly  use  certain  sense-organs  may  have  the 
cavities  in  which  they  are  lodged  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and 
their  features  consequently  a  little  modified.  With  civilized  na- 
tions, the  reduced  size  of  the  jaws  from  lessened  use — the  habit- 
ual play  of  different  muscles  serving  to  express  different  emo- 
tions—and  the  Increased  size  of  the  brain  from  greater  intellect- 
ual activity,  have  together  produced  a  considerable  effect  on 
their  general  appearance  when  compared  with  savages."  In- 
creased bodily  stature,  without  any  corresponding  Increase  io 
the  size  of  the  brain,  may  (judging  from  the  previously  adduced 
case  of  rabbits),  have  given  to  some  races  an  elongated  skull  of 
the  dolichocephalic  type. 

Lastly,  the  little-understood  principle  of  correlated  develop- 
ment has  sometimes  come  into  action^  as  in  the  case  of  great 
muscular  development  and  strongly  projecting  supra-orbital 
ridges.  The  color  of  the  skin  and  hair  are  plainly  correlated,  as 
is  the  texture  of  the  hair  with  its  color  in  the  Mandans  of  North 
America,"*    The  color  also  of  the  akin,  and  the  odor  emitted  by  it. 


•'  See   Prof,    Schaaffhausen,    tranalat.   in   'Anthropological    Review,* 
Oct.   18S8,  p.   429. 

•«Mr.  Catlin  »tateB  ('N.  AmeirlcaJi  Indians,'  8rd  edit.  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  49> 

thBt  in  the  whole  trn>e  of  the  Mandana,  about  one  In  ten  or  twelve 

of  the  memberB,  of  all  ages  and  both  eexea,  have  brlg'ht  silvery  gray 
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are  likewise  in  some  manner  oonnected.  With  the  hreeda  of  aheep 
the  number  of  hairs  within  a  given  space  and  the  number  of  the 
excretory  pores  are  related.**  If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy 
of  our  domegticated  animals,  many  modiflcations  of  structure  in 
man  probably  come  under  this  principle  of  correlated  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  external  characteristic  differences 
between  the  races  of  man  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  nor  by 
the  effects  of  the  continued  use  of  parts,  nor  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  correlation.  We  are  therefore  led  to  inquire  whether 
slight  individual  differences,  to  which  man  is  eminently  liable, 
may  not  have  been  preeerved  and  augmented  during  a  long  Beries 
of  generations  through  natural  selection.  But  here  we  are  at 
once  met  by  the  objection  that  beneficial  variations  alone  can  be 
thus  preserved;  and  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  although 
always  liable  to  err  on  this  head,  none  of  the  differences  between 
the  races  of  man  are  of  any  direct  or  special  service  to  him.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  or  social  faculties  must  of  course  he  ex- 
cepted from  this  remark.  The  great  variability  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal differences  between  the  races  of  man,  likewise  indicates 
that  they  cannot  be  of  much  importance;  for  if  important,  they 
would  Jong  ago  have  been  either  fixed  and  preserved,  or  elimi- 
nated. In  this  respect  man  resembles  those  forms,  called  by 
naturalists  protean  or  polymorphic,  which  have  remained  ex- 
tremely variable,  owing,  as  it  eeems,  to  such  variations  being  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  and  to  their  having  thua  escaped  the  ac- 
tion of  natural  selection. 

We  have  thus  far  been  baffled  in  all  our  attempts  to  account 
for  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man;  but  there  remains 
one  important  agency,  namely  Sexual  Selection,  whIcJi  appears  to 
have  acted  powerfully  on  man,  as  on  many  other  animals.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  assert  that  sexual  selection  will  account  for  all  the 
differences  between  the  races.  An  unexplained  residuum  is  left, 
about  which  we  can  only  say,  in  our  Ignorance,  that  as  Individu- 
als are  continually  born  with,  for  instance,  heads  a  little  rounder 
or  narrower,  and  with  noses  a  little  longer  or  shorter,  such  slight 
differences  might  become  fixed  and  uniform,  if  the  unknown 
agencies  which  Induced  them  were  to  act  in  a  more  constant 
manner,  aided  by  long-continued  intercrossing.  Such  variations 
come  under  the  provisional  class,  alluded  to  in  our  second  chap- 


hair,  which  Is  hereditary.  Now  this  hair  is  as  coarse  and  harsh  as 
that  of  a  horse's  mane,  whilst  the  hair  of  other  colors  is  fine  and  soft. 
•On  the  odor  of  the  skin,  Godron,  'Sur  I'Espece,*  torn.  Jl.  p.  217. 
On  the  pores  In  the  skin,  Dr.  Wilckens,  'Die  Aufgaben  der  Land- 
wJrlh.  Kootechnik,'  1869,  s.  7. 
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ter,  which  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  are  often  called  spon* 
taneous.  Nor  do  I  pretend  that  the  effects  of  sexual  selectloo  ca« 
be  indicated  with  scientific  precision;  but  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  if  man  had  not  been  modified  by 
this  agency,  which  appears  to  have  acted  powerfully  on  innumer- 
able animals.  It  can  further  be  shown  that  the  differences  b9- 
tween  the  races  of  man,  as  in  color,  hairiness,  form  of  features, 
&c.,  are  of  a  kind  which  might  have  been  expected  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  sexual  selection.  But  in  order  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject properly,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  pass  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  in  review.  I  have  therefore  devoted  to  it  the  Second 
Part  of  this  work.  At  the  close  I  shall  return  to  man,  and,  after 
attempting  to  show  how  far  he  has  been  modified  through  sexual 
selection,  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  chapters  in  this  Rnit 
Part. 


Note  on  the  Resemblances  and  Differences  in  the  Stbuctitbb 
AND  THE  Development  of  the  Bbain  in  Man  and  Apbs. 
By  Pbofessob  Huxley,  F.E.S. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
differences  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  man  and  the  apes, 
which  arose  some  fifteen  years  ago,  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
though  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute  is,  at  present,  totally 
different  from  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  originally  asserted 
and  re-asserted,  with  singular  pertinacity,  that  the  brain  of  all 
apes,  even  the  highest,  differs  from  that  of  man,  in  the  absence  of 
such  conspicuous  structures  as  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  with  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and 
the  hippocampus  minor,  contained  in  those  lobes,  which  are  so 
obvious  in  man. 

But  the  truth  that  the  three  structures  in  question  are  as  well 
developed  in  apes'  as  in  human  brains,  or  even  better;  and  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  Primates  (if  we  exclude  the  Lemurs) 
to  have  these  parts  well  developed,  stands  at  present  on  as  secure 
a  basis  as  any  proposition  in  comparative  anatomy.  Moreover,  It 
is  admitted  by  every  one  of  the  long  series  of  anatomists  who,  of 
late  years,  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
complicated  sulci  and  gyri  which  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  man  and  the  higher  apes,  that  they  are 
disposed  after  the  very  same  pattern  in  him,  as  in  them.  Every 
principal  gyrus  and  sulcus  of  a  chimpanzee's  brain  is  clearly  rep- 
resented in  that  of  a  man,  so  that  the  terminology  which  applies 
to  the  one  answers  for  the  ether.  On  this  point  there  is  no  dif- 
ference  ot  opinion.    Some  years  since,  Professor  Bischofl    pub- 
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lished  a  memoir"  on  the  cerebral  convolutions  ot  man  and  apes; 
and  aa  tte  purpose  of  my  learned  colleague  was  certainly  not  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  differences  between  apes  and  men 
in  this  respect,  I  am  g'lad  to  malie  a  citation  from  him. 

"That  the  apes,  and  especially  the  orangr,  chimpanzee  and  gorilla, 
"come  very  close  to  man  in  their  organization,  much  nearer  than 
"to  any  other  animal,  is  a  well-lnxown  fact,  disputed  by  nobody, 
"Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  organization 
"alone,  no  one  probably  would  ever  have  disputed  the  view  ot 
"Linnaeus,  that  man  should  be  placed,  merely  as  a  peculiar  species, 
"at  the  head  of  the  mammalia  and  of  those  apes.  Both  show,  in 
"all  their  organs,  so  close  an  affinity,  that  the  most  exact  anatomi- 
"cal  investigation  is  needed  In  order  to  demonstrate  those  rlif- 
"ferencea  which  really  exist.  So  it  is  with  the  brains.  The  brains 
"of  man,  the  orang,  the  chimpanzee,  the  gorilla,  in  spite  of  all  the 
"important  differences  which  they  present,  come  very  close  to  one 
"another"  (1.  c.  p.  101). 

There  remains,  then,  no  dispute  as  to  the  resemblance  in  funda- 
mental characters,  between  the  ape's  brain  and  man's;  nor  any 
as  to  the  wonderfully  close  similarity  between  the  chimpanzee, 
orang  and  man,  in  even  the  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
gyri  and  sulci  of  the  cerebral  hemlaphereB.  Nor,  turning  to  the 
differences  between  the  brains  of  the  highest  apes  and  that  of  man, 
is  there  any  serious  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
differences.  It  is  admitted  that  the  man's  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  absolutely  and  relatively  larger  than  those  of  the  orang  and 
chimpanzee;  that  his  frontal  lobes  are  less  excavated  by  the  up- 
ward protrusion  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits;  that  his  gyri  and  sulci 
are,  as  a  rule,  lees  symmetrically  disposed,  and  present  a  greater 
number  of  secondary  plications.  And  it  Is  admitted  that,  as  a  rule, 
in  man,  the  temporo-occipltat  or  "external  perpendicular"  flsaure, 
which  ia  usually  so  strongly  marked  a  feature  of  the  ape's  brain 
is  but  faintly  marked.  But  it  is  also  clear,  that  none  of  these  dif- 
ferences constitutes  a  sharp  demarcation  between  the  man's,  and 
the  ape's  brain.  In  respect  to  the  external  perpendicular  fissure 
of  Gratiolet,  in  the  human  brain,  for  instance,  Professor  Turner 
remarks:" 

"In  some  brains  it  appears  simply  as  an  Indentation  of  the  mar- 
"gin  of  the  hemispheres,  but,  in  others,  it  extends  tor  some  distance 
"more  or  less  transversely  outwards.  I  saw  it  in  the  right  hemis- 
"phere  of  a  female  brain  pass  more  than  two  inches  outwards; 
"and  in  another  specimen,  also  the  right  hemisphere,  it  proceeded 


™  'Die  GroBshIrn-W!n(Jungen  des  Menschen;'    'Abliandlungen  der  K. 
Baj'erlfichen  Akademie,"  Bel.  x,,  186S. 
"  'Convolutions   of  the   Human  Cerebrum  Topographically  Consld- 
\«red,'  1S66,  p.  12. 
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"for  four-tenths  of  an  Inch  outwards,  and  then  extended  down- 
awards,  as  far  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
"hemisphere.  The  imperfect  definition  of  this  fissure  in  the  ma- 
"jorlty  of  human  brains,  as  compared  with  its  remarkable  distinct- 
''ness  in  the  brain  of  most  Quadrumana,  is  owing  to  the  presence 
"in  the  former,  of  certain  superficial,  well  marked,  secondary  con- 
"volutions  which  bridge  it  over  and  connect  the  parietal  with  the 
"occipital  lobe.  The  closer  the  first  of  these  bridging  gyri  lies  to 
"the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  shorter  is  the  external  parieto-occip- 
"ital  fissure"  (1.  c.  p.  12). 

The  obliteration  of  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  of  Grat- 
lolet,  therefore,  is  not  a  constant  character  of  the  human  braiu. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  full  development  is  not  a  constant  character 
of  the  higher  ape's  brain.  For,  in  the  chimpanzee,  the  more  or 
less  extensive  obliteration  of  the  external  perpendicular  sulcus  by 
"bridging  convolutions,"  on  one  side  or  the  other,  has  been  noted 
over  and  over  again  by  Prof.  Rolleston,  Mr.  Marshall,  M.  Broca 
and  Professor  Turner.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  special  paper  on 
this  subject  the  latter  writes:" 

"The  three  specimens  of  the  brain  of  a  chimpanzee  Just  de- 
"scribed,  prove,  that  the  generalization  which  Gratiolet  has  at- 
"tempted  to  draw  of  the  complete  absence  of  the  first  connecting 
"convolution  and  the  concealment  of  the  second,  as  essentially 
"characteristic  features  in  the  brain  of  this  animal,  is  by  no  means 
"universally  applicable.  In  only  one  specimen  did  the  brain,  in 
"these  particulars,  follow  the  law  which  Gratiolet  has  expressed. 
"As  regards  the  presence  of  the  superior  bridging-convolution,  I 
"am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  existed  in  one  hemisphere,  at 
"least,  in  a  majority  df  the  b.rains  of  this  animal  which  have,  up 
"to  this  time,  been  figured  or  described.  The  superficial  position 
"of  the  second  bridging  convolution  is  evidently  less  frequent,  and 
"has  as  yet,  I  believe,  only  been  seen  in  the  brain  (A)  recorded  In 
"this  communication.  The  asymmetrical  arrangement  in  the  con- 
"volutions  of  the  two  hemispheres,  which  previous  observers  have 
"referred  to  in  their  descriptions  is  also  well  illustrated  in  these 
"specimens"  (pp.  8,  9). 

Even  were  the  presence  of  the  temporo-occipital,  or  external  per- 
pendicular, sulcus  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  higher  apes 
and  man,  the  value  of  such  a  distinctive  character  would  be  ren- 
dered very  doubtful  by  the  structure  of  the  Brain  in  the  Platy- 
rhine  apes.  In  fact  while  the  temporo-occipital  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  of  sulci  in  the  Catarhine,  or  Old  World,  apes,  it  is  never 
v6ry  strongly  developed  in  the  New  World  apes;  it  Is  absent  in 

"Notes  more  especially  on  the  bridging'  convolutions  In  the  Brain 
of  the  Chimpanzee,  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh/ 
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the  smaller  Platyrhini;  rudimentary  In  Pithecia;^  and  more  or 
less  obliterated  by  bridging  convolutions  in  Ateles. 

A  character  which  is  thus  variable  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
group  can  have  no  gi'eat  taxonomlc  value. 

It  is  further  established,  that  the  degree  of  asymmetry  of  the 
convolution  of  the  two  sides  in  the  human  brain  is  eubject  to 
much  individual  variation;  and  that,  in  those  individuals  of  the 
Bushman  race  who  have  been  examiued,  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the 
two  hemispheres  are  considerably  less  complicated  and  more  sym- 
metrical  than  in  the  European  brain,  while,  in  some  individuals 
of  the  chimpanzee,  their  complexity  and  asymmetry  become  no- 
table. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  brain  of  a  young  male 
chimpanzee  figured  by  M.  Broca.  ('L'ardre  des  Primates,'  p.  165, 
fig.  11.) 

Again,  as  respects  the  question  of  absolute  size,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  difference  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
healthy  human  brain  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
smallest  healthy  human  brain  and  the  largest  chimpanzee's  or 
orang's  l>rain. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  which  the  orang's  and 
chimpanzee's  brains  resemble  man's  but  in  which  they  differ  from 
the  lower  apes,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  two  corpora  candicantla 
— the  Cynomorpha  having  but  one. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  do  not  hesitate  in  this  year  1874,  to  re- 
peat and  insist  upon  the  proposition  which  I  enunciated  In  186;i.  * 

"So  far  as  cerebral  structure  goes,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  man 
"differs  leas  from  the  chimpanzee  or  the  orang,  than  these  do  even 
"from  the  monkeys,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  brain  ol! 
"the  chimpanzee  and  of  man  is  almost  insignificant,  when  com- 
"pared  with  that  between  the  chimpanzee  brain  and  that  of  a  Le- 
"mur." 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  refeiTed,  Professor  Blschoff  does 
not  deny  the  second  part  of  this  statement,  but  he  first  makes  the 
irrelevant  remark  that  it  is  not  wonderful  If  the  brains  of  an  orang 
and  a  Lemur  are  very  different;  and  secondly,  goes  on  to  assert 
that,  "if  we  successively  compare  the  brain  of  a  man  with  that  of 
"an  orang;  the  brain  of  this  with  that  of  a  chimpanzee;  of  this 
"with  that  of  a  gorilla,  and  so  on  of  a  Hylobates.  Semnopithecus, 
"Cynocephalus,  Cercopithecus,  Macacus,  Cebus,  Callithrlx,  Lemur, 
"Slenops,  Hapale,  we  shall  not  meet  with  a  greater  or  even  as 
"great  a  break  in  the  degree  of  development  of  the  convolutions, 
"as  we  find  between  the  brain  of  a  man  and  that  of  an  orang  or 
"chimpanzee." 


■"  Flower  'On  the  Anatomy  of  Plthecia  Mouachus,' 
the  Zoological  Society.'  1R52. 
**  'Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  p.  102. 
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To  which  I  reply,  flratly,  that  whether  thJa  asaertlon  be  true  or 
false,  it  has  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  the  proposition  euun- 
ciated  In  'Man's  Place  In  Nature,'  which  refers  not  to  the  develop™ 
ment  of  the  convolutions  alone,  but  to  the  structure  of  the  whole 
brain.  If  Professor  Biachoff  had  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  p. 
96  of  the  work  he  criticizes.  In  fact,  he  would  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "And  it  is  a  remarkable  cireumBtance  that 
"though,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  there  la  one 
"true  structural  break  in  the  series  of  forms  of  Simian  brains, 
"this  hiatus  does  not  lie  between  man  and  the  manlike  apes,  but 
"between  the  lower  and  the  lowest  Simians,  or  in  other  words, 
^'between  the  Old  and  New  World  apea  and  monkeys  and  the  Le- 
*'murB,  Every  Lemur  which  has  yet  been  examined,  in  fact,  has 
"its  cerebellum  partially  visible  from  above;  and  its  posterior  lobe, 
"with  the  contained  posterior  cornu  and  hippocampus  minor,  more 
"or  less  rudimentary.  Every  marmoset,  American  monkey.  Old 
"World  monkey,  baboon,  or  manlike  ape,  on  the  contrary,  has  its 
"cerebellum  entirely  hidden,  posteriorly,  by  the  cerebral  lobes,  and 
"possesses  a  large  posterior  cornu  with  a  well-developed  hlppo- 
"campus  minor." 

This  statement  was  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  what  was 
known  when  it  was  made;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  mc  to  be  more 
than  appareatly  weakened  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
relatively  small  development  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  Siamang 
and  In  the  Howling  monkey.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional 
brevity  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  these  two  species,  no  one  will 
pretend  that  their  brains,  in  the  slightest  degree,  approach  those 
of  the  Lemurs.  And  if,  Instead  of  putting  Hapale  out  of  its  nat- 
ural place,  as  Professor  BischofT  most  unaccountably  does,  we 
write  the  series  of  animals  he  has  chosen  to  mention  as  follows: 
Homo,  PithecuB,  Troglodytes,  Hylobates,  Scmnopithecus,  Cynoce- 
phalua,  Cercoplthecus,  Macacns,  Cebus,  CalHthrix,  Hapale,  Lemur, 
Stenops,  I  venture  to  reaffirm  that  the  great  break  in  this  series 
lies  between  Hapale  and  Lemur,  and  that  this  break  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  that  between  any  other  two  terms  of  that 
series.  Professor  Blschoff  ignores  the  fact  that  long  before  he 
wrote,  Gratiolet  had  attggested  the  separation  of  the  Lemurs  from 
the  other  Primates  on  the  very  ground  of  the  difference  in  their 
cerebral  characters;  and  that  Professor  Flower  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing obervations  In  the  course  of  his  description  of  the  brain  of 
the  Javan  Loris." 

"And  it  la  especially  remarkable  that,  fn  the  development  of  the 
"posterior  lobes,  there  is  no  approximation  to  the  Lemurine,  short 
"hemisphered,  brain,  in  those  monkeys  which  eire  commonly  sup- 
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"poeed  to  approacti  this  family  in  other  reepects,  viz.,  tbe  lower 
"naembei's  of  the  Platyrhlne  group," 

So  far  as  tlie  Btriicture  of  the  adult  brain  la  concerned,  then,  the 
very  considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge,  which  have  been, 
made  by  the  researches  of  so  many  investigators,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  fully  justify  the  statement  which  I  made  in  1863.  But 
it  has  been  said  that,  admitting  the  similarity  between  tbe  adult 
brains  of  man  and  apes,  they  are  nevertheless,  in  reality,  widely 
different,  becaiwe  they  exhibit  fundamental  differences  in  the 
mode  of  their  development.  No  one  would  be  more  ready  than 
I  to  admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  if  such  fundamental  dif- 
ferences of  development  really  exist.  But  I  deny  that  they  do 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fundamental  agreement  in  the 
development  of  the  brain  in  men  and  apes. 

Gratiolet  originated  the  statement  that  there  ia  a  fundamental 
difference  in  tbe  development  of  the  brains  of  apes  and  that  of 
man — consisting  of  this;  that,  in  the  apes,  the  sulci  which  first 
make  their  appearance  are  situated  on  the  posterior  region  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  while,  in  the  human  f<£tus,  the  sulci  first  be- 
come visible  on  the  frontal  lobes.'* 

This  general  statement  is  based  upon  two  observations,  the  ouo 
at  a  Gibbon  almost  ready  to  be  born,  in  which  the  posterior  syrl 
were  "weU  developed,"  while  those  of  the  frontal  lobes  were 
"hardly  Indicated"^  (1,  c.  p.  39),  and  the  other  of  a  human  foetus 
at  the  22Dd  or  23rd  week  of  uterogestation,  in  which  Gratiolet  notes 
that  tbe  insula  was  uncovered,  but  that  nevertheless  "des  ineis- 


'•  "Chez  tous  lea  singes,  lea  pUa  pDaterieirrs  se  developpent  !es  pre- 
•*ibV«tb;  lea  pile  anterieurs  se  developp«nt  pliM  tard,  aussi  la  vertebre 
"ocolplUUe  et  la  parietaJe  sont-elles  re]atlvement  tros^randes  chei  I» 
"toetua  L'Honame  presente  une  exception  remarquable  quant  a 
"repiMiue  de  TapparUioa  des  piis  frontaux,  qui  sont  les  premiers  in- 
"diques;  mais  le  deveioppemeni  general  du  lob©  frontal,  eavlsae© 
"seulement  par  rapport  a  eon  volume,  suit  lea  raemes  Ioib  que  dans 
"les  Bln&es:"  Gratiolet,  'Memoire  sur  les  plis  cerebraux  de  THomme 
et  dee  Primates,'  p.  39,  tab.  iv.  fig.  3. 

"^ Oratiolet's  words  are  <1.  c.  p.  S9>:  "Dans  le  foetus  dont  II  a'agit 
*^e8  plia  cerebraux  poEterleurs  Bont  bien  developpea,  tandis  que  les 
"pUs  du  lobe  frontal  sonl  a  peine  indkiues."  The  figure,  however 
<P).  Iv.  flg.  3),  sbows  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  one  of  the  frontal 
sulci,  plainly  enough.  Nevertheless,  M.  AUx,  Jn  hJs  'Notice  aur  lea 
travaux  anthropoJoglquea  de  Gratiolet'  (Mem.  de  la  Soclete  d'Anthro- 
pologle  de  Paris,  ItsSS,  p.  32),  writes  thus:  "Gratiolet  a  eu  enlre  les 
"mains  Je  cerveau  d'un  foetus  de  Gibbon,  singe  emlnemraent  supe- 
•"rfeur,  et  tenement  rapproche  de  I'orang,  que  des  naturallstes  tres- 
"competents  I'ont  range  parmi  lee  anthropoldes.  M.  Huxley,  par  ex- 
*'etnple,  n'heslte  pas  sur  ce  point.  Eh  bien,  c'est  sur  le  cerveau  d'un. 
"foetus  de  Gibbon  qne  Gratiolet  a  vu  les  cSrccnvolutlona  Hn  lobe  tem- 
"poro-aphenoidal  deja  developpees  lorsrju'll   n'existent  pas  encore  de 
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"urea  sdment  le  lobe  aat^rieur,  une  sciBaure  peu  profonde  indlque 
"la  separation  du  lobe  occipital,  trea-rfiduit  d'ailleurs  d^^  cette 
"fepoque.  Le  reste  de  la  surface  cfirfibrale  est  encore  absolument 
"llBse." 

Three  views  of  the  brain  are  given  in  Plate  11.  flgp.  1,  2,  3,  of 
the  work  cited,  showing  the  upper,  lateral  and  Inferior  views  of 
the  hemiBpheres,  but  not  the  Inner  view.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  figure  by  no  means  bears  out  Gratiolet's  description,  Inas^ 
much  as  the  fissure  (anterotemporal)  on  the  posterior  half  of  the 
face  of  the  hemisphere  is  more  marked  than  any  of  those  vaguely 
indicated  in  the  anterior  half.  If  the  figure  is  correct  it  in  no  way 
jUBtifies  Gratiolet's  conclusion:  "11  y  a  done  entre  cea  cerveaux 
"[those  of  a  Callithrix  and  of  a  Gibbon]  et  celui  du  foetus  humain 
"une  diffSrenee  fondamental.  Chez  celui-ci,  longtemps  avant  que 
"les  plis  temporaux  apparaissent,  lea  plis  frontaux  essayent  d'ex- 
*'i3ter." 

Since  Gratiolet's  time,  however,  the  development  of  the  gyrl  and 
sulci  of  the  brain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  renewed  investiga- 
tion by  Schmidt,  Bischoff,  Pansch,'*  and  more  particularly  by 
Ecker,™  whose  work  la  not  only  the  latest,  but  by  far  the  most 
complete,  memoir  on  the  BUbject. 

The  final  results  of  their  inquiries  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  In  the  human  foetus,  the  sylvian  flasure  is  formed  In  the 
course  of  the  third  month  of  uterogeetation.  In  this,  and  in  the 
fourth  mouth,  the  cerebral  hemlsphereB  are  smooth  and  rounded 
(with  the  exception  of  the  eylvian  depression),  and  they  project 
backwards  far  beyond  the  cerebellum. 

2.  The  Bulcl,  properly  bo  called,  begin  to  appear  In  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month  of  foetal  life,  but  Ecker  is  careful  to  point  out  that,  not 
only  the  time,  but  the  order,  of  their  appearance  1b  subject  to  con- 
siderable individual  variation.  In  no  case,  however,  are  either 
the  frontal  or  the  temporal  sulci  the  earliest. 

The  first  which  appears,  in  fact,  lies  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
hemisphere  (whence  doubtless  Gratiolet,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  examined  that  face  in  his  foBtus,  overlooked  it),  and  is  either 
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"pUs  Bur  le  lobe  frontaL  II  etalt  done  bien  autorise  a  dire  que,  cbes 
"rhomme  tes  clrconvolutiona  apparaissent  d'a  en  on,  tandis  que  ches 
"lea  aingrea  elles  se  developpent  d'&j  en  a." 

■ra  'Ueber  dte  typiache  Anordnung  der  Purchen  und  Windungen  auf 
den  Grosshlrn-HeTnlapharen  des  Menschen  und  der  Affen.'  'Archlv 
fur  Anthropologle,'  ill.,   Igfig. 

"  *Zur  Entwlckelungs  Geschichte  der  Furchen  und  Windungen  der 
Grosahlrn-Hemiapharea  im  Foetus  dea  Menschen.'    'Archlv  fur 
tbropologle,'  Hi..  1868, 
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the  internal  perpendicular  (occipito-parietal),  or  the  calcarine  sul- 
cus, these  two  being  close  together  and  eventually  running  inta 
one  another.  As  a  rule  the  occipito-parietal  is  the  earlier  of  the 
two. 

3.  At  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  another  sulcua,  the  "posterio, 
parietal,"  or  "Fissure  of  Rolando"  Is  developed,  and  it  is  followed, 
in  the  course  of  the  sixth  month,  by  the  other  principal  sulci  ot  the 
frontal,  parietal,  temporal  and  occipital  iobes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  clear  evidence  that  one  of  these  constantly  appears  be- 
fore the  other;  and  it  Is  remarkable  that,  in  the  brain  at  the 
period  described  and  figured  by  Ecker  (1.  c.  p.  212-13,  Taf.  II.  flgs,  1, 
2,  3,  4),  the  antero-temporal  sulcus  (scissure  parall^le)  so  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  ape's  brain,  is  as  well,  If  not  better  developed  than 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  is  much  more  marked  than  the  proper 
frontal  sulci. 

Taking  the  facta  as  they  now  stand,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
order  of  the  appearance  of  the  sulci  and  gyri  in  the  feetal  human 
brain  la  In  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, and  with  the  view  that  man  has  been  evolved  from  some 
ape-like  form;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  form  was, 
in  many  respects,  different  from  any  member  of  the  Primates  now 
living. 

Von  Baer  taught  us,  half  a  century  ago,  that,  in  the  course  of 
their  development,  allied  animals  put  on,  at  first,  the  characters  of 
the  greater  groups  to  which  they  belong,  and,  by  degrees,  assume 
those  which  restrict  them  within  the  limits  of  their  family,  genus, 
end  species;  and  he  proved,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  develop- 
mental stage  of  a  higher  animal  is  precisely  similar  to  the  adult 
condition  of  any  lower  anlmaJ.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  a 
frog  passes  through  the  condition  of  a  fish,  inasmuch  as  at  one 
period  of  its  life  the  tadpole  has  all  the  characters  of  a  fish,  and, 
if  it  went  no  further,  would  have  to  be  grouped  among  fishes. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  tadpole  is  very  different  from  any 
known  fish. 

In  like  manner,  the  brain  of  a  human  foetus,  at  the  fifth  month, 
may  correctly  be  said  to  be,  not  only  the  brain  of  an  ape,  but  that 
of  an  Arctopithecine  or  marmopet-litae  ape;  for  its  hemispheres, 
with  their  great  posterior  lobster,  and  with  no  sulci  but  the  syl- 
vian and  the  calcarine,  present  the  characteristics  found  only  in 
the  group  of  the  Arctopithecine  Primates.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
as  Gratiolet  remarks,  that,  in  its  widely  open  sylvian  fissure,  it 
differs  from  the  brain  of  any  actual  marmoset.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  much  more  similar  to  the  brain  of  an  advanced  fcEtus  of  a 
marmoset  But  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  development  of 
the  brain  in  the  marmosets.  In  the  PlatyrhinI  proper,  the  only 
observation  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  due  to  Pansch,  who 
found  In  the  brain  of  a  foetal  Cebus  Apella,  in  addition  to  the 
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sylvian  flsBure  and  the  deep  calcarine  fissure,  only  a  very  shalJow 
anterotempoTal  fissure  (seissure  parallSle  of  Gratiolet). 

Now  this  fact,  taken  together  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
anterotemporal  sulcus  is  present  in  such  Platjrhini  as  the  Sai- 
miri,  which  present  mere  traces  of  sulci  on  the  anterior  half  of 
the  exterior  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  none  at  alJ,  undoubt- 
edly, so  far  as  it  goes,  affords  fair  evidence  in  favor  of  Gratiolet's 
hypothesis,  that  the  posterior  sulci  appear  before  the  anterior,  in 
the  brains  of  the  Platyrhini.  But,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  rule  which  may  hold  good  for  the  Platyrhini  extends  to  the 
Catartinl.  We  have  no  information  whatever  respecting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  in  the  Cynomorpha;  and,  as  regards  the 
Anthropomorpha,  nothing  but  the  account  of  the  brain  of  the 
Gibbon,  near  birth,  already  referred  to.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  sulci  of  a  chim- 
paDzee'a,  or  orang's,  brain  do  not  appear  In  the  same  order  as  a 
man's. 

Gratiolet  opens  hia  preface  with  the  aphorism.  "II  est  dangereux 
"dans  les  sciences  de  conclure  trop  vite."  I  fear  he  must  have  for- 
gotten this  sound  maxim  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  discus- 
sion of  the  differences  between  men  and  apes,  in  the  body  of  his 
work.  No  doubt,  the  excellent  author  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable contributions  to  the  just  understanding  of  the  mammal- 
ian brain  which  has  ever  been  made,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  admit  the  insufficiency  of  his  data  had  he  lived  to  profit  by  the 
advance  of  inquiry.  The  misfortune  is  that  his  conclusions  have 
been  employed  by  persons  incompetent  to  appreciate  their  tonor 
dation,  as  arguments  in  favor  of  obscurantism,*" 

But  it  is  important  to  remark  that,  whether  Gratiolet  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  hypotheBla  respecting  the  relative  order  of  appear- 
ance of  the  temporal  and  frontal  sulci,  the  fact  remains;  that,  be- 
fore either  temporal  or  frontal  sulci,  appear,  the  foetal  brain  of 
man  presents  characters  which  are  found  only  in  the  lowest  group 
of  the  Primates  (leaving  out  the  Lemurs) ;  and  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case,  if  man  has  resulted 
from  the  gradual  modification  of  the  same  form  as  that  from 
which  the  other  Primates  have  sprung. 
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^  For  example.  M.  I'Abbe  Lecomte  In  his  terrible  pamphlet  Xe 
winisme  et  Torlglne  de  THomme,*  1873. 
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SEXUAL  SELECTION. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 
PBINCHPLES   OF  8EXUAX.  SELECTION. 

S^ondary    sexual    characters — Sejcual    selection— Manner    of    action— 

^  Excess  of  males— Polygamy— The  male  alone  generally  modified 
through  sexual  selection — Eagerness  of  the  male — Variability  of 
the  Tnale^Cholce  exerted  by  the  female — Sexual  compared  with 
natural  selection — Inheritance,  at  corresponding'  periods  of  life, 
at  corresponding  seasons  of  the  year,  and  as  limited  by  sex- Re- 
lations between  the  several  forms  of  inheritance — Causes  why  one 
Bex  and  the  young  are  not  modified  through  sexual  selection— Sup- 
plement on  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom— The  proportion  of  the  sexes  In  relation  to 
natural  selection. 


With   animals  which   have  their   sexea   separated,   the   males 
necessarily  differ  from  the  females  in  their  organs  of  reproduc- 

sexual    charaeters.    But  the 
has  called  secondary  sexual 


1. 


tlon;  and  these  are  the  primary 
sexes  often  differ  In  what  Hunter 
characters,  which  are  not  directly  connected  -with  the  act  of  re- 
production; for  Instance,  the  male  possesses  certain  organs  of 
sense  or  locomotion,  of  which  the  female  is  quite  destitute,  or  has 
thCTS  more  highly-developed,  in  order  that  he  may  readily  find  or 
reach  her;  or  again  the  male  has  special  organs  of  prehensloEL 
for  holding  her  securely.  These  latter  organs,  of  infinitely  di- 
versified kinds,  gradaate  into  those  which  are  commonly  ranked 
as  primary,  and  in  some  cases  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
them;  we  see  instances  of  this  in  the  complex  appendages  at  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen  in  male  insects.  Unlesa  indeed  we  conflne 
the  term  "primary"  to  the  reproductive  glands,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  called  primary  and  which 
secondary. 
The  female  often  differs  from  the  male  in  baring  organs  for 
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the  nourishment  or  protection  of  her  young,  such  as  the  mam- 
mary glands  ol  mammals,  and  the  abdominal  sacks  of  the  marsu- 
pials. In  some  few  cases  also  the  male  possesses  similar  organs, 
■which  are  -wanting  in  the  female,  such  as  the  receptacles  for  the 
ova  in  certain  male  flshes,  and  those  temporarily  developed  in 
certain  male  frogs.  The  females  of  most  hees  are  provided!  with 
a  special  apparatus  for  collecting  and  carrying  pollen,  and  theii* 
ovipositor  is  modified  into  a  sting  for  the  defense  of  the  larvae  and 
the  community.  Many  similar  cases  could  be  given,  hut  they  do 
not  here  concern  us.  There  are,  however,  other  sexual  differ- 
ences quite  unconnected  with  the  primary  reproductive  organs , 
and  it  is  with  these  that  we  are  more  especially  concerned — such 
as  the  greater  size,  strength,  and  pugnacity  of  the  male,  hi* 
weapons  of  offense  or  means  of  defense  against  rivals,  his  gaudy 
coloring  and  various  ornaments,  his  power  of  song,  and  other 
such  characters. 

Besides  the  primary  and  secondary  sexual  dlGferences,  such  aa 
the  foregoing,  the  males  and  females  of  some  animals  differ  in 
structures  related  to  different  habits  of  life,  and  not  at  all,  or 
only  indirectly,  to  the  reproductive  functions.  Thus  the  females 
of  certain  flies  (Culicid^  and  Tabanidae)  are  blood-suckers, 
whilst  the  males,  living  on  flowers,  have  mouths  destitute  of 
mindiblea/  The  males  of  certain  moths  and  of  some  crustaceans 
(e.  g.  Tanals)  have  imperfect,  closed  mouths,  and  cannot  feed. 
The  eomplemental  males  of  certain  Cirripedes  live  like  epiphytic 
plants  either  on  the  female  or  the  hermaphrodite  form,  and  are 
destitute  of  a  mouth  and  of  prehensile  limbs.  In  these  cases  it  is 
the  male  which  has  been  modified,  and  has  lost  certain  Important 
organs,  which  the  females  possess.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  fe- 
male which  has  lost  such  parts;  for  Instance,  the  female  glow- 
worm is  destitute  of  wings,  as  also  are  many  female  moths,  some 
of  which  never  leave  their  cocoons.  Many  female  parasitic  crus- 
taceans have  lost  their  natatory  legs.  In  some  weevil-beetlea 
(Curculionidae)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  in  the  lengrth  of  the  rostrum  or  snout;'  but  the  meaning 
of  this  and  of  many  analogous  differences,  is  not  at  all  under- 
stood. Differences  of  structure  between  the  two  sexes  in  relation 
to  different  habits  of  life  are  generally  confined  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals; but  with  some  few  birds  the  beak  of  the  male  differs  from 
that  of  the  female.  In  the  Huia  of  New  Zealand  the  difference  is 
wonderfully  great,  and  we  hear  from  Dr,  Buller"  that  the  male 
uses  his  strong  beak  In  chiselling  the  larvae  of  Insects  out  of  de- 

I  Westwood.  'Modern  Class,  of  Insects.'  vol,  11.  1840,  p.  541.  For  the 
statement  about  TanaiB,  mentioned  below,  I  am  indebted  to  FritB 
MuJler. 

*  Kirby  and  Spence,  'Introduction  to  Entomology,'  vol.  ill.  1826,  p.  309. 
^  'Sirda  ot  New  Zealand,'  1872,  p.  66. 
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cayed  wood,  whilst  the  female  probes  the  softer  parts  with  her 
far  longer,  much  curved  and  pliant  beak:  and  thus  they  mu- 
tually aid  eaeh  other.  In  most  cases,  differences  of  structure 
between  the  sexes  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
propagation  of  the  species:  thus  a  female,  which  has  to  nourish 
a  multitude  of  ova,  requires  more  food  than  the  male,  and  con- 
Bequently  requires  special  means  for  procuring  it  A  male  ani- 
mal, which  lives  for  a  very  short  time,  might  lose  its  organs  for 
procuring  food  through  disuse,  without  detriment;  but  he  would 
retain  his  locomotive  organs  in  a  perfect  state,  so  that  he  might 
reach  the  female.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  might  safely 
lose  her  organs  for  flying,  swimming,  or  walking,  if  she  gradu- 
ally acquired  habits  which  rendered  such  powers  useless. 

We  are,  however,  here  concerned  only  with  sexual  selection. 
This  depends  on  the  advantage  which  certain  individuals  have 
over  others  of  the  same  sex  and  species  solely  in  respect  of  repro- 
duction. When,  as  iu  tbe  cases  above  mentioned,  the  two  sexes 
differ  in  structure  in  relation  to  different  habits  of  life,  they  have 
no  doubt  been  modified  through  natural  selection,  and  by  in- 
heritance limited  to  one  and  the  same  sex.  So  again  the  primary 
sexual  organs,  and  those  for  nourishing  or  protecting  the  young, 
come  under  the  same  Influence;  for  those  Individuals  which  gen- 
erated or  nourished  their  oRspring  beat,  would  leave,  caeteris 
paribus,  the  greatest  number  to  Inherit  their  superiority;  whilst 
those  which  generated  or  nourished  their  offspring  badly,  would 
leave  but  few  to  inherit  their  weaker  powers.  As  the  male  has 
to  find  the  female,  he  requires  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion, 
but  If  these  organs  are  necessary  for  the  other  purposes  of  life, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  they  will  have  been  developed  through 
natural  selection.  When  the  male  has  found  the  female,  he 
sometimes  absolutely  requires  prehensile  organs  to  hold  her; 
thus  Dr,  Wallace  informs  me  that  the  males  of  certain  moths 
cannot  unite  with  the  females  if  their  tarsi  or  feet  are  broken. 
The  males  of  many  oceanic  crustaceans,  when  adult,  have  thetr 
legs  and  antennae  modified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the 
prehension  of  the  female;  hence  we  may  suspect  that  it  is  be- 
cause these  animals  are  washed  about  by  the  waves  of  the  open 
sea,  that  they  require  these  organs  in  order  to  propagate  their 
kind,  and  if  so,  their  development  has  been  the  result  of  ordinary 
or  natural  selection.  Some  animals  extremely  low  In  the  scale 
have  been  modlfled  for  this  same  purpose;  thus  the  males  of 
certain  parasitic  worms,  when  fully  grown,  have  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  terminal  parts  of  their  bodies  roughened  like  a  rasp, 
and  with  this  they  coll  round  and  permanently  hold  the  females.* 

*M.  Perrter  advances  this  case  CRevue  Sclentlflque.'  Feb.  1.  1873, 
p.  ilBSi  as  one  fatal  to  the  belief  In  sexual  selection,  Inasmuch  as  he 
SUPP08P-8   that   I  attribute  all    the   differences   between   ttie  sexes  to 
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When  the  two  sexes  follow  exactly  the  same  habits  of  life,  and 
the  male  has  the  sensory  or  locomotive  organs  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  those  of  the  female,  it  may  be  that  the  perfection  of 
these  is  indispensable  to  the  male  for  Hading  the  female;  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  serve  only  to  give  one  male  an 
advantage  over  another,  for  with  sufficient  time,  the  less  well- 
endowed  males  would  succeed  in  pairing  with  the  females;  and 
judging  from  the  structure  of  the  female,  they  would  be  in  all 
other  respects  equally  well  adapted  for  their  ordinarj'  habits  of 
life.  Since  in  such  cases  the  males  have  acquired  their  present 
structure,  not  from  being  better  fitted  to  survive  in  the  stru^Ie 
for  existence,  but  from  having  gained  an  advantage  over  other 
males,  and  from  having  transmitted  this  advantage  to  their  male 
offspring  alone,  sexual  selection  must  here  have  come  into  action. 
It  was  the  Importance  of  this  distinecion  which  led  me  to  desig- 
nate this  form  of  selection  as  Sexual  Selection.  So  again,  if  the 
chief  service  rendered  to  the  male  by  his  prehensile  organs  ia  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  female  before  the  arrival  of  other 
males,  or  when  assaulted  by  them,  these  organs  will  have  been 
perfected  through  sexual  selection,  that  is  by  the  advantage  ac- 
quired by  certain  individuals  over  their  rivals.  But  in  most  cases 
of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of 
natural  and  sexual  selection.  Whole  chapters  could  be  filled 
with  details  on  the  differeneea  between  the  sexes  in  their  sensory, 
Jocomotive,  and  prehensile  organs.  As,  however,  these  struc- 
tures are  not  more  interesting  than  others  adapted  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  life  I  shall  pass  them  over  almost  entirely, 
giving  only  a  few  instances  under  each  class. 

There  are  many  other  structures  and  instincts  which  must  have 
been  developed  through  sexual  selection — such  as  the  weapons 
of  offense  and  the  means  of  defense  of  the  males  for  fighting 
with  and  driving  away  their  rivals — their  courage  and  pugnacity 
— ^their  various  ornaments — ^thetr  contrivances  for  producing  vo- 
cal or  instrumental  music — and  their  glands  for  emitting  odors, 
most  of  these  latter  structures  serving  only  to  allure  or  excite 
the  female.  It  is  clear  that  these  characters  are  the  result  of 
sexual  and  not  of  ordinary  selection,  since  unarmed,  unoma- 
mented,  or  unattractive  males  would  succeed  equally  well  In  the 

sexual  selection.  This  dlsMnirutshed  naturalist,  therefore,  like  so 
many  other  Frenchmen,  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  even 
the  flrat  prhiclpleB  of  sexual  eelecHon.  An  English  naturalist  ineists 
thtU  the  claspers  of  certain  male  animals  could  not  liave  been  de- 
veloped throurh  the  dboioe  of  the  female!  Had  I  not  met  wltii  thia 
remark,  I  should  not  have  thought  It  possible  for  any  one  to  have 
read  this  chapter  and  to  have  JmaglneO:  that  I  maintain  that  the 
choice  of  the  female  had  an>thlng  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
prebenstle  organs  fn  the  male. 
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battle  for  life  and  In  leaving  a  numerous  progeny,  but  for  the 
presence  of  better  endowed  males.  We* may  infer  that  this, 
would  be  the  case,  becauae  the  females,  which  are  unarmed  and 
unornamented,  are  able  to  survive  and  procreate  their  kind. 
Secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  kind  just  referred  to.  will  be 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  as  being  in  many  re- 
spects interesting,  but  especially  as  depending  on.  the  will,  choice, 
and  rivalry  of  the  individuals  of  either  sex.  When  we  behold 
two  males  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  or  several 
male  birds  displaying  their  gorgeous  plumage,  and  performing 
strange  antics  before  an  assembletl  body  of  females,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  though  led  by  instinct,  they  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  consciously  exert  their  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

Just  as  man  can  improve  the  breed  of  his  game-cocks  by  the 
selection  of  those  birds  which  are  victorious  in  the  cockpit,  so  it 
appears  that  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  males,  or  those  pro- 
vided with  the  best  weapons,  have  prevailed  under  nature,  and 
have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural  breed  or  species.  A. 
slight  degree  of  variability  leading  to  some  advantage,  however 
Blight,  In  reiterated  deadly  contests  would  suffice  for  the  work  of 
sexual  selection;  and  it  Is  certain  that  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters are  eminently  variable.  Just  as  man  can  give  beauty,  ac- 
cording to  his  standard  of  taste,  to  his  male  poultry,  or  more 
strictly  can  modify  the  beauty  originally  acquired  by  the  parent 
species,  can  give  to  the  Sebright  bantam  a  new  and  elegant 
plumage,  an  erect  and  peculiar  carriage — so  it  appears  that  fe- 
male birds  In  a  state  of  nature,  have  by  a  long  selection  of  the 
more  attractive  males,  added  to  their  beauty  or  other  attractive 
qualities.  No  doubt  this  implies  powers  of  discrimination  and 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  female  which  will  at  first  appear  ex- 
tremely improbable;  but  by  the  facts  to  be  adduced  hereafter,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  females  actually  have  these 
powers.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  lower  animals  have 
a  sense  of  beauty,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  sense  is 
comparable  with  that  of  a  cultivated  man,  with  hia  multiform 
and  complex  associated  ideas.  A  more  just  comparison  would 
be  between  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  animals^  and  that  in  the 
lowest  savages,  who  admire  and  deck  themselves  with  any  bril- 
liant, glittering,  or  curious  object. 

From  our  ignorance  on  several  points,  the  precise  manner  in 
which  sexual  selection  acts  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Neverthe- 
less if  those  naturalists  who  already  believe  in  the  mutability  of 
species,  will  read  the  following  chapters,  they  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me,  that  sexual  selection  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  organic  world.  It  is  certain  that  amongst  al- 
most all  animals  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  female.    This  fact  is  so  notorious  that  it  would 
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be  superfluouB  to  give  instancea,  Hence  the  females  have  the 
opportunity  of  Belecting  one  out  of  Beveral  males,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  their  mental  capacity  suffices  for  the  exertion  of  a 
choice-  In  many  cases  special  circumstances  tend  to  make  the 
struggle  between  the  males  particularly  severe.  Thus  the  males 
of  our  migratory  hlrds  generally  arrive  at  their  placea  of  breed- 
ing before  the  females,  so  that  many  males  are  ready  to  contend 
for  each  female.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  that  the 
bird-catchers  assert  that  this  le  invariably  the  case  with  the 
nightingale  and  blackcap,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  he  can 
himself  confirm  the  statement. 

Mr.  Swayaland  of  Brighton  has  been  in  the  habit,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  of  catching  our  migratory  birds  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  he  has  never  known  the  females  of  any  species  to 
arrive  before  their  males.  During  one  spring  he  shot  thirty-nine 
males  of  Ray's  wagtail  (Budytes  Rail)  before  he  saw  a  single  fe- 
male. Mr,  Gould  has  ascertained  by  the  dissection  of  those 
snipes  M'hich  arrive  the  first  in  this  country,  that  the  males  come 
before  the  females.  And  the  like  holds  good  with  most  of  the 
migratory  birds  of  the  United  Slates.*^  The  majority  of  the  male 
salmon  in  our  rivers,  on  coming  up  from  the  sea,  are  ready  to 
breed  before  the  females.  So  it  appears  to  be  with  frogs  and 
toads.  Throughout  the  great  class  ol  insects  the  males  almost 
always  are  the  first  to  emerge  fi'om  the  p^ipal  state,  so  that  they 
generally  abound  for  a  time  before  any  females  can  be  seen.* 
The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  males  and  females  in 
their  periods  of  arrival  and  maturity  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Those  males  which  annually  first  migrated  into  any  country,  or 
which  in  the  spring  were  first  ready  to  breed,  or  were  the  most 
eager,  would  leave  the  largest  number  of  offspring;  and  these 
would  tend  to  inherit  similar  instincts  and  constitutions.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
change  very  materially  the  time  of  sexual  maturity  in  the  fe- 
males, without  at  the  same  time  interfering  with  the  period  of 
the  production  of  the  young — a  period  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  almost  all  animals,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate, 
there  is  a  constantly  recurrent  struggle  between  the  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  females. 
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» J.  A.  Allen,  on  the  'Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  Florida,'  BulL 
Cooip.  Zoology,  Harvard  College,  p.  26S. 

*>  Sven  with  those  plants  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate,  the  male 
flowers  are  igenerally  mature  before  the  female.  As  first  shown  by 
C.  K.  Sprengel,  many  hermaphrodite  plants  are  dichogamouE;  that 
Is,  their  maJe  and  female  organs  are  not  ready  at  the  same  tlme^  bo 
that  Ihey  cannot  be  self-fertilized.  Now  In  such  flowers,  the  pol- 
ynia J/}  In  general  matured  before  the  stigma,  though  ihere  are  excep- 
tJon&l  cases  in  which  the  female  organs  are  beforehand. 
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Our  difficulty  in  regard  to  sexual  seiectiou  lies  In  underatand- 
Ing  how  it  Is  that  the  males  which  conquer  other  males,  or  those 
which  prove  the  most  attractive  to  the  femalea.  leave  a  greater 
number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  superiority  than  their  beaten 
and  less  attractive  rivals.  Unless  this  result  does  follow,  the 
characters  which  give  to  certain  males  an  advantage  over  others, 
could  not  be  perfected  and  augmented  through  sexual  selection. 
When  the  sexes  exist  in  exactly  equal  ijiumbers,  the  worst-en- 
dowed males  will  (except  where  polygamy  prevails),  ultimately 
find  females,  and  leave  aa  many  offspring,  as  well  fitted  for  their 
general  habits  of  life,  as  the  best-endowed  males.  From  various 
facts  and  considerations,  I  formerly  inferred  that  with  most  ani- 
mals, in  which  secondary  sexual  characters  are  well  developed, 
the  males  considerably  exceeded  the  females  In  number;  but  this 
la  not  by  any  means  always  true.  If  the  males  were  to  the  fe- 
males as  two  to  one,  or  as  three  to  two,  or  even  in  a  somewhat 
lower  ratio,  the  whole  affair  would  be  simple;  for  the  better- 
armed  or  more  attractive  males  would  leave  the  largest  number 
of  offspring.  But  after  investigating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nu- 
merical proportion  of  the  sexes,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  great 
inequality  In  number  commonly  exists.  In  most  cases  sexual 
selection  appears  to  have  been  effective  in  the  follovring  manner. 

Let  U8  take  any  species,  a  bird  for  Instance,  and  divide  the  fe- 
males inhabiting  a  district  into  two  equal  bodies,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  the  more  vigorous  and  better-nourished  individuals 
and  the  other  of  the  less  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  former, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  be  ready  to  breed  in  the  spring 
before  the  others;  and  this  ia  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
■who  has  carefully  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds  during  many 
years.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  vigorous,  best- 
nourished  and  earliest  breeders  would  on  an  average  succeed  in 
rearing  the  largest  number  of  fine  offspring.''  The  males,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  generally  ready  to  breed  before  the  femalea;  the 
strongest,  and  with  some  species  the  best  armed  of  the  males, 
drive  away  the  weaker;  and  the  former  would  then  unite  with 
the  more  vigorous  and  better-nourished  females,  because  they  are 
the  first  to  breed."    Such   vigorous   pairs  would  surely  rear  a 


'  Here  Is  excellent  evidence  on  the  character  of  the  offspring  from 
an  experienced  ornlthoLogrist.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  speaking  ('Mam- 
mals and  Winter  Birds  of  E.  Florida,'  p.  229)  of  the  later  broods,  after 
the  accidental  destruction  of  the  first,  says,  that  these  "are  found  to 
"be  smaller  and  paler-colored  than  those  hatchetl  earlier  in  the  sea- 
"son.  In  cases  where  several  broods  are  reared  each  year,  as  a  gen- 
"eral  ruie  the  birds  of  the  earlier  broods  seem  in  all  respects  the 
"most  perfect  and  \'iBorous." 

•  Hermann  Mullor  has  come  to  this  same  conclusion  with  respect 
to  ihos«  femaJe  bees  which  are  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  pupa 
16 
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larger  ntrmber  of  offspring  than,  the  retarded  females,  which 
would  be  compelled  to  unite  with  the  conquered  and  leas  power- 
ful males,  supposing  the  sexes  to  be  numerically  equal;  and  this 
is  all  that  in  wanted  to  add,  in  the  course  of  snccessive  genera- 
tions, to  the  size,  strength  and  courage  of  the  males,  or  to  im- 
prove their  weapons. 

Bat  in  very  many  cases  the  males  which  conquer  their  rivala. 
do  not  obtain  posseBsion  of  the  females,  independently  of  the 
choice  of  the  latter.  The  courtship  of  animals  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  and  short  an  affair  as  might  be  thought.  The  females  are 
most  excited  by,  or  prefer  pairing  witk,  the  more  ornamented 
males,  or  those  which  are  the  best  songsters,  or  play  the  beat 
antics;  but  it  is  obviously  probable  that  they  would  at  the  same 
time  prefer  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  males,  and  this  has  in. 
some  cases  been  confirmed  by  actual  observation."  Thus  the 
more  vigorous  females,  which  are  the  first  to  breed,  will  have  the 
choice  of  many  males;  and  though  they  may  not  always  select 
the  strongest  or  best  arra«d.  they  will  select  those  wlilch  are 
vigorous  and  well  armed,  and  in  other  respects  the  moat  at- 
tractive. Both  sexes,  therefore,  of  such  early  pairs  would,  as 
above  explained,  have  an  advantage  over  others  in  rearing  off- 
spring; and  this  apparently  has  sufficed  during  a  long  course  of 
generations  to  add  not  only  to  the  strength  and  flghting  powers 
of  the  malee,  but  likewise  to  their  various  ornaments  or  other  at- 
tractions. 

In  the  converse  and  much  rarer  case  of  the  males  selecting  par- 
ticular females.  It  is  plain  that  those  which  were  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  had  conquered  others,  would  have  the  freest  choice;  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  select  vigorous  as  well  as  at- 
tractive females.  Such  pairs  would  have  an  advantage  in  rear- 
ing offspring,  more  especially  if  the  male  had  the  power  to  de- 
fend the  female  during  the  paLrlng-season  as  occurs  with  some 
of  the  higher  aniraalB,  or  aided  her  in  providing  for  the  young. 
The  same  principles  would  apply  if  each  sex  preferred  and  se- 
lected certain  Individuals  of  the  opposite  sex;  supposing  that 
they  selected  not  only  the  more  attractive,  but  likewise  the  more 
vigorous  individuals. 

Ntcmerirnl  Rrnportton  of  the  Tivn  Sexes.  — I  have  remarked 
that  sexual  selection  would  be  a  simple  affair  if  the  males  were 
considerably  more  numerous  than  the  females.    Hence  I  was  led 


I 
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each  year.     See  his  remarltnble  essay,  'Anw«ndunK  der  Darwia'sclien 
Lehre  auf  Blcnen,'  'Verb.  d.  V.  Jahrs."  xxlx.  p.  45. 

•  With  j-e»pect  to  poultrj',  I  have  received  Information,  betreafter  to 
be  given,  to  this  effect.  Even  with  l)lrd3.  such  as  pli^eons,  which 
pair  for  life,  the'  female,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  will  desert 
Jier  niAte  it  he  Is  Injured  or  grows  weak. 
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to  investigate,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  proportions  between  the  two 
sexes  of  as  many  animals  as  possible;  but  the  materials  are 
scanty,  I  wLU  hei-e  give  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results,  re- 
taining the  details  for  a  supplementary  discussion,  bo  as  not  lo 
interfere  with  the  course  of  my  ar^ment.  Domesticated  ani- 
mals alone  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportional 
numbers  at  birth;  but  no  records  have  been  specially  keirt  tor 
this  purpose.  By  indirect  means,  however,  I  have  collected  a  con- 
siderable body  of  statistics,  from  which  it  appears  that  with 
most  of  our  domestic  animals  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal  at  birth. 
Thus  25,560  births  of  race-horaes  have  been  recorded  during 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  male  births  were  to  the  female  births 
as  99.7  to  100.  In  greyhoiinda  the  ineqLuallty  is  greater  than  with 
any  other  animal,  for  out  of  6S78  birth.s  during:  twelve  years,  the 
male  births  were  to  the  female  as  110.1  to  100.  It  is,  however,  in 
some  degree  doubtful  whether  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  ihe  propor- 
tion would  be  the  same  under  natural  conditions  as  under  do- 
mestication; for  slight  and  unknown  differences  in  the  conditions 
affect  the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  Thus  with  mankind,  the  male 
births  in  England  are  as  104.5,  in  Rus.sia  as  108.9,  anJ  with  the 
Jews  of  Livonia  as  120,  to  100  female  births.  But  I  shail  recur 
to  this  curious  point  of  the  excess  of  male  births  in  the  supple- 
ment to  this  chapter.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  male 
children  of  EJuropean  eitraction  have  been  bom  during  Bev<Jral 
years  in  the  proportion  of  between  90  and  99  to  IftO  female  chil- 
dren. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  are  concerned  with  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes,  not  only  at  birth,  but  also  at  maturity,  and  this  adds 
another  element  of  doubt;  for  it  la  a  well  ascertained  fact  that 
with  man  the  number  of  males  dying  before  or  during  birth,  and 
during  the  first  few  years  of  infancy,  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  females.  So  it  almost  certainly  is  with  male  lambs,  and 
probably  with  some  other  animals.  The  males  of  some  species 
kill  one  ajiother  by  fighting;  or  they  drive  one  another  about 
until  they  become  greatly  emaciated.  They  must  also  be  often 
exposed  to  various  dangers,  whilst  wandering  about  in  eager 
search  for  the  females.  In  many  kinds  of  fish  the  males  are 
much  smaller  tban  the  femtUes,  and  they  are  believed  often  to  be 
devoured  by  the  latter,  or  by  other  fishes.  The  females  of  some 
birds  eppear  to  die  earlier  than  the  males;  they  are  also  liable  to 
be  destroyed  on  their  nests,  or  whilst  in  charge  of  their  young. 
With  insects  the  female  larvae  are  often  larger  than  those  of  the 
males,  and  would  consequently  be  more  likely  to  be  de- 
voured. In  some  cases  the  mature  females  are  less  active  and 
lese  rapid  in  their  movements  than  the  males,  and  could  not  es- 
cape so  well  from  danger.  Hence,  with  animals  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, we  must  rely  on  mere  estimation,  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
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proportions  of  the  sexes  at  maturity;  and  this  is  but  little  trust* 
worthy,  except  when  the  inequality  is  strongly  marked.  Never- 
theless, as  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  facts  given  in  the  supplement,  that  the  males  of  some 
few  mammals,  of  many  birds,  of  some  flsh  and  Insects,  are  con- 
siderably more  numerous  than  the  females. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  fluctuates  slightly  during 
successive  years:  thus  with  race-horses,  for  every  110  mares  born 
the  stallions  varied  from  107.1  in  one  year  to  92.6  in  another  year, 
and  ■with  greyhounds  from  116.3  to  95.3.  But  had  larger  num- 
bers been  tabulated  throughout  an  area  more  extensive  than  Eng- 
land, these  fiuctuatlons  would  probably  have  disappeared:  and 
such  as  they  are,  would  hardly  suflice  to  lead  to  effective  sexual 
selection  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  cases  of 
some  few  wild  animals,  as  shown  in  the  supplement,  the  propor- 
tions seem  to  fluctuate  either  during  different  seasons  or  in  dif- 
ferent localities  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  lead  to  such  selection. 
For  it  should  be  observed  that  any  advantage,  gained  during  cer- 
tain years  or  in  certain  localities  by  those  males  which  were  able 
to  conquer  their  rivals,  or  were  the  most  attractive  to  the  females, 
would  probably  be  transmitred  to  the  offspring,  and  would  not 
subsequently  be  eliminated.  During  the  succeeding  seasons, 
when,  from  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  every  male  was  able  to  pro- 
cure a  female,  the  stronger  or  more  attractive  males  previously 
produced  would  still  have  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  leaving  off- 
spring aa  the  weaker  or  less  attractive. 

Pnlygn-my. — The  practice  of  polygamy  leads  to  the  same  results 
as  would  follow  from  an  actual  inequality  in  the  number  of  the 
sexes;  for  if  each  male  secures  two  or  more  females,  many  males 
cannot  pair;  and  the  latter  assuredly  will  be  the  weaker  or  less 
attractive  individuals.  Many  mammals  and  some  few  birds  are 
polygamous,  but  with  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  I 
have  found  no  evidence  of  this  habit.  The  intellectual  powers 
of  such  animals  are,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  collect 
and  guard  a  harem  of  females.  That  some  relation  exists  be- 
tween polygamy  and  the  development  of  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters, appears  nearly  certain;  and  this  supports  the  view  that  a 
numerical  preponderance  of  males  would  be  eminently  favorable 
to  the  action  of  sexual  selection.  Neverthelese  many  animala, 
which  are  strictly  monogamous,  especially  birds,  display  strongly- 
marked  secondary  sexual  characters;  whilst  some  few  animals, 
which  are  polygamous,  do  uot  have  such  characters. 

We  will  first  briefly  mn  through  the  mammals,  and  then  turn 
to  birds.  The  gorilla  seems  to  be  polygamous,  and  the  male  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  female;  so  it  is  with  some  baboons. 
wbicb  live  in  herds  containing  twice  as  many  adult  females  as 
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laalea.  In  Soutli  America  the  Mycetes  caraya  presenti  well- 
marked  sexual  differences,  in  color,  beard,  and  vocal  organs;  and 
the  male  generally  lives  with  two  or  three  wives:  the  male  of  the 
Cebua  capucinus  differs  somewhat  from  the  female,  and  appears 
to  be  polygamous.'*  Little  ia  known  on  this  head  with  respect 
to  most  other  monkeys,  but  some  species  are  strictly  monoga- 
mous. The  ruminants  are  eminently  polygamous,  and  they  prts- 
Bent  sexual  differences  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other 
group  of  mammals;  this  holds  good,  especially  In  their  weapons, 
but  also  in  other  characters.  Most  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
polygamous;  as  are  most  antelopes,  though  seme  are  monoga- 
mous. Sir  Andrew  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  antelopes 
of  South  Africa,  aaya  that  in  herds  of  about  a  dozen  there  was 
rarely  more  than  one  mature  male.  The  Asiatic  Antllope  saiga 
appears  to  be  the  most  inordinate  polygamlat  in  the  world;  for 
PaUaa"  states  that  the  male  drives  away  all  rivals,  and  collects  a 
herd  of  about  a  hundred  females  and  kids  together;  the  female 
is  hornless  and  has  softer  hair,  but  does  not  otherwise  differ  much 
from  the  male.  The  wild  horse  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  of 
the  Western  States  of  North  America  is  polygamous,  but,  except 
In  his  greater  size  and  in  the  proportiona  of  his  body,  differs  but 
little  from  the  mare.  The  wild  boar  presents  well-marked  sexual 
characters,  in  hla  great  tusks  and  some  other  points.  In  Europe 
and  In  India  he  leads  a  solitary  life,  except  during  the  breeding- 
season;  but  as  is  believed  by  Sir  W.  Elliot,  who  has  had  many 
opportunities  in  India  of  observing  this  animal,  he  consorts  at 
this  season  with  several  females.  Whether  this  holds  good  in 
Europe  is  doubtful,  but  is  is  supported  by  some  evidence.  The 
adult  male  Indian  elephant,  like  the  boar,  passes  much  of  his 
time  in  solitude;  but  as  Dr.  Campbell  states,  when  with  others, 
"it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  male  with  a  whole  herd  of  fe- 
"males;"  the  larger  males  expelling  or  killing  the  smaller  and 
weaker  ones.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  his  immense 
tusks,  greater  size,  strength,  and  endurance;  so  great  is  the  dif- 
ference in  these  respects,  that  the  malea  when  caught  are  valued 
at'one-fifth  more  than  the  females. ^^    The  sexes  of  other  pachy- 


"  On  the  Gorilla,  Savage  and  Wyman.  'Boston  Journal  of  Nat,  Hist.' 
voL  v.  18-15-47,  p.  423.  On  Cynoceiihalus.  Brehm,  "1111131.  Thlerleben^'^ 
B.  1.  1864,  B.  77.  On  Mycetes,  Rengger,  'Naturgeach.:  Saugwthiere 
von  Paraguay,'  1830,  s.  14.  20.    Cebus,  Brehm,  Ibid.  s.  108, 

"Pallas,  "Spicilegia  ZooJog'.,'  FaBC.  xil.  1717,  p.  20.  Sir  Andrew 
Smith,  'lUustratlons  of  the  Zoology  of  S.  Africa,*  1849.  pi.  29,  on  the 
Kobus.  Owen,  In  his  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates'  (vol.  III.  IS6S,  p.  633> 
g^fves  a  tabic  showing^  Incidentally  which  species  of  antelopes  are  gre- 
gariouB. 

»'  Dr.  Campbell,  to  'Proc,  Zoolog.  9oc.'  1869,  p.  138.  See  also  an  In- 
teresting paper,   by  Lieut.  Johnstone,  in  'Proc.  Asiatic  Soc.  ol  Ben- 
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dermatoufi  aimnals  diQor  very  little  or  not  at  all,  and,  as  far  as 
kQowD,  Ibey  are  not  polygamists.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
species  in  the  Orders  of  Cheiroptera,  Edentata,  Insectivora  and 
BoiJeuts  being  polygamoue,  excepting  that  amongfit  the  Rodents, 
the  common  rat,  according  to  some  rat-catchers,  lives  with  several 
females.  Nevertheless  the  two  sexes  of  some  sloths  (Edentata) 
difier  in  the  character  and  color  of  certain  patches  of  hair  on 
their  shoulders.'"  And  many  kinds  of  hats  (Cheiroptera)  present 
weli-marked  sexual  differences,  chiefly  in  the  males  possessing 
odoriferous  glands  and  pouches,  and  by  their  being  of  a  lighter 
cok>r.'*  In  the  great  order  of  Rodents,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  sexes  rarely  differ,  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  but  slightly  in 
the  tint  of  the  fur. 

Aa  I  heard  from  BLr  Andrew  Smith,  the  lion  in  South  Africa 
sometimes  lives  with  a  single  female,  but  generally  with  more, 
and,  in  one  case,  was  found  with  as  many  as  five  females;  bo  that 
he  is  polygamous.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  be  is  Uie  only  polyg- 
amist  araon^rst  all  the  terrestial  Caruivora,  and  he  alone  pre- 
sents well-marked  sexual  characters.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the 
marine  Camivora,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  the  case  is  widely 
different,  for  many  species  of  seals  offer  extraordinary  sexual 
differences,  and  they  are  eminently  polygamous.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  P6ron,  the  male  sea-elephant  of  the  Southera  Ocean  always 
possesses  several  females,  and  the  sea-lion  of  Forster  ia  said  to  he 
surrounded  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  females.  In  the  North,  the 
male  sea-bear  of  Steiler  la  accompanied  by  even  a  greater  number 
of  females.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Dr.  Gill  remarks,'^  that  In 
the  monogamous  species,  "or  those  living  in  small  communities, 
"there  la  little  difference  in  size  between  the  males  and  females; 
"m  the  social  species,  or  rather  those  of  which  the  males  have 
"harems,  the  males  are  vastly  larger  tban  the  females." 

Amongst  birds,  many  species,  the  sexes  of  which  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  are  certainly  monogamous.  In  Great  Britain 
we  see  well-marked  sexual  differences,  for  instance,  iu  the  wild- 
duck  which  pairs  with  a  single  female,  the  common  blackbird, 
and  the  bullfinch  which  is  said  to  pair  for  life.  I  am  Informed 
by  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  like  is  true  of  the  Chatterers  or  Cot- 
ingidse  of  South  America,  and  of  many  other  birds.  In  several 
groups  T  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  the  species  are 
polygamous  or  monogamous.  Lesson  says  that  birds  of  paradise, 
so  remarkable  for  their  sexual  differences,  are  polygamous,  but 
Mr.  Wallace  donbta  whether  he  had  sufficient  evidence.  Mr.  Sal- 
vin  tella  me  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  hummlng'-bfrds  are 
polygamous.    The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal 


^  Dr.  Gray.  In  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  ISTI,  p.  302. 
"See  Dr.  Dobson's  excellent  paper.  Jn  'Proc.  Zaolag.  Sdo.'  1S73.  p.  241. 
^Tbe  Eared  SeaJs,   'American  Naturalist,'  vol.  Iv..  Jan.  M7L 
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plumes,  certainly  seems  to  be  a  polygamist."  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and  by  others,  that  it  is  somewhat 
common  for  three  starlings  to  frequent  the  same  nest;  but 
whether  this  is  a  case  of  polygamy  or  polyandry  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

The  Galtinaceas  exhibit  almost  as  strongly  marked  sexual  dif- 
ferences as  birds  of  paradise  or  humming-birds,  and  many  of  the 
species  are,  as  is  well  known,  polygamous;  others  being  strictly 
monogamous.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  sexes 
of  the  polygamous  peacock  or  pheasant,  and  the  monogamous 
guinea-fowl  or  partridge!  Many  similar  eases  could  be  given, 
as  In  the  grouse  tribe,  in.  which  the  males  of  the  polygamous 
capercailzie  and  black-cock  differ  greatly  from  the  females;  whilst 
the  sexes  of  the  monogamous  red  gi-ouse  and  ptai-migan  differ 
very  Bttle.  In  the  Cnrsores,  except  amongst  the  bustards,  few 
species  offer  strongly-marked  sexual  differences,  and  the  great 
bustard  (Otis  tarda)  is  said  to  be  polygamous.  With  the  GraJIa- 
tores,  extremely  few  species  differ  sexually,  but  the  ruff  (Machetes 
pug^iax)  affords  a  marked  exception,  and  this  epecies  is  believed 
by  Montagu  to  be  a  polygamist.  Hence  it  appears  that  amongst 
birds  there  often  exists  a  close  relation  between  polygamy  and 
the  development  of  strongly-marked  sexual  differences.  I  asked 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  has  had  very  large 
experience  with  birds,  whether  the  male  tragopan  (one  of  the 
Gallinacese)  was  polygamous,  and  I  was  struck  by  his  answering, 
"I  do  not  know,  but  should  think  so  from  his  splendid  colors." 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  instinct  of  pairing  with  a  single  fe- 
male is  easily  lost  under  domestication.  The  wild-dnck  is  strictly 
monogamus,  the  domestic-duck  highly  polygamous.  The  Rev. 
W.  D,  Fox  informs  me  that  out  of  some  half-tamed  wild-ducks, 
on  a  large  pond  in  his  neighborhood,  so  many  mallards  were  shot 
by  the  gamekeeper  that  only  one  was  left  for  every  seven  or 
eight  females;  yet  unusually  larg€  broods  were  reared.  The 
guinea-fowl  is  strictly  monogamous;  but  Mr.  Fox  finds  that  his 
birds  succeed  best  when  he  ke^s  one  cock  to  two  or  three  hens. 
Cajiary-birds  pair  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  the  breeders  in  Eng- 
land BUCceBsfully  put  one  male  to  four  or  five  females.  I  liave 
noticed  these  cases,  as  rendering  it  probable  that  wild  monog- 
amous speolee  might  readily  become  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently polygamous. 

Too  Uttie  is  known  of  the  habits  of  reptile*  aitd  fishes  to  en- 


J«  'The  Ibia,'  voL  Hi.  1S61,  p.  133.  on  the  Progne  Wldow-tilrd.  See 
also  on  the  Vidua  axHIarls,  ibid.  vol.  11.  ISGO,  p.  211.  On  the  paTi'^aTny 
of  the  CaiwrcaiMq  and  Gi-eat  Bustard,  see  L.  Lloyd,  'Game  Birds  of 
Sweden,'  1867,  p.  19.  and  ISt  Montagu  and  Sclby  epeak  of  the  Bla£k 
Grouse  as  polygamous  and  of  the  Red  Grouse  as  monoKamous. 
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able  us  to  speak  of  their  marriage  arrangements.  The  sticltle- 
back  (Gaaterosteus),  however,  is  said  to  be  a  polygamist;"  and 
the  male  during  the  breeding  season  differs  conaplcaoualy  from 
the  female. 

To  sum  up  on  the  means  through  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
sexual  fielectlon  has  led  to  the  development  of  secondary  sexual 
characters.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  largest  number  of  vig- 
orous offspring  will  he  reared  from  the  pairing  of  the  strongest 
and  best-armed  males,  victorious  in  contests  over  other  males, 
with  the  moat  vigorous  and  best-nourished  females,  which  are 
the  first  to  breed  in  the  spring.  If  such  females  select  the  more 
attractive^  and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  males,  they  will  rear  a 
larger  number  of  offspring  than  the  retarded  females,  which  must 
pair  with  the  less  vigorous  and  less  attractive  males.  So  It  will 
be  if  the  more  vigorous  males  select  the  more  attractive  and  at 
the  same  time  healthy  and  vlgorouia  females;  and  this  will  es- 
pecially hold  good  if  the  male  defends  the  female,  and  aida  in  pro- 
viding food  for  the  young.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  the 
more  vigorous  pairs  in  rearing  a  larger  number  of  offspring  has 
apparently  sufficed  to  render  sexual  selection  efficient.  But  a 
large  numerical  preponderance  of  males  over  females  will  be  still 
more  efficient;  whether  the  preponderance  is  only  occasional  and 
local,  or  permanent;  whether  it  occurs  at  birth,  or  afterwards 
from  the  greater  destruction  of  the  females;  or  whether  it  in- 
directly follows  from  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

The  Male  generally  more  modified  titan  the  Female,  — ^Through- 
out the  animal  kingdom,  when  the  sexes  differ  in  external  appear- 
ance. It  Ifl,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  male  which  has  been  the 
more  modified;  for,  generally,  the  female  retains  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  young  of  her  own  species,  and  to  other  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  lie  in  the 
males  of  almost  all  animals  having  stronger  passions  than  the  fe- 
males. Hence  It  is  the  males  that  fight  together  and  sedulously 
display  their  charms  before  the  females;  and  the  victors  transmit 
their  superiority  to  their  male  offspring.  Why  both  sexes  do  not 
thus  acquire  the  characters  of  their  fathers,  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  That  the  males  of  all  mammals  eagerly  pursue  the  fe- 
males is  notorious  to  every  one.  So  It  la  with  birds;  but  many 
cock  birds  do  not  so  much  pursue  the  ben,  as  display  their  plum- 
age, perform  strange  antics,  and  pour  forth  their  song  in  hep 
presence.  The  male  in  the  few  flsh  observed  seema  much  more 
eager  than  the  female;  and  the  same  is  true  of  alligators,  and 
apparently  of  BatrachJans.    Throughout  the  enormous  class  of  in- 
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sects,  as  Kirby  remarks,"  "the  law  is,  that  the  male  shall  seek 
"the  female,"  Two  good  authoriOes,  Mr.  Blackwall  and  Mr.  C. 
Spence  Bate,  tell  me  ihat  the  malea  of  spiders  and  crustaceans 
are  more  active  and  more  erratic  in  their  habita  than  the  females. 
When  the  organs  of  sense  or  locomotion  are  present  in  the  one 
sex  of  insects  and  crustaceans  and  absent  in  the  other,  or  when, 
as  is  freauently  the  case,  they  are  more  highly  developed  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  almost  in- 
variably the  male  which  retains  such  organs,  or  has  them  moat 
developed:  and  this  shows  that  the  male  is  the  more  active  mem- 
ber In  the  courtship  of  the  sexes.^" 

The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  ia 
less  eager  than  the  male.  As  the  illustrious  Hunter^  long  ago 
observed,  she  generally  "requires  to  be  courted;"  she  is  coy,  and 
may  often  be  seen  endeavoring  for  a  long  time  to  escape  from  the 
male.  Every  observer  of  the  habits  of  animals  will  be  able  to  call 
to  mind  instances  of  this  kind.  It  ia  shown  by  various  facts, 
given  hereafter,  and  by  the  results  fairly  attributable  to  sexual 
selection,  that  the  female,  though  comparatively  passive,  generally 
exerts  some  choice  and  accepts  one  male  in  preference  to  others. 
Or  she  may  accept,  as  appearances  would  sometimes  lead  us  to 
believe,  not  the  male  which  is  the  most  attractive  to  her,  but 
the  one  which  Is  the  least  distasteful.  The  exertion  of  some 
choice  ou  the  part  of  the  female  seems  a  law  almost  ae  general 
as  the  eagerness  of  the  mate. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  why  the  male,  in  so  many  and 
•such  distinct  classes,  has  become  more  eager  than  the  female,  so 
that  he  searches  for  her,  and  plays  the  more  active  part  in  court- 
ship. It  would  he  no  advantage  and  some  loss  of  power  if  each 
sex  searched  for  the  other;  but  why  should  the  male  almost 
always  be  the  seeker?  The  ovules  of  plants  after  fertilization 
have  to  be  nourished  for  a  time;  hence  the  pollen  is  necessarily 
brought  to  the  female  organs— being  placed  on  the  stigma,  by 
means  of  insects  or  the  wind,  or  by  the  spontaneous  movements 


"  Klrby  and  Spence,  'Intro<3iictlon  to  Entomology.'  vol.  Ill,  1826,  p, 
342. 

'•One  parasitic  Hymenopterous  Insect  (Westwood,  'Modern  Class, 
of  Insects,'  vol.  il.  p.  IStJ)  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  the  male 
has  rudimentary  wliiga,  and  never  quits  the  cell  In  which  it  Is  born, 
whilst  the  female  has  well-developed  wlngB.  Audouin  believes  that 
the  females  of  this  species  are  Impregnated  by  the  males  which  are 
bom  In  the  same  cells  with  them;  but  It  Is  much  more  probable  that 
the  females  visit  other  cells,  so  that  close  interbreeding:  Is  thus 
Avoided.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  In  various  classes,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  In  which  the  female,  Instead  of  the  male,  is  the 
seeker  and  wooer. 

*»  'Essays  and  Observations,"  edited  by  Owen,  vol.  L  ISei,  p.  194. 
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of  the  stamens;  and  In  the  Algae,  &c„  by  the  loooniotiTe  poifer 
of  the  antherozoolds.  With  lowly-organlied  aquatic  ftnimals, 
permanently  a£9xed  to  the  same  spot  and  having  their  sexes  «^>- 
arate,  the  male  element  is  invariably  brought  to  the  female;  and 
of  this  we  can  see  the  reason,  for  even  If  the  ova  were  4etached 
before  fertilization,  and  did  not  require  subsequent  noorishmMit  or 
protection,  there  would  yet  be  greater  difficulty  In  transporting 
them  than  the  male  element,  because  being  larger  than  the  latter, 
they  are  produced  in  far  smaller  numbers.  So  that  many  of  tihe 
lower  animals  are,  in  this  respect,  analogous  with  plants."  Th« 
n:ale  of  affixed  and  aquatic  animals  having  been  led  to  «mlt 
their  fertilizing  element  in  this  way,  It  Is  natural  that  any  of 
their  descendants,  which  rose  in  the  scale  and  became  loeomotire. 
should  retain  the  same  habit;  and  they  would  approach  the  finale 
as  closely  as  possible.  In  order  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  CertlMB- 
ijxg  element  in  a  long  passage  of  it  through  the  water.  Wtth  some 
few  of  the  lowet*  animals,  the  females  alone  are  fixed,  aad  the 
males  of  these  must  be  the  seekers.  But  It  is  difficult  to  UBderv 
8tand  why  the  males  of  species,  of  which  the  progenitens  were 
primordially  free,  should  invariably  have  acquired  the  bablt  of 
approaching  the  females,  instead  of  being  approadied  %y  them. 
But  in  all  cases,  in  order  that  the  males  should  seek  efOxAentlj, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  endowed  with  Btroag 
passions;  and  the  acquirement  of  such  passions  would  naturally 
follow  from  the  more  eager  leaving  a  larger  number  of  oifspriim 
than  the  less  eager. 

The  great  eagerness  of  the  males  has  thus  indirectly  led  to  th«lr 
much  more  frequently  developing  secondary  sexual  characters 
than  the  females.  But  the  development  of  such  charactere  wouM 
be  much  aided,  if  the  males  were  more  liable  to  vary  than  the 
females— as  I  concluded  they  were— after  a  long  study  of  domes- 
ticated animals.  Von  Nathuaius,  who  has  had  very  wMe  sxperi- 
ence,  is  strongly  of  the  eame  opinion."  (Sood  evidence  also  in 
favor  of  this  conclusion  can  be  produced  by  a  cmaparlMm  of 
the  two  sexes  In  mankind.  During  the  Novara  Expedition^  a 
vast  number  of  measurements  was  made  of  various  parts  Qt  the 
body  in  different  races,  and  the  men  were  found  in  almost  ev9r|r 

SI  Prof.  Sachs  ('Iiehrbuch  der  Botanik,'  1870,  s.  633)  in  speaking  of 
the  m«.Ie  and  female  reproductive  cells,  remarks,  "verhalt  slch  die 
"eine  bei  der  Vereinlgunj:  activ,  .  .  .  die  andere  erscheint  bei  der 
yereinJygung  passiv." 

» 'Vortrase   uber  Viehzucht/   1872,   p.   63. 

» 'Beise  der  Novara:  Anthropolog-.  Thell,'  1867,  s.  J16-269.  The  re- 
sults were  calculated  by  Dr.  Welsbach  from  measyrements  made  by 
Drs.  K.  Scherzer  and  Schwarz.  On  the  greater  variability  of  the 
males  of  domesticated  animals,  see  my  'Variation  of  Anlmalg  and 
JPJants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  11.  1868,  p.  75. 
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case  to  present  a  greater  range  of  variation  than  the  women;  but 
I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  In  a  future  chapter.  Mr.  J. 
Wood,**  who  has  caaetully  attended  to  the  variation  of  the  muscles 
in  man,  puts  in  italics  the  conclusion  that  "the  greatest  aumber 
"of  abnormalitieB  in  each  subject  is  found  in  the  raaleB."  He 
bad  previouBly  remarked  that  "altogether  in  102  subjects,  the 
'Varieties  of  reduudancy  were  found  to  be  half  as  many  again  aa 
"In  females,  contj-asting  widely  with  the  greater  frequency  of 
"deficiency  in  females  before  described."  Professor  Macalister 
likewise  remarks^'  that  variations  in  the  musclei3  "are  probably 
"more  common  in  males  than  females."  Certain  musclea,  which 
are  not  normally  present  in  mankind  are  also  more  freaueutly 
dereloped  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  although  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  said  to  occur.  Dr.  Burt  Wilder-"  has  tabulated  the 
caaeB  of  152  individuals  with  supernumerary  digits,  of  which  86 
were  males,  and  39,  or  less  than  half,  females,  the  remaining  27 
b^lng  of  unknown  gex.  It  abould  not,  however,  be  overlooked 
that  women  would  more  frequently  endeavor  to  conceal  a  de- 
formity of  this  kind  than  men.  Again.  Dr.  L.  Meyer  asserts  that 
the  ears  of  man  are  more  variable  in  form  than  those  of  woman.^ 
Lastly  the  temperature  is  more  variable  in  man  than  in  woman.^ 
L  The  cause  of  the  greater  general  variability  in  the  male  sex, 

I  than  In  the  female  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  secondary 
semial  charactera  are  extraordinarily  variable,  an4  are  usualiy 
oonftned  to  the  males;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  fact  la, 
to  a  certain  extent.  Intelligible.  Through  the  action  of  sexual 
and  natural  selection  male  animals  have  been  rendered  in  very 
nany  instances  widely  different  from  their  females;  but  in- 
dependently of  selection  the  two  sexes,  from  differing  oonstitu- 
tlonally,  tend  to  vary  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  fe- 
male baf>  to  expend  much  organic  matter  in  the  formation  of  her 
ora,  whereas  the  male  e.xpends  much  force  in  fierce  contests  with 
kls  rivals,  in  wandering  about  in  search  of  the  female,  in  exert- 
ing his  voice,  pouring  out  odoriferous  secretioaa,  &c.:  and  this 
expenditure  is  generally  concentrated  within  a  short  period.  The 
great  vigor  of  the  male  during  the  season  of  love  seems  often  to 
Intensify   his   colors,   independently  of   any    uMu-ked   difference 

I  from  the  female.^    In  mankind,  and  even  as  low  down  in  the 
*•  ■ProceedhfifTB  Royal  Soc.'  vol.  xvl.  Jnly  IMS.  pp.  Od  and  iM. 
*»  'PToc.  Royal  Irish  Aeartf-my.'  vol.  Jt.  Wfi8,  p.  U3. 
»  'Massachusells   Medical   Soc'   vol.   tl.   No.  3,  ISCB,  p.  9. 
••Afchtv  fur  Path.  Anal,   und  Phyn.'  IfeTl,  t>.  488. 
■  The  concKiBlons  recently  arilved  at   by   Dr.  J.   Stockton    HouEtb. 
on  the  tenipera-ture  of  m&n.  are  gtven  in  the  'Pop.  Scleace  Review.' 
Jan.   lat.  1874  p.   »7. 
<*  Prof.  Mantegrasza  is  lnclln«<l  to  bell«ve  ('L«(t«ra  a  C4m-1o  Euuwln,' 
*Archlvio    per   rAnthropologJai*    1871,   p.    806)    that   the   bright   colom, 
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organic  scale  as  in  the  Lepldoptera,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
ia  higher  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  accompanied  in  the  case 
of  man  by  a  slower  pulse,"'  On  the  whole  the  expenditure  of 
matter  and  force  by  the  two  sexes  Is  probably  nearly  equal,  though 
effected  in  very  different  ways  and  at  different  rates, 

Fi"om  the  causes  jiist  specified  the  two  sexes  can  hardly  fail  to 
differ  somewhat  in  constitntlon,  at  least  during  the  breeding 
season:  and,  although  they  may  be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  they  V.MI  tend  to  vary  in  a  different  manner.  If  such 
variations  are  of  no  service  to  either  sex,  they  will  not  be  accu- 
mulated and  increased  by  sexual  or  natural  selection.  Neverthe- 
less, they  may  hecome  permanent  if  the  exciting  cause  acts  per- 
manently; and  in  accordance  with  a  frequent  form  of  inheritance 
fhey  may  be  transmitted  to  that  sex  alone  in  which  they  flrat 
appeared.  In  this  case  the  two  sexes  will  come  to  present  perma- 
nent, yet  unimportant,  differences  of  character.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Allen  shows  that  with  a  large  number  of  birds  inhabiting  the 
northern  and  southern  United  States,  the  specimens  from  the 
south  are  darker-colored  than  those  from  the  north;  and  this 
seems  to  bo  the  direct  result  of  the  difference  in  temperature, 
light,  &c,,  between  the  two  regions.  Now,  in  some  few  cases,  the 
two  sexes  of  the  same  species  appear  to  have  been  differently  af- 
fected; in  the  AgelfeuB  phceniceuB  the  males  have  had  their  colons 
greatly  intensified  In  the  south;  whereas  with  Cardiaalia  virgln- 
ianus  it  is  the  females  which  have  been  thus  affected;  with  Quls- 
calus  major  the  females  have  been  rendered  extremely  variable  in 
tint,  whilst  the  males  remain  nearly  uniform." 

A  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  various  classes  of  animals,  in 
which  the  females  instead  of  the  males  have  acquired  well  pro- 
nounced secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  brighter  colors, 
greater  size,  strength,  or  pugnacity.  With  birds  there  has  some- 
times been  a  complete  transposition  of  the  ordinary  characters 
proper  to  each  sex;  the  females  having  become  the  more  eager  in 
courtship,  the  males  remaining  comparatively  passive,  hut  ap- 
parently selecting  the  more  attractive  females,  as  wo  may  infer 
from  the  results.  Certain  hen  birds  have  thus  been  rendered 
more  highly  colored  or  otherwise  ornamented,  as  well  as  more 
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cominon  in  so  many  mate  animals,  are  due  to  the  presence  and  re- 
tention by  them  of  the  spermallc  fluid:  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
case;  for  many  male  birds,  for  instance  youny  pheasants,  become 
brlgrhlly  colored  In   the  autumn  of  their  first  year. 

"  For  mankind,  see  Dr.  J.  Stockton  Houg-h,  whose  concltiaions  are 
given  in  the  Pop.  Science  Review.'  1874.  p.  97.  See  Glrard's  observa- 
tions on  the  Lei^iidcwlera,  as  griven  in  the  'Zoological  Record,'  1869  p. 
M7. 

*^  'Mammals  and  Birds  of  E.  Florida,'  pp.  234,  2£0,  295. 
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powerful  and  pugnacious  than  the  cocks;  these  characfeerB  being 
transmitted  to  the  female  offspriug  alone. 

It  maj'  be  suggested  that  in  some  cases  a  double  process  of  se- 
lection has  been  carried  on;  that  the  males  have  selected  the 
more  attractive  females,  and  the  latter  the  more  attractive  males. 
This  process,  however,  though  it  might  lead  to  the  modification  of 
both  sexes,  would  not  make  the  one  sex  different  from  the  other, 
unless  indeed  their  tastes  for  the  beautiful  differed;  but  this  is  a 
supposition  too  improbable  to  be  worth  considering  in  the  case  of 
any  animal,  excepting  man.  There  are,  however,  many  animals 
in  which  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  both  being  furnished  with 
the  same  ornaments,  which  analogy  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to 
the  agency  of  sexual  selection,  In  such  cases  it  may  be  suggested 
with  more  plausibility,  that  there  has  been  a  double  or  mutual 
process  of  sexual  selection;  the  more  vigorous  and  precocious  fe- 
males selecting  the  more  attractive  and  "vigorous  males,  the  latter 
rejecting  all  except  the  more  attractive  females.  But  from  what 
we  know  of  the  habits  of  animals,  this  view  is  hardly  probable, 
for  the  male  is  generally  eager  to  pair  with  any  female.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  ornaments  common  to  both  sexes  were 
acquired  by  one  sex,  generally  the  male,  and  then  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  of  both  sexes.  If,  indeed,  during  a  lengthened  period 
the  malea  of  any  species  were  greatly  to  exceed  the  females  in 
number,  and  then  during  another  lengthened  period,  but  under 
different  conditions,  the  reverse  were  to  occur,  a  double,  but  not 
simultaneous,  process  of  sexual  selection  might  easily  be  carried 
on.  by  which  the  two  sexes  might  be  rendered  widely  different. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  that  many  animals  exist,  of  which  neither 
sex  is  brilliantly  colored  or  provided  with  special  ornaments,  and 
yet  the  members  of  both  sexes  or  of  one  alone  have  probably  ac- 
quired simple  colors,  euch  as  white  or  black,  through  sexual  selec- 
tion. The  absence  of  bright  tints  or  other  ornaments  may  be  the 
result  of  variations  of  the  right  kind  never  having  occurred,  or  of 
the  animals  themselves  having  preferred  plain  black  or  white- 
Obscure  tints  have  often  been  developed  through  natural  selection 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  the  acquirement  through  sexual 
selection  of  conspicuous  colors,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
checked  from  the  danger  thus  incurred.  But  in  other  cases  the 
males  during  long  ages  may  have  struggled  together  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  females,  and  yet  no  effect  will  have  been  produced, 
unless  a  larger  number  of  offspring  were  left  by  the  more  success- 
ful males  to  inherit  their  superiority,  than  by  the  less  successful; 
and  this,  as  previously  shown,  depends  on  many  complex  contin- 
gencies. 

Sexual  selection  acts  in  a  less  rigorous  manner  than  natural  se- 
lection. The  latter  produces  its  effects  by  the  life  or  death  at  all 
ages  of  the  more  or  less  successful  individuals.    Deeith.,  VEi^^^^« 
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not  rvely  ensues  from  the  conflicts  of  rival  males.  But  generalljr 
the  leas  successful  male  merely  fails  to  obtain  a  female,  or  obtains 
a  retarded  and  less  vigorous  female  later  in  tlio  seaeon,  or,  if  polyg- 
amous, obtains  fewer  females;  po  that  they  leave  fewer,  lesRvig- 
oroug.  or  no  offspring.  In  regai'd  to  structures  acquired  through, 
ordinary  or  natural  selection,  there  is  in  most  cases,  as  long  as  the 
conditions  of  life  remain  the  same,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  ad- 
vantageous modification  in  relation  to  certain  special  purposes: 
but  in  regard  to  structures  adapted  to  make  one  male  victorlon* 
over  another,  either  in  flghting  or  in  chaxming  the  female,  there- 
is  no  definite  limit  to  the  amoont  of  advantageous  modiflcatioa: 
so  that  as  long  as  the  proper  variations  ariise  the  work  of  sexual 
selection  will  go  on.  This  circumstance  may  partly  account  for 
the  frequent  and  extraordinary  amount  of  variability  presented 
by  secondary  sexual  characters.  Nevertheless,  natural  selection 
will  determine  that  such  characters  shall  not  b«  acquired  by  the 
victorious  males,  if  they  would  be  highly  injurious,  either  by  ex- 
pending too  much  of  their  vital  powers,  or  by  exposing  them  to 
any  great  danger.  The  development,  however,  of  certain  struct- 
ures— of  the  horns,  for  instance,  In  certain  stags — has  been  car- 
ried to  a  wonderful  extreme;  and  in  some  cases  to  an  extreme 
which,  as  ta.r  as  the  general  conditione  of  life  are  concerned,  must 
be  slightly  Injurious  to  the  male.  From  this  fact  we  learn  that  the 
advantages  which  favored  males  derive  from  conquaring  other 
males  in  battle  or  courtship,  and  thus  leaving  a  numerous  prog- 
eny,  are  in  the  long  run  greater  than  those  derived  from  rather 
more  perfect  adaptation  to  their  conditions  of  life.  We  shall  fur- 
ther ae«,  and  It  could  never  have  been  anticipated,  that  tha  power 
to  charm  the  female  has  aometimes  been  more  important  than  th* 
power  to  conquer  other  males  in  battle. 

LAWS  OF     INHRRITANCE. 

Tn  order  to  understand  how  sexual  selection  has  acted  on  many 
animals  of  many  classes,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  h&£  produced 
a  oonspicuous  result,  it  is  necessarj'  to  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  Two  distinct  elements 
are  included  under  the  term  "Inheritance" — the  tranfimlasioo. 
and  the  development  of  characters;  but  as  these  generally  go 
together,  the  distinction  is  often  overlooked.  We  see  thia  dis- 
tinction in  those  characters  which  are  transmitted  through  the 
early  years  of  life,  but  are  developed  only  at  maturity  or  during 
old  age.  We  see  the  same  distinction  more  clearly  with  secondary 
sexual  characters,  for  these  are  transmitted  through  both  sexes^ 
though  developed  In  one  alone.  That  they  are  present  in  both 
sexes,  is  manifest  when  two  Rpedes,  having  strongly-marked  sex- 
um/  oharaeterB,  are  crossed,  for  each  transmits  the  characters  prop- 
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er  to  its  own  male  aud  female  sex  to  the  hybrid  offspring  of  either 
aex.  The  same  fact  is  Ilkewiee  mauife&t,  when  characters  proper 
to  the  male  are  occaeionally  developed  in  the  female  when  she 
grows  old  or  becomeB  diseased,  ae,  for  inBtance,  when  the  com* 
moD  hen  assumes  the  flowing  lail-featherB,  hackles,  comb,  spurs, 
voice,  and  even  pugaaclty  of  the  cook.  Conversely,  the  same  thing 
is  evident,  more  or  less  plainly,  with  castrated  males.  Again, 
independently  of  old  age  or  disease,  characters  are  occasioaally 
transferred  from  the  male  to  the  female,  as  when,  in  certain  breeds 
of  the  fowls,  spnra  regularly  appear  in  the  young  and  healthy  fe- 
males. But  in  truth  they  are  simply  developed  in  the  female;  for 
in  every  breed  each  detail  in  the  structure  of  the  spur  is  trans- 
mitted tbroush  the  female  to  her  male  offspring.  Mauy  cases  will 
hereafter  be  given,  where  the  female  exhibits,  more  or  less  per-j 
fectly,  characters  proper  to  the  male,  in  whom  they  must  have 
been  first  dei'eloped.  and  then  transferred  to  the  female.  The 
converse  case  of  the  first  development  of  characters  in  the  female 
vind  of  iransference  to  the  male,  is  leas  frequent;  it  will  therefore 
he  well  to  give  one  striking  instance.  With  bees  tlie  pollen-col- 
lecting apparatus  is  used  by  the  female  alone  for  gathering  pollen 
for  the  larvae,  yet  in  most  of  the  species  it  is  partially  developed  in 
the  males  to  whom  it  is  quite  useless,  and  it  is  perfectly  de^'eloped 
in  the  males  of  Bombus  or  the  humble-bee. '■'  Aa  not  a  sinfjle  other 
HyrnenopterouB  insect,  not  even  the  wasp,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  bee,  ia  provided  with  a  pollen-collecting  apparatus,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  male  bees  primordlaHy  collect«di 
pollen  as  well  as  the  females;  although  we  have  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  male  mammals  primordially  suckled  their  young  as 
well  as  the  females.  Lastly,  in  all  cases  of  reversion,  characters 
are  transmitted  through  two,  three,  or  many  more  generations,  aud 
are  then  developed  under  certain  unknown  favorable  conditions. 
This  Important  distinction  between  transmission  and  development 
will  be  best  kept  in  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangen- 
esis. According  to  this  hypothesis,' every  unit  or  cell  of  the  body' 
throws  off  gemmules  or  undeveloped  atoms,  which  are  transmitt»»d 
to  the  offspring  of  both  sexes,  and  are  mnltipHed  by  self-division. 
They  may  remain  undeveloped  during  the  early  years  of  life  or 
during  succeasive  generations;  and  their  development  into  uni'.s 
or  cells,  like  those  from  which  they  were  derived,  depends  on  their 
aflSnity  for,  and  union  with  other  units  or  cells  previously  devel- 
oped in  tHe  due  order  of  growth. 

TiihcrUnncp.  at  corresponding  Periods  of  Life. — This  tendency  la 
well  established.    A  new  character,  appearing  in  a  young  animal, 


■»  M.  Mullei-,  'Aflwenduner  der  Darwin" schen  Lehre,'  &c.    Verh.  i.  n. 
'*■.  jBitrg,  xxlx.  p.  42. 
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whether  it  lasts  throughout  life  or  is  only  transicfbt,  will,  in  gen- 
eral, reappear  in  the  offspring  at  the  same  age  and  last  for  the 
same  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  character  appears  at  ma- 
turity, or  even  during  old  age,  it  tends  to  reappear  in  the  offspring 
at  the  same  advanced  age.  When  deviations  from  this  rule  occur, 
the  transmitted  characters  much  oftener  appear  before,  than  after 
the  corresponding  age.  As  I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  sufficiently 
In  another  work,'*  I  will  here  merely  give  two  or  three  instances, 
for  the  sake  of  recalling  the  subject  to  the  reader's  mind.  In  sev- 
eral breeds  of  the  Fowl,  the  down-covered  chickens,  the  young 
birds  in  their  first  true  plumage,  and  the  adults  differ  greatly  from 
one  another,  as  well  as  from  their  common  parent-form,  the  Gal- 
lus  bankiva;  and  these  characters  are  faithfully  transmitted  by 
each  breed  to  their  offspring  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  life. 
For  instance,  the  chickens  of  spangled  Hamburgs,  whilst  covered 
with  down,  have  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  head  and  rump,  but  are 
not  striped  longitudinally,  as  in  many  other  breeds;  in  their  first 
true  plumage,  "they  are  beautifully  pencilled,"  that  Is  each  feather 
is  transversely  marked  by  numerous  dark  bars;  but  in  their  second 
plumage  the  feathers  all  become  spangled  or  tipped  with  a  dark 
round  spot.^  Hence  in  this  breed  variations  have  occurred  at,  and 
been  transmitted  to,  three  distinct  periods  of  life.  The  Pigeon  of- 
fers a  more  remarkable  case,  because  the  aboriginal  parent  species 
does  not  undergo  any  change  of  plumage  with  advancing  age,  ex- 
cepting that  at  maturity  the  breast  becomes  more  iridescent;  yet 
there  are  breeds  which  do  not  acquire  their  characteristic  colors 
until  they  have  moulted  two,  three,  or  four  times;  and  these 
modifications  of  plumage  are  regularly  transmitted. 

Inheritance  at  corresponding  Seasons  of  the  Year. — With  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  nature,  innumerable  instances  occur  of  charac- 
ters appearing  periodically  at  different  seasons.  We  eee  this  in 
the  horns  of  the  stag,  and  in  the  fur  of  arctic  animals  which  be> 
comes  thick  and  white  during  the  winter.  Many  birds  acquire 
bright  colors  and  other  decorations  during  the  breeding-season 
alone.    Pallas  states,^'  that  in  Siberia  domestic  cattle  and  horses 

w  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  voL 
11,  1868,  p.  75.  In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  the  provisional  hypothesis 
of  pangenesis,  above  alluded  to.  Is  fully  explained. 

»*  These  facts  are  given  on  the  high  authority  of  a  great  breeder,. 
Mr.  Teebay;  see  Tegetmeler's  'Poultry  Book,'  1868,  p.  158.  On  the 
characters  of  chickens  of  different  breeds,  and  on  the  breeds  of  the 
pigeon,  alluded  to  in  the  following  paragraph,  see  'Variation  of  Ani- 
mals,' &c.,  vol.  1.  pp.  180,  249;    vol.  11.  p.  77. 

» 'Novae  species  Quadrupedum  e  Glirium  ordlne,'  1778,  p.  7.  On 
the  transmission  of  color  by  the  horse,  see  'Variation  of  Animals, 
«&c.,  under  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Also  vol.  11.  p.  71,  for  a  gen» 
^ra/  discussion  on  'Inheritance  as  limited  'by  aex,' 
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become  lighter-colored  during  the  winter;  and  I  have  myself  ob- 
served, and  heard  of  similar  strongly  marked  changes  of  color, 
that  is,  from  brownish  cream-color  or  reddish-brown  to  a  perfect 
white  in  several  ponies  in  England.  Although  1  do  not  know  that 
this  tendency  to  change  the  color  of  the  coat  during  different  sea- 
sons is  tranamitted,  yet  it  probably  is  so,  as  all  shades  of  color  are 
strongly  inherited  by  the  horse.  Nor  la  this  form  of  Inheritance, 
as  limited  by  the  seasons,  mors  remarkable  than  its  limitation  by 
age  or  sex. 

InJierltance  as  Limited  by  Se^t: — The  equal  transmission  of 
characters  to  both  sexes  is  the  commonest  form  of  inheritance,  at 
least  with  those  animals  which  do  not  present  strongly-marked 
sexual  differences,  and  indeed  with  many  of  these.  But  charactera 
are  somewhat  commonly  transferred  exclusively  to  that  sex,  in] 
which  they  first  appear.  Ample  evidence  on  this  head  has  been, 
advanced  in  my  work  on  'Variation  under  Domestication,'  but  aj 
few  instances  may  here  be  given.  There  are  breeds  of  the  sheej 
and  goat,  in  which  the  horns  of  the  male  differ  greatly  in  shape' 
from  those  of  the  female;  and  these  differences,  acquired  under 
domestication,  are  regularly  transmitted  to  the  same  sex.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  the  females  alone  in  cats  which  are  tortoise-shell,  the 
corresponding  color  in  the  males  being  rusty-red.  With  most 
breeds  of  the  fowl,  the  characters  proper  to  each  sex  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  sex  alone.  So  general  is  this  form  of  transmis- 
sion that  it  is  an  anomaly  when  variations  in  certain  breeds  are 
tranamitted  equally  to  both  sexes.  There  are  also  certain  sub- 
breeds  of  the  fowl  in  which  the  males  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  whilst  the  females  differ  considerably  in  color. 
The  sexes  of  the  pigeon  in  the  parent-species  do  not  differ  in  any 
external  character;  nevertheless,  in  certain  domesticated  breeds 
the  male  is  colored  differently  from  the  female."  The  wattle  in  the 
English  Carrier  pigeon,  and  the  crop  in  the  Pouter,  are  more 
highly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  and  although 
these  characters  have  been  gained  through  long-continued  selec- 
tion by  man,  the  alight  differences  between  the  sexes  are  wholly' 
due  to  the  form  of  iaherltance  which  has  prevailed;  for  they  have 
arisen,  not  from,  but  rather  ia  opposition  to,  ths  wish  of  the 
breeder. 

Most  of  OUT  domestic  races  have  been  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  slight  variations;  and  as  some  of  the  auccessive  steps 
have  been  transmitted  to  one  sex  alone,  and  some  to  both  sexes,  wa 
find  in  the  different  breeds  of  the  same  species  all  gradations  be- 


•"Dr.  ChapulB,   'Le  Pigeon  Vos'ageur  Beige,'  1865,  p.  87.     Boltard  et 
Corbie,   'Les  Pigeons  de  Voliere,'  &c..  1824,  p.   173.    See,  also,  on  sim- 
ilar differenceB  In  certain  breeds  at  Modena.   'Le  varlazlonl  del  Col* 
ombi  domesticl,'  del  Paolo  Bonizzl,   UTo. 
IS 
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tween  great  sexual  dissimilarity  and  complete  simUaTity.  In- 
staaces  have  already  been  given  with  the  breeds  of  ihe  fowl  and 
pigeon,  and  under  nature  analogous  cases  are  common.  With 
animals  under  domeaticatlon,  but  whether  in  natnre  I  will  not 
venture  to  say,  one  sex  may  lose  characters  proper  to  it,  and  may 
thus  come  somewhat  to  resemble  the  opposite  sex;  for  instance, 
the  males  of  some  breeds  of  the  fowl  have  lost  their  masculine  tail- 
plumes  and  backle&  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  between 
the  sexes  may  be  increased  under  domestication,  as  with  merino 
sheep,  in  which  the  ewes  have  lost  their  horns.  Again,  characters 
proper  to  one  aex  may  suddenly  appear  in  the  other  sex;  as  in  those 
8ub-breeds  of  the  fowl  in  ffhlch  the  hens  acquire  spurs  whilst 
young;  or,  as  in  certain  Polish  sub-breeds,  in  which  the  females, 
as  there  Is  reason  to  believe,  originally  acquired  a  crest,  and  sub- 
Betjuently  transferred  it  to  the  males.  AH  these  cases  are  inteili- 
glbie  on  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis;  for  they  depend  on  the 
gemmules  of  certain  parts,  although  present  In  both  sexes,  becom- 
ing, through  the  influence  of  domestication,  either  dormant  or  de- 
veloped in  either  sex. 

There  is  one  difficult  question  which  it  will  be  convenient  to 
defer  to  a  future  chapter;  namely,  whether  a  character  at  first  de- 
veloped in  both  sexes,  could  through  selection  be  limited  In  its  de- 
velopment to  one  sex  alone.  If,  for  instance,  a  breeder  observed 
that  some  of  his  pigeons  {of  which  the  characters  are  usually 
transferred  in  an  equal  degree  to  both  sexes)  varied  into  pale  blue, 
could  he  by  long-continued  Helection  malte  a  breed  in  which  the 
males  alone  should  be  of  this  tint,  whilst  the  females  remained 
unchanged?  I  will  here  only  ?ay,  that  this,  though  perhaps  not 
impossible,  would  be  oxlTemely  difficult;  for  the  natural  result  of 
breeding  from  the  pale-blue  males  would  be  to  change  the  whole 
stock  of  both  sexes  to  this  tint.  If,  however,  variations  of  the  de- 
sired tint  appeared,  which  were  from  the  first  limited  in  their 
development  to  the  male  sex,  there  would  not  be  the  least  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  breed  with  the  two  sexes  of  a  different  color, 
as  indeed  has  been  effected  with  a  Belgian  breed,  in  which  the 
males  alone  are  streaked  with  black.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  any 
variation  appeared  in  a  female  pigeon,  which  was  from  the  first 
sexually  limited  in  its  development  to  the  females,  it  would  l>e 
easy  to  make  a  breed  with  the  females  alone  thus  characterized; 
b«t  if  the  variation  was  not  thus  originally  limited,  the  process 
would  be  extremety  diffleult,  perhaps  impossible." 

"f  Since  the  publication  of  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work,  It  has  been 

highly  Batlsfactory  to  me  to  And  the  rollowing  remarks  (the  •Field.' 

Sept.  1872)  from  so  experienced  a  breeder  aa  Mr.  Tegetmeler.     After 

desorlbixiK  some  curious  cases  In  pigeons,  of  the  iransziiisslon  of  color 

t^y  one  sex  alone,  and  the  fomaUon  of  a  sab-breod  with  this  char* 

Bcter,    he   sajs;     "J I    Is    a   singular    cltcuro»U,ucfe  i\\at  Mr.    Darwin 
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On  tli*  Rdalian  between  Vie  PeHod  of  Devdopment  of  a  CJiaracicr 
and  its  Trun»aitifi»UM  to  Qtie  Sex  or  to  hoOi  Sejacs.  — Why  cer- 
tain characterB  should  be  inherited  by  both  sexes,  and  other  char- 
acters  by  one  sex  aioae,  namely  by  that  sex  in  which  the  character 
first  appeared,  is  in  most  cases  quite  unknown.  We  cannot  even 
conjecture  why  with  certain  sub-breeds  of  the  pigeon,  blaclt  striae, 
Lbough  transmitted  through  the  female,  should  be  developed  In  the 
male  aione,  whilst  every  other  character  is  equally  transferred  to 
both  sexea.  Why,  a^ain,  with  cats,  the  tortoise-shell  color  should, 
with  rare  exceptions,  be  developed  in  the  female  alona  The  very 
same  character,  such  as  deflcient  or  supernumeraxy  dibits,  color- 
blindness, &c,  may  witb  nxanldnd  be  inherited  by  the  males  alone 
of  one  family,  and  in  another  family  by  the  females  alone,  though 
in  both  cases  transmitted  through  the  opposite  as  well  as  through 
the  same  sex.''  Akhough  we  are  thus  ignorant,  the  two  following 
rules  seem  often  to  iiold  good— that  variations  which  first  appear 
In  either  sex  at  a  late  period  of  life,  tend  to  be  developed  in  the 
same  sex  alone;  whilst  variations  which  first  appear  early  ia  lif® 
in  either  aex  tend  to  be  developed  in  both  aexes,  I  am,  however, 
far  from  aupposing  that  this  is  the  sole  determining  cause.  As  I 
have  not  elsewhere  discussed  this  subject,  and  as  it  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  sexual  seiection,  I  must  here  enter  into  lengthy 
and  somewhat  Intricate  details. 

It  is  in  itself  probable  that  any  character  appearing  at  an  early 
age  would  tend  to  be  inherited  equally  by  both  sexes,  for  the  sexes 
do  not  differ  much  in  constitution  before  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion is  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  after  this  power  has  been 
gained  and  the  sexes  have  oome  to  differ  in  constitution,  the  gem- 
mules  (if  I  may  again  use  the  language  of  pangenesis)  which  are 
cast  off  from  each  varying  part  in  the  one  sex  would  be  much  mors 
likely  to  possess  the  proper  affinities  for  uniting  with  the  tissues 
of  the  same  sex,  and  thus  becoming  developed,  than  with  those  ot 
the  opposite  sex. 

I  was  first  led  to  infer  that  a  relation  of  this  kind  exists,  from 
the  fact  that  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  the  adult  male 
differs  from  the  adult  female,  he  difiers  in  the  same  manner  from 
tfie  young  of  both  fiexea.  The  generality  of  this  fact  is  quite  re- 
ooaxkable:  it  holds  good  with  almost  all  mammals,  birds,  amphih- 
lans,  and  fishes;  also  with  many  crustaceans,  spiders,  and  some 
few  insects,  such  as  certain  orthoptera  and  libellulse.    In  all  these 


"should  have  fiU^gested  the  poaalbiUty  of  modtfyitig  the  sexuaJ  colore 
"of  birds  by  a  cotir&«  of  arttflcial  ffelection.  When  he  did  so,  he  was 
"iA  icnoraiKM  ot  thea«  facts  that  I  have  related;  but  U  is  romarkablw 
"how  very  closely  he  BUggresled  the  right  method  of  iiroceiiure." 

*  References  are  given  In  my  'Variation  of  Animals  under  Domes' 
tlcatlon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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cases  the  variations,  through  the  accumalatlon  of  which  the  male 
acquired  his  proper  masculine  charaetei-e,  must  have  occurred  at  a 
somewhat  late  period  of  life;  otherwise  the  young  males  would 
have  been  similarly  characterized;  and  comformahly  with  out  mie, 
the  variations  are  transmitted  to  and  developed  in  the  adult  males 
alone.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adult  male  closely  resembles 
the  young  of  both  aexea  (these,  with  rare  cxcepticns,  being  alike), 
he  generally  resembles  the  adult  female;  and  in  moat  of  these  cases 
the  A'ariations  through  which  the  young  and  old  acquired  their 
present  characters,  probably  occurred,  according  to  our  rule,  dur- 
ing youth.  But  there  is  here  room  for  doubt,  for  characters  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  the  offspring  at  an  earlier  age  than  that 
at  which  they  first  appeared  in  the  parents,  so  that  the  parents 
may  have  varied  when  adult,  and  have  transferred  their  characters 
to  their  offspring  whilst  young.  There  are,  moreover,  many  ani- 
mals, In  which  the  two  sexes  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  yet 
hoth  differ  from  their  young;  and  here  the  charactei's  of  the  adults 
must  have  been  acquired  late  In  life;  nevertheless,  these  char- 
acters, in  apparent  contradiction  to  our  rule,  are  transferred  to 
both  sexes.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  possibility  or 
even  probability  of  successive  variations  of  the  same  nature  occur- 
ring, under  exposure  to  similar  conditions,  simultaneously  in  both 
eexes  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life;  and  In  this  case  the  variations 
would  be  transferred  to  the  offspring  of  both  sexes  at  a  corre- 
Bponding  late  age;  and  there  'vould  then  be  no  real  contradiction 
to  tbe  rule  that  variations  occurring  late  in  life  are  transferred 
exclusively  to  the  sex  in  which  they  first  appeared.  This  latter 
rtile  seems  to  hold  true  more  generally  than  tbe  second  one, 
namely,  that  variations  which  occur  in  either  sex  early  in  life  tend 
to  be  transferred  to  both  sexes.  As  it  was  obviously  impossible 
even  to  estimate  In  how  large  a  number  of  cases  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  these  two  propoBitions  held  good,  it  crccurred  to 
me  to  Investigate  some  striking  or  crucial  instances,  and  to  rely 
on  the  result. 

An  excellent  case  for  Investigation  la  afforded  by  the  Deer 
family.  In  all  the  species,  but  one,  the  horns  are  developed  only 
in  the  males,  though  certainly  transmitted  through  the  females, 
and  capable  of  abnormal  development  in  them.  In  the  reindeer, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  female  is  provided  with  horns;  so  that  in 
this  species,  the  horns  ought,  according  to  our  rule,  to  appear  early 
In  life,  long  before  the  two  sexes  are  mature  and  have  come  to  dif- 
fer much  in  constitution.  In  all  the  other  species  the  horns  ought 
to  appear  later  in  life,  which  would  lead  to  their  development  in 
that  sex  alone,  in  which  they  first  appeared  in  the  progenitor  of 
the  whole  Family.  Now  In  seven  species,  belonging  to  distinct 
sections  of  the  family  and  inhabiting  different  regions,  in  which 
tbe  stags  alone  bear  horns,  I  find  that  the  horns  first  appear  at 
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periods,  varying  from  nine  months  after  birth  in  the  roebuck,  to 
ten,  twelve  or  even  more  months  in  the  stags  of  the  six  other 
and  larger  species.*'*  But  with  the  reindeer  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent; for,  as  I  hejir  from  Prof.  NUsson,  who  kindly  made  special 
inquiries  for  me  in  Lapland,  the  horns  appear  In  the  young  ani- 
mals within  four  or  five  weeks  after  birth,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  both  sexes.  So  that  here  we  have  a  structure,  developed  at  a 
most  unusually  early  age  in  one  species  of  the  family,  and  like- 
wise common  to  both  sexes  in  this  one  species  alone. 

In  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  only  the  males  are  provided  with 
horns,  whilst  in  the  greater  number  both  sexes  bear  horns.  With 
respect  to  the  period  of  development,  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that 
there  was  at  one  time  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  young  koodoo 
(Ant.  strepsiceros) ,  of  which  the  males  alone  are  horned,  and  also 
the  young  of  a  closely-allied  species,  the  eland  (Ant,  oreas),  in 
which  both  sexes  are  horned.  Now  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
our  rule,  that  In  the  young  male  koodoo,  although  ten  months  old, 
the  horns  were  remarkably  small,  considering  the  size  ultimately 
attained  by  them;  whilst  in  the  young  male  eland,  although  only 
three  months  old,  the  horns  were  already  very  much  larger  than 
in  the  koodoo.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  prong-homed 
antelope,*'  only  a  few  of  the  females,  about  one  in  five,  have  horns 
and  these  are  in  a  rudimentary  state,  though  sometimes  above  four 
inches  long;  so  that  as  far  as  concerns  the  possesaion  of  horns  by 
the  males  alone,  this  species  is  in  an  intermediate  condition,  and 
the  horns  do  not  appear  until  about  five  or  six  months  after  birth. 
Therefore  in  comparison  with  what  little  we  know  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horns  in  other  antelopes,  and  from  what  we  do  know 
with  respect  to  the  horns  of  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  those  of  the  prong- 
horned  antelope  appear  at  an  inteimediate  period  of  life, — that  is, 
not  very  early,  as  in  cattle  and  sheep,  nor  very  late,  as  in  the  larg- 
er deer  and  antelopes.  The  horns  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle, 
which  are  well  developed  In  both  sexes,  though  not  quite  equal  in 


™  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cupples  for  having  made  inquiries 
lor  me  tn  regard  to  the  Roebuck  and  Red  Deer  of  Scotland  from  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  experienced  hea<:l-forester  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane.  In  regard  to  Fallow-deer,  I  ha.ve  to  thank  Mr.  Eyton  and 
others  for  Information,  For  the  Cervus  alces  of  N.  America,  see 
•Land  and  Water,'  1S68.  pp.  221  and  SM;  and  for  the  C.  Vlrgrlnianus 
and  strong>'llceros  of  the  same  continent,  see  J.  D.  Caton,  in  'Ottawa 
Acad,  of  Nat.  So.  1868,  p.  13.  For  Cerv'us  Eldi  of  Pegu,  see  Lieut. 
Bee^'an,   'Proc.   Zoolog,   Boc'  1867,  p.  762. 

••  AntUocapra  Americana.  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Canflcld  for  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  horna  of  the  female:  see  al-so  his  pap«r 
tn  "Proc.  Zoolog:,  Soc'  ises,  p.  109.  Also  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates.' vol.  111.  p.  627. 
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Bize,  can  be  felt,  or  CTen  s«wn,  at  birth  or  soon  afterwards.®  Our 
rule,  however,  seems  to  fall  in  some  breeds  of  sbeep,  for  instance 
merlnoa,  In  which  the  rams  alofie  are  homed;  for  T  cannot  find 
on  Inquiry,"  that  tbe  horns  are  developed  later  in  life  in.  this 
breed  than  in  ordinary  sheep  in  which  both  sexes  are  horned.  Bat 
with  domesticated  aheep  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  horns  is  not  a 
firmly  fixed  character;  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  merino  ewes 
bear  small  horns,  and  some  of  the  rams  arp.  hornless;  and  In  most 
breeds  hornless  ewes  are  occasionally  produced. 

Dr.  W.  Marshall  has  lately  made  a  special  study  of  the  protuber- 
ances ao  common  on  the  heads  of  birds,"  and  he  comes  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion;— that  with  those  species  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  males,  they  are  developed  late  in  life;  whereas  with 
those  species  in  whl-ch  they  are  common  to  the  two  sexes,  they  are 
developed  at  a  very  early  period.  This  is  certainly  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  my  two  laws  of  Inheri  Lance. 

In  most  of  the  species  of  the  splendid  family  of  the  Pheasants, 
the  males  differ  conspicuonsly  from  the  females,  and  Ihey  acquire 
their  ornaments  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life.  The  eared  pheas- 
ant (CrosBoptllon  auritum),  however,  offers  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion, for  both  sexes  possess  the  fine  cau'al  plumes,  the  large  ear- 
tufts  and  the  crimson  velvet  about  the  head;  I  find  that  al!  these 
characterB  appear  very  early  in  life  in  accordance  with  rule.  The 
adult  male  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the  adult  female 
by  the  presence  of  spurs;  and  conformably  with  our  rule,  these  do 
not  begin  to  be  developed  before  the  age  of  six  mouths,  as  I  am 
assured  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  and  even  at  this  agSj  the  two  sexes  can 
hardly  be  distinguished.**    The  male  and  female  Peacock  differ 


I 


*'  I  havo  ti6en  assured  that  the  borns  Of  tbe  sbeep  la  Nortb  Wakv 
can  always  be  felt,  and  are  sometimes  even  an  inch  in  length,  at 
birth.  Toaatt  says  CCattle,*  '1834,  p,  277>,  that  the  promiaeace  of  the 
frontal  bone  In  eattte  ppnetrates  the  cults  at  blrtb,  and  that  the 
homy  matter  is  soon  formed  over  it. 

"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Victor  Carus  for  having  ma<de 
Inquiries  for  me,  from  the  highest  authorities,  with  respect  to  the 
merino  sheep  of  Saxony.  On  the  Guinea  coast  of  A/rica  there  la, 
howvrer,  a  breed  of  sheep  in  which,  as  with  merinos,  the  rams  alone 
b«ar  homB;  and  Mr.  Wlnwood  ReAde  Informa  me  that  In  one  case 
obierv«d  by  hlra,  a  young:  ram.  born  on  Fob.  10th,  first  showed  horns 
on  March  6th,  so  thut  in  thiB  instance,  in  conformity'  with  rule,  the 
d«velopm«nt  of  the  horns  occurred  at  a  later  period  of  life  than  in 
"Weleh  sheef*.  hi  which  both  .■lexe.'j  are  homed. 

**  'Ueber  die  knochemen  Schadelho<*er  der  Vogef  In  the  Tneder- 
laadlschen  Archiv  fur  Zoologrle,'  Band  I.  Heft  t.  1872. 

*•  In  the  coininon  peaeock  <Pavo  cristatus)  the  male  alone  possoeses 
i^urs,  whilst  both  sexes  of  the  Ja-ra  Peacock  (P.  mwtlcus)  oCTer  the 
unusual  case  of  being  furnished  with  spurs.  Hence  I  fully  expected 
that  Ja  tbe  latter  species  they  would  have  been  developed  earlier 
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conspicuously  from  each  other  in  almost  every  part  of  their  plum- 
age, except  in  the  elegant  head-crest,  which  is  common  to  both 
sexes;  and  thiB  is  developed  very  early  in  life,  long  before  the  other 
ornaments,  which  are  confined  to  the  male.  The  wild-duclt  offers 
an  analogous  case,  for  the  beautiful  green  speculum  on  the  wings 
is  common  to  both  sexes,  though  duller  and  somewhat  smaller  in 
the  female,  and  It  is  developed  early  in  life,  whilst  the  curled  tail- 
feathers  and  other  ornaments  of  the  male  are  developed  later.'' 
Between  such  extreme  cases  of  close  sexual  resemblance  and  wide 
dissimilarity,  as  those  of  the  Crossoptilon  and  peacock,  many  in- 
termediate ones  c^uld  be  given.  In  which  the  characters  follow  our 
two  rules  in  their  order  of  development. 

As  most  insects  emerge  from  the  pupal  state  in  a  mature  con- 
dition, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  period  of  development  can  deter- 
mine the  transference  of  their  characters  to  one  or  to  both  sexes. 
But  we  do  nqt  know  that  the  colored  scales,  for  instance,  in.  two 
species  of  butterflies,  in  one  of  which  the  sexes  differ  in  color, 
whilst  in  the  other  they  are  alike,  are  developed  at  the  same  rela- 
tive age  in  the  cocoon.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  all  the  scales 
are  simultaneously  developed  on  the  wings  of  the  same  species 
of  butterfly,  in  which  certain  colored  marks  arc  confined  to  one 
sex,  whilst  others  are  common  to  both  sexes.  A  difference  of  this 
lunxJ  in  the  period  of  development  la  not  so  improbable  ae  it  may 
at  first  appear;  for  with  the  Orthoptera,  which  asstime  their 
adnit  state,  not  by  a  single  metamorphosis,  but  by  a  succession 
of  moults,  the  young  males  of  some  species  at  first  resemble  the 
females^  and  acquire  their  distinctive  masculine  characters  only 


life  than  In  the  common  peacock;  but  M.  Hogt  of  Amsterdam  In- 
forms me,  that  with  yonnfir  birds  of  the  previous  year,  of  both  species, 
compared  on  April  23rd,  1889,  there  was  no  difference  In  the  de'velop- 
ment  of  the  Bpurs.  The  spurs,  however,  were  as  yet  represented 
ncrely  by  slig:ht  knobs  or  elevations.  I  presume  that  I  should  have 
been  informed  if  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  development  bad  been 
observed  subiie<iu«ntly. 
I  *o  In  some   other  species  of    the  Duck  family   the  speculum  differs 

^^»Jn  a  greater  degiee  In  the  two  sexes;    but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
^Hdiscover     whether   Its   full    development    occurs   later   In   life   in   the 
^^nnales   of  such   species,   than    in    the  maJe  of   the  common   duck,    as 
^^■ouglit  to  be  the  case  according  to  our  rule.     With  the  allied  Mergus 
^Hcncullafus  we  have,  however,  a  case  of  this  kind:    the  two  sexes  dif- 
^^■:(er  conspicuously  In  general  ptumatre,   and   to  a  considerable  degree 
^^■In  the  speculum,  whicli  is  pure  white  In  the  male  and  grayiah-white 
I         In  the  female.     Now  the  yoimg-  tnales  at  first  entirely  resemble  the 
lemaleB,   and   have   a  grayish-white   speculum,   which   becomes   pure 
white  at  an  earlier  asre  than  that  at  which  the  adult  male  acquires 
Ills   other  and   more   etrongly-raarked   sexual  dlfCerencfcs:   see  Audu* 
t»on»  'Ornithological  Biography,'  vol.  lit.  1S35,  pp.  249-250. 
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at  a  later  moult.  Strictly  analogous  cases  occur  at  the  BuccesBlvfl 
moults  of  certain  male  cruBtaceans. 

We  have  as  yet  considered  the  transference  of  characters,  rela- 
tively to  their  period  ofdevelopmenl,  only  in  species  in  a  natural 
state;  we  will  now  turn  to  domesticated  animals,  and  first  toucn 
on  monstrosities  and  diseases.  The  presence  of  supernumerary 
digits,  and  the  ahsence  of  certain  phalanges,  must  be  determined 
at  an  early  embryonic  period — the  tendency  to  profuse  bleeding  is 
at  least  congenital,  as  is  probably  color-blindness — yet  these  pe- 
culiarities, and  other  similar  ones,  are  often  limited  In  their  trans- 
mission to  one  sex;  so  that  the  rule  that  characters,  developed  at 
an  early  period,  tend  to  be  transmitted  to  both  sexes,  here  wholly 
fails.  But  this  rule,  as  before  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  be 
nearly  so  general  as  the  converse  one,  namely,  that  characters 
which  appear  late  in  life  in  one  sex  are  transmitted  exclusively  to 
the  same  sex.  From  the  fact  of  the  above  abnorniaL  peculiarities 
becoming  attached  to  one  sex,  long  before  the  sexual  functions  are 
active,  we  may  infer  that  there  must  be  some  difference  between 
the  sexes  at  an  extremely  early  age.  "With  respect  to  sexually,  lim- 
ited diseases,  we  know  too  little  of  the  period  at  which  they  orig- 
inate, to  draw  any  safe  rionclusion.  Gout,  however,  seems  to  fall 
under  our  rule,  for  it  is  generally  caused  by  Intemperance  during' 
manhood,  and  is  transmitted  from  the  father  to  his  sons  in  a 
much  more  marked  manner  than  to  his  daughters. 

In  the  various  domestic  breeds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  the 
males  differ  from  their  respective  females  in  the  shape  or  develop- 
ment of  their  horns,  forehead,  mane,  dewlap,  tail,  and  hump  on 
the  shoulders;  and  these  peculiarities,  in  accordance  with  our 
rule,  are  not  fully  developed  until  a  rather  late  period  of  life. 
The  sexes  of  dogs  do  not  differ,  except  that  in  certain  breeds, 
especially  in  the  Scotch  deer-hound,  the  male  is  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  female;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future 
chapter,  the  male  goes  on  increasing  in  size  to  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life,  which,  according  to  rule,  will  account  for  his  in- 
creased size  being  transmitted  to  his  male  offspring  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tortoise-shell  color,  which  is  confined  to 
female  cats,  is  quite  distinct  at  birth,  and  this  case  violates  the 
rule.  There  is  a  breed  of  pigeons  in  which  the  males  alone  are 
streaked  with  black,  and  the  streaks  can  be  detected  even  in  the 
nestlings;  but  they  become  more  conapicuoua  at  each  successive 
moult,  so  that  this  case  partly  opposes  and  partly  supports  the 
rule.  With  the  English  Carrier  and  Pouter  pigeons,  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  wattle  and  the  crop  occurs  rather  late  in  life, 
and  conformably  with  the  rule,  these  characters  are  transmitted 
in  full  perfection  to  the  males  alone.  The  following  cases  perhaps 
come  within  the  class  previously  alluded  to,  in  which  both  sexes 
have  varied  in  the  same  manner  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life, 
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and  have  consequently  transferred  their  new  characters  to  both 
sexes  at  a  corresponding  late  period;  and  if  so,  these  cases  are 
not  opposed  to  our  rule: — there  exlet  sub-breeds  of  the  pigeon, 
described  by  Neumelster,*"  in  which  both  sexes  change  their  color 
during  two  or  three  moults  (as  is  liltewise  the  case  with  the 
Almond  Tumbler),  nevertheless,  these  changes,  though  ofcurring 
rather  late  in  life,  are  common  to  both  soxea.  One  variety  ot  the 
Canary-bird,  namely  the  London  Prize,  ofEers  a  nearly  analogous 
case. 

With  the  breeds  of  the  Fowl  the  Inheritance  of  various  charac- 
ters by  one  or  both  sexes,  seems  generally  determined  by  the 
period  at  which  such  characters  are  developed.  Thus  in  all  the 
many  breeds  in  which  the  adult  male  differs  greatly  In  color  from 
the  female,  as  well  as  from  the  wild  parent-species,  he  differs 
also  from  the  young  male,  so  that  the  newly-acquired  characters 
must  have  appeared  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  of  the  breeds  In  which  the  two  sexes  resemble  each 
other,  the  young  are  colored  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  their 
parents,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that  their  colors  first  ap- 
peared early  in  life.  We  have  instances  of  this  fact  in  all  black 
and  white  breeds,  In  which  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  are 
alike;  nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  a  black  or  white  plumage,  which  leads  to  its  transference  to 
both  sexes;  for  the  males  alone  of  many  natural  species  are  either 
black  or  white,  the  females  being  differently  colored.  With  the 
Bo-called  Cuckoo  sub-breeds  of  the  fowl,  in  which  the  feathers  are 
transversely  pencilled  with  dark  stripes,  both  sexes  and  the  chick- 
ens are  colored  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The  laced  plumage 
of  the  Sebright  bantam  is  the  same  in  both  aexea,  and  in  the  young 
chickens  the  wing-feathers  are  distinctly,  though  imperfectly 
laced.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  however,  offer  a  partial  exception; 
for  the  two  sexes,  though  not  quite  alike,  resemble  each  other 
more  closely  than  do  the  sexes  of  the  aboriginal  parent-species; 
yet  they  acquire  their  characteristic  plumage  late  in.  life,  for  the 
chickens  are  distinctly  pencilled.  With  respect  to  other  characters 
besides  color,  in  the  wild-parent  species  and  in  most  of  the  domes- 
tic breeds,  the  males  alone  possess  a  weH-developed  comb;  but  in 
the  young  of  the  Spanish  fowl  it  is  largely  developed  at  a  vei-y 
early  age,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  early  development  in  the 
male,  it  is  of  unusual  size  in  the  adult  female.  In  the  Game 
breeds,  pugnacity  is  developed  at  a  wonderfully  early  age,  ot 
which  curious  proofs  could  be  given;  and  this  character  is  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes,  so  that  the  hens,  from  their  extreme  pug- 


"  Das  Ganze  der  Taulienzueht,'  1S37,  s.  21,  24.  For  the  case  of  the 
streaked  pigeons,  see  Dr.  Chapula,  'Le  pigeon  voyageur  Belgre,'  1865. 
p.  87. 
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aadty,  are  now  generally  exhibited  in  separate  pem.  WUh  tlie 
Polish  breeds  the  bony  protnberaiBce  of  the  skiiU  which  supports 
the  crest  is  partially  developed  eren  before  the  cbiefcena  are 
batched,  and  the  crest  itself  soon  begins  to  grow,  thougfh  at  first 
feebly  ;^^  and  in  this  breed  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are  charac- 
terized by  a  great  bony  protuberance  and  an  immense  erest. 

Finally,  from  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  relation  which 
exists  in  many  natural  bpecies  and  domesticated  races,  between 
the  period  of  the  development  of  their  characters  and  the  manner 
of  their  transmission — for  example,  the  striking  fact  of  the  early 
growth  of  the  horns  in  the  reindeer,  in  which  both  sexes  bear 
horns,  in  comparison  with  their  much  later  growth  in  the  other 
species  in  which  the  male  ulone  bears  horns — ^we  may  conclude 
that  one,  though  not  tbe  sole  cause  of  characters  being  exclusively 
inherited  by  one  sex,  is  their  development  at  a  late  age.  And 
secondly  that  one,  though  apparently  a  less  efficient  cause  of  char» 
acters  being  Inherited  by  both  sexes,  is  their  development  at  an 
early  age,  whilst  the  sexes  differ  but  little  in  constitution.  It 
appears,  however,  that  some  diflterence  must  exist  between  th« 
sexes  even  during  a  very  early  embryonic  period,  for  characters 
developed  at  this  age  not  rarely  become  attached  to  one  sex. 

Surtmuvry  and  concluding  remarks. — From  the  foregoing  dia- 
<inSsion  on  the  various  laws  of  inheritance,  we  learn  that  the 
characters  of  the  parents  often,  or  even  generally,  tend  to  become 
developed  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  sex,  at  the  same  age,  and 
periodically  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  in  which  they  first 
appeared  in  the  parents.  But  these  rules,  owing  to  Unknown 
causes,  are  far  from  being  fixed.  Hence  during  the  modification 
of  a  species,  the  successive  changes  may  readily  be  transmitted 
In  different  wayv;  some  to  one  sex,  and  some  to  both;  some  fx> 
the  offspring  at  one  age,  and  some  to  the  offspring  at  all  ages. 
Not  only  are  the  laws  of  inheritance  extremely  complex,  but  SD 
are  the  causes  which  induce  and  govern  variability.  The  varia- 
tions thus  induced  are  preserved  and  accumulated  by  sexual  selec- 
tion, which  is  in  Itself  an  extremely  complex  alFair,  depending,  as 
It  does,  on  the  ardor  In  love,  the  courage,  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
males,  as  well  as  on  the  powers  of  perception,  the  taste,  and  will 
of  the  female.  Sexual  selection  will  also  be  largely  dominated  by 
natural  selection  tending  towards  the  general  welfare  of  the  spe- 
cies.   Hence  the  manner  in  which  the  individuals  of  either  or  both 

«  For  full  particulars  and  references  on  all  these  points  respecting 

the  several  breeds  of  the  Fowl,  see  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 

under  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  pp.  250,  266.     In  regard  to  the  higher  anl- 

muJa,  the  sexual  dll^erences  which  have  arisen  under  domestication 

Are  described  In  the  same  work  under  the  head  of  each  species. 
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sexes  have  beea  affected  throngh  sexual  selection  cannot  fail  to 
he  complex  in  llie  highest  degree. 

When  variations  occur  late  in  life  in  one  sex,  and  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  sex  at  the  same  age,  tte  other  sex  and  the 
young  are  left  unmodified.  When  they  occur  late  in  life,  but 
are  transmitted  to  both  sexes  at  the  same  age,  the  young  alone 
are  left  unmodified.  Variationa,  however,  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  life  in  one  sex  or  in  both,  and  "be  transmitted  to  both  sexes 
at  all  ages,  and  then  all  the  individuals  of  the  species  are  aim- 
ilarly  modified.  In  the  following  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
these  cajses  frequently  occur  in  nature. 

Sexual  selection  can  never  aet  on  any  animal  before  tlie  age 
for  reproduction  arrives.  From  the  great  eagerness  of  the  mal« 
H  has  generally  acted  on  this  sex  and  not  on  the  females.  The 
males  hawe  thus  become  provided  with  weapons  for  fighting  with 
their  rivals,  with  organs  for  discovering  and  securely  holding  the 
female,  .aad  for  exciting  or  charming  her.  When  the  sexes  differ 
in  these  respects,  it  3b  also,  as  we  have  seen,  an  extremely  general 
law  that  the  adult  male  diEfors  more  or  leas  from  the  young  male; 
aaU  we  may  conclude  £rom  this  fact  that  the  sxiccessive  variatioBs, 
by  wUcb  tbe  adult  male  became  modified,  did  not  generally  occur 
much  de/or.e  the  age  for  reproduction.  Whenever  some  or  many 
of  the  variationsi  occurred  early  in  life,  the  young  males  would  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  adult  males;  and  dif- 
ference of  this  kind  between  the  old  and  young  males  may  be 
observed  in  many  species  of  aaimals. 

It  is  probable  that  young  male  animals  have  often  tended  to 
vary  in  a  manner  which  would  not  only  have  been  of  no  use  to 
them  at  an  early  age,  but  would  have  been  actually  injuriotts — 
as  by  acquiring  bright  colors,  which  would  render  them  con- 
spicuous  to  their  enemies,  or  by  acquiring  structures,  such,  as 
great  home,  which  would  expend  much  vital  force  in  their  devel- 
oynMiJt.  Variations  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  young  males 
would  Ailmost  certainly  be  eliminated  through  natural  selection. 
With  tbe  adult  and  experienced  males,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  such  characters,  wonld 
more  tbun  cx>tinterbalaiK)e  some  exposure  to  danger,  and  Bome 
loss  ol  vital  force. 

As  variations  which  give  to  the  male  a  better  chance  of  con- 
quering other  males,  or  of  finding,  securing,  or -charming  the  oppo- 
site sex,  would,  if  they  happen  to  arise  in  the  female,  be  of  no 
service  to  her,  they  would  not  be  preserved  in  her  through  sexual 
seduction.  We  bave  also  ^ood  evidence  with  dotaesticated  aBi- 
mnls.  that  variatiau  of  all  kinds  are,  if  not  carefully  selected, 
soon  lost  through  intercrossing  and  accidental  deaths.  Conse- 
quently In  «  sinte  of  natuve,  if  TarlatloBs  ot  the  ahoTs  kind 
(Tkaneed  to  arise  in  th«  femaVe  line,  and  to  be  transisltted  esdi*- 
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sively  in  this  line,  they  would  be  extremely  liable  to  be  lOBt.  If, 
however,  the  females  varied  and  Bubmitted  their  newly  acquired 
characters  to  their  offsprings  of  both  sexes,  the  characters  which 
were  advantageous  to  the  males  would  be  preserved  by  them 
through  sexual  selection,  and  the  two  sexes  would  in  consequence 
he  modified  in  the  same  manner,  although  such  characters  w^ere 
of  no  use  to  the  females;  but  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  recur  to 
these  more  intricate  contingendes.  Lastly,  the  females  may  ac- 
quire, and  apparently  have  often  acquired  by  transference,  char- 
acters from  the  male  sex. 

As  variations  occun'ing  late  in  life,  and  transmitted  to  one  sex 
alone,  have  incessantly  been  taken  advantage  of  and  accumulated 
through  sexual  selection  in  relation  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
species;  therefore  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  unaccountable  fact 
that  similar  variations  have  not  frequently  besn  accumulated 
tlirough  natural  selection.  In  relation  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  life. 
If  this  had  occurred,  the  two  sexes  would  often  have  been  differ- 
ently modified,  for  the  salte,  for  instance,  of  capturing  prey  or  of 
escaping  from  danger.  Differences  of  this  kind  between  the  two 
sexes  do  occasionally  occur,  especially  In  the  lower  classes.  But 
this  implies  that  the  two  sexes  follow  different  habits  in  their 
struggles  for  existence,  which  Is  a  rare  circumstance  with  the 
higher  animals.  The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  with  the 
reproductive  functions,  in  which  respect  the  sexes  necessarily  dif- 
fer. For  variations  in  structure  which  are  related  to  these  func- 
tions, have  often  proved  of  value  to  one  sex,  and  from  having 
arisen  at  a  late  period  of  life,  have  been  transmitted  to  one  sex 
alone;  and  such  variations,  thus  preserved  and  transmitted, 
have  given  rise  to  secondary  sexual  characters. 

In  the  following  chapters,  I  shall  treat  of  the  secondary  sexual 
characters  in  animals  of  all  classes,  and  shall  endeavor  in  each 
case  to  apply  the  principles  explained  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
lowest  classeB  will  detain  us  for  a  very  short  time,  but  the  higher 
animals,  especially  birds,  must  be  treated  at  considerable  length. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  reasons  already  assigned,  I 
Intend  to  give  only  a  few  Illustrative  instances  of  the  Innumerable 
structures  by  the  aid  of  which  the  male  finds  the  female,  or  when 
found,  holds  her.  On  the  other  hand,  all  structures  and  instincts 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  male  conquers  other  males,  and  by  which 
he  allures  or  excites  the  female,  will  be  fully  discussed,  as  these 
are  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting. 


I 
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Supplement  on  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  in  an^ 
Imals  helonging  to  varioiui  classes 

Ab  no  one,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  paid  attention  to  the 
relative  aumbere  of  the  two  aexes  throughout  the  animal  king- 
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dom,  I  will  here  give  such  materials  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
although  they  are  extremely  imperfect.  They  consist  In  only  a 
few  instances  of  actual  enumeration,  and  the  numbers  are  not 
very  large.  As  the  proportloDS  are  known  with  certainty  only  In 
mankind,  I  will  first  give  them  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Man.— In  England  during  ten  years  (from  1857  to  1866)  the 
average  number  of  children  born  alive  yearly  was  707,120,  in 
the  proportion  of  104.5  males  to  100  females.  But  in  1857  the 
male  births  throughout  England  were  as  195.2  and  in  1865  as 
104.0  to  100.  Tvoolving  to  separate  districts,  in  Buckinghamshire 
(where  about  5000  children  are  annually  born)  the  mean  propor- 
tion of  male  to  female  births,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  above 
ten  years  was  as  102.8  to  100;  whilst  in  N.  Wales  (where  the 
average  annual  births  are  12,873)  it  was  as  high  as  106.2  to  100. 
Taking  a  still  smaller  district,  viz.,  Rutlandshire  (where  the 
annual  births  average  only  739),  in  1864  the  male  births  were  as 
114.6,  and  in  1862  as  only  97.0  to  100;  but  even  in  this  smaU  dis- 
trict the  average  of  the  7385  births  during  the  whole  ten  years; 
was  r.s  104.5  to  100;  that  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  throughout  Eng- 
land.*' The  proportions  are  sometimes  slightly  disturbed  by  un- 
knovrn  causes;  thaa  Prof.  Faye  states  "that  in  some  districts  of 
"Norway  there  has  been  during  a  decennial  period  a  steady  de- 
"ficiency  of  boys,  whilst  in  others  the  opposite  condition  has 
"existed."  In  France  during  forty-four  years  the  male  to  the 
female  births  have  been  as  10G.2  to  100;  but  during  this  period 
It  has  occurred  Ave  times  in  one  department,  and  six  times  In 
another,  that  the  female  births  have  exceeded  the  males.  In 
Russia  the  average  proportion  is  as  high  as  108.9,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  United  States  as  110.5  to  100.*»  The  average  for 
Europe,  deduced  by  Bickes  from  about  seventy  million  births, 
is  10«  males  to  100  females.  On  the  other  hand,  with  white  chil- 
dren born  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  proportion  of  males  is  ao 
!ow  as  to  fluctuate  during  successive  years  between  90  and  99 
males  for  every  100  females.  It  Is  a  singular  fact  that  with  Jews 
the  proportion  of  male  births  is  decidedly  larger  than  with  Chris- 
tians: thus  in  Prussia  the  proportion  is  as  113,  in  Breslau  as 
114,  and  in  Livonia  as  120  to  100;    the  ChriBtlan  births  in  these 


«  'Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Reg-latrar-General  for  186G,' 
In  this  report  (p.  xH.)  a  special  decennJal  table  is  griven. 

*»  For  Norway  and  Russia,  see  abstract  of  Prof.  Faye's  researches. 
in  'British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,*  April,  18fl7.  pp.  343* 
»4S.  For  France,  the  'Annualre  pour  I'An  1867,'  p.  2\Z.  For  Philadel- 
phia. Dr.  Stockton-Hough,  'Social  Science  Assoc.'  1874.  For  the  Cnpe 
of  Good  Hope,  Quetelet  as  quoted  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Zouteveen,  In  the 
Dutch  Translation  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  417),  where  much  Informa- 
tion l3  fflven  on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes. 
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countries  beimg  the  same  as  usual,  for  instance,  lit  Livonia  as  104 
to  100.'" 

Prot  Faye  remarks  that  "a  utill  gi'eater  preponderance  of  males 
"would  be  met  -vrith,  if  death  struck  both  sexea  in  equal  pro- 
"portlon  in  the  womb  and  during  birth.  But  the  fact  is,  that  for 
^'every  100  still-born  females,  we  have  in  several  countries  from 
**134.6  to  144.9  atlH-born  males.  Diirlng  the  flrst  four  or  five  years 
*'ef  life,  also,  more  male  childTen  die  than  females;  for  example 
*1n  England,  during  the  flret  year,  126  boys  die  for  every  100 
"girls — a  proportion  which  in  France  is  still  more  unfavorable."** 
Dr.  Stockton-Hough  accounts  for  these  facts  In  part  by  the  more 
frequent  defective  development  of  males  than  of  females.  We 
have  before  seen  that  the  male  sex  ifl  more  varlaljle  In  structure 
than  the  female;  and  variations  in  Important  organs  would  gen- 
erally be  Injurious.  But  the  size  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the 
head,  being  greater  in  male  than  female  infants  is  another  cause; 
for  the  males  are  thus  more  liable  to  be  injured  during  parturition. 
Consequently  the  still-bom  males  are  more  numerous;  and.  as  a 
htighly  competent  judge.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,*'  believes,  male  in- 
fants often  suffer  in  health  for  ?ome  years  after  birth.  Owing  to 
this  excess  In  the  death-rate  of  male  children,  both  at  birth  and 
for  some  time  subsequently,  and  owing  to  the  exposure  of  grown 
men  to  various  dangers,  and  to  their  tendency  to  emigrate,  the 
femaleB  in  all  old-settled  countries,  where  statistical  records  have 
been  kept,"  are  found  to  preponderate  considerably  over  the  males. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  mysterious  fact  that  in  different  na- 
tions, under  different  conditions  and  climates,  in  Naples.  Prussia, 
Westphalia,  Holland,  France,  England  and  the  United  States,  the 

*»  In  regard  to  the  Jews,  see  M.  Thury,  'L.&  Loi  de  Production  des 
Sexes,'  1863,  p.  25. 

"  'British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurg-.  Review.'  April.  1867,  p.  34^ 
Dr.  Stark  also  remarks  ('Tenth  Anntial  Report  of  Births.  Deaths, 
Ac,  in  ScoUand,'  1S67,  p.  xxvill.)  that  "Thesa  examples  mar  sufBee 
"to  Bhow  that,  at  almost  every  stage  of  life,  the  males  In  Scotland 
"have  a  greater  IiaJ>lllty  to  death  and  a  higrher  death-rate  than  the 
"females.  The  fact,  however,  of  this  peeiiUarlly  beln^  moat  strongly 
"developed  at  that  Infantile  period  of  life  when  the  dress,  food,  and 
"general  treatment  of  both  sexes  axe  alike,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
"hlsher  male  death-rate  is  an  impressed,  natural,  and  constitutional 
"pecnillarily  due  to  sex  alone." 

"w  'West  Riding-  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports,'  voL  1.  1871,  p.  8.  Sir  J. 
Simpson  haa  proved  that  the  head  of  the  male  infant  exeeed."*  that 
of  the  female  by  3-8tha  of  an  Inch  in  circumferencp,  and  by  l-8th  In 
transverse  diameter.  Quetelet  has  shown  that  woman  is  horn  smaller 
than  man;   .see  Dr.  Duncan,  "Fecundity,  Pertillty,  Sterility,*  1871,  p.  9IS. 

"With  the  savage  Guaranys  of  Paraguay,  according  to  th»  accu- 
rate Azara  ('Voya«ea  dans  I'Americiue  merld.'  tom.  iL  I8W,  p.  60,  1T9)» 
the  women  are  to  the  men  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  U. 
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excess  of  male  orver  female  births  la  leas  when  they  are  Illegfitlmate 
thau  when  legitimate."  This  has  been  explained  by  different 
writers  in  many  different  ways,  as  from  the  mothers  being  gener- 
ally young,  from  the  large  proportion  of  first  pregnancies,  &c. 
But  we  have  seen  that  male  infants,  from  the  large  size  of  their 
heads,  suffer  more  than  female  infants  during  parturition:  and 
as  the  mothers  of  illegitiraate  children  must  be  more  liable 
than  other  women  to  undergo  bad  labors,  from  various  causes, 
such  as  attempts  at  concealment  by  tight  lacing,  hard  work,  dis- 
tress of  mind.  &c.,  their  male  infanta  would  proportionally  suffer. 
And  this  probably  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  of  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  born  alivo  being  less  amongst 
illegitimate  children  than  amongst  the  legitimate.  With  most 
animals  tbe  greater  size  of  the  adult  male  than  of  the  female» 
13  due  to  the  stronger  males  having  conquered  the  weaker  in 
their  struggles  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  owiD£  to  this  fact  that  the  two  sexes  of  at  least  some  ani- 
mals differ  in  size  at  birth.  Thus  we  have  the  curious  fact  that 
we  may  attribute  the  more  frequent  deaths  of  male  than  female 
infants,  especially  amongst  the  illegitimate,  at  least  in  part  to 
sexual  selection. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  relative  age  of  the  two 
parents  determines  the  sex  of  the  offspring;  and  Prof.  Leuclcart"" 
has  advanced  what  he  considers  sufficient  evidence,  with  respect 
to  man  and  certain  domesticated  animala,  that  this  is  one  im- 
portant though  not  th«  eole  factor  in  the  result.  So  again  the 
period  of  impregnation  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  female  ha» 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  efficient  cause;  but  receat  observa^ 
tions  discountenance  this  belief.  According  to  Dr.  Stockton* 
Hough,^'  the  season  of  the  year,  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  the 
parents,  residence  in  the  country  or  in  cltiea,  the  crossing  of 
foreign  immigrants,  &c.,  all  Influence  the  proportion  of  the  sexes. 
With  mankind,  polygamy  has  also  been  supposed  to  lead  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  proportion  of  female  infants;  but  Dr.  J.  Camp- 
belF"  carefully  attended  to  this  BUbject  In  the  harenift  of  Siam. 
and  concludes  that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  the 
same  as  from  monogamous  unions.  Hardly  any  animal  has  been 
rendered  so  highly  polygamous  aa  the  BngllBh  raoe^iorse,  and 
we  shall  immediately  see  that  his  male  and  female  offspring  are 
almost  exactly  equal  in  number,  I  will  now  give  the  facts  which 
I  have  collected  with  respect  to  the  proportional  numbers  of  the 


■♦Babbage,  EdJnburKh  Journal  of  Science,'  1829,  vol.  I.  p.  88;  also 
p,  90,  on  stlU-born  children.  On  inegitimate  children  In  Sngland,  aea 
•Report  of  Resrlslrar-General  for  IStJS,'  p.  xv. 

*»l.euckart  tn  Wagner  'Handworte^rhuch  der  Fhys.'  B.  Iv,  USA,  a.  774^ 

•*  Social  Science  Assoc-  of  Philadeliihla,  1874. 

^  'Anthropological  Review,'  April,  ISTO,  p.  cvUl. 
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sexes  of  various  animals;    and  will  then  briefly  dlBcuss  how  far 
selection  has  come  into  play  in  determining  the  result. 

Hfrrses, — ^Mr.  Tegetnieier  haa  been  ao  kind  as  to  tabulate  for  me 
from  the  'Racing  Calendar'  the  births  of  race-horsea  during  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  viz.,  from  1846  to  1867;  1849  being 
omitted,  as  no  returns  were  that  year  published.  The  total  births 
were  25,5fi0,"  consisting  of  12,763  males  and  12,797  females,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  99.7  males  to  100  females.  As  these  numbers 
are  tolerably  large,  and  as  they  are  drawn  from  all  parte  of 
England,  during  several  years,  we  may  with  much  confidence 
conclude  that  with  the  domestic  horse,  or  at  least  with  the  race- 
horse, the  two  spxes  are  produced  In  almost  equal  numbers.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  proportions  during  successive  years  are  closely 
like  those  which  occur  with  mankind,  when,  a  small  and  thinly- 
popuiated  area  is  considered;  thus  in  1866  the  male  horses  were 
as  107.1,  and  In  1867  aa  only  92.6  to  100  females.  In  the  tabulated 
returns  the  proportions  vary  in  cycles,  for  the  malss  exceeded  the 
females  during  six  successive  years;  and  the  females  exceeded  the 
males  during  two  periods  each  of  four  years:  this,  however,  may 
be  accidental;  at  least  I  can  detect  nothing  of  the  kind  with  mas 
iu  the  decennial  table  in  the  Registrar's  Report  for  1866. 

Do^s.  — ^During  a  period  of  twelve  years,  from  1857  to  1868.  the 
births  of  a  large  number  of  greyhounds,  throughout  England, 
were  sent  to  the  'Field'  newspaper;  and  I  am  again  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  for  carefully  tabulating  the  results.  The  recorded 
births  were  6878,  consisting  of  2G05  males  and  3273  females,  that 
is,  In  the  proportion  of  110.1  males  to  100  females.  The  greatest 
fluctuations  occurred  in  1864,  when  the  proportion  was  as  95.3 
males,  and  In  1867.  as  116.3  males  to  100  females.  The  above 
average  proportion  of  110.1  to  100  is  probably  nearly  correct  in 
the  case  of  the  greyhound,  but  whether  it  would  hold  with  other 
domesticated  breeds  Is  in  some  degree  doubtful.  Mr.  Cupples 
has  inquired  from  several  great  breeders  of  dogs,  and  finds  that 
all  without  exception  believe  that  females  are  produced  in  excess; 
but  he  suggests  that  this  belief  may  have  arisen  from  females 
being  less  valued,  and  from  the  consequent  disappointment  pro- 
ducing a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind. 


4 


»  During  eleven  years  a  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  mares 
which  proved  barren  or  prematurely  slipped  their  foals;  and  It  de- 
serves notice,  as  showing  how  infertile  these  highly-nurtured  and 
rather  closely-interbred  animals  have  become,  that  not  far  from  one- 
third  of  the  mares  failed  to  produce  living  fo<ala.  Thus  during  1866, 
S09  male  colts  and  S16  female  colts  were  bom,  and  743  mares  failed  to 
produce  otlsprlng.  During  1867,  836  males  and  902  females  were  tioni« 
and  T94  mares  failed. 
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Sheep. — The  sexes  of  sheep  are  not  ascertained  by  agriculturists 
until  several  months  alter  birth,  at  the  period  when  the  males 
are  castrated;  so  that  the  following  returns  do  not  give  the  pro- 
portions at  birth.  Moreover,  I  find  that  several  great  breeders 
in  Scotland,  who  annually  raise  some  thousand  sheep,  are  firmly 
convinced  that  a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  of  females  die 
during  the  first  year  or  two.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  males 
would  be  somewhat  larger  at  birth  than  at  the  age  of  castration. 
This  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  vnih  what,  as  we  have  seen, 
occurs  with  mankind,  and  both  cases  probably  depend  on  the 
same  cause.  1  have  received  returns  from  four  g:entlemen  in 
England  who  have  bred  Lowland  sheep,  chiefly  Lelcestera,  during 
the  last  ten  to  sixteen  years;  they  amount  altogether  to  8965 
births,  consisting  of  4407  males  and  4558  females;  that  is  In  the 
proportion  of  96.7  males  to  100  females.  With  respect  to  Cheviot 
and  black  faced  sheep  bred  in  Scotland,  I  have  received  returns 
from  six  breeders,  two  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  for  the 
years  1867-1869,  but  some  of  the  returns  extend  back  to  1S62. 
The  total  number  recorded  amounts  to  50,6S5,  consisting  of  25,071 
males  and  25,614  females,  or  in  the  proportion  of  97.9  males  to 
100  females.  If  we  take  the  English  and  Scotch  returns  together, 
the  total  number  amounts  to  59,650,  consisting  of  29.478  males 
and  30.172  females,  or  as  97.7  to  100.  So  that  with  sheep  at  the 
age  of  castration  the  females  are  certainly  in  excess  of  the  males, 
but  probably  this  would  not  hold  good  at  birth." 

Of  Cattle  I  have  received  returns  from  nine  gentlemen  of  982 
births,  too  few  to  be  trusted;  these  consisted  of  477  bull-calves 
and  505  cow-calves;  i.  e.,  In  the  proportion  of  94,4  males  to  100 
females.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Fox  informs  me  that  in  1867  out  of  34 
calves  born  on  a  farm  in  Derbyshire  only  one  was  a  bull.  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir  has  inquired  from  several  breeders  of  Pigs,  and 
most  of  them  estimate  the  male  to  the  female  births  as  about  7 
to  6.  This  same  gentleman  has  bred  Rabbits  for  many  years, 
and  has  noticed  that  a  far  greater  number  of  bucks  are  produced 
than  does.    But  estimations  are  of  little  value. 

Of  mammalia  in  a  state  of  nature  I  have  been  able  to  learn  very 
little.  In  regard  to  the  common  rat,  I  have  received  conflicting 
statements.  Mr.  R,  Elliot,  of  Laighwood,  Informs  me  that  a  rat- 
catcher assured  him  that  he  had  always  found  the  males  in  great 


••  T  am  much  Indebted  to  Mr.  Cupples  for  tiavln^  procured  for  me 
the  above  returna  from  Scotland  &s  well  aa  some  of  the  following 
returns  on  cattle.  Mr.  R.  Elliot,  of  Laighwood,  flrat  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  premature  deaths  of  the  males, — a  statement  subae- 
quently  confirtned  by  Mr.  Aitchison  and  others.  To  this  latter  gen- 
tleman, and  to  Mr,  Payan,  I  owe  my  thanks  for  large  returns  aa 
to  Bheep. 
17 
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excess,  even  with  the  yoting"  In  the  nest  In  conaequence  of  this, 
Mr.  Elliot  himself  subeequeEtly  oxamlned  some  hundred  old  ones, 
and  found  the  statement  true.  Mr.  F,  Buckland  has  bred  a  large 
number  of  white  rats,  and  he  also  belleveB  that  the  males  greatly 
exceed  the  females.  In  regard  to  Moles,  It  ie  said  that  "the  males 
"are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females; "~  and  as  the  catch- 
ing of  these  animals  is  a  special  occupation,  the  statement  may 
perhaps  be  trusted.  Sir  A.  Smith,  In  describing  an  antelope  of 
S.  Africa*^  (Kobus  elllpsiprymnus),  remarks,  that  in  the  herds 
of  this  and  other  species,  the  males  are  few  in  number  compared 
with  the  females:  the  natives  believe  that  they  are  born  in  this 
proportion;  others  believe  that  the  younger  males  are  expelled 
from  the  herds,  and  Sir  A.  Smith  says,  that  though  he  has  himself 
never  seen  herds  consisting  of  young  males  alone,  others  af- 
firm that  this  does  occur.  It  appears  probable  that  the  young 
when  expelled  from  the  herd,  would  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  many 
beasts  of  prey  of  the  country. 

BIRDS. 

With  respect  to  the  Fowl,  I  have  received  only  one  account, 
namely,  that  out  of  1001  chickena  of  a  highly-bred  stock  of  Coch- 
ins, reared  during  eight  years  by  Mr.  Stretch,  487  proved  males 
and  514  f-emales;  i.  e.,  as  94.7  to  100.  In  regard  to  domestic 
pigeons  there  is  good  evidence  either  that  the  maJ^s  are  produced 
In  excess,  or  that  they  live  longer;  for  these  birds  invariably 
pair,  and  single  males,  as  Mr.  Tegetmeier  Informs  me,  can  always 
be  puroJiased  cheaper  than  females.  Usually  the  two  birds  reared 
from  the  two  eggs  laid  in  the  same  nest  are  a  male  and  a  female; 
hut  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who  has  been  so  large  a  breeder,  says 
that  he  has  often  bred  two  cocks  from  the  same  nest,  and  seldom 
two  hens;  moreover,  the  hen  is  generally  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
and  more  liable  to  perish. 

With  respect  to  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  Mr.  Gould  and  oth- 
ers*- are  convinced  that  the  males  are  generally  the  more  numer- 
ous; and  £ia  the  young  males  of  many  species  resemble  the  fe- 
malea,  tlie  latter  would  uaturaUy  appear  to  be  the  more  numerous. 
Large  numbers  of  pheasants  axe  reared  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Leaden- 
hall  from  eggs  laid  by  wild  birds,  and  he  informs  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir  that  four  or  five  males  to  one  female  are  generally  pro- 
duced.   An  experienced  observer  remarks,"  that  In  Scandinavia 


I 


«>  Bell.  'HlBtonr  of  British  QBadrup«dB/  p.  100. 
"  'lUuBtratlons  of  the  Zoology  of  a  Africa.'  1849,  pL  28. 
«  Brehra  ('Illuat.  Thierleben,'  B.  iv.  s.  WO)  ooroes  to  the  same  coa- 
elusloa. 
"  On  the  authority  of  L.    Lloyd,  'Game  Birds  of  Sweden,'  ISSZ.  pp.  Ut 
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the  broods  of  the  capercailzie  and  black-cock  contalu  more  males 
than  females;  and  that  with  the  Dal-ripa  (a  kind  of  ptarmigan) 
more  males  than  females  attend  the  leks  or  places  of  coui'tship; 
bat  this  latter  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  some  observers 
by  a  j?reater  nximber  of  hen  birds  t)eing  killed  by  yermin.  From 
various  facts  given  by  White  of  Scl borne,"*  it  seems  clear  that  the 
males  of  the  partridge  must  be  in  considerable  exceas  in  the  south 
of  England ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  this  is  the  case  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Weir  on  inquirlag  from  the  dealers,  who  receive 
at  certain  seasons  large  numbers  of  ruffs  (Machetes  pugnax),  was 
told  that  the  males  are  much  the  more  numerous.  This  same 
naturalist  has  also  inquired  for  me  from  the  blrdcatchera,  who 
annually  catch  an  astonishing  number  of  various  small  species 
aJive  for  the  London  market,  and  he  was  unheaitatingly  answered 
by  an  old  and  trustworthy  man,  that  with  the  chaffinch  the  males 
are  in  large  excess;  be  thought  as  high  as  2  males  to  1  female> 
or  at  least  as  high  as  5  to  3."  The  males  of  the  blackbird,  he 
likewise  maintained,  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  whether 
caught  by  traps  or  by  netting  at  night.  These  statements  may 
apparently  be  trusted,  because  this  same  man  said  that  the  sexes 
are  abont  equal  with  the  lark,  the  twite  (Linaria  montana),  and 
goldfinch.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  certain  that  with  the  com- 
mon linnet,  the  females  preponderate  greatly,  but  unequally  during 
different  years;  during  some  years  he  has  found  the  females  to 
the  males  as  four  to  one.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  chief  season  for  fiatching  birds  does  not  begin  till  Sep- 
tember, so  that  with  some  species  partial  migrations  may  have 
begun,  and  the  flocks  at  this  period  often  consist  of  hens  alone. 
Mr.  Salvin  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sexes  of  the  humming* 
birds  in  Central  America,  and  he  is  convinced  that  with  most 
of  the  species  the  males  are  in  excess;  thus  one  year  he  procured 
204  specimens  belonging  to  ten  species,  and  these  consisted  of  166 
males  and  of  only  38  females.  With  two  other  species  the  females 
were  in  excess:  but  the  proportions  apparently  vary  either  dur- 
ing different  seasons  or  iu  different  localities;  for  on  one  occasion 
the  males  of  Compylopterus  hemiieucurus  were  to  the  females  as 
5  to  2,  and  on  an£>ther  occasion'"  in  exactly  the  reversed  ratio.    As 


•*  "Nat.  Hlet.  of  Befborne,'  letter  xxix.  edit,  of  182C,  vol.  f.  p.  139. 

••Mr.  Jenncr  Weir  received  vimllftr  Information,  on  making  in- 
quiries during  the  following  year.  To  show  the  number  of  Hvfng 
chaffinches  Gaughl,  I  may  mention  that  tn  1868  there  wok  a  match  be- 
t^eea  two  experts,  ajid  ona  man  CKUsht  in  a  day  62.  and  another  4<>, 
male  chalUnches.  The  greatest  number  ever  caught  by  one  man  in 
a  single  day  was  70. 

*'IblB,*  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  as  quoted  in  Gould's  'Trochilldae,'  1861,  p.  12. 
For  the  foregoing  proportlona.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Baivin  for  ft 
table  of  bis  results. 
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bearing  on  this  latter  point,  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Powys  found 
in  Corfu  and  Eplrus  the  sexes  of  the  chaffinch  keeping  apart,  and 
"the  females  by  far  the  moat  numerous;"  wMlst  in  Palestine  Mr. 
Triatram  found  "the  male  flocks  appearing  greatly  to  exceed  the 
"female  in  number,"*'  So  again  with  the  Quiscalus  major,  Mr.  G. 
Taylor"  says,  that  in  Florida  there  were  "very  few  females  in 
"proportion  to  the  males,"  whilst  in  Honduras  the  proportion  was 
the  other  way,  the  species  there  having  the  character  of  a  polyg- 
amist 

FISH. 

With  Fish  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  catching  them  in  the  adult  or  nearly  adult  state; 
and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  arriving  at  any  5ust  conclu- 
sion." Infertile  females  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  males, 
aa  Dr.  Giintber  has  remarked  to  me  in  regard  to  trout.  With  some 
species  the  males  are  believed  to  die  soon  after  fertilizing  the 
ova.  With  many  species  the  males  are  of  much  smaller  size  than 
the  females,  so  that  a  large  number  of  males  would  escape  from 
the  same  net  by  which  the  females  were  caught.  M.  Carbonnier,** 
who  has  especially  attended  to  the  natural  history  of  the  pike 
(Esox  lucius),  states  that  many  males,  owing  to  their  small  size, 
are  devoured  by  the  larger  females;  and  he  believes  that  the 
males  of  almost  all  fish  are  exposed  from  this  same  cause  to 
greater  danger  than  the  females.  Nevertheless,  in  the  few  cases 
In  which  the  proportional  uumbera  have  been  actually  observed, 
the  males  appear  to  be  largely  In  excess.  Thus  Mr.  R.  Buist,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Stormontfield  experiments,  says  that  in 
18G5  out  of  70  salmon  first  landed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  ova,  upwards  ol  60  were  males.  In  1867  he  again  "calls  atten- 
"tioa  to  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  males  to  the  females.  We 
"had  at  the  outset  at  least  ten  males  to  one  female."  Afterwards 
females  sufficient  for  obtaining  ova  were  procured.  He  adds, 
"from  the  great  proportion  of  the  males,  they  are  constantly 
"fighting  and  tearing  each  other  on  the  spawning-beds,"''  This 
disproportion,  no  doubt,  can  be  accounted  for  in  part,  but  whether 
wholly  is  doubtful,  by  the  males  ascending  the  rivers  before  the 
females,    Mr.  F.  Buckland  remarks  in  regard  to  trout,  that  "it  Is 


4 

I 
4 


•*  -Ibis/  I860,  p.  137;   and  1867,  p.  369. 

••  Tbis,'  1862,  p.  137. 

"  Leuckart  quotes  Bloch  (Wagner,  'Handworterbuch  der  Phys.'  3. 
Iv.  1S53,  s.  775).  that  with  flah  there  are  twice  aa  many  malea  aa 
females. 

"•  Quoted  tn  the  'Parmer,'  March  18,  1889,  p.  369. 

"  'The  Stormontfleld  PisclcuUural  Experiments,'  1865,  p.  23.  Th» 
'Field'  newspaper.  June  29th,  1867. 
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'a  curious  fact  that  the  males  preponderate  very  largely  in  nmn" 
*'ber  over  the  females.  It  Invariably  happens  that  when  the  first 
"rush  of  fish  is  made  to  the  net,  there  will  be  at  least  seven  or 
"eight  males  to  one  female  found  captive,  I  cannot  quite  account 
"for  this;  either  the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females, 
"or  the  latter  eeeV  safety  by  concealment  rather  than  flight."  He 
then  adds,  that  by  carefully  searching  the  banlts  sufficient  fe- 
males for  obtaining  ova  can  he  found.'-  Mr.  H.  Lee  informs  me 
that  out  of  212  trout,  takan  for  this  purpose  In  Lord  Ports- 
mouth's park,  150  were  males  and  62  females. 

The  males  of  the  Cyprinidse  likewise  seem  to  be  in  excess;    but 
several  members  of  this  Family,  viz.,  the  carp,  tench,  bream  and 
minnow,  appear  re^larly  to  follow  the  practice,  rare  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  of  polyandry;  for  the  female  while  spawning  is 
always  attended  by  two  males,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  bream  by  three  or  four  males.    This  fact  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  Is  always  recommended  to  stock  a  pond  with  two  male 
tenches  to  one  female,  or  at  least  with  three  maieiR  to  two  females. 
^- With  the  minnow,  an  excellent  observer  states,  that  on  the  spawn- 
^■ing-beds  the  males  are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  females; 
^"  when  a  female  comes  amongst  the  males,  "she  is  immediately 
"pressed  closely  by  a  male  on  each  side;    and  when  they  have 
"been  In  that  situation  for  a  time,  are  superseded  by  other  two 
"males."" 

INSECTS. 

In  this  great  Class,  the  Lepidoptera  almost  alone  afford  means 
for  judging  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes;  for  they 
have  been  collected  with  special  care  by  many  good  observers, 
and  have  been  largely  bred  from  the  egg  or  caterpillar  state.  I 
^bbad  hoped  that  some  breeders  of  silk-moths  might  have  kept  an 
^B«xact  record,  but  after  writing  to  France  and  Italy,  and  consult- 
^■Ing  various  treatiseSj  I  cannot  find  that  this  has  ever  been  done. 
^VTbe  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  sexes  are  nearly 
'  equal,  but  in  Italy,  as  I  hear  from  Professor  Canestrlnl,  many 
^^  breeders  are  convinced  that  the  females  are  produced  in  excess. 
^B7his  same  naturalist,  however,  informs  me,  that  in  the  two  yearly 
Hbroods  of  the  Allanthua  ailk-raoth  (Bombjrx  cynthla),  the  males 
^■greatly  preponderate  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  second  the  two 
^Veexes  are  nearly  equal,  or  the  females  rather  in  excess. 

In  regard  to  ButterlUes  ia  a  state  of  nature,  several  observera 


I   «  'Land  and  Water,'  1S68.  p.   41. 

■»  YlrreH,    'Hist.   British  Fishes,'  vol,  1.  1826,   p.  307;    Oti  the  Cyprinus 
carpio.  p.  331;    on  the  Tinea  ^lil&arls,  p.  331;    on  the  Abramls  brama, 
p.  888.     See,  for  the  minnow  (Leuctscus  phoxlnusj.  'Loudon'B  May.  ot 
iNat.  Hist.'  vol.  v.  1832.  p.  682. 
17 
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5ave  been  mucli  struck  by  the  apparently  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  the  males."  Thus  Mr.  Bates,'"  In  speaking  of  several  spe- 
cies, about  a  hundred  In  number,  which  inhabit  the  Upper  Ama- 
aons,  says  that  the  males  are  much  more  numerous  that  the  fe- 
tnales,  even  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.  In  North 
America,  Edwards,  who  had  great  experience,  estimates  in  the 
genus  Papilio  the  males  to  the  females  as  four  to  one;  and  Mr. 
Walsh,  who  informed  me  of  this  statement,  says  that  with  P. 
turnus  this  is  certaialy  the  case.  Tn  South  Africa,  Mr.  R.  Trimen 
found  the  males  in  excess  In  19  species;'*  and  in  one  of  these, 
which. swarms  in  open  places,  he  estimated  the  number  of  males 
as  fifty  to  one  female.  With  another  species,  in  which  the  males 
are  numerous  In  certain  localities,  he  collected  only  five  females 
during  seven  years.  In  the  island  of  Bourbon,  M.  MalUard  states 
that  the  males  of  one  species  of  Paplllo  are  twenty  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  females."  Mr.  Trimen  inlorms  me  that  as  far  as  he 
has  himself  seen,  or  heard  from  others,  it  is  rare  for  the  females 
of  any  butterfly  to  exceed  the  males  in  number;  but  three  South 
African  species  perhaps  offer  an  exception.  Mr.  Wallace''  states 
that  the  females  of  Ornithoptera  croesus.  in  the  Malay  archipelago, 
are  more  common  and  more  easily  caught  than  the  males;  but  this 
is  a  rare  butterfly,  I  may  here  add,  that  in  Hyperythra,  a  genus  of 
moths,  Guen6e  says,  that  from  four  to  five  females  are  sent  in 
coHectlons  from  India  for  one  male. 

When  this  subject  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  of 
Insects  was  brought  before  the  Entomological  Society.'*  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  males  of  most  Lepidoptera,  in  the 
adult  or  imago  state,  are  caught  in  greater  numbers  than  the 
females:  but  this  fact  was  attributed  by  various  observers  to  the 
more  retiring  heabits  of  the  females,  and  to  the  males  emerging 
earlier  from  the  cocoon.  This  latter  circumstance  is  well  known 
to  occur  with  most  Lepidoptera,  as  well  as  with  other  insects.  So 
that  as  M.  Personnat  remarks,  the  males  of  the  domesticated 
Bombyz  Yamamai,  are  useless  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
the  females  at  the  end,  from  the  want  of  mates."  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, persuade  myself  that  these  causes  suffice  to  explain  the 


'^Leuckart  quotes  Melnecke  (Wagner,  "Handworterbuch  der  Pbys.* 
B.  iv.  1853.  s.  775)  that  the  males  of  Butterfliea  are  three  or  four  timed 
as  numerous  as  the  females. 

'"  "The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,'  vol,  11.  1863,  pp.  228,  547. 

»•  Four  of  these  cases  are  given  by  Mr.  Trimen  In  hjs  'Rhopalocera 
Afrlcae  Australia.* 

"Quoted  by  Trfmen,  'Transact.  Ent.  See..'  v<rt.  v.  part  Iv.  1886,  p.  3Ml 

™  'TraoBact.  Linn.  Soc.,'  vol.  xxv.  p.  37. 

"  'Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc,"  Feb.  17th,  1868. 

•0  Quoted  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  'Proc  Knt.  Soc..'  3rd  serlea.  vol.  v.  1M3, 
p.  487. 
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great  excess  of  males,  in  the  above  cases  of  certain  butterflleg 
which,  are  extremely  common  In  their  native  countries.  Mr.  Stain- 
ton,  who  has  paid  very  close  attention  during  many  years  to  the 
smaller  moths,  informs  me  that  when  be  collected  them  in  the 
Imago  state,  he  thought  that  the  males  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  the  females,  but  that  since  he  has  reared  them  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  caterpillar  state,  he  is  convinced  that  the  females  are 
the  more  numerous.  Several  entomologists  concur  in  this  view. 
Mr.  Doubleday,  however,  and  some  others,  take  an  opposite  view, 
and  are  convinced  that  they  have  reared  from  the  eggs  and  cater- 
pillars a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  of  females. 

Besideg  the  more  active  habits  of  the  males,  their  earlier  emerg- 
ence from  the  cocoon,  and  in  some  cases  their  frequenting  more 
open  stations,  other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  an  apparent  or 
real  difference  in  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  scixes  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  when  captured  in  the  imago  state,  and  when  reared  from 
the  egg  or  caterpillar  state.  I  hear  from  Professor  Canestrini.. 
that  it  is  believed  by  many  breeders  in  Italy,  that  the  female  cat- 
erpillar of  the  silk-moth  suffers  more  from  the  recent  disease  than 
the  male;  and  Dr.  Staudlinger  informs  me  that  in  rearing  I.,epi- 
doptera  more  females  die  in  the  cocoon  than  males.  With  many 
species  the  female  caterpillar  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  a  collect- 
or would  naturally  choose  the  finest  specimens,  and  thus  uninten- 
tionaJIy  collect  a  larger  number  of  females.  Three  collectors  have 
told  me  that  this  was  their  practice;  but  Dr.  Wallace  is  sure  that 
most  collectors  take  all  the  specimens  which  they  can  find  of  the 
rarer  kinds,  which  alone  are  worth  the  trouble  of  rearing.  Birds 
when  surrounded  by  caterpillars  would  probably  devour  the  larg- 
est: and  Professor  Canestrini  informs  me  that  in  Italy  some 
breeders  believe,  though  on  insufficient  evidence,  that  in  the  first 
broods  of  the  Ailantbus  silk-moth,  the  wasps  destroy  a  larger 
number  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  caterpillars.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace further  remarks  that  female  caterpillars,  from  being  larger 
than  the  males,  require  more  time  for  their  development,  and 
consume  more  food  and  moisture;  and  thus  they  would  be  ex- 
posed during  a  longer  time  to  danger  from  ichneumons,  birds, 
&:c.  and  In  times  of  scarcity  would  perish  in  greater  numbers. 
Hence  It  appears  quite  possible  that  in  a  state  of  nature,  fewer 
female  Lepidoptera  may  reach  maturity  than  males;  and  for 
our  special  object  we  are  roucerned  with  their  relative  numbers 
at  maturity,  when  the  sexes  are  ready  to  propagate  their  kind. 

The  manner  in  which  the  males  of  certain  moths  congregate  in 
extraordinary  numbers  round  a  single  female,  apparently  indi- 
cates a  great  excess  of  males,  though  this  fact  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  earlier  emergence  of  the  males  from  their 
cocoons.  Mr.  Stalnton  informs  me  that  from  twelve  to  twenty 
males,  may  often  be  seen  congregated  round  a.  female  Elachiatai 
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rufocinerea.  It  Is  well  known  that  if  a  virgin  Lasiocampa  quercus 
or  Satumia  carplni  be  exposed  in  a  cage,  vast  numbers  of  males 
collect  round  her,  and  if  confined  in  a  room  will  even  come  down 
the  chimney  to  her.  Mr.  Doubleday  believes  that  he  haa  seen 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  males  of  both  these  species  attracted  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  by  a  female  in  confinement.  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Mr.  Trimen  exposed  a  box  In  which  a  female  of  the 
Lasiocampa  had  been  confined  on  the  previous  day,  and  five  males 
soon  endeavored  to  gain  admittance.  In  Australia.  M.  Verreaux. 
having  placed  the  female  of  a  Rmall  Bombyx  In  a  box  in  his  pock- 
et, was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  males,  so  that  about  200  entered 
the  house  with  him." 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  called  my  attention  to  M.  Staudinger's"  list 
of  Lepidoptera,  Which  gives  the  prices  of  the  males  and  females 
of  300  species  or  well-marked  varieties  of  butterflies  (Rhopalo- 
cera).  The  prices  for  l>oth  gexes  of  the  very  common  species  are 
of  course  the  same;  but  in  114  of  the  rarer  species  they  differ; 
the  males  being  In  all  cases,  excepting  one,  the  cheaper.  On  an 
average  of  the  prices  of  the  113  species,  the  price  of  the  male  to 
that  of  the  female  is  as  lOO  to  149:  and  this  apparently  indicates 
that  inversely  the  males  exceed  the  females  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. About  2000  species  or  varieties  of  moths  (Heterocera)  are 
catalogued,  those  with  wingless  females  being  here  excluded  on 
account  of  the  difference  In  habits  between  the  two  sexes:  of 
these  2000  species,  141  differ  in  price  according  to  aex,  the  males 
of  130  being  cheaper,  and  those  of  only  11  being  dearer  than  the 
females.  The  average  price  of  the  males  of  the  180  species,  to 
that  of  the  females,  is  as  100  to  143.  With  respect  to  the  butter- 
flies in  this  priced  list,  Mr.  Doubleday  thinks  (and  no  man  In 
ESngland  has  had  more  experience),  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
habits  of  these  species  which  can  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  prices  of  the  two  sexes,  and  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  an  excess  in  the  number  of  the  males.  But  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  Dr.  Staudinger  Informs  me,  that  he  is  himself  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  He  thinks  that  the  less  active  habits  of  the  fe* 
males  and  the  earlier  emergence  of  the  males  will  account  for 
his  collectors  securing  a  larger  number  of  males  than  of  females, 
and  consequently  for  the  lower  prices  of  the  former.  With  respect 
to  specimens  reared  from  the  caterpillar-state,  Dr.  Staudinger 
believes,  as  previously  stated,  that  a  greater  number  of  females 
than  of  males  die  whilst  confined  in  the  cocoons.  He  adds  that 
with  certain  species  one  sex  seems  to  preponderate  over  tiie  other 
during  certain  years. 

Of  direct  observations    on    the    sexes  of  Lepidoptera  reared 


,  ,••  Blanchard,  'Metamorphoses.  Moeurs  dee  Insectes.'  1888.  pp.  235-91 
•  Xep/dopteren-Doubletten   Lfste,'   Berlin,   No.   x,  1866. 
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either  from  ^gs  or  caterpillars,  I  have  received  only  the  few 
foUovring  cases: — 

Males.    Femalee. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hellins""  of  Exeter  reared,  during  1868, 

images  of  73  species,  which  coasisted  of 153  137 

Mr.  Albert  ivnes  of  Eltham  reared,  during  1868, 
imagos  of  9  spcciea,  which  consisted  of 1&9  126 

During  1869  he  reared  imagos  from  4  species,  con- 
sisting of    114  112 

Mr.  Buckler  of  Emsworth,  Hants,  during  186a, 
reared  imagos  from  74  species,  consisting  of 180  169 

Dr.  WaUace  of  Colchester  reared  from  one  brood 

of  Bombyx  cynthia 52  48 

Dr.  Wallace  raised,  from  cocoons  of  Bombjrx  Pem- 
yi  sent  from  China,  during  1869 224  123 

Dr.  Wallace  raised,  during  1868  and  1869,  from 
two  lots  of  cocoons  of  Bombyx  yama-mal 52  46 

Total 934  761 

So  that  in  these  eight  lots  of  cocoons  and  eggs,  males  were  pro- 
duced in  excess.  Taken  together  the  proportion  of  males  is  as 
122.7  to  100  females.  But  the  numbers  are  hardly  large  enough 
to  be  trustworthy. 

On  the  whole,  from  these  various  sourcea  of  evidence,  all  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  I  infer  that  with  most  apecies  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  the  mature  males  generally  exceed  the  females  in  B.\nn.- 
ber.  wtiatever  the  proportions  may  be  at  their  first  emergence 
from  the  egg. 

With  reference  to  the  other  Orders  of  insects,  I  have  tieen  able 
to  collect  very  little  reliable  information.  With  the  stag-beetle 
(Lucanus  cervus)  "the  males  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous 
"than  the  females;"  but  when,  as  CorneliuB  remarlied  during  1867, 
an  unu&ual  number  of  these  beetles  api>eared  in  one  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  females  appeared  to  exceed  the  males  as  six  to  one. 
With  one  of  the  Elateridse;,  the  males  are  said  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  the  females,  and  "two  or  three  are  often  found 
"united  with  one  female;"  so  that  here  polyandry  seema  to  pre- 
"vail."    With  Siagonium  (Staphylinidas),  in  which  the  males  u^ 

"  This  narturallBt  haa  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  eom«  re«uU«  from 
former  years.  In  which  the  females  seemed  to  preponderate;  but  so 
many  of  the  flg^ures  were  estimates,  that  I  found  It  impossible  to 
tabulate  them. 

^♦Guniher'a  'Record  of  Zoological  Lrlterature,'  ISffT.  p.  2S0.  On  the 
eicess  of  female  Lucanus,  ibid.  p.  250.  On  the  maJes  of  L-ucanuB  In 
En^and,  Westwood,  'Modern  Class,  of  Insects,'  vol.  1.  p.  1S7.  On  tb« 
Elagonlum,  lt)ld.  p.  172. 
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furnished  with  horns,  "the  femalea  are  far  more  numerous  than 
"the  opposite  sex."  Mr.  Janson  stated  at  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety that  the  females  of  the  bark-feeding  Tomicus  villosus  are  so 
common  as  to  be  a  plague,  >vhilat  the  males  are  ao  rare  as  to  be 
hardly  known- 
It  Is  hardly  worth  while  aaylng  anything  about  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  In  certain  species  and  even  groups  of  insects,  for 
the  males  are  unknown  or  very  rare,  and  the  females  are  parthen- 
ogenetic,  that  Is,  fertile  without  sexual  union;  examples  of  this 
are  afforded  by  several  of  the  Cynipidae."  In  all  the  gall-making 
Cynipldse  known  to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  females  are  four  or  five  times 
as  numerous  as  the  males;  and  so  It  Is,  as  he  informs  me,  with 
the  gall-making  Cecidomyiiae  (Diptera).  With  some  common 
species  of  Saw-flies  (Tenthredinee)  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  reared  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  from  larvae  of  all  sizes,  but  has  never  reared 
a  single  male:  on  the  other  hand,  Curtis  says,"  that  with  certain 
species  (Athalla),  bred,  by  him,  the  males  were  to  the  females  as 
six  to  one;  whilst  esactly  the  reverse  occurred  with  the  mature 
insects  of  the  same  species  caught  In  the  fields.  In  the  family  of 
Bees,  Hermann  Miiller*"  collected  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
many  species,  and  reared  others  from  the  cocoons,  and  counted 
the  sexes.  He  found  that  the  males  of  some  species  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  femalea  in  number;  in  others  the  reverse  occurred;  and 
in  others  the  two  sexes  were  nearly  equal.  But  as  In  most  cases  the 
males  emerge  from  the  cocoons  before  the  females,  they  are  at 
the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season  practically  in  excess. 
Miiller  also  observed  that  the  relative  number  of  the  two  sexes 
In  some  species  differed  much  in  different  localities.  But  as  H. 
Miiller  has  himself  remarked  to  me,  these  remarks  must  be  re- 
ceived with  some  caution,  as  one  sex  might  more  easily  escape  ob- 
servation than  the  other.  Thus  his  brother  Fritz  Miiller  has 
noticed  in  Brazil  that  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  of  beoj 
sometimes  frequent  different  kinds  of  flowers.  With  respect  to 
the  Orthoptera,  I  know  hardly  anything  about  the  relative  num- 
ber of  the  sexes:  K6rte,*  however,  says  that  out  of  500  locusts 
which  he  examined,  the  males  were  to  the  females  as  Ave  to  six. 
With  the  Neuroptera,  Mr.  Walsh  states  that  in  many,  but  by 
no  means  in  a.11  the  species  of  the  Odonatous  group,  there  is  a 
great  overplus  of  males:  in  the  genus  Hetrerina,  also,  the  males 
are  generally  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  females. 
In  certain  species  In  the  genus  Gomphus  the  males  are  equally  In 


^  Walsh,   In    'The  American   Entomologist,'    vol.    j.    1889,    p.    103.    F 
Smith,  'Record  of  Zoo!og-lcal  Ltiteratuxe,'  1867,  p.  328. 
*•  'Farm  Inaects,'  pp.  45-46. 

•^  Anwendung  der  Darwlnschen  Lehre  Verh.  d.  n.  V.  Jahrir>  xxlT.* 
•  'Die  Strich,   Zug  oder  Wanderheuschrocke,'   1828,  p.  20. 
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excess,  whilst  in  two  other  species,  the  females  are  twice  or 
thrice  as  numerous  as  the  males.  In  some  European  species  of 
Psocus  thousands  of  females  may  he  collected  without  a  single 
male,  whilst  with  other  species  of  the  same  genus  both  sexes  are 
common."*  In  England,  Mr.  MacLachlan  has  captured  hundreds 
of  the  female  Apatania  muliebris,  but  has  never  seen  the  male; 
and  of  Boreus  hyemalis  only  four  or  five  males  have  been  seen 
here.*"  With  most  of  these  epeciea  (excepting  the  Tenthredinae) 
there  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  tlie  females  are  subject  to 
parthenogenesis;  and  thus  we  see  how  ignorant  we  are  of  the 
canses  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  proportion  of  the  two 
sexes. 

In  the  other  Classes  of  the  Articulata  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
Btill  less  information.  With  Spiders,  Mr.  Blackwall,  who  ha& 
carefully  attended  to  this  class  during  many  years,  writes  to  me 
that  the  males  from  their  more  erratic  habits  are  more  commonly 
seen,  and  therefore  appear  more  numerous.  This  is  actually  th* 
case  with  a  few  species;  but  he  mentions  several  species  in  six 
genera,  in  which  the  females  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous 
than  the  males."  The  small  size  of  the  males  in  comparison  with 
the  females  (a  peculiarity  which  is  sometlmea  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme degree),  and  their  widely  different  appearance,  may  ac->^ 
count  in  some  instances  for  their  rarity  in  collections.*' 

Some  of  the  lower  Crustaceans  are  able  to  propagate  their 
kind  asexually,  and  this  will  account  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
males:  thus  Von  Siebold"  carefully  examined  no  leas  than  13,000 
specimens  of  Apua  from  twenty-one  localities,  and  amongst  these 
he  found  only  319  males.  With  some  other  forma  (as  Tanais 
and  Cypris),  as  Fritz  Miiller  inforraa  me,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  males  are  much  shorter- lived  than  the  females; 
and  this  would  explain  their  scarcity,  supposing  the  two  sexes  to 
be  at  first  equal  in  number.  On  the  other  hand,  Mtiller  has  in- 
variably taken  far  more  males  than  females  of  the  Biastylidae 
and  of  Cyprldina  on  the  shores  of  Brazil;  thus  with  a  species  in 
ihe  latter  genua,  63  specimens  caught  the  same  day  included  57 
males;  but  he  suggests  that  this  preponderance  may  be  due  to 
some  unknown  difEerence  in  the  habits  of  the  two  sexes.  With 
one  of  the  higher  Brazilian  crabs,  namely  a  Gelasimus,  Fritz 


1. 


••  'Observations  on  N.  Amertcan  Neuroptera,'  "by  H.  Hagen  and  B, 
D.  Walsh.  'Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Philadelphia.'  Oct.  1863,  pp.  J6S,  223,  239, 

•»  'Proc.   Ent.  Soc.   London,  Feb.  11,   1SS8. 

"Arother  great  authority  with  respect  to  this  class,  Prof,  Thorell 
of  Upsala  ('On  European  Spiders,'  1889-70,  part  1.  p.  205)  speaks  as  if 
female  spiders  were  generally  commoner  than  the  males. 

**  See,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  as  quoted  In  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science.'  1858,  p.  429. 

••  'Beitrage  zur  Parthenogenesis,'  p.   174, 
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Mtiller  found  the  males  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  femaJei. 
According  to  the  large  experience  of  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  the 
reverse  Eeeros  to  be  the  case  with  six  common  British  crabs,  the 
names  of  which  he  has  given  me. 


Tiie  proportion  of  the  fexea  in  relation  to  natural  aelectlmi. 

There  Is  reason  to  suspect  that  In  some  cases  man  has  by  selec- 
tion Indirectly  Influenced  his  own  sex-producfng  powers.  Cer- 
tain women  tend  to  produce  dunng  their  whole  IItcs  more  chil- 
dren of  one  sex  than  of  the  other:  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
many  animals,  for  instance,  cows  and  horses;  thus  Mr,  Wright 
of  Yeldersley  House  informs  me  that  one  of  his  Arab  mares, 
though  put  seven  times  to  different  horses,  produced  seven  fil- 
lies. Though  I  have  very  little  e\'idence  on  this  head,  analogy 
wouM  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  tendency  to  produce  either 
sex  would  be  inherited  like  almost  every  other  peculiarity,  for 
instance,  that  of  producing  twins;  and  concerning  the  above 
tendency  a  good  authority,  Mr.  J.  Downing,  has  communicated 
to  me  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  this  does  occur  In  certain 
families  of  short-horn  cattle.  Col.  Marshall"  has  recently  found 
on  careful  examination  that  the  Todas,  a  hill-tribe  of  India,  con- 
sist of  112  males  and  84  females  of  all  ages— that  is  In  a  ratio  of 
133,3  males  to  100  females.  The  Todas,  who  are  polyandrous  In 
their  marriages,  during  former  times  Invariably  practiced  female 
infanticide;  but  this  practice  has  now  been  discontinued  for  a 
considerable  period.  Of  the  children  born  within  late  years,  the 
males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  in  the  proportion  of 
124  to  100.  Colonel  Marshall  accounts  for  this  fact  In  the  fol- 
lowing Ingenious  manner:  "Let  us  for  the  purpose  of  illuatra- 
"tion  take  three  families  as  representing  an  average  of  the 
"entire  tribe;  say  that  one  mother  gives  birth  to  six  daughters 
"and  no  sons;  a  second  mother  has  six  sons  only,  whilst  the 
"third  mother  has  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  first 
"mother,  following  the  tribal  custom,  destroys  four  daughters 
"and  preserves  two.  The  second  retains  her  six  sons.  The  third 
"kills  two  daughters  and  keeps  one,  as  also  her  three  sons.  We 
'Tiave  then  from  the  three  families,  nine  sons  and  three  daugh- 
"tere,  with  which  to  continue  the  breed.  But  whilst  the  malea 
"belong  to  families  in  which  the  tendency  to  produce  sons  is 
"great,  the  females  are  of  those  of  a  converse  inclination.  Thus 
"the  bias  Btrengtbena  with  each  generation,  until,  as  we  find, 
"families  grow  to  have  habitually  more  sons  than  daughters." 

That  this  result  would  follow  from  the  above  form  of  infanti- 
cide seems  almost  certain;    that  Is  If  we  assume  that   a  sex- 
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prodmeing  tendency  la  inherited.  But  as  the  above  numbern  are 
so  extremely  scanty,  I  have  searched  for  additional  evidence, 
but  cannot  decide  whether  what  I  have  found  Is  trustworthy; 
nevertheless  the  facts  are,  perhaps,  worth  giving.  The  Maortes 
of  New  Zealand  have  long  practiced  infanticide;  and  Mr.  Fen- 
ton"*  states  that  he  "has  met  with  instances  of  women  who  have 
"destroyed  four,  six,  and  even  eeven  children,  mostly  females. 
"However,  fhe  universal  testimony  of  those  best  quahfied  to 
"Judge,  is  conclusive  that  this  custom  has  for  many  years  been 
"almost  extinct.  Probably  the  year  1835  may  be  named  as  the 
"period  of  its  ceasing  to  exist."  Now  amongst  the  New  Zea- 
landers.  as  with  the  Todas,  male  births  are  considerably  in  ex- 
cess. Mr.  Fenton  remarhs  (p,  30),  "One  fact  is  certain,  although 
"the  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  this  singular  eondi- 
"tion  of  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  cannot  be  demonstratively 
"fixed,  it  iB  Quite  clear  that  this  course  of  decrease  was  in  full 
"operation  during  the  years  1830  to  1844,  when  the  non^adult 
"population  of  1844  was  being  produced,  and  has  continued  with 
"great  energy  up  to  the  present  time."  The  following  statements 
we  taken  from  Mr.  Fenton  (p.  26).  but  as  the  numbers  are  not 
large,  and  as  the  census  was  not  accurate,  uniform  results  cannot 
be  expected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing caBes,  that  the  normal  state  of  evei-y  population  Is  an  excess 
of  women,  at  least  in  all  civilized  countries,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
greater  mortality  of  the  male  sex  during  youth,  and  partly  to  acci- 
dents of  all  kinds  later  in  life.  In  1858,  the  native  population  of 
Ne^  Zealand  was  estimated  as  consisting  of  31,667  males  and 
24,303  females  of  all  ages,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  130.3  males  to 
100  females.  But  during  this  same  year,  and  in  certain  limited 
districts,  the  numbers  were  ascertained  with  much  care,  and  the 
males  of  all  ages  were  here  753  and  the  females  616;  that  is  In 
the  ratio  of  122.2  males  to  100  females.  It  Is  more  important 
for  us  that  during  this  same  year  of  1858,  the  non-adult  males 
within  the  same  district  were  found  to  be  178,  and  the  non-adult 
females  142,  that  Is  In  the  ratio  of  125.3  to  100.  It  may  be  added 
that  In  1844,  at  which  period  female  infanticide  had  only  lately 
ceased,  the  non-adult  males  in  one  district  were  281,  and  the 
aoB-adult  females  only  194,  that  Is  in  the  ratio  of  144.8  males  to 
100  females. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  males  exceed  the  females  ib 
number.  Infanticide  was  formerly  practiced  there  to  a  frightful 
exteiit,  bnt  was  by  no  means  confined  to  female  infants,  as  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Ellis,"*  and  as  I  have  been  Informed  by  Bishop 


^  'Aborla'inal    Inhabitante    of    New    ZeaJuid;   Governiaent    Heport,' 
1^.  p.  86. 
••  'Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  U«wali,'  1826,  p.  298. 


Staley  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Coan.  Nevertheless,  another  apparently 
trustwonliy  writer,  Mr.  Jarvee,'"  whose  observations  apply  to 
the  whole  archipelago,  remarUa: — "Numbers  of  women  are  to 
"be  found,  who  confess  to  the  murder  of  from  three  to  six  or 
"eight  children;"  and  he  ridds,  "females  from  being  considered 
"less  useful  than  males  were  more  often  destroyed."  From  what 
is  known  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  statement  is 
probable;  but  must  be  received  with  much  caution.  The  prac- 
tice of  infanticide  ceased  about  the  year  1819,  when  idolatry  was 
abolished  and  missionaries  settled  in  the  Islands.  A  careful  cen- 
sus In  1839  of  the  adult  and  taxable  men  and  women  in  the  island 
of  Kauai  and  in  one  district  of  Oahu  (Jarves,  p.  404),  gives  4723, 
males  and  3776  females;  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  125.08  to  100.  At 
the  same  time  the  number  of  males  under  fourteen  years  in  Kauai 
and  under  eighteen  in  Oahu  was  1797,  and  of  females  of  the  same 
ages  1429;  and  here  we  have  the  ratio  of  125.75  males  to  100 
females. 

In  a  census  of  all  the  islands  in  1850,**  the  males  of  all  ages 
amount  to  36,272,  and  the  females  to  33,128,  or  as  109.49  to  100. 
The  males  under  seventeen  years  amounted  to  10,773,  and  the 
females  under  the  same  age  to  9593,  or  as  112.3  to  100.  From  the 
census  of  1872,  the  proportion  of  males  of  all  ages  (including 
half-castes)  to  females,  is  as  125.36  to  100.  It  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  all  these  returns  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  give  the 
proportion  of  living  males  to  living  females,  and  not  of  the  births; 
and  judging  from  all  civilized  countries  the  proportion  of  males 
would  havo  been  considerably  higher  if  the  numbers  had  referred 
to  births."' 

»'  'History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,'  1843,  p.  98. 

«» This  is  given  in  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever's  'Life  in  the  Sandwich 
Islajids,'  1851.  p.  277. 

«•  Dr.  Coulter,  in  describing  ('Journal  R.  Geograph.  Soe,'  vol.  v. 
1S35.  p.  B7)  the  state  of  California  about  the  year  1830.  aaya  that  the 
natives,  reclaimed  by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  have  nearly  all  per- 
ished, or  are  perishing,  although  well  treated,  not  driven  from  their 
native  land,  and  kept  from  the  use  of  spirits.  He  attributes  this.  In 
great  part,  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  men  greatly  exceed  the 
women  in  number;  but  he  does  not  know  whether  this  is  due  to  a 
failure  of  female  offspring,  or  to  more  females  dying  during  early 
youth.  The  latter  alternative,  according  to  all  analogy,  is  very  Im- 
probable. He  adds  that  "infanticide,  properly  so  called,  Is  not  com- 
"mon.  though  very  frequent  recourse  is  hod  to  abortion."  If  Dr. 
Coulter  iB  correct  about  infanticide,  this  case  cannot  be  advanced  in 
support  of  Col.  Marshall's  view.  From  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  re- 
claimed natives,  we  may  stispect  that,  as  In  the  cases  lately  given, 
their  fertility  has  been  diininlahed  from  changed  habits  of  life. 

1  had  hoped  to  gain  some  light  on  this  subject  from  the  breeding  of 
doffs;  Inasmuch  as  in  most  breeds,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
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From  the  several  foregoing  cases  we  liave  some  reason  to 
believe  that  infanticide  practiced  in  the  manner  above  explained, 
tends  to  make  a  male-producing  race;  hut.  I  am  far  from  sup- 
posing that  this  practice  In  the  cose  of  man,  or  aome  analogous 
process  with  other  species,  haia  been  the  sole  determining  cause 
of  an  excess  of  males.  There  may  be  some  unknown  law  leading 
to  this  result  in  decreasing  races,  which  have  already  become 
somewhat  infertile.  Besides  the  several  causes  previously  al- 
luded to,  the  greater  facility  of  parturition  amongst  savages, 
and  the  less  consequent  injury  to  their  male  infants,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  live-born  males  to  females. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  necessary  connection 
between  savage  life  and  a  marked  excess  of  males;  that  is  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  character  of  the  scanty  offspring  of  the  lately 
existing  Tasmanians  and  of  the  crossed  offspring  of  the  Tahl». 
tians  now  inhabiting  Norfolk  Island. 

As  the  males  and  females  of  many  animals  dltTer  somewhat  in 
habits  and  are  exposed  in  different  degrees  to  danger,  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases,  more  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other 
are  habitually  destroyed.  But  as  far  as  I  can  trace  out  the  com* 
plication  of  causes,  an  Indiscriminate  though  large  destruction 
of  either  sex  would  not  tend  to  modify  the  sex-producing  power 
of  the  species.  With  strictly  social  animals,  auch  as  bees  or  ants, 
which  produce  a  vast  number  of  sterile  and  fertile  females  in 
comparison  with  the  males,  and  to  whom  this  preponderance  la 
of  paramount  Importance,  we  can  see  that  those  communities 
would  flourish  best  which  contained  females  having  a  strong 
inherited  tendency  to  produce  more  and  more  females;  and  in 
such  cases  an  uneqiial  sex-producing  tendency  would  be  ulti- 
mately gained  through  natural  selection.  With  animals  living 
in  herds  or  troopa,  in  which  the  males  come  to  the  front  and 
defend  the  herd,  as  with  the  bisons  of  North  America  and  certain, 


greyhounds,  many  more  female  pupplee  are  destroyed  than  maJee. 
Just  as  TFlth  the  Toda  InfantB.  Mr.  Cupples  assures  me  that  this  is 
usual  with  Scotch  deer-hounds.  Unfortunately,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  any  breed,  excepting  greyhounds,  and 
there  the  male  births  are  to  the  female  as  110.1  to  100.  Now  from  in- 
quiries made  from  many  breeders,  it  seems  that  the  females  are  in 
some  respects  mare  esteemed,  though  otherwise  troublesome;  and  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  female  puppies  of  the  beat-bred  dogs  are 
systematically  destroyed  more  than  the  males,  though  thin  does  eome- 
tlmes  talte  place  to  a  limited  extent.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to  de- 
cide wliether  we  can,  on  the  above  principles,  account  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  male  births  in  greyhounds.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  seen  that  with  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  are  too  valuable 
for  the  young  of  either  sex  to  be  destroyed,  If  there  is  any  difference, 
the  females  are  slightly  in  excess. 
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baboottfl,  it  !e  coneefrable  tbat  a  male-produdns  tendencj  mffht 
be  gained  by  natural  Belectioa;  for  the  Individoala  of  tbe  bettar 
defended  herds  would  leave  more  nnmerons  desccndaata.  In 
the  ease  of  mankind  the  adrantage  ari&ing  from  hariitg  a  pre- 
ponderance of  men  in  the  tribe  is  mipposed  to  be  one  chief  eaoae 
of  the  practice  of  female  Infantielda 

In  no  case,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  wonid  an  inherited  tendency 
to  prodnce  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers  or  to  produce  one  sex 
in  fflEcess,  be  a  direct  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  certain  in- 
dividuals more  than  to  others;  for  instance,  an  indlvidnal  \rtth 
a  tendency  to  produce  more  males  than  females  would  not  anoeeed 
better  in  the  battle  for  life  than  an  individual  with  an  opposite 
tendeney;  and  therefore  a  tendency  of  this  kind  conld  sot  be 
gained  through  natural  selection.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
animals  (for  instance,  fishes  and  cirripedes)  in  which  two  or  saore 
males  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  the  fCmoIe; 
and  tl>e  males  accordingly  largely  preponderate,  but  it  la  by  no 
means  obvious  that  this  male-producing  tendency  could  have  been 
acquired.  I  formerly  thought  that  when  a  t^idency  to  prodizoe 
the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers  was  advantageous  to  the  species, 
it  would  follow  from  natural  selection,  but  I  now  see  tlial;  th« 
tdiole  problem  is  so  ii^ricate  tbat  it  Is  eait9  to  leave  ito  Mitttion 
for  the  fstnrsk 
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gECONDART    SEXUAL-   CHARACTERS    IN   THE    LOWER 
CLASSES   OF   THE   ANIMAL    KINGDOM. 

These  characters  absent  In  the  lower  classes— Brilliant  colors— Mol- 
tuBcar-Annenda — Crustacea,  secondary  sexual  characters  strongly 
developed:  dlmorpblara;  color;  characters  not  acquired  before 
raalurity— Spiders,  sexual  colors  of;  strldulation  by  the  maJeB— 
Uyriapoda. 

With  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  claases,  the  two  sexes 
are  not  rarely  united  In  the  Eame  individual,  and  therefore  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  cannot  be  developed.  In  many  cases 
where  the  sexes  are  separate,  both  are  permanently  attached 
to  some  support,  and  the  one  cannot  search  or  struggle  for  the 
other.  Moreover  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  animals  have  too 
imperfect  senses  and  much  too  low  mental  powers,  to  appreciate 
each  other's  beauty  or  other  attractions,  or  to  feel  rivalry. 

Hence  la  these  clases  or  eub-kingdoms,  such  as  the  Protozoa, 
Coelenterata,  Echinodermata,  Scolecida,  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters, of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  consider,  do  not  occur;  and 
this  fact  agrees  with  the  belief  that  such  characters  In  the  higher 
classes  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  which  de- 
pends on  the  will,  desire,  and  choice  of  either  sex.  Nevertheless 
some  few  apparent  exceptions  occur;  thus,  as  I  hear  from  Dr, 
Balrd,  the  males  of  certain  Entozoa,  or  internal  parasitic  worms, 
differ  slightly  in  color  from  the  females;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  differences  have  been  augmented  through 
sexual  selection.  Contrivances  by  which  the  male  holds  the  fe- 
male, and  which  are  indispensable  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  are  independent  of  sexual  selection,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired through  ordinary  selection. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals,  whether  hermaphrodites  or  with 
separate  sexes,  are  ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant  tints,  or 
are  shaded  and  striped  in  an  elegant  manner;  for  instance,  many 
corals  and  sea-anemones  (ActiniEs),  some  jelly-fish  (MedussB, 
Porpita,  &c.),  some  Planariffi,  many  star-flshes,  Echini,  Ascidians, 
ice;    but  we  may  odnclude  from  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
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namely  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  In  some  of  these  animals,  the 
permanently  affixed  conditSon  of  others,  and  the  low  mental 
powers  of  all,  that  such  colors  do  not  serve  as  a  sexual  attraction, 
and  have  not  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  It  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that  in  no  case  have  we  sufficient  evidence  that 
colors  have  been  thus  acquired,  except  where  one  sex  is  much 
more  brilliantly  or  conspicuously  colored  than  the  other,  and 
where  there  is  no  difference  In  habits  between  the  sexes  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  different  colors.  But  the  evidence  is  rendered 
as  complete  as  it  can  ever  be,  only  when  the  more  ornamented 
individuals,  almost  always  the  males,  voluntarily  display  their 
attractions  before  the  other  sex;  Cor  we  cannot  believe  that  such 
display  Is  useless,  and  if  it  be  advantageous,  sexual  selection 
will  almost  inevitably  follow.  We  may,  however,  extend  this 
conclusion  to  both  sexes,  when  colored  alike,  if  their  colors  are 
prlainly  analogous  to  those  of  one  sex  alone  In  certain  other 
species  of  the  same  group. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  beautiful  or  even  gor- 
geous colors  of  many  animals  in  the  lowest  classes?  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  such  colors  often  serve  as  a  protection;  but 
that  we  may  easily  err  on  this  head,  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  reads  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  essay  on  this  subject.  It 
would  not,  for  instance,  at  first  occur  to  any  one  that  the  trans- 
parency of  the  Medusae,  or  Jelly-flshes,  is  of  the  highest  service 
to  them  as  a  protection;  but  when  we  are  reminded  by  Hackel 
that  not  only  the  medusas,  but  many  floating  moilusca,  crusta- 
ceans, and  even  email  oceanic  fishes  partake  of  this  same  glass- 
liice  appearance,  often  accompaDied  by  prismatic  colors,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  thus  escape  the  notice  of  pelagic  birds 
and  other  enemies.  M.  Giard  is  also  convinced'  that  the  bright 
tiats  of  certain  sponges  and  aseidianB  serve  as  a  protection.  Con- 
6picuous  colors  are  likewise  beneficial  to  many  anJmals  as  a 
warning  to  their  would-be  devourers  that  they  are  distasteful,  or 
that  they  possess  some  special  means  of  defense;  but  this  subject 
will  be  discussed  more  conveniently  hereafter. 

We  can,  in  our  Ignorance  of  most  of  the  lowest  animals,  only 
say  that  their  bright  tints  result  either  from  the  chemical  na- 
ture or  the  minute  structure  of  their  tissues,  Independently  of  any 
benefit  thus  derived.  Hardly  any  color  is  finer  than  that  of  ar- 
terial blood;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  color  of 
the  blood  Is  in  itself  any  advantage;  and  though  it  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  maiden's  cheek,  no  one  will  pretend  that  it  has  been 
acquired  for  this  purpose.  So  aprain  with  many  animals,  espe-, 
clally  the  lower  ones,  the  bHe  is  richly  colored:  thus,  ak  Fain' In- 
formed by  Mr.  Hancock,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  EolidsB  (naked 
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sea-slugB)  ts  cbiefiy  due  to  the  biliary  glands  being  seen  through 
the  translucent  integumenta — this  beauty  being  probably  of  no 
service  to  these  animals.  The  tints  of  the  decaying  leaves  in  an 
American  forest  are  described  by  every  one  as  gorgeous;  yet  no 
one  supposes  that  these  tints  a.re  oE  the  least  advantage  to  the 
trees.  Bearing  in  mind  how  many  substances  claeely  analogous 
to  natural  organic  compouads  have  been  recently  formed  by  chem- 
ists, and  which  exhibit  the  most  splendid  colors,  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  fact  if  substances  similarly  colored  had  not  often 
originated,  independently  of  any  useful  end  thus  gained,  in  the 
complex  laboratory  of  living  organisms. 

T?ic  s^ih-kingdom  of  f/ic  3foH««ea. —Throughout  this  great  divis- 
ion of  the  animal  Itingdom,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  secondary 
sexual  characters,  such  as  we  are  here  considering,  never  occur- 
Nor  could  they  be  expected  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  namely  in 
the  AscidiauB,  Polyzoa,  and  Brachiapods  {constituting  the  Mollus- 
coida  of  some  authors),  for  most  of  these  animals  are  permanently 
affixed  to  a  support  or  have  their  sexes  united  in  the  same  individ- 
ual. In  the  Lamellibranchiata,  or  bivalve  shells,  hermaphrodit- 
ism is  not  rare.  In  the  next  higher  class  of  the  Gasteropoda,  or 
univalve  shells,  the  sexes  are  either  united  or  separate.  But  in 
the  latter  case  the  males  never  possess  special  organs  for  find- 
ing, securing,  or  charming  the  females,  or  for  fighting  with  other 
males.  As  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  the  sole  external 
difference  between  the  sexes  consists  in  the  shell  sometimes  dif- 
fering a  little  In  form;  for  Instance,  the  shell  of  the  male  peri- 
winkle (Littorina  liltorea)  is  narrower  and  has  a  more  elongated 
«pire  than  that  of  the  female.  But  differences  of  this  nature,  it 
may  be  presnmed,  are  directly  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion, or  with  the  development  of  the  ova. 

The  Gasteropoda,  though  capable  of  locomotion  and  furnishei 
with  imperfect  eyes,  do  not  appear  to  be  endowed  with  sufficient 
mental  powers  for  the  members  of  the  same  sex  to  struggle  to- 
gether In  rivalry,  and  thus  to  acquire  secondary  sexual  characters. 
Nevertheless  with  the  pulmonlferous  gasteropods,  or  land-snail^. 
the  pairing  is  preceded  by  courtship;  for  these  animals,  though 
hermaphrodites,  are  compelled  by  their  structure  to  pair  together 
Agassiz  remarks,*  "Quiconque  a  eu  I'occasion  d'observer  les  amours 
"des  limacona,  ne  sauratt  mettre  en  doute  !e  seduction  d^ploy^e 
"dans  les  mouvementa  et  les  allures  qui  pr^parent  et  accomplts- 
"sent  le  double  embra^sement  de  ees  hermaphrodites."  These 
animals  appear  also  stisceptible  of  some  degree  of  permanent 
attachment:  an  accurate  obger/er,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  informs  me 
that  he  placed  a  pair  of  land-snails  (Helix  pomatia),  one  of  which 
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was  weakly,  into  a  email  and  ill-provided  garden.  After  a  sAort 
time  the  strong  and  healthy  Individual  disapptjared,  and  was 
traced  by  its  track  of  alime  over  a  wall  into  an  ad|oining  well- 
stocked  garden.  Mr.  Lonsdale  concluded  that  it  had  deserted  its 
sickly  mate;  but  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  hours  it  re- 
turned, and  apparently  communicated  the  result  of  its  successful 
exploration,  for  both  then  started  along  the  same  track  and  dis- 
appeared over  the  wall. 

Even  in  the  highest  class  of  the  MoUusca,  the  Cephalopoda  or 
cuttlefishes,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate,  secondary  sexual 
characters  of  the  present  kind  do  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
occur.  This  is  a  surprising  circumstance,  as  these  animals  pos- 
sess highly-developed  sense-organs  and  have  considerable  mental 
powers,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  watched  their 
artful  endeavors  to  escape  from  an  enemy.*  Certain  Cephalopoda, 
however,  are  characterized  by  one  extraordinary  sexual  character, 
namely,  that  the  male  element  collects  within  one  of  the  arms 
or  tentacles,  which  is  then  cast  off,  and  clinging  by  Its  sucking- 
discs  to  the  female,  lives  for  a  time  an  independent  life.  So  com- 
pletely does  the  cast-off  arm  resemble  a  separate  animal,  that  It 
was  deacrihed  by  Cuvier  as  a  parasitic  worm  under  the  name  of 
Hectocotyle.  But  this  marvelons  structure  may  be  classed  as  a 
primary  rather  than  as  a  secondary  sexual  character. 

Although  with  the  Mollusca  sexual  selection  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  play;  yet  many  univalve  and  bivalve  shells,  anch 
as  volutes,  cones,  scallops,  &c..  are  beautifully  colored  and  shaped. 
The  colors  do  not  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  of  any  use  as  a 
protection;  they  are  proliably  the  direct  result,  as  in  the  lowest 
classes,  of  the  nature  of  the  tissuee;  the  patterns  and  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  shell  depending  on  its  manner  of  growth.  The  amount 
of  light  seems  to  be  influential  to  a  certain  extent;  for  atthough, 
as  repeatedly  stated  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  the  shells  of  some  spe- 
cies living  at  a  profound  depth  are  brightly  colored,  yet  we  gen- 
erally see  the  lower  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  parts  covered  by 
the  mantle,  lees  hfghly-coIo>-ed  than  the  upper  and  exposed  sut- 
face^.*  In  some  cases,  as  with  shells  living  amongst  corals  or 
brightly-tinted  sea-weeds,  the  bright  colors  may  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection.'   But  that  many  of  the  nudi-branch  mollnaca,  or  sea.-slngs. 


'  See,  for  Instance,  the  account  whSch  T  have  ^ven  In  my  'Journal 
of  Researches.*  1845,  p.  7. 

*  I  have  g^lven  Caeolog-.  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands,'  1W4,  p.  53) 
a  curtoua  Instance  of  the  Influence  of  light  on  the  colors  of  a  frondes- 
cent  Incrustation,  deposited  by  the  surf  on  the  coaat-rockjs  ol  Ascen- 
sion, and  formed  by  the  solution  of  triturated  sea-sheUs. 

'  Dr.  Morse  has  lately  dlBcussed  this  subject  in  his  paper  on  the 
Adaptive  Coloration  of  Mollusca,  'Proc.  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,' 
vol.  xlv.,  April,  1S7L 
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are  as  beautifully  colored  as  any  shells,  may  be  seen  m  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Hancock's  magnificent  work;  and  from  information 
kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Hancock,  it  seems  extremely  doubtful 
wbether  these  colors  usually  serve  as  a  protection.  With  some 
species  tliis  may  be  the  case,  as  with  one  kind  which  Uvea  on  the 
green  leaves  of  algffi,  and  is  itself  bright-green.  But  many  bright- 
ly-colored, white  or  otherwise  conspicuous  species,  do  not  seek 
concealment;  whilst  again  some  equally  consp)cuons  species,  as 
well  as  other  dull-colored  kinds,  live  under  stones  and  in  dark 
recesses.  So  that  with  these  nudi-branch  moUnscs,  color  appar- 
ently does  not  stand  in  any  close  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
places  which  they  inhabit 

These  naJied  sea-sIiigE  are  hermaphrodites,  yet  they  pair  to- 
gether, as  do  land-snaiis,  many  of  which  have  extremely  pretty 
shells.  It  is  conceivable  that  two  hermaphrodites,  attracted  by 
each  other's  greater  beauty,  might  unite  and  leave  offspring  which 
would  Inherit  their  parents'  greater  beauty.  But  with  such  lowly- 
organized  creatures  this  Is  extremely  Improbable.  Nor  is  It  at  all 
obvious  how  the  offspring  from  the  more  beautiful  pairs  of  her- 
maphrodites would  have  any  advantage  over  the  offspring  of  the 
less  beautiful,  so  as  to  Increase  In  number,  unle-ss  indeed  vigor 
and  beauty  generally  coincided.  We  have  not  here  the  case  of  a 
uumber  of  males  becoming  mature  before  the  females,  with  the 
more  beautiful  males  aelected  by  the  more  vigorouB  females.  If, 
Indeed,  brilliant  colors  were  beneficial  to  a  hermaphrodite  ani- 
mal In  relation  to  its  general  habi^ts  of  life,  the  more  brightly- 
tinted  Individuals  would  succeed  best  and  woald  Jncreaae  in 
number;  but  this  would  be  a  case  of  natural  and  not  of  sexual 
selection. 

Sub-kivqdtrm'  of  the  Vermes:  Class,  Annelida  (or  Sea-worm^). 
—In  this  class,  although  the  sexes,  when  separate,  sometimes  dif- 
fer from  each  other  In  characters  of  such  importance  that  they 
have  been  placed  under  distinct  genera  or  even  families,  yet  the 
differences  do  not  seem  of  the  kind  which  can  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  sexual  selection.  These  animals  are  often  beautifully 
colored,  hut  as  the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect,  we  are  bnt 
little  concerned  with  them.  Even  the  Nemertians,  though  so 
lowly  organized,  "Vie  in  beauty  end  variety  of  coloring  with  any 
"other  group  In  the  invertebrate  series; "  yet  Dr.  Mcintosh*  can- 
not discover  that  these  colors  are  of  any  service.  The  sedentary 
annelids  become  duUer-colored,  according  to  M.  Qiiatrefages,' 
after  the  period  of  reproduction;  and  this  I  presume  may  be  at- 


•  See  his  beautiful  monograph  on  "British  Annelids,  part  I.  1S73.  p.  3. 

*  See    M,    Perrter,    'I'Orlglne   ile   rHcunme   d'aprea   Darwin,'    'Revu© 
Solentifique,'   Feb.   IS73,  p.   SOT. 
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tributed  to  their  less  vigorous  condition  at  that  time.  All  these 
worm-like  animals  apparently  stand  too  low  in  the  scale  for  the 
Individuala  of  either  sex  to  exert  any  choice  in  selecting  a  part- 
ner, or  for  the  individuals  of  the  same  sex  to  struggle  together 
in  rivalry. 

SulyMTigdom  of  the  Arthropoda:  Class,  Crwttticea. — In  thlfl 
great  class  we  first  meet  "»vlth  undoubted  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters, often  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Unfortunately 
the  habits  of  crustaceans  are  very  imperfectly  iinown,  and  we 
cannot  explain  the  uses  of  many  structures  peculiar  to  one  sex. 
"With  the  lower  parasitic  species  the  males  are  of  small  size,  and 
they  alone  are  furnished  with  perfect  swimming-legs,  antennae 
and  sense-organs;  the  females  being  destitute  of  these  organs, 
with  their  bodies  often  consisting  of  a  mere  distorted  mass.  But 
these  extraordinary  differences  between  the  two  sexes  are  no 
doubt  related  to  their  widely  different  habits  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  concern  us.  In  various  crustaceans,  belonging 
to  distinct  families,  the  anterior  antennae  are  furnished  with  pe- 
culiar thread-lllte  bodies,  which  are  believed  to  act  as  smelling- 
organs,  and  these  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  males  than  in 
the  females.  As  the  males,  without  any  unusual  development  of 
their  olfactory  organs,  would  almost  certainly  be  able  sooner  or 
later  to  find  the  females,  the  increased  number  of  the  smelling- 
threads  has  probably  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  by 
the  better  provided  males  having  been  the  more  successful  in 
finding  partners  and  in  producing  offspring.  Fritz  Miiller  has 
described  a  remarkable  dimorphic  species  of  Tanals,  In  which  the 
Inale  is  represented  by  two  distinct  forms,  which  never  graduate 
Into  each  other.  In  the  one  form  the  male  is  furnished  with 
more  numerous  smelling-threads,  and  in  the  other  form  with 
more  powerful  and  more  elongated  chelae  or  pincers,  which  serve 
to  hold  the  female.  Fritz  Miiller  suggests  that  these  differences 
between  the  two  male  forms  of  the  same  species  may  have  origi- 
nated In  certain  individuals  having  varied  in  the  number  of  the 
smelling-threads,  whilst  other  individuals  varied  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  their  chelse;  so  that  of  the  former,  those  which  were 
best  able  to  And  the  female,  and  of  the  latter,  those  which  were 
best  able  to  hold  her,  have  left  the  greatest  number  of  progeny 
to  inherit  their  respective  advantages.^ 

In  some  of  the  lower  crustaceans,  the  right  anterior  antenna 
of  the  male  differs  greatly  in  structure  from  the  left,  the  latter 


»  'Facta  and  Arguments  for  Darwin,'  English  translat,  1869,  p.  20. 
See  the  previous  discussion  on  the  olfactory  threads.  Sars  has  de- 
scribed a  somewhat  analogous  case  (as  quoted  in  "Nature,"  1870,  p.  453) 
(n  a.  Norwegian  crustacean,   the  Pontoporeta   afflnia. 
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reBembling  in  its  simple  tapering  joints  the  anteunse  of  the  fe- 
male. In  the  male  the  modilied  antenna  is  either  swollen  in  the 
middle  or  angularly  bent,  or  converted 
(fig.  4.)  into  an  elegant,  and  sometimes 
wonderfully  complex,  prehensile  organ.* 
It  serves,  as  I  hear  from  Sir  J,  Lubbock, 
to  hold  the  female,  and  (or  this  same  pur- 
pose one  of  the  two  posterior  legs  (b)  on 
the  same  side  of  the  body  is  converted 
into  a  forceps.  In  another  family  the 
inferior  or  posterior  antennae  are  "curi- 
ously zigzagged"  in  the  males  alone. 

In  the  higher  crustaceans  the  anterior 
legs  are  developed  into  clielEe  or  pincers; 
and  these  are  generally  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female, — so  much  so  that  the 
market  value  of  the  male  edible  crab  (Can- 
cer pagurus),  according  to  Mr.  C.  Spence 
Bate,  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
female.  In  many  species  the  chelse  are  of 
unequal  size  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  the  right-hand  one  being,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Bate,  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  the  largest.  This  inequal- 
ity is  also  often  much  greater  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  The  two  chelae  of  the 
male  often  differ  in  structure  (figs.  5,  6, 
and  7), the  smaller  one  resembling  that  of 
the  female.  What  advantage  Is  gained  by 
their  inequality  in  size  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  body,  and  by  the  inequality 
being  much  greater  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female;  and  why,  when  they  are  of 
equal  size,  both  are  often  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  is  not  known.  As  I  hear  from  Mr.  Bate,  the 
chelae  are  sometimes  of  such  length  and  size  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  used  for  carrying  food  to  the  mouth. 
In  the  males  of  certain  fresh-water  prawns  (Paleemon)  the  right 
leg  is  actually  longer  than  the  whole  body.'*  The  great  size  of 
the  one  leg  with  its  chelse  may  aid  the  male  in  fighting  with  bis 
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Pig.  4.    Labldocera  Dar- 
winii  (from  Lubbock). 

a.  Part  of  right  anterior 
antenna  of  male,  form- 
ins  a  prehensile  organ. 

b.  Posterior  pair  of  thor- 
acic legs  of  male. 

c.  Ditto  of  female. 


•See  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  'Annals  and  Mag',  of  Nat.  Hlat.,'  vol.  xl. 
1S63,  pi.  L  and  x,;  an<3  vol.  xii,  (1853)  pi.  vll.  See,  also,  Lubbock  in 
Transact.  Ent.  Soc.,'  vol.  Iv.  new  series,  1S56-1S5S,  p.  8.  With  respect 
to  the  zig-zagged  antennae  mentioned  below,  see  Fritz  Mullor,  "F'acts 
and  ArfiTumenta  for  Darwin,'  1S69,  p.  40,  foot-note, 

'» See  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  with  figures,  In  'Proc.  Zoolog. 


Second  leg  of  male  Orch«BtiaTucuratlng&  (from  Fritz  ICullM^ 
Ditto  of  female. 

to  a  atateineiit  quoted  by  Milne-Edwards,"  the  male  wnA  the  fe- 
male live  In  the  Bame  burrow,  and  this  shows  that  they  pair; 
the  male  cloees  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with  one  of  its  chelae, 
which  is  enormoualy  developed;  bo  that  here  it  Indirectly  serves 
as  a  meanB  of  defense.    Their  main  use  however,  la  probably  to 


Soc.,'  ises,  p.  363;    and  OQ  the  nomenclature  of  the  gerwia,  ibid,  p,  58S. 
1  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr,   9ponce  Bate  for  nearly  all  the  abovo 
statt-mvnts  with  rr -spect  to  the  chelae  of  the  hiffher  cruataceaaa. 
»  'HIet  Nat.  dea  Cruat.'  tocn.  il.  1837.  p.  60. 
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BeiZQ  and  to  secttre  the  female,  and  this  In  some  Instances,  as 
•with  G^immaruB.  is  known  to  be  the  case.  The  male  of  the  her- 
mit or  soldieT  crab  (PagurnE)  for  weeks  together,  carries  about 
the  shell  inhabited  by  the  female."  The  sexes,  howerer,  of  the 
common  shore-crab  (Car^inus  mffinas),  as  Mr.  Bate  informs  me, 
unite  directly  after  the  female  has  moulted  her  hard  shell,  when 
she  is  so  soft  that  she  would  be  injured  if  seized  by  the  strong 
pincers  of  the  male;  but  aa  she  is  caught  and  carried  about  by 
the  male  before  moulting,  she  could  then  be  seized  with  impunity. 

Fritz  Mailer  states  that  certain  species  of  Melita  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  amphlpods  by  the  females  having  "the 
"coxal  lamelliE  of  the  penultimate  pair  of  feet  produced  into 
"hook-like  processes,  of  which  the  males  lay  hold  with  the  hands 
"of  the  first  pair."  The  development  of  these  hook-like  proc- 
esses has  probably  followed  from  those  females  which  were  the 
most  securely  held  during  the  act  of  reproduction,  having  left 
the  largest  number  of  offspring.  Another  Brazilian  amphipod 
(Orchestia  Darwinii,  fig.  8)  presents  a  case  of  dimorphism,  like 
that  of  Tanais;  for  there  are  two  male  forms,  which  differ  in  the 
structure  of  their  chelce."  As  either  chela  would  certainly  suf- 
fice to  hold  the  female, — for  both  are  now  used  for  this  purpose, 
— ^the  two  male  forms  probably  originated  by  some  having  va- 
ried in  one  manner  and  some  in  another;  both  forms  having 
derived  certain  special,  but  nearly  equal  advShtages,  from  their 
differently  shaped  organs. 

It  is  not  known  that  male  crustaceans  fight  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  femaJes,  bat  it  is  probably  the  case,  for  with 
most  animals  when  the  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  he  seems 
to  owe  his  greater  size  to  his  ancestors  having  fought  with  other 
males  during  many  generations.  In  moist  of  the  orders,  espe- 
cially in  the  highest  or  the  Bracbyura,  the  male  is  larger  than  the 
female;  the  parasitic  genera,  however,  in  which  the  sexes  follow 
different  habits  of  life,  and  most  of  the  Entomostraca  must  be 
excepted.  The  chelae  of  many  crustaceans  ai'e  weapons  well 
adapted  for  fighting.  Thus  when  a  Devil-crab  (Portunus  puber) 
was  seen  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Bate  fighting  with  a  Carcinus  majnas, 
the  latter  was  soon  thrown  on  its  back,  and  had  every  limb  torn 
from  its  body.  When  several  males  of  a  Brazilian  Gelasimus,  a 
species  furnished  with  immeose  pincers,  were  placed  together  in 
a  ^lass  vessel  by  Pritz  Mtiller,  they  mutilated  and  Idlled  one 
another,  Mr.  Bate  put  a  large  male  Carcinus  meenas  into  a  pan 
of  water,  inhabited  by  a  female  which  was  paired  with  a  smaller 
male^  but  the  latter  was  soon  dispossessed.    Mr.  Bate  adds,  "If 


L 


"Mr.  C  Spence  Bate,  'Brit.  Absoc,  Fourth  Report  on  the  Fauna,  of 
3.  Devon.' 
**  Frils  MuUor,  'Facts  and  ArKumenta  for  Darwhi,'  1869,  pp.  25-28. 
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The  mental  powers  of  the  Crustacea  are  prohably  higher  than 
at  first  sight  appears  probable.  Any  one  who  tries  to  catch  one 
of  the  shore-crabs,  bo  common  on  tropical  coasts,  will  perceive 
how  wary  and  alert  they  are.  There  is  a  large  crab  (Birgus 
latro),  found  on  coral  Islands,  which  malcea  a  thick  bed  of  the 
picked  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  burrow. 
It  feeds  on  the  fallen  fruit  of  this  tree  by  tearing  off  the  husk, 
fibre  by  fibre;  and  it  always  begins  at  that  end  where  the  three 
eye-Uke  depressions  are  situated.  It  then  breaks  through  one  of 
these  eyes  by  hammering  with  its  heavy  front  pincers,  and  turn- 
lug  round,  extracts  the  albuminous  core  with  its  narrow  posterior 
pincers.  But  these  actions  are  probably  instinctive,  so  that 
they  would  be  performed  as  well  by  a  young  animal  as  by  an  old 
one.  The  following  case,  however,  can  hardly  be  so  considered: 
a  trustworthy  naturalist,  Mr.  Gardner,'*  whilst  watching  a  shore- 
crab  (Gelaaimus)  making  its  burrow,  threw  some  shells  towards 
the  hole.  One  rolled  in,  and  three  other  shells  remained  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  mouth.  In  about  five  minutes  the  crab 
brought  out  the  shell  which  had  fallen  in,  and  carried  it  away  to 
the  distance  of  a  foot;  it  then  saw  the  three  other  shells  lying 
near,  and  evidently  thinking  that  they  might  likewise  roll  in. 
carried  them  to  the  spot  where  It  had  laid  the  first.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  act  from  one  performed  by 
man  by  the  aid  of  reason. 

Mr.  Bate  does  not  know  of  any  well-marked  case  of  difference 
of  color  in  the  two  sexes  of  our  British  crustaceans,  in  which 
respect  the  sexes  of  the  higher  aninaals  so  often  differ.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  males  and  females  differ  slightly  In  tint,  but 
Mr.  Bate  thinks  not  more  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
different  habits  of  life,  such  as  by  the  male  wandering  more 
about,  and  being  thus  more  exposed  to  the  light.  Dr.  Power 
tried  to  distinguish  by  color  the  sexes  of  the  several  species  which 
inhabit  the  Mauritius,  hut  failed,  except  with  one  species  of 
Squilla,  probably  S.  styiilera,  the  male  of  which  is  described  as 
being  "of  a  beautiful  bluish-green,"  with  some  of  the  appen- 
dages cherry-red,  whilst  the  female  is  clouded  with  brown  and 
gray,  "with  the  red  about  her  much  less  vivid  than  in  the  male."'' 
In  this  case,  we  may  suspect  the  agency  of  sexual  selection. 
From  M.  Bert's  observations  on  Daphnia,  when  placed  in  a  vessel 
illuminated  by  a  prism,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  the 
lowest  crustaceans  can  distinguish  colore.  With  Saphirina  (an 
oceanic  genus  of  Eatomosti^aea).  the  males  are  furnished  with 


^*  'Travels  In  the  Interior  of  Brazil,'  1846,  p.  111.  I  havo  slven,  in 
xny  'Journal  of  HeaeiLrches,'  p.  463,  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
Birgus. 

»*  Mr.  Ch.  Fraser,  In  'Free.  Zoolog.  Soc.,'  ises,  p.  3.  I  am  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Bate  for  Dr.  Power's  statement. 
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mi&tite  shields  or  cell-like  bodlee,  which  exhibit  beautiful  chang- 
ing colors;  these  arc  absent  in  the  females,  and  In  lM>th  sexes  ot 
one  species.'"  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  rash  to  conclude 
that  these  curious  organs  serve  to  attract  the  females.  I  am  in- 
formed by  Fritz  Miiller,  that  in  the  female  of  a  Brazilian  species 
of  GelasimuH,  the  whole  body  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  grayish- 
brown.  In  the  male  the  oosterior  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax 
is  pure  white,  with  the  anterior  part  of  a  rich  green,  shading 
Into  dark  brown;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  colors  are  liable 
to  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes — the  white  becoming 
dirty  gray  or  even  black,  the  green  "loelng  much  of  Its  brilliancy." 
It  deserves  especial  notice  that  the  males  do  not  acquire  their 
bright  colors  until  they  become  mature.  They  appear  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than'ihe  females;  they  differ  also  in  the 
larger  size  of  their  chelse.  In  t>ome  spe^ries  of  the  genus,  prob- 
ably in  all,  the  sexes  pair  and  inhabit  the  same  burrow.  They 
are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  intelligent  animals.  From 
these  various  considerations  it  seems  probable  that  the  male  in 
this  species  has  become  gaily  ornamented  In  order  to  attract  or 
excite  the  female. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  male  Gelaslmus  does  not  aiO^ 
quire  his  conspicuous  colors  until  mature  and  nearly  ready  to 
breed.  This  seems  a  general  rule  in  the  whole  class  in  respect  to 
the  many  remarkable  structural  differences  between  the  eexes. 
We  shall  hereafter  find  the  same  law  prevailing  throughout  the 
great  sub-kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata;  and  !n  all  c^ses  It  is  emi- 
nently distinctive  of  characters  which  have  been  acquired  througli 
sexual  selection.  Frita  Miiller'"  gives  some  striking  instances  of 
this  law;  thus  the  male  sand-hopper  (Orchestta)  does  not,  until 
nearly  full  grown,  acquire  his  large  claspers,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferently constructed  from  those  of  the  female;  whilst  young,  hie 
claspers  resemble  those  pf  the  female. 

Class.  Artiefoiida  (Spiders). — The  sexes  do  not  generally  differ 
much  in  color,  but  the  males  are  often  darker  than  the  females, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Blackwall's  magnificent  work.'"  In  some 
species,  however,  the  difference  is  conspicuous:  thus  the  female 
of  Sparassus  smaragdulus  is  dullish  green,  whilst  the  adult  male 
has  the  abdomen  of  a  fine  yellow,  with  three  longitudinal  stripet 
of  rich  red.  In  certain  species  of  Thomisus  the  sexes  closely  re» 
semble  each  other,  in  others  they  differ  much;  and  analogous 
cases  occur  in  many  other  genera.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  sexes  departs  most  from  the  ordinary  coloration 


>*  Claufl,  "LHe  fi-ellebenden  Copepoden,'  1863,  8.  3B. 
"  'Pacts  and  Arguments,'  &c.,  p.  79. 
»»'A  History  of  the  SMders  of  Great  Britain,'  1881-M. 
lowing  facts,  see  pp.  77,  SS,  108. 
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the  genus  to  which  the  species  helong;  but  Mr.  Blacbwall 
thinkB  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  male;  and  Canestrinl"  re- 
marks that  in  certain  genera  the  males  can  he  speclflcally  dis- 
tinguished with  ease,  but  the  females  with  great  difficulty.  I  am 
Informed  by  Mr.  Blackwall  that  the  sexes  whilst  young  usually 
resemble  each  other;  and  both  often  undergo  great  changes  in 
color  during  their  successive  moults,  before  arriving  at  maturity. 
In  other  cases  the  male  alone  appears  to  change  color.  Thus 
the  male  of  the  above  bright-colored  Sparasaus  at  first  resembles 
the  female,  and  acciulres  his  peculiar  tints  only  when  nearly 
adult.  Spiders  are  possessed  of  acute  senses,  and  exhibit  much 
intelligence;  as  is  well  known,  the  females  often  show  the  strong- 
est affection  for  their  eggs,  ivhlch  they  carry  about  enreloped 
in  a  silken  web.  Tbe  males  search  eagerly  for  the  females,  and 
have  been  seen  by  Caneatrlni  and  others  to  fight  for  possession  of 
them.  This  same  author  says  that  the  union  of  the  two  sexes 
has  been  observed  in  about  twenty  species;  and  he  asserts  posi- 
tively that  the  female  rejects  some  of  the  males  who  court  her, 
threatens  them  with  open  mandibles,  and  at  last  after  long  hesi- 
tation accepts  the  chosen  one.  From  these  several  consldera- 
tions,  we  may  admit  with  some  confidence  that  the  well-marked 
differences  in  color  between  the  sexes  of  certain  species  are  the 
results  of  sexual  selection;  though  we  have  not  here  the  best 
Wnd  of  evidence, — the  display  by  the  male  of  his  ornaments. 
From  the  extreme  variability  of  color  in  the  male  of  some  species, 
for  instance  of  Theridion  lineatum,  it  would  appear  that  these 
sexual  characters  of  the  males  have  not  as  yet  become  well  fixed. 
Canestrini  draws  the  same  conclusJon  from  the  fact  that  the 
males  of  certain  species  present  two  forms,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  size  and  length  of  their  Jaws;  and  this  reminds  us 
of  tbe  above  cases  of  dimorphic  crustaceans. 

The  male  is  generally  much  smaller  than  the  female,  some- 
times to  an  extraordinary  degree,=^  and  he  is  forced  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  making  his  advances,  as  the  female  often 
carries  her  coyness  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  De  Geer  saw  a  male 
that  "in  the  midst  of  his  preparatory  caresses  was  seized  by  the 
"object  of  his  attentions,  enveloped  by  her  in  a  web  and  then  de- 


«This  author  has  recently  published  a  valuable  essay  oti  the  'Car- 
atteri  seasuaU  secondsrll  degU  Arachnid!,'  in  the  'Attl  della  Soc. 
Veneto-Trentlna  dl  8c.  NaX.  Padova,  vol.  1.  Vnsc,  3,  1S73. 

*  A.ug,  Vinson  ('Araneides  dea  Ilea  de  la  Reunion/  pi.  vl.  flgs.  1  and 
2)  gives  a  good  instance  of  the  small  size  of  the  male,  in  Epeira  nigra. 
In  this  species,  as  I  may  add,  tiie  male  is  testaceous  and  the  feraaJe 
black  with  legs  banded  with  red.  Other  erven  more  atriklngr  cases  of 
ineQuaUty  In  sire  between  the  sexes  have  been  recorded  ('Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science*'  1868,  Jnly,  p.  429);  but  Z  have  not  seen  the  origi- 
nal accounts. 
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"voured,  a  sight  which,  as  he  adds,  filled  him  with  horror  and 
indignation."-'  The  Rev,  0.  P,  Cambridge"  accounts  in  t^e  fol- 
lowing manner  for  the  extreme  smallneas  of  the  male  in  the 
genus  Nephila.  "M.  Vinson  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  agile 
"way  in  which  the  diminutive  male  escapes  from  the  ferocity  of 
"the  female,  by  gliding  ahout  and  playing  hide  and  seek  over  her 
*'body  and  along  her  gigantic  lirabs:  In  such  a  pmrsuit  It  is  evi- 
"dent  that  the  chances  of  escape  would  be  in  favor  of  the  smallest 
"males  while  the  larger  ones  would  fall  early  victims;  thus  grad- 
"ually  a  diminutive  race  of  males  would  he  selected,  until  at  last 
"they  would  dwindle  to  the  smallest  possible  size  compatible  with 
"the  exercise  of  their  generative  functions, — in  fact  probably  to 
*  the  size' we  now  see  them.  I.e.,  so  small  as  to  be  a  sort  of  para- 
"site  upon  the  female,  and  either  beneath  her  notice,  or  too  aglTe 
"und  too  small  for  her  to  catch  without  great  difficulty." 

Westrlug  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  males 
of  several  species  of  Theridion^  have  the  power  of  making  a 
stridulating  sound,  whilst  the  females  are  mute.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  serrated  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  against 
which  the  hard  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  is  rubbed;  and  of  this 
structure  not  a  trace  can  be  detected  in  the  femalea.  It  deserves 
notice  that  several  writers,  including  the  well-known  arachnolo- 
glst  Walckenaer,  have  declared  that  spiders  are  attracted  by 
music."  From  the  analogy  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Homoptera, 
to  be  described  In  the  next  chapter,  we  may  feel  almost  sure 
that  the  stridulation  serves  as  Weatriug  also  believes,  to  call  or  to 
excite  the  female;  and  this  is  the  first  case  known  to  me  In  the  as- 
cending scale  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  sounda  emitted  for  this 
purpose.* 


I 


Class,  Myrlrriytda. — In  neither  of  the  two  orders  In  this  class, 
the  millipedes  and  centipedes,  can  I  find  any  well-marked  in- 
stances of  such  sexual  differences  as  more  particularly  concern 
us.  In  Glomeris  iimbata,  however,  and  perhaps  in  some  few 
other  species,  the  males  differ  slightly  In  color  from  the  females; 
but  this  Glomeria  is  a  highly  variable  species.    In  the  males  of 


*■  Kirby  and  8pence.  'Introduction  to  Entomalogy,*  vol.  1.  1S18,  p.  280. 

M  "Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.,'  1871.  p.  621. 

"Thcridion  (Asagena,  Sund.)  aerratipea,  4-puTjctatum  et  ^uttatum: 
see  WestrlnK,  in  Kroyer,  'Naturhist.  Tldskrlft.'  vol.  Iv-  1842-1843,  p.  349; 
and  vol.  li.  1S46-1849,  p.  342.  See,  also,  for  other  species,  'Araneae 
Suecicae,'  p.  184. 

**  Dr.  H.  H.  van  Zoutevcen,  In  hla  Dutch  translation  of  this  work 
<voI.  1.  p.  444),  has  collected  several  cases. 

» Hilg-endorf,  however,  has  lately  called  attention  to  an  analogous 
structure  In  some  of  the  hlg'her  crustaceans,  which  seems  adapted  to 
produce  sound;    see  'Zoological  Record,'  1869,  p.  003. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
SECrONDART  SEXUAL  CHARACTERS  OF  INSECTS. 

Diversified  structures  possessed  by  the  males  for  seizing  tlie  females- 
Differences  between  tlie  sexes,  of  whicii  the  meaning  is  not  under- 
stood—Difference in  size  between  the  sexes— Thysanura—Diptera 
—Hemiptera  — Homoptera,  musical  powers  possessed  by  the  males 
alone— Orthoptera,  musical  instruments  of  the  males,  much  diver- 
sified in  structure;  pugnacity;  colors — Neuroptera,  sexual  differ- 
ences in  color— Hymenoptera,  pugnacity  and  colors— Coleoptera, 
colors;  furnished  with  great  horns,  apparently  as  an  ornament; 
battles;  strldulating  organs  generally  common  to  both  sexes. 

In  the  immense  class  of  insects  the  sexes  sometimes  differ  in 
their  locomotive-organs,  and  often  in  their  sense-organs,  as  in 
the  pectinated  and  beautifully  plumose  antennae  of  the  males  of 
many  species.  In  Chloeon,  one  of  the  Ephemeras,  the  male  has 
great  pillared  eyes,  of  which  the  female  is  entirely  destitute.* 
The  ocelli  are  absent  in  the  females  of  certain  insects,  as  in  the 
Hutillidse;  and  here  the  females  are  likewise  wingless.  But  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  structures  by  which  one  male  is  en- 
abled to  conquer  another,  either  in  battle  or  courtship,  through 
his  strength,  pugnacity,  ornaments,  or  music.  The  innumerable 
contrivances,  therefore,  by  which  the  male  is  able  to  seize  the  fe- 
male, may  be  briefly  passed  over.  Besides  the  complex  struct- 
ures at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be 
ranked  as  primary  organs,'  "it  is  astonishing,"  as  Mr.   B.  D. 

» Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'Transact.  Iiinnean  Soc.,*  vol.  xxv.  1866,  p.  484. 
With  respect  to  the  Mutillidae,  see  Westwood,  'Modem  Class,  of  In- 
sects,' vol,  ii.  p.  213. 

*rE%ese  organs  in  the  male  often  differ  in  cloeely-allied  species,  and 
afford  excellent  specific  characters.  But  their  importance,  from  a 
functional  point  of  view,  as  Mr.  R.  MacLachlan  has  remarlced  to  me, 
has  probably  been  overrated.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  slight  dif- 
ferences in  these  organs  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  intercrossing  of 
well-marked  varieties  or  incipient  species,  and  would  thus  aid  in 
their  development.  That  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  we  may  infer 
from  the  many  reoorded  cases  (see,  for  instance,  Bronn,  'Gteschichte 
derNatUT,'  B.  il.  1843,  s.  164;    and  Westwood,  'Transact,  Ent  Sec.,' 
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Walsh*  has  remarked,  "how  many  different  organs  are  worked 
"in  by  nature  for  the  seemlngiy  insignificant  object  of  enabling 
•'the  male  to  graap  the  female  firmly."  The  mandibles  or  iaws 
are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose;  thus  the  male  Corydalis 
cornutus  (a  neoropterous  insect  in  some  degree  allied,  to  the 
Dragon-ilies,  &.c.)  has  immense  curved  jaws,  many  times  longer 
than  those  of  the  female;  and  they  are  smooth  instead  of  being 
toothed,  BO  that  he  is  thus  enabled  to  seize  her  without  injury.* 
One  of  the  stag-iseetles  of  North  America  (Lucanua  elaphua)  uees 
his  jaws,  which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  female,  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  probably  likewise  for  fighting.  In  one  of  the 
sand-waaps  (Ammophila)  the  jaws  in  the  two  sexes  are  closely 
alike,  but  are  used  for  widely  different  purposes:  the  males,  as 
Professor  Westwood  observes,  "are  exceedingly  ardent,  seizing 
"their  partners  round  the  neck  with  their  sickle-shaped  jaws;"' 
whilst  the  females  use  these  organs  for  harrowing  in  sand-banks 
and  making  their  nests. 

The  tarsi  of  the  front-legs  are  dilated  in  many  male  beetles,  or 
are  furnished  with  broad  cushions  of  hairs;  and  in  many  genera 
of  water-beetles  they  are  armed  with  a  round  flat  sucker,  so  that 
the  male  may  adhere  to  the  slippery  body  of  the  female. 
It  is  a  much  more  unusual  circumstance  that  the  female 
of  some  water-beetles  (Dytiscus)  have  their  elytra  deeply 
grooved,  and  in  Acllius  sulcatus  thickly  set  with  hairs, 
as  an  aid  to  the  male.  The  females  of  some  other 
water-beetles  (Hydroporus)  have  their  elytra  punctured  for 
the  same  purpose.'  In  the  male  of  Crabro  cribrariua  (fig. 
9),  It  is  the  tibia  which  Is  dilated  into  a  broad  horny  plate, 
with  minute  membranous  dots,  giving  to  it  a  singular  appear- 
ance like  that  of  a  riddle.'    In  the  male  of  Penthe  (a  genus  of 
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vol.  lil.  1542.  p.  195)  of  distinct  species  having  been  observed  in  union. 
Mr.  MacLachlaji  informs  me  (vide  'Stett.  Knl.  Zeltung,'  1SG7,  s.  ISfi) 
that  when  several  Bpecles  of  Phryganldae,  which  present  atrongly- 
pronounced  differences  of  this  kind,  were  confined  together  by  Dr. 
Aug.  Meyer,  they  coupled,  and  one  pair  produced  fertile  ova. 

»  'The  Practical  Entomoloelst,  Philadelphia,  vol.  II.  May,  1867,  p.  88. 

«Mr.  Walsh,   Ibid.   p.   107. 

»  "Modem  classification  of  InaectB,'  voL  il.  1840,  pp.  205,  206-  Mr. 
Walsh,  who  called  my  attention,  to  the  double  use  of  the  Jawa,  says 
that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  this  fGu:t. 

•We  have  here  a  curious  and  inexplicable  case  of  dtmorpbiam,  for 
some  of  the  females  of  four  European  species  of  Dytiscus,  and  of 
certain  ^ecies  of  Hydroporus,  have  their  elytra  smooth;  and  no  In- 
termediate Kradations  between  the  sulcaled  or  punctured,  and  the 
quite  smooth  elytra  have  been  observed.  See  Dr.  H.  Schaum,  as 
quoted  In  the  'Zoologist,'  vol.  v.-vl.  1S47-4S,  p.  1896.  Also  Klrby  and 
Spence,   'Introduction  to  Entomoloer>-,'  vol.  iii,  1826,  p.  305. 

»  Westwood,  'Modern  Claes.  vol.  11.  p.  193.  The  following  statement 
19 
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beetles)  a  few  of  the  middle  joints  of  the  antennae  are  dilated  and 
furnished  on  the  inferior  surface  with  cushions  of  hair,  exactly 

lilie  those  on  the  tarsi  of  the  Car- 
abidje,  "and  obviously  for  the  same 
end.*'  In  male  dragon-flleg,  "the 
"appendages  at  the  tip  of  the  tail 
"are  modified  in  an  almost  infinite 
"variety  of  curious  patterns  to  en- 
"able  them  to  embrace  the  neck  of 
"the  female."  Lastly,  in  the  males 
of  many  insects,  the  legs  are  fur- 
nished with  peculiar  apinee,  knoba 
or  spurs;  or  the  whole  leg  is  bowed 
or  thickened,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  a  sexual  charac- 
ter; or  one  pair,  or  all  three  pairs 
are  elongated,  Bometimes  to  an  ex- 
travagant length.' 

The  sexes  of  many  species  in  all 
the  orders  present  differences,   of 
which  the  meaning  is  not  under- 
Fig.  9.  crabro  cribrarius.  Up-    f  °°^-    ^ne  curlous  case  is  that  of  a 
per  fl&ure,  male;   lower  fig-    ^^^^^^  (Ag-  10),  the  male  of  which 
ure,  female.  has   the   left   mandible   much    en- 

larged; BO  that  the  mouth  is  greatly 
distorted.  In  another  Carabidoua  beetle,  Eurygnathus,'  we  have 
the  case,  unique  as  far  as  known  to  Mr.  Wollaaton,  of  the  head  of 
the  female  being  much  broader  and  larger,  though  in  a  variable  de- 
gree, than  that  of  the  male.  Any  number  of  such  cases  could  be 
given.  They  abound  in  the  Lepldoptera:  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  certain  male  bntterflies  have  their  fore-legs  more 
or  less  atrophied,  with  the  tibias  and  tarsi  reduced  to  mere  rudi- 
mentary knobs.  The  wings,  also,  in  the  two  sexss  often  differ  la 
neuration,"'  and  sometimes  ronsiderably  in  outline,  as  in  the 
Aricorla  epitua,  which  was  shown  to  me  in  the  Britisli  Museum 
by  Mr.  A.  Butler.  The  males  of  certain  South  American  butter- 
flies have  tufts  of  hair  on  the  margins  of  the  wings,  and  horny 

about  Penthe,  and  others  In  Inverted  commas,  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Walsh,  'Practical  Entomologist.'  Philadelphia,  vol.  11.  p.  88. 

*  Klrby  and  Spence,   'Tntroduct.'  &c.,  vol.  111.  pp.  332-336, 

»  'Insecta  Maderensla.,'  1854,  p.  20. 

'^  E.  Doubleday,  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  1.  1848,  p.  8TO. 
I  may  add  that  the  wtnga  in  certain  Hyraenoptera  (see  Shuckard. 
'Fossorial  Hymenop.'  1837,  pp.  3M3)  differ  in  neuration  according  to 
aex. 
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excrescences  on  the  discs  of  the  posterior  pair."  In  several  Brit- 
ish butterflies,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Wonfor,  the  males  alone  are  in 
parts  clothed  with  peculiar  ccales. 

The  use  of  the  bright  light  of  the  female  glow- 
worm has  been  subject  to  much  discussion.  The 
male  is  feebly  luminous,  as  are  the  larvBB  and 
even  the  eggs.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authors  that  the  light  serves  to  frighten  away 
enemies,  and  by  others  to  guide  the  male  to  the 
female.  At  last,  Mr.  Belt^"  appears  to  have 
solved  the  difficulty:  he  finds  that  all  the 
Lampyridae  which  he  has  tried  are  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  insectivorous  mammals  and  birds. 
Hence  it  is  In  accordance  with  Mr,  Bates'  view, 
hereafter  to  be  explained,  that  many  Insects 
mimic  the  LampyridsB  closely.  In  order  to  be 
mistaken  for  them,  and  thus  to  escape  destruc- 
tion. He  further  believes  that  the  luminous 
species  profit  by  being  at  once  recognized  aa  un- 
palatable. It  is  probable  that  the  same  explana- 
tion may  be  extended  to  the  Elaters,  both  sexes 
of  which  are  highly  luminous.  It  is  not  knovm 
why  the  wings  of  the  female  glow-worm  have 
not  been  developed;  but  in  her  present  state  she 
closely  resembles  a  larva,  and  as  larvae  are  so 
largely  preyed  on  by  many  animals,  we  can  un- 
derstand why  she  has  been  rendered  so  much 
more  luminous  and  conspicuous  than  the  male; 
and  why  the  larvae  themselves  are  likewise 
luminous. 


I 


Difference  in  Size  hetween  the  Sexes.  — With 
insects  of  all  kinds  the  males  are  commonly 
smaller  than  the  females;  and  this  difference 
can  often  be  detected  even  in  the  larval  state. 
Bo  considerable  is  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  cocoons  of  the  silk-moth  (Bom- 
byx  mori),  that  in  France  they  are  separated 
by  a  particular  mode  of  weighing.'"  In  the  lower  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  greater  size  of  the  females  seems  generally 


Ytg.  10.  Taphro- 
deres  (JiBtortus 
(much  enlarg- 
ed). Upper  fig- 
tire,  male: 
lower  fienire, 
female. 


"H.  W.  Bates,  in  'Journal  of  Proc.  Linn.  Soc'  vol.  vl.  1S62,  p.  74, 
Mr,  Wonfor's  observations  are  quoted  tn  'Popular  Science  Review  ' 
1868,  p.  343. 

"  'The  NaturallBt  in  Nicaragua,'  1S74.  pp.  316-320.  On  the  phosphor- 
escence of  the  eggB,  see  'Annals  and  Mag:,  of.  Nat.  Hist.'  1S71,  Nov., 
p.  372. 

"Roblnet,  'Vers  a  Sole,"  1818,  p.  207. 
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to  depend  on  tbefr  developing  an  enormous  number  of  ora;  and 
this  may  to  a  certain  extent  hold  good  with  injects.  But  Dr. 
Wallace  has  suggested  a  much  more  probable  explanation.  He 
finds,  after  carefully  attending  to  the  development  of  the  cater- 
pillars of  Bombyx  cynthla  and  yamamal,  and  especially  to  that 
of  some  dwarfed  catei'plilars  reared  from  a  second  brood  on  un- 
natural food,  "that  in  proportion  aa  the  individual  moth  Is  finer, 
"bo  is  the  time  required  for  its  metamorphOBis  longer;  and  for 
"this  reason  the  female,  which  Is  the  larger  and  heavier  Insect, 
"from  having  to  carry  her  numerous  egga.  will  be  preceded  by  the 
"male,  which  is  smaller  and  has  less  to  mature."^*  Now  as  most 
insects  are  short-lived,  and  as  they  are  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
it  wonld  manifestly  be  advantageous  to  the  female  to  be  impreg- 
nated as  soon  as  possible.  This  end  would  be  gained  by  the 
males  being  first  matured  in  large  numbers  ready  for  the  advent 
of  the  females;  and  this  again  uould  naturally  follow,  as  Mr.  A. 
R.  Wallace  has  remarked,^"  through  natural  selection;  for  the 
smaller  males  would  l>e  Urst  matured,  and  thus  would  procreate 
a  large  number  of  offspring  which  would  inherit  the  reduced  size 
of  their  male  parents,  whilst  the  larger  males  from  being  ma- 
tured later  would  leave  fewer  ofEspring. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  male  insects  be- 
ing smaller  than  the  females;  and  some  ol  these  exceptions  are 
intelligible.  Size  and  strength  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
males,  which  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females;  and  in  these 
cases,  as  with  the  stag-beetle  (Lucanus),  the  males  are  larger 
than  the  females.  There  are,  however,  other  t>eetles  which  are  not 
known  to  fight  together,  of  which  the  males  exceed  the  females 
in  size;  and  the  meaning  of  this  fact  is  not  known;  but  in  some 
of  these  cases,  as  with  the  huge  Dynastes  and  Me^asoma.  we  can 
at  least  see  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  males  to  be 
smaller  than  the  females,  in  order  to  be  matured  before  them,  for 
these  beetles  are  not  short-lived,  and  there  would  be  ample  time  for 
the  pairing  of  the  sexes.  So  again,  male  dragon-fiies  (Libellu- 
lidee)  are  sometimes  sensibly  larger,  and  never  smaller,  than  the 
females;"  and  as  Mr,  MacLachlan  believes,  they  do  not  generally 
pair  with  the  females  until  a  week  or  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and 
until  they  have  assumed  their  proper  masculine  colors.  But  the 
most  curious  cases,  showing  on  what  complex  and  easily  over- 
looked relations,  so  trifling  a  character  as  difference  Ijx  siae  be- 
tween the  sexes  may  depend.  Is  that  of  the  aculeate  Hymenop- 

11  'TranBacL  Ent.  Soc'  3rd  series.  voL  v.  p.  48S. 

"  'Jotimal  of  Proc.  Ent  Soc.'  Feb.  4th,  1867.  p.  Ixxi. 

**  For  this  and  other  stateioenita  on  the  size  of  the  sexes,  see  Kirby 
and  Bpence,  Ibid.  voL  lil.  p.  300;  on  th6  duraUon  of  life  in  Insects, 
see  p.  344. 
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ten;  for  Mr.  F.  Smith  Informa  me  that  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  ot  this  Jarge  group,  the  males,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral rule,  are  smaller  than  the  femalea^  and  emerge  about  a  week 
before  them;  but  amongst  the  Dees,  the  males  of  Apis  melliflca, 
Anthidium  manicatum,  and  Anthpphora  acervorum,  and  amongst 
the  Fosaores,  the  males  of  the  Methoca  ichneunionides,  are  larger 
than  the  females.  The  ojcplanatlon  of  this  anomaly  is  that  a 
marriage  flight  is  absolutely  necessary  with  these  species^  and  the 
male  requires  great  strength  and  size  in  order  to  carry  the  female 
through  the  air.  Increased  size  has  here  been  acquired  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  usual  relation  between  size  and  the  period  of  de- 
velopment, for  the  males,  though  larger,  emerge  before  tne 
smaller  females. 

We  will  now  review  the  several  Orders,  selecting  such  facts  as 
more  particularly  concern  us.  The  Lepidoptera  (Butterflies  and 
Moths)  will  be  retained  for  a  separate  chapter. 

Order,  ThysanuTa. — The  members  of  this  lowly  organized  order 
are  wingless,  dull-colored,  minute  insects,  with  ugly,  almost 
misshapen  heads  and  bodies.  Their  sexes  do  not  differ;  but  they 
are  interesting  as  showing  us  that  the  males  pay  sedulous  court 
to  the  females  even  low  down  in  the  animal  scale.  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock" Bays:  "it  is  very  amusing  to  see  these  little  creatures 
"(Smynthurua  luteus)  coquetting  together.  The  male,  which  is 
"much  smaller  than  the  female,  runs  round  her,  and  they  butt 
"one  another,  standing  face  to  face,  and  moving  backward  and 
"forward  like  two  playful  lambs.  Then  the  female  pretends  to 
"run  away  and  the  male  runs  after  her  with  a  queer  appearance 
"of  anger,  gets  in  front  and  stands  facing  her  again;  then  she 
"turns  coyly  round,  but  he,  quicker  and  more  active,  scuttles 
"round  too,  and  seems  lo  whip  her  with  his  antenna;  then  for  a 
"bit  they  stand  face  to  face,  play  with  their  antennEB,  and  seem 
"to  be  all  in  all  to  one  another." 

Order,  mptcm  (Flies).— The  sexes  differ  little  in  color.  The 
greatest  difference,  known  to  Mr.  F.  Walker,  is  in  the  genus 
Bibio,  in  which  the  males  are  blackish  or  quite  black,  and  the 
females  obscure  brownish-orange.  The  genus  Elaphomyia,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wallace"  in  New  Guinea,  is  highly  remarkable, 
as  the  males  are  furnished  with  horns,  of  which  the  females  are 
quite  destitute.  The  hnrna  spring  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
curiously  resemble  those  of  a  stag,  being  either  branched  or  pal- 
mated.  In  one  of  the  species,  they  equal  the  whole  body  in 
length.  They  might  he  thoiin;ht  to  be  adapted  for  fighting,  but 
as  in  one  species  they  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  color,  edged  with 


«7 'Transact.   Linnean  Soc'  vol.   xxvl.  ISiiS,  i>.  296. 
•'Tlbe  Malay   Archlpeia&o,'  vol.  li.  1869,  p.  313. 
19 
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blAckt  vith  a  pale  central  stripe,  and  as  these  Insects  have  alto* 
gether  a  very  elegant  appearance,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  they  serve  as  ornaments.  That  the  maleB  of  some  Diptera 
fight  together  is  certain;  for  Prof.  Westwood''  has  several  tinaes 
seen  this  with  the  Tipulse.  The  males  of  otber  Diptora  appar- 
ently try  to  win  the  females  by  their  music:  H.  Miiller"  watched 
for  some  time  two  males  of  an  Eriatalls  courting  a  female;  they 
hovered  above  her,  and  flew  from  side  to  side,  making  a  high 
humming  noise  at  the  same  time.  Gnats  and  mosquitoeB  (Culi- 
cidee)  also  seem  to  attract  each  other  by  bamaitng;  and  Prof. 
Mayer  has  recently  ascertained  that  the  hairs  on  the  antennse  of 
the  male  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  notes  of  a  tuning-fork,  within 
the  range  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  female.  The  longer 
hairs  vibrate  sympathetically  with  the  graver  notes,  and  the 
shorter  hairs  with  the  higher  ones.  Landois  also  asserts  that  he 
has  repeatedly  drawn  down  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  by  uttering 
a  particular  note.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  Diptera  are  probably  higher  than  In  most  other  Insecta,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  highly  developed  nervous  system." 

Order,  Hemiptera  (Field-Bugs). — Mr.  J.  W,  Douglas,  who  has 
particularly  attended  to  the  British  species,  has  kindly  given  me 
an  account  of  their  sexual  differences.  The  males  of  some  species 
are  furnished  with  wings,  whilst  the  females  are  win!?le3B;  the 
sexes  differ  in  the  form  of  their  bodies,  elytra,  antennje  and  tarsi; 
but  as  the  signification  of  these  differences  are  unknown  they 
may  be  here  passed  over.  The  females  are  generally  larger  and 
more  robust  than  the  males.  With  British,  and,  as  far  as  Mr 
Douglas  knows,  with  exotic  species,  the  sexes  do  not  commonly 
differ  much  In  coJor;  but  in  about  six  British  spo^^^ies  the  male  is 
considei-ably  darker  than  the  female,  and  in  about  four  other 
species  the  female  is  darker  than  the  male.  Both  sexes  of  some 
species  are  beautifully  colon?',];  and  as  these  insects  emit  an 
extremely  nauseous  odor,  tlidr  conspicuous  colors  may  serve  as 
a  signal  that  they  are  unpalatable  to  insectivorous  animals.  In 
some  few  case  their  colors  appear  to  be  directly  protpcttve:  thus 
Prof.  Hoffmann  Informs  me  that  he  could  hardly  distinguish  a 
small  pink  and  green  species  from  the  buds  on  the  trunks  of  llme- 
treee.  which  this  insect  frequents. 

Some  species  of  Reduvldsc  makes  a  stridulatlng  noise;   and,  in 


» *Mod«rn  Claestflcatton  of  Insect^,'  vol  II.  IS40.  p.  £98. 

^  Anwendung,  &c.,   "Verb.  d.   n.   V.   Jahre.'  xxix.  p.  80.    Mayer,  In 

'American  Naturalist,"  1874,  p.  236. 

"  See  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne'a  Interpstfng  work,  'On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Blow-fly.  Musra  vomltorla,'  I<170.  p,  i-J.  He  remarks  (p.  33)  that,  "the 
"captured  flies  utter  a  peciiHar  plaintive  note,  and  that  this  sound 
"causes  other  illea  to  disappear." 
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the  case  of  Pirates  striduluB,  this  is  said-"  to  be  effected  by  the 
movement  of  the  neck  within  tlie  pro-thoracic  cavity.  Accord- 
itig  to  WeBtring,  Reduviue  per^sonatus  also  Btridulates.  But  I 
bave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  la  a  sexual  character,  except- 
ing that  with  non-social  insects  there  seema  to  be  no  use  for 
sound-producing  organs,  unless  it  be  aa  a  Bexual  call. 

Order.  Hotnoptera.-^Every  one  who  has  wandered  in  a  tropical 
forest  mufit  have  been  astonished  at  the  din  made  by  the  male 
Cicadaa.    The  female*  are  mute;  aa  the  Grecian  poet  Xenarchus 

faays,  "Happy  the  Cicadas  live,  since  they  all  have  voiceless 
"wives."    The  noise  thus  made  conld  be  plainly  heard  on  board 

[XhQ  "Beagle,"  when  anchored  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  Brazil;  and  Captain  Hancock  says  it  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  The  Greeks  formerly  kept,  and  the  Chinese 
now  keep  theee  insects  in  cages  for  the  sake  of  their  song,  ao  that 
It  must  he  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  some  men.^     The  Cicadidaa 

•usually  sing  during  the  day,  whilst  the  Fulgoridae  appear  to  be 
Bight-songsters.  The  sound,  according  to  Landoia,-*  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  lips  of  the  spiracles,  which  are  set  into 
motion  by  a  current  of  air  emitted  from  the  tracheae  but  this  view 

I  has  lately  been  disputed.  Dr.  Powell  appears  to  have  proved^' 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  membrane,  set  into  ac- 
tion by  a  special  muscle.  In  the  living  insect,  whilst  stridulat- 
Ing,  this  membrane  can  be  seen  to  vibrate;  and  in  the  dead  in- 
sect the  proper  sound  is  heard,  if  the  muscle,  when  a  little  dried 
ftnd  hardened,  Is  pulled  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  In  the  female 
the  whole  complex  musical  apparatus  is  present,  but  is  much  less 
developed  than  in  the  male,  and  is  never  used  for  producing 
sound. 
With   respect  to  the  object  of    the   music,  Dr.   Hartman,  in 

I  speaking  of  the  Cicada  septemdecim  of  the  Unit<ad  States,  says,*'^ 
"the  drums  are  now  (June  6th  and  7th,  1851)  heard  In  ail  di- 
"rectioDs.    This  I  believe  to  be  the  marital  summons  from  the 
^'males.    Standing  in  thick  chestnut  sprouts  about  as  high  as  my 
"head,  where  hundreds  were  around  me,  I  observed  the  females 
"coming  around  the  drumming  males."     He  adds,  "this  season 
"(Aug.  1868)  a  dwarf  pear-tree  in  my  garden  produced  about  fifty 
'^larvs  of  Cic.  prulnosa;  and  I  several  times  noticed  the  Cemates 
*  Westwood,  'Modern  ClasB.  of  Insects,'  vol.  il.  p.  473. 
-'  These  particulars  are  taJien  from  WesLwood's  'Modern  Clasa.   of 
Insects,'  vol.  il.  1S40,  p.  422.     See.  also,  on  ihe  Fulg-oridaa,  Kirby  and 
Spenee.   'Ititroduct.'  vol.   II.   p.  401. 
*•  'Zeltschrlft  fur  wlaaenachaf t  Zoolog.'  B.   xvii.   ISST,   s.  152-158. 
*  'Transact.  New  Zealand  Institute.'  vol.  v.  1S73.  p.  286. 
**  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  having  sent  me  this  extract  from 
a  'Journal  of  the  Doings  of  Cicada  septemdecim,'  by  Dr.  Hartman. 
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"to  aliglU  near  a  male  while  he  was  uttering  his  clanging  notes." 
Fritz  Miiller  writes  to  me  from  S.  Brazil  that  he  has  often  lis- 
tened to  a  musical  contest  between  two  or  three  males  of  a  species 
with  a  particularly  loud  voice,  seated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other:  as  soon  as  one  had  finished  hia  song,  another 
immediately  began,  and  then  another.  As  there  is  so  much  ri- 
valry between  the  males,  it  is  probable  that  the  females  not  only 
find  them  by  their  sounds,  but  that,  lilte  female  birds,  they  are 
excited  or  allured  by  the  male  with  the  moat  attractive  voice. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  well-marked  cases  of  ornamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes  of  the  Homoptera.  Mr.  Douglas  in- 
forms me  that  there  are  three  British  species,  in  which  the  male 
is  black  or  marked  with  black  bands,  whilst  the  reraales  are  pale- 
colored  or  obscure. 


Order,  Ortli"ttitrn  (Crickets  and  Grasshoppers). — The  males  In 
the  three  saltatoi'ial  families  in  this  Order  are  remarkable  for 
their  musical  powers,  namely  the  Acbetidae  or  crickets,  the 
LocustidaB  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  English  name,  and 
the  AcridiidEB  or  grasshoppers.  The  stridulation  produced  by 
some  of  the  Locustldae^  is  so  loud  that  it  can  be  heard  during  the 
night  at  the  distance  of  a  mi!e;-'  and  that  made  by  certain  species 
is  not  unmusical  even  to  the  human  ear,  so  that  the  Indians  on  the 
Amazons  keep  them  In  wicker  cages.  All  observers  agree  that 
the  sounds  serve  either  to  call  or  excite  the  mute  females.  With 
respect  to  the  migratory  locusts  of  Russia,  Korte  has  given=*  an 
interesting  case  of  selection  by  the  female  of  a  male.  The  males 
of  this  species  (Pachytylus  raigratorius)  whilst  coupled  with  the 
female  striduJate  from  anger  or  Jealousy,  if  approached  by  other 
males.  The  house-cricket  when  surprised  at  night  uses  its  voice 
to  warn  its  fellows.™  In  North  America  the  Katy-did  (Platy- 
phyllum  concavum,  one  of  the  Locustidie)  Is  described"  as  mount- j 
ing  on  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  evening  beginning' 
"•his  noisy  babble,  while  rival  notes  issue  from  the  neighboring 
"tpeea,  and  the  groves  resound  with  the  call  of  Katy-did-she-did 
"the  live-long  night."  Mr.  Bates,  in  speaking  of  the  European 
fleld-cricket  (one  of  the  Achetidae),  says,  "the  male  has  been  ob- 
"served  to  place  himself  in  the  evening  at  the  entrance  of  his 
"burrow,  and  stridulate  until  a  female  approaches,  when  the 
"louder  notes  are  succeeded  by  a  more  subdued  tone,  whilst  the 


"  L,  Gulldlng,  'Transact  Linn.  Soc'  vol.  xv.  p.  154. 

*•!  state  this  on  the  authority  of  Koppen,  'Uetjer  die  Heuschreclcen 
In  Sudrussland,'  1S66,  p.  32,  for  I  have  In  vain  endeavored  to  procure 
Korte's  work. 

"•Gilbert  White,  'Nat,  Hist,  of  Selbortie,'  vol.  11.  1826,  p.  262. 

*  Harris,  'Insects  of  New  England,'  1842,  p.  128. 
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"successful  muslulau  caresses  wilh  his  antenuse  tbe  male  he  has 
"won.'""  Dr,  Scuilder  was  able  to  excite  one  of  these  insects  to 
answer  Wm  by  rubbing  on  a  file  with  a  quill.'-  In  both  sexes  a  re- 
markable auditory  apparatus  has  been  discovered  by  Von  Siebold, 
situated  in  the  front  legs." 

In  the  three  Families  the  sounds  are  differently  produced.  In 
the  males  of  the  Acbetidee  both  wing-coverg  have  the  same  ap- 
paratus; and  this  in  the  field-cricket  (Gryllus  campestris,  flg.  11) 
consists,  as  described  by  Landois/'  of  from  131  to  138  sharp,  trans- 
verse ridges  or  teeth  (st)  on  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  nervures 


I 


Fig.     11.     Gryllus  campeslrls   {from    Landols).  Fig.  12.    Teeth  of 

Right-hand  flgure,  iinder  side    of    part    of    a  Nervure  of  Gryl- 

wlng-nervure.  much  magnified,    showing    the  ]us     dome-sticus 

teeth,  at,  (from   Landols). 

Left-hand  figure,  upper  surface  of  wtng-cover. 
with  the  projecting,  amooth  nervure  r,  across 
which  the  teeth  (st)   are  scraped. 

of  the  wing-cover.  This  toothed  nervure  is  rapidly  scraped  across 
a  projecting,  smooth,  hard  nervure  (r)  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  opposite  wing.  First  one  wing  is  rubbed  over  the  other,  and 
then  the  movement  is  reversed.  Both  wings  are  raised  a  little 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  Increase  tbe  resonance.  In  some  ape^ 
cles  the  wing-covers  of  the  males  are  furnished  at  the  base  with 
a  talc-like  plate."    I  here  give  a  drawing  (fig.  12)  of  the  teeth 


"  'The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,'  vol.  i.  1863,  p.  26i.  Mr,  Bates 
gives  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  gradations  in  the  musical 
apparatus  of  the  three  fumtlies.  See,  also,  Westwood.  'Modern 
Class.'  vol.  11.  pp.  4^15  and  453. 

**  'Proc.  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  xl.  April  1868. 

^  'Nouveau  Manuel  d'Anat.  Comp.'  (French  translat.},  torn.  1.  ISBO, 
p.  567. 

«  Zeltschrlft  fur  wlssenschaft.  Zoolog.'  B.  xvlL  1867.  s.  117, 

"Westwood,  'Modern  Clasa,  of  Insects,'  vol.  i.  p.  440, 
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on  the  irntf*ir  side  of  the  nervtire  of  another  Hp'^clea  of  Gryllus, 
viz.,  G.  doinesticus.  With  resi)ect  to  the  formation  trf  these  teeth, 
Dt.  Oruher  has  •shown*'  that  they  have  heen  developed  by  tlie 
aid  of  aelectloB,  ti^om  the  mlnnte  scales  and  halre  with  which  the 
wtngB  and  body  ai  e  covered,  and  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion 


Fig.  13.    Cblorocoelus  Tanana.  (from  Bat«s).    a,  b.  Lobes  of  oppoalte 

wing-covers. 

with  respect  to  those  of  the  Coleoptera.  But  Dr.  Gruber  further 
shows  that  their  development  Is  in  part  directly  due  to  the  stim- 
ulus from  the  friction  of  one  wing  over  the  other. 

In  the  LocuBtidse  the  opposite  wing-covers  differ  from  each 
other  in  structure  (flg.  13),  and  the  action  cannot,  as  in  the  last 
family,  be  reversed.  The  left  wing,  which  acta  as  the  bow,  lies 
over  the  right  wing:  which  rervee  as  the  fiddle.  One  of  the  ner- 
vnres  (a)  on  the  under  surface  of  the  former  Is  finely  serrated, 
and  la  scraped  across  the  prominent  nervuree  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  opposite  or  right  wing.  In  our  British  Phasgonura 
viridissima  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  serrated  nervure  la  rubbed 


**  'Ueber  det  Ton&pparat  der  Locuatiden,  eln  Beltrae:  aum  Darwln« 
tamuB, '  'Zeltsch.  fur  wlsseiisch.  Zoologr.'  B.  xxli.  1672,  p.  100. 
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agalast  the  rounded  hind-coraer  of  tbe  opposite  wing,  the  edge 
of  which  is  thicicened,  colored  brown,  and  very  eharp.  In  the 
rlgiit  wing,  but  not  in  tbe  left,  tliere  is  a  little  plate,  as  transpar- 
ent as  talc,  surrounded  by  nervures,  and  called  the  speculum.  In 
Ephipplger  vitlum.  a  member  at  tlie  same  family,  we  have  a 
curious  subordinate  modification;  lor  the  wing-covers  are  great- 
ty  reduced  in  size,  but  "the  posterior  part  of  the  pro-thorax  is 
"elevated  Into  a  Itind  of  dome  over  tlie  wing-eqvers,  and  which 
'"has  probably  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sound."" 

We  thus  see  that  the  musical  apparatus  is  more  differentiated 
or  specialized  in  the  LocuBtidEe  (which  include,  I  believe,  the 
most  powerful  performers  in  the  Order),  than  in  the  Achetidffi,  in 
which  both  wing-coverB  have  the  game  structure  and  the  same 
function.*'  Landois,  however,  detected  in  one  of  the  Locustidse. 
namely  in  Decticus,  a  short  and  narrow  row  of  small  teeth,  mere 
rudiments,  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  wing-cover,  which 
underlies  the  other  and  is  never  used  as  the  bow.  I  observed  the 
same  rudimentary  etructure  ou  the  under  side  of  the  right  wlng- 
cover  in  Phasgonura  vlridlaBima.  Hence  we  may  infer  with  con- 
tidenee  that  the  Locustidae  are  descended  from  a  form,  in  which, 
as  in  the  existing  Achetidse,  both  wing-covers  had  gerrated  ner- 
vures  on  the  under  surface,  and  could  be  indifferently  used  as  the 
bow;  but  that  in  the  t^cuslidae  the  two  wing-covers  gradually 
became  differentiated  and  perfected,  on  the  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor,  the  one  to  act  exclusively  as  the  bow,  and  the  other 
as  the  fiddle.  Dr.  Gvuber  taltes  the  same  view,  and  has  shown 
that  rudimentai'y  teeth  are  commonly  found  on  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  right  wing.  By  what  steps  the  more  simple  apparatus  in 
the  Achetidae  originated,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  basal  portions  of  the  wijig-oovers  originally  overlapped  each 
other  as  they  do  at  present;  and  that  the  friction  of  the  nervures 
produced  a  grating  sound,  aa  Is  now  the  case  witli  the  wing- 
covers  of  the  females."  A  gratiug  sound  thus  occasionally  and 
accidentally  made  by  the  males.  If  it  served  them  ever  so  little  as 
a  love-call  to  the  females,  might  readily  have  been  tntenBifled 
through  sexual  selection,  by  variations  in  tbe  mughness  of  the 
nervures  having  been  continually  preserved. 

In  the  last  and  third  Family,  namely  the  Acridiidse  or  grass- 
hoppers, the  atriduiation  is  produced  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Scudder,  is  n^it  bo  shrill  as  in  tbe  preceding 
FamilieB.  The  inner  surface  ot  tlie  Femur  (fig.  M,  r)  is  fur- 
nished with  a  longitudinal  row  of  minute,  elegant,  lancet-shaped, 


**  Westwood,  'Modern  Class,  of  Insects,'  vol.  i.  p.  iLH. 

*Landois.   'ZeKycli.    f.    wi«is.   Xoolog.'    U.   xvli.  1S67,   s.   121.  122. 

"Mr.  Walsh  also -Informs  rue  lltal  he  hai^  notic*d  that  the  fpmale 
of  the  Platyphylium  concavum,  "when  capturod  maltea  a  feeble  piat- 
*1dc  noise  by  Bbwffllnu  her  wiag-covers  tocettuir,'* 
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Fig.  14.  Hind-leg  of  Stenobotli- 
rus  pratorum:  r,  the  strlflu- 
latlng  ridge;  tower  figure,  the 
teeth  forming  the  ridge,  much 
magnified  (from  Landols). 


elastic  teeth,  from  85  to  93  in  number;"  and  theee  are  scraped 
across  the  sharp,  projecting  nervures  on  the  wlng-covera,  which 

are  thuia  made  to  vibrate  and  re- 
sound. Harris"  says  that  when 
one  of  the  males  begins  to  play, 
he  first  "bends  the  shank  of 
"the  hind-leg  beneath  the  thigh, 
"where  it  is  lodged  in  a  furrow 
"designed  to  receive  it,  and  then 
"draws  the  leg  briskly  up  and 
"down.  He  does  not  play  both 
"fiddles  together,  but  alternately, 
"first  upon  one  and  then  on  the 
"other."  In  many  species,  the 
base  of  the  abdomen  ia  hollowed 
out  into  a  great  cavity  which  is 
believed  to  act  as  a  resounding 
board.  In  Pneumora  (fig.  1B>,  a 
S.  African  genus  belonging  to  tho 
same  family,  we  meet  with  a 
new  and  remarkable  modiflcatlon; 
in  the  males  a  small  notched 
ridge  projects  obliquely  from  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  against 
which  the  hind  femora  are  rubbed."  As  the  male  Is  furnished 
with  wings  (the  female  being  wingless),  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
thighs  are  not  rubbed  In  the  usual  manner  against  the  wing- 
oovers;  but  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  unusually 
sma,ll  size  of  the  hind-legs.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  which,  judging  from  analogy,  would 
be  finely  serrated.  The  species  of  Pneumora  have  been  more  pro- 
foundly modified  for  the  sake  of  strldulation  than  any  other 
orthopterous  insect;  for  in  the  male  the  whole  body  has  been 
converted  into  a  musical  instrument,  being  distended  v/lth  air, 
like  a  great  pellucid  bladder,  so  as  to  increase  the  resonance. 
Mr.  Trimen  informs  rae  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  these 
insects  make  a  wonderful  noise  during  the  night. 

In  the  three  foregoing  families,  the  females  are  almost  always 
destitute  of  an  efficient  musical  apparatus.  But  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  Dr.  Gruber  has  shown  that  both  sexes 
of  Ephippiger  vitinm  are  thus  provided;  though  the  organs  differ 
In  the  male  and  female  to  a  certain  extent.  Hence  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  have  been  transferred  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  as  appears  to  have  been  Che  case  with  the  secondary  sexual 


*>L.anilols.  ibid.  b.   U3. 

•'  'Insects  of  New  England,*  3S42,  p.  KK. 

"Westwood,  'Modern  Classidcation,'  vol.  I.  p.  462. 
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landolfe  has  observed  another  important  fact,  namely,  tfiat  In 
the  femalea  of  the  Arridiklae,  the  Btiiilulatlng  teeth  on  tlie  femora 
r»QiaSii  throughout  life  in  the  same  condition  in  wbich  they  first 
appear  during  tlie  larval  itate  in  both  eexei.  In  the  male*,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  become  further  developed,  and  acquire  their 
perfect  structure  at  the  last  moult,  when  the  insect  is  mature  and 
ready  to  breed. 

From  the  facts  now  given,  we  see  that  the  means  by  which 
the  males  of  the  Orthoptera  produce  their  sounds  are  extremely 
diversified,  and  are  altogether  different  from  those  employed  by 
the  Homoptera.*"  But  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  we  often 
find  the  same  object  gained  by  the  most  diversified  means;  this 
seems  due  to  the  whole  organization  having  undergone  multifari- 
ous changes  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  as  part  after  part  varied 
different  variations  were  taken  advantage  of  for  tlie  same  general 
purpose.  The  diversity  of  meants  for  producing  sound  in  the  three 
families  of  the  Orthoptera  and  in  the  Homoptera,  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  high  importance  of  theae  structures  to  the  males, 
for  the  aalie  of  calling  or  alluring  the  females.  We  need  feel 
no  surprise  at  the  amount  of  moditication  which  the  Orthoptera 
have  undergone  in  this  respect,  as  we  now  know,  from  Dr.  Seud- 
der's  remarkable  discovery,"  that  there  has  been  more  than  ample 
time.  This  naturalist  has  lately  found  a  fossil  insect  in  the 
Devonian  formation  of  New  Brunswick,  wtilch  Is  furnished  with 
"the  well-known  tympanum  or  stridulating  apparatus  of  the  male 
"LocustidEe."  The  Insect,  though  in  most  respects  related  to  the 
Neuroptera,  appears,  as  is  ao  often  the  case  with  very  ancient 
forms,  to  connect  the  two  related  Orders  of  the  Neuroptera  and  Or- 
thoptera. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say  on  the  Orthoptera.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  puKnacionsi  when  two  male  fleld-cricketa 
(Gryllus  campestris)  are  confined  together,  they  fight  till  one  kills 
the  other;  and  the  species  of  Mantis  are  described  as  maneuvering 
with  their  sword-like  front-limbs,  like  hussars  with  their  sabres. 
The  Chinese  keep  these  insects  In  little  bamboo  cages,  and  match 
them  like  game-cocks.*"  With  respect  to  color,  some  exotic  locusts 
are  beautifully  ornamented;  the  posterior  wings  being  marked 
with  red,  blue,  and  black;  btit  as  throughout  the  Order  the  sexes 
rarely  differ  much  in  color,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  owe  their 


"  LandotB  has  recently  founa  in  certain  Orthoptera  rudimentary 
structures  cIoBely  similar  to  the  sound-producing  organs  in  the  Ho- 
mopt^rft;  and  this  is  a  surprising  fact,  .  See  'Zeftflchr.  fur  wissenech. 
Zooiog.'  B.  xxtl.  Heft  S,  iSTi,  p.  Sin. 

**  'Transact.  Bnt  9oc.'  Br6  series.  Vol.  11.  ('Journal  of  Proceedings,' 
p.  117.) 

**  WeatwooA,  'Uodern  Clui.  at  Insects,'  vol.  i.  o»  m;   for  crlcUctf, 
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bright  tints  to  sexual  selection.  Conspicuous  colors  in«.y  be  ot 
Wio  lo  tli'C^e  Insects,  by  giving  notice  that  tUey  are  unpalataWe. 
Thus  it  has  been  observed'"  that  a  brigbt-coloretl  Indian  locust 
wa£  invaxia.bly  rejected  when  offered  to  birds  and  lizards.  8ome 
cases,  however,  are  known  of  sexual  ditterencM  in  color  in  this 
Order.  The  male  of  an  American  cricket*'  is  described  as  being  as 
white  us  ivory,  whilst  the  female  varies  fi'om  almost  white  to 
greenish-yellow  or  dusky.  Mr.  Walsh  informs  me  that  the  adult 
male  of  SpeGtrmn  femoratum  (one  o!  the  Phasmidae)  "is  of  asiin- 
"ing  brown isJi-yel low  color;  the  adult  female  being  of  a  dull, 
"opaque,  cinereous  brown;  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  green." 
Lafitly,  I  may  mention  that  the  male  of  one  curious  kind  of 
cricket"  is  furnished  with  "a  long  membranous  appendage,  which 
"falls  over  the  face  like  a  veil;"  but  what  its  use  may  be^  is  not 
known. 

Order,  A^ffwrozJtera. — ^little  need  here  be  said,  except  as  to  color. 
In  the  Ephemeridee  the  sexes  often  differ  slightly  in  their  ob- 
scure tints;^"  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  males  are  thus  ren- 
dered attractive  to  tke  females.  The  Libellulidse,  or  dragon-flies, 
are  ornamented  with  splendid  green,  blue,  yellow,  and  vermilion 
metallic  tints;  and  the  sexes  often  differ.  Thus,  as  Prof.  West- 
wood  remarks,""  the  males  of  nome  of  the  Agiionidse,  "are  of  a 
'rich  blue  with  black  wings,  whilst  the  females  are  fine  green  with 
"colorless  winga."  But  in  Agrion  Rambuvii  these  colors  are  ex- 
actly reversed  in  the  two  sexes."  In  the  extensive  N,  American 
genus  of  Hetffirma,  the  males  alone  Lave  a  beautiful  carmine  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  wing.  In  Anax  Junius  the  basal  part  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  maJe  is  a  vivid  ultramarine  blue  and  in  the  fe- 
maJe  grass-green.  In  the  allied  genua  Gomphus,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  some  other  genera,  the  sexes  differ  but  little  In 
color.  In  closely-allied  forms  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, similar  cases  of  the  sexes  differing  greatly,  or  very 
little,  or  not  at  all,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Although  there  is 
so  wide  a  difference  in  cotor  between  the  sexes  of  many  Libel- 
hilidae,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  Is  the  more  brilliant*  and 
the  ordinary  coloration  of  the  two  sexes  is  reversed,  as  we  have 
Just  seen,  in  one  species  of  Agrion.    It  is  not  probable  that  their 


*•  Mr.  Ch.  Home^  In  'Proc.  Bnt.  Soc'  May  8,  l«89,  p.  xH. 

♦'The  Oecanthua  nivalis.  Harris,  'Jnaoots  of  New  England,'  1842, 
p.  12^.  The  two  sexes  of  Oe.  p«llucldiiia  of  Europe  (lifter,  as  I  hear 
from  Victor  Carus,   in  nearly  the  same  rtianner. 

♦•■platyblemnus:     Westwood,    Mqdern  Class.'   vol,    J.   p.   447. 

*■  B.  D.  Walsh,  the  'Pseuclo-neuroptera  of  Illinois, '  in  'Proc.  Ent. 
Soc.  of  rhilartelphla,'  1882.  p.  *J1. 

^'  'Moilcrn  Class.'  vol.  li.  p.  37. 

■'Walsh,  Ibii],  p,  381.  I  am  ItnluMtd  to  this  natiiiwllat  for  Itie  fot- 
iowlDg  facts  on  Hetaerina,  Anax,  and  Gompkus. 
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colors  in  any  case  have  been  gained  as  a  proteetioa.  Mr.  Mac- 
Lachlan,  who  has  closely  attended  to  this  family,  writes  to  me 
that  dragon-flies— the  tyrants  of  the  insect-worli — are  the  least 
llahle  of  any  Insect  to  be  attacked  by  birds  or  other  enemies,  and 
he  believes  that  their  bright  colors  serve  as  a  sexual  attraction. 
Certain  dragon-flies  apparently  are  attracted  by  particular  colors: 
Mr.  Patterson  observed  -  that  ihe  AgrionidsB,  of  which  the  males 
are  bhie,  settled  Sn  numbers  on  the  blue  float  of  a  Ashing  line: 
whilst  two  other  species  were  attracted  by  shining  white  colors. 

It  is  an  Interesting  fact,  first  noticed  by  Schelver,  that  in  sev- 
eral genera  belonging  to  two  sub-families,  the  males  on  first 
emergence  from  the  pupal  state,  are  colored  exactly  like  the 
females;  but  that  tbelr  bodies  in  a  short  time  assume  a  con- 
spicuous milky-blue  tint,  owing  to  the  exudation  of  a  kind  of  oil, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Mr.  MaeLachlan  believes  that  In 
the  male  of  Llbellula  depressa  this  change  of  color  does  not  occur 
inifil  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  metamorphosis,  when  the  sexes 
are  ready  to  pair. 

Certain  species  of  Neurothemis  present,  according  to  Brauer,** 
a  curious  case  of  dimorphism,  some  of  the  females  having  ordinary 
wings,  whilst  others  have  them  "very  richly  netted,  as  in  the 
"males  of  the  same  species."  Brauer  "explains  the  phenomenon 
"on  Darwinian  principles  by  the  supposition  that  the  close  net- 
"ting  of  the  veins  Is  a  secondary  sexual  character  in  the  males, 
"which  has  been  abruptly  transferred  to  some  of  the  females, 
"instead  of,  as  generally  occurs,  to  all  of  them."  Mr,  MaeLachlan 
informs  me  of  another  instance  of  dimorphism  in  several  species 
of  Agrion,  in  which  nome  individuals  are  of  an  orange  color,  and 
these  are  invariably  females.  This  is  probably  a  case  of  rever- 
sion; for  In  the  true  LibelliiJEe,  when  the  sexes  differ  in  color, 
the  females  are  orange  or  yellow;  so  that  supposing  Agrion  to  be 
descended  from  some  primordial  foi'm  which  resembled  the  typi- 
cal LibellulfB  in  its  sexual  characters,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
that  a  tendency  to  vary  in  this  manner  should  occur  in  the  fe- 
males alone. 

Although  many  dragon-fiJes  are  large,  powerful,  and  fierce  in- 
sects, the  males  have  not  been  observed  by  Mr.  MaeLachlan  to 
fight  together,  excepting,  as  he  believes,  in  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Agrion.  In  another  group  in  this  Order,  namely,  the 
Termites  or  white  ants,  both  sexes  at  the  time  of  swarming  may 
be  seen  running  about,  "the  male  after  the  female,  sometimes 
"two  chasing  one  female,  and  contending  with  great  eagerness 
"who  shall  win  the  prize. '"^    The  Atropos  pulaatorius  Is  said  to 


I 


«  'Transact.  Ent.  Soc/  vol.   I,   ISS*.   p.  Ixxxl. 

"  See  abstract  In  the   'Zoological  Record,'  for  1867,  p.  iHO. 

**KIrby  anQ  Spence,  'Introduct.  to  Entomology,'  vol,  U.  1818,  p.,  35. 
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make  a  noise  with  its  Jaws,  which  is  answered  by  other  indi- 
viduals."-' 

Order,  Jf ymcnoptcm.— That  Inimitable  obaerver,  M.  Fabre/"  In 
describing  the  habits  of  Cerceris,  a  wasp-Iilte  insect,  remarks  tliat 
"fights  frequently  ensue  between  the  males  for  the  possesBlon  of 
"some  particular  female,  who  sits  an  apparently  unconcerned  be- 
"holder  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  when  the  victory  io 
"decided,  quietly  flies  away  in  company  with  the  conqueror. ' 
Westwood"  says  that  the  males  of  oae  of  the  saw-fiiea  (Tenthre- 
dinse)  "have  been  found  fighting  together  with  their  mandibles 
"locked."  As  M.  Fabre  spealts  of  the  males  of  Cerceris  striving 
to  obtain  a  particular  female,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  miud 
that  insects  belonging  to  this  Order  have  the  power  of  recognizing 
each  other  after  long  intervals  of  time,  and  are  deeply  attached. 
For  instance,  Pierre  Huber,  whose  accuracy  no  one  doubts,  sep- 
arated some  ants,  and  when,  after  an  interval  of  four  months, 
they  met  others  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  same  com- 
munity, they  recognized  and  caressed  one  another  with  their 
antennae.  Had  they  been  strangers  they  would  have  fought  to- 
gether. Again,  when  two  communities  engage  iu  a  battle,  the 
ants  on  the  same  side  sometimes  attack  each  other  in  the  geaeral 
confusion,  but  they  soon  perceive  their  mistake,  and  the  one  ant 
soothes  tbe  other,'' 

In  this  Order  aUght  differences  in  color,  accordiag  to  Be.Ti,  are 
common,  but  conapicuaus  differences  are  rare  except  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Bees;  yet  both  sexes  of  certain  groups  are  so  brilliantly 
colored — for  instance  in  Chrysis,  iu  v/hich  vermilion  and  metallic 
greens  prevail — that  we  are  tem^tted  to  attribute  the  result  to 
sexual  selccttun.  Tn  the  Icbneumonidte,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh," 
the  males  are  almost  univ*irti.^Uy  lighter-colored  than  the  females. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Teulhredttiidae  the  males  are  generally 
darker  than  the  females.  In  the  Siiicidffi  the  sexes  fi'equently  dif- 
fer: thus  the  male  of  Sirex  juvencus  is  banded  with  orange, 
whilst  the  female  is  dark  purple;  but  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
sex  is  the  more  ornamenied.  In  Tremex  columbje  the  femafc  Is 
much  brighter  colored  than  the  male.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  that  the  male  ants  of  several  species  are  black,  the  females 
being  testaceous. 

In  the  family  of  Bees,  especially  in  the  solitary  species,  as  I 

*"  Houseau,  'Lea  Facultes  MentaSes,'  &c.     Tom.  1.  p.  104. 

••See  an  interesting  article,  'The  Writings  of  Fabre,'  In  'Nat.  Hist. 
ReWew,"  April,  1S62,  p.  122. 

"  'Journal  of  Proc.  of  RnlcmoloK,  Soc*  Sept.  7th,  1863.  p.  169. 

"  P.  Iluber.  'Recherches  i^ur  Icf  Moeurs  dps  Fourmia,'  mti,  pp.  160^ 
165. 

••'Proc.  Entomolog:.  Soc.  of  riillaaelphia,'  1866,  pp.  238-239. 
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hear  from  the  same  entomologist,  the  sexes  often  dllfer  ia  color. 
The  males  are  generally  the  brighter,  and  In  Bombus  as  well  as  in 
Apathus,  much  more  variable  in  color  than  the  females.  In 
Anthophorn  retusa  the  male  ia  of  a  rich  fulvous- brown,  whilst  the 
female  is  quite  black;  so  are  the  females  of  several  species  of 
Xylocopa,  the  males  being  bright  yellow.  On  the  other  hand  the 
females  of  some  species,  as  of  Andrtena  fulva,  are  much  brighter- 
colored  than  the  males.  Such  differences  in  color  can  hardly  he 
accounted  for  by  the  males  being  defenseless  and  thus  requiring 
protection,  whilst  the  females  are  well  defended  by  their  stings. 
H.  Mflller,""  who  has  particularly  attended  to  the  habits  of  bees, 
attributes  these  differen?es  in  color  in  chief  part  to  sexual  selec- 
tion. That  bees  have  a  keen  perception  of  color  is  certain.  He 
says  that  the  males  search  eagerly  and  flght  for  the  possession 
of  the  females:  and  he  accounts  through  such  contests  for  the 
mandibles  of  the  males  being  in  certain  sppcies  larger  than  those 
of  the  females.  In  some  cases  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  females,  either  early  in  the  season,  or  at  all  times  and 
places,  or  locally;  whereas  the  females  in  other  cases  are  appar- 
ently in  excess.  In  some  species  the  more  beautiful  males  appear 
to  have  been  selected  by  the  females;  and  in  others  the  more  beau- 
tiful females  by  the  males.  Consequently  in  certain  genera  (Mtil' 
ler,  p.  42),  the  males  of  the  several  species  differ  much  in  appear- 
ance, whilst  the  females  are  almost  indistinguishable;  in  other 
genera,  the  reverse  occurs.  H.  Miiller  believes  (p.  82)  that  the 
colors  gained  by  one  sex  through  sexual  selection  have  often  been 
transferred  In  a  variable  degree  to  the  other  sex,  Just  as  thn  pollen- 
collecting  apparatus  of  the  female  has  often  been  transferred  to 
the  male,  to  whom  it  Is  absohitely  useless.'^ 


«•  'Anwendung-  der  Darwinschen  Lehre  auf  Blenefi.'  Vfirh.  d.  h. 
Jahrg.  xxix. 

*''  M,  Perrier  In  hfa  arilcle  'la  Selection  sexuelle  d'aprea  Darwin' 
{'Rev^ue  Sclentlfique,'  Feb.  1873,  p.  868),  wiLhoul  apparently  having  re- 
tlecterl  mwch  on  the  subject,  objects  that  as  the  males  of  social  bees 
are  known  to  be  prwluced  from  unfertlJIzed  ova,  they  could  not  trans- 
mit new  characters  to  fheir  mal«  offapring^.  This  fa  an  extraordinary 
oldeclion.  A  female  lieo  fertilized  by  a  male,  which  presenied  some 
character  facilitating:  the  union  of  the  sexes,  or  rtnderlne  him  tnore 
attracUve  to  the  female,  would  lay  (^gs  which  would  yrodnce  only 
females;  but  these  young  females  would  next  year  profluco  males; 
and  will  It  be  pretended  that  such  males  would  not  inherit  the  char- 
acters of  (heir  male  grandfatbers?  To  ta.lce  a  case  with  ordinary 
animals  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible;  if  a  female  of  any  white 
quadruped  or  bird  were  crossed  by  a  male  of  a  black  breed,  and  the 
male  and  female  oltsprlng  were  paired  togelher,  will  It  be  pretended 
that  the  grandchildren  would  not  Inherit  a  tendency  fco  I'lackneas 
from  their  male  grandfather?  The  acquirement  of  new  characters 
by  the  sterile  worker-bees  is  a  much  mor«  difficult  case,  but  X  ha,v« 
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Mutilla  Europflea  makes  a  strldulating  noise;  and  accordiug  to 
Goureau'^  both  sexes  have  thib  puwer.  He  atlribuleB  the  souud 
to  the  friction  of  the  third  and  preceding  abdominal  segments, 
and  I  find  that  these  surfaces  are  marked  with  very  fine  con- 
centric ridgea;  but  so  is  the  projecting  thoracic  collar,  into  wliich 
the  head  articulates,  and  this  collar,  when  KCratched  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  emits  the  proper  ^oiind.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  both  sexea  should  have  the  power  of  strldulating,  as  the 
male  is  winged  and  the  female  wingleaa.  It  is  notorious  that 
Hees  express  certain  emotions,  as  of  anger,  by  the  tone  of  their 
humming;  aud  according  to  H.  Miiller  (p.  80),  the  males  of  some 
species  makes  a  peculiar  singing  noise  wailst  pursuing  the  females. 

Order,  Co}&>i>tLm  (Beetles).— Many  beetles  are  colored  so  aa 
to  resemble  the  surfaces  which  they  habitually  frequent,  and 
they  thus  escape  detection  by  their  enemies.  Other  species,  for 
instance  diamond-beetles,  are  ornamented  with  splendid  colors. 
which  are  often  arranged  in  stripes,  spots,  crosses,  and  other 
elegant  patterns.  Snch  colors  can  hardly  serve  directly  as  a 
protection,  except  m  the  case  of  cfcrtain  flower-feeding  species; 
but  they  may  serve  as  a  warning  or  means  of  recognition,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm.  As 
with  beetles  the  colors  of  tlie  two  sexes  are  generally  alike,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  have  been  gained  through  sexual 
selection;  but  this  is  at  least  posible,  for  they  may  have  been 
developed  in.  one  sex  and  then  transferred  to  the  other;  and 
this  view  is  even  in  some  degree  probable  in  those  groups  which 
possess  other  well-marited  cecondary  sexual  characters.  Biind 
beetles,  which  cannot  of  course  behold  each  other's  beauty,  never, 
as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Jun.,  exhibit  bright  colors, 
though  they  often  have  polished  coats;  but  the  explanation  ol 
their  obscurity  may  be  that  they  generally  inhabit  caves  and 
other  obscure  stations. 

Some  Longicorns,  especially  certain  Prionldse,  offer  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  the  sexes  of  beetles  do  not  differ  in  color. 
Most  of  these  insects  are  large  and  splendidly  colored.  The 
males  in  the  genus  Pyrodes,""  which  1  saw  in  Mr.  Bates's  coliec- 


endeavored  to  show  In  my  'OriBtn  of  Species,'  how  these  sterile  be« 
Ings  are  subjected  to  the  power  of  natural  selection. 

"'Quoted  by  WestwooLl,  'Modern  Class,  of  Insects,"  vol.  li.  p.  214. 

*>  Pyrodes  pulcherrlmus.  In  whlcli  the  sexes  differ  conspicuously, 
baa  been  described  by  Mr.  Bates  In  'Transact.  Ent.  Soc'  ISflS,  p.  Uk  I 
will  specify  the  few  other  oasea  In  which  I  have  heard  ol  a  differ-. 
«noo  In  color  between  the  sexes  of  beetles.  Klrby  and  Spence  <'In- 
troduct.  to  Entomology,'  vol.  Hi.  p.  301)  mention  a  Cantharls,  Meloe, 
ia.g1uin,  and  the  Leptura  testacea;  the  male  of  the  latter  being'  t63» 
Boous,  with  a  black  thorax,  and  the  female  of  a  dull  red  all  oven 
These  two  latter  beetles  belong:  to  the  family  of  Lonj^aorns.     Meesrik 
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Ire  generally  redder  but  rather  duller  than  the  females,  the 

being  colored  o(  a  morr  or  Ipss  gplondtd  golden-green.    On 

ther  liand,  In  one  species  the  male  ia  golden-green,  the  female 

richly  tinted  with  red  and  purple.    In  the  genus  Esmeralda 

aexes  differ  so  greatly  in  color  that  they  have  been  ranked 

lifltinct  Bpecies;    in  one  species  both  are  of  a  beautiful  shln- 

fgreen,  but  the  male  has  a  red  thorax.    On  the  whole,  as  far 


Tig,  16.    Chalcrosoma    atlas.      Upper    figure,    malo    (reduced);    lower 

figure,  female  (natural  size). 

as  I  could  judfce,  the  females  of  those  Prionlda?,  In  which  the  sexes 
differ,  are  colored  more  richly  than  the  males,  and  this  does  not 
accord  with  the  common  rule  In  regard  to  color,  when  acquired 
through  sexual  selectton. 

A  most  remarkable  distinction  between  the  sexes  of  many 
beetles  ia  presented  by  the  great  horns  which  rise  from  the  head, 
thorax,  and  clypeus  of  the  males;  and  in  some  few  cases  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  body.  These  horns,  in  the  great  family 
of  the  Lamelllcorns,  resemble  these  of  various  quadrupeds,  such 

B.  Trlmen  and  Waterhouse,  jun.,  inform  me  of  two  Lamelllcorns, 
vi«.,  a  PerJtrichla  and  Trlchius.  the  male  o(  the  latter  beinp  more 
obscurely  colored  than  the  female.  Ira  Tlllus  eiongatua  the  male  la 
black,  and  the  female  always,  as  It  la  believed,  of  a  dark  blue  color, 
with  a  red  thorax.  The  male,  also,  of  Oreodacna  atra,  as  I  hear  from 
Mr.  Walsh,  Is  black,  th«  female  (the  so-oalled  O.  ruflcollls)  having  a 
rufous  thorax. 
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a«  stags,  rhltiocerosea,  &c.,  and  are  wonderfHl  both  from  their 
alze  and  diversified  Bhapes.  Instead  of  des*-ribiug  Ihem,  I  have 
given  figures  of  the  males  and  females  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable forms.  (Figs.  16  to  20.)  The  females  generally  ex- 
hibit rudiments  of  the  horns  In  the  form  of  small  knobs  or  ridges; 
hut  some  are  destitute  of  even  the  slightest  rudiment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  horns  are  nearly  as  well  developed  In  the  female 
aa  in  the  male  of  Phanoeus  lancifer;  and  only  a  little  less  well 
developed  In  the  females  of  some  other  species  of  this  genus  and 
of  CoprlB.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bates  that  the  horns  do  not 
differ  In  any  manner  oorfisponding  with  the  more  Important  char- 
acteristic differences  between  the  several  subdivisions  of  ihe 
family;  thus  within  the  same  section  of  the  genus  Onthophagus, 
there  are  species  which  have  a  single  horn,  and  others  which 
have  two. 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  horns  are  remarkable  from  theit  ex- 
cessive variability;  so  tliat  a  graduated  series  can  be  formed, 
from  the  most  highly  developed  males  to  others  so  degenerate 
that  they  can  barely  be  distinguished  from  the  females.  Mr. 
Walsh"  found  that  in  Phanseus  carnifex  the  horns  were  thrice  as 
long  in  some  males  as  in  others.  Mr.  Bates,  after  examining 
above  a  hundred  males  of  Onthophagus  rangifer  (fig.  20),  thought 
that  he  had  at  last  discovered  a  species  in  which  the  horns  did 
not  vary;   but  further  research  proved  the  contrary. 

The  extraordinary  size  of  the  horns,  and  their  widely  different 
structure  in  closely-allied  forms,  indicate  that  they  have  been 
formed  for  some  purpose;  but  their  excessive  variability  in  the 
males  of  the  same  species  leads  to  the  inference  that  this  purpose 
cannot  be  of  a  definite  nature.  The  horns  do  not  show  marks  of 
friction,  as  if  used  for  any  ordinary  work.  Some  authors  sup- 
pose"' that  as  the  males  wander  about  much  more  than  the  fe- 
males, they  require  horns  as  a  defense  against  their  enemies;  but 
aa  the  horns  are  often  blunt,  they  do  not  seem  well  adapted  for 
defense.  The  most  obvious  conjecture  is  that  they  are  used  by 
the  males  for  fighting  together;  but  the  males  have  never  been 
observed  to  fight;  nor  could  Mr.  Bates,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  numerous  species,  find  any  sufficient  evidence.  In  thei^ 
mutilated  or  broken  condition,  of  their  having  been  thus  used. 
If  the  males  had  been  habitual  fighters,  the  size  of  their  bodies 
would  probably  have  been  increased  through  sexual  selection. 
BO  as  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  females;  but  Mr.  Bates,  after 
comparing  the  two  sexes  in  above  a  hundred  species  of  the 
CopridsB,  did  not  find  any  marked  difference  in  this  respect 
amongst  well-developed  individuals.    In  Lethrus,  moreover,  a  bee- 


•«  Troc.   EntomoSog.    Soc.   of  Philadelphia,'  1864,   p,    228. 

«•  Klrby  and  ftpencev  'Introduct.  Entomolog,'  vpl.  III.  p.  300, 
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tie  belonging  to  the  same  gr^at  division  of  the  Lamellioorns,  the 
males  are  known  to  flght,  but  are  not  provided  with  horns,  though 
their  mandlbies  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  female. 

The  conclusion  that  the  hornB  have  been  acqiiired  as  ornaments 
is  that  which  best  agrees  with  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so 
Immensely,  yet  not  fixedly,  developed ,^es  etiown  by  their  extreme 
variability  in  the  same  epecles,  and  by  their  extreme  diversity  in 
closely-allied  species.  This  view  will  at  first  appear  extremely 
improbable;  but  we  shall  hereafter  And  with  many  amlmalB  stand- 
ing much  higher  in  the  scale,  namely  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles 
and  birds,  that  various  kinds  of  crests,  knobs,  horns  and  combs 
have  been  developed  apparently  for  this  sole  purpose. 

The  males  of  Onitig  furcifer  (flg.  21),  and  of 
some  other  Kpeciea  of  the  genua,  are  furnished'- 
with  singular  projections  on  their  anterior  fe- 
mora, and  with  a  great  fork  or  pair  of  horns  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax.  Judging  from 
other  insects,  these  may  aid  the  male  in  cliaglng 
to  the  female.  Although  the  males  have  not 
even  a  trace  of  a  horn  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body,  yet  the  females  plainly  exhibit  a  rudi- 
ment of  a  single  horn  on  the  bead  {fig,  23,  a), 
and  of  a  crest   {b)   on  the  thorax.    That  the 


Fig.     21. 
furcifer, 


viewed  from  be-  slight  thoracic  crest  in  the  female  ib  a  rudiment 
^^^^  •  of  a  projection  proper  to  the  male,  though  en- 

tirely absent  in  the  males  of  this  particular  species,  is  clear: 
for  the  Jemale  of  Bubas  bison  (a  genus  which  comes 
next    to    Onitia)    has    a   similar    Blight    crest    on    the    thorax. 


Fig.  22.    LfCft-hand  figure,  male  of  Onitia  furcifer,  viewed  laterally. 

RIffht-hand  figure,   female,     a.  Rudiment  of  cephalic  horn. 

b.  TracQ  of  thoracic  horn  or  crest. 

and  the  male  bears  a  i^reat  projection  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. So,  again,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  little  point 
(a)  on  the  head  of  the  female  Onitle  furcifer,  as  well  as  on  the 
head  of  the  females  of  two  or  three  allied  species,  Ib  a  rudimentary 
representative  of  the  cephalic  horn,  which  Is  common  to  the 
males  of  so  many  L.amelUeora  beetles,  as  in  Plv'tnaetis  (fig.  18). 
The  old  belief  that  rudiments  have  been  created  1q  ciom^\«v.<i  ^>£i^ 
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scheme  ol  naliire  is  here  so  far  from  holding  good,  that  we  have 
a  complete  inversion  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things  In  the  family. 
We  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  males  originally  bore  horns 
and  transferred  them  to  the  females  in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
as  In  so  many  other  Lamelllcorns.  Why  the  males  subsequently 
lost  their  horns,  we  know  not;  but  this  may  have  been  caused 
through  the  principle  of  compensation,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  large  horns  and  projections  on  the  iower  surface;  and  as 
these  are  confined  to  the  males,  the  rudiments  of  tho  upper  horns 
on  the  females  would  not  have  been  thus  obliterated. 

The  cases  hitherto  given  refer  to  the  Lamellicorns,  but  the  males 
of  some  few  other  beetles,  belonging  to  two  widely  distinct  groups, 
namely,  the  Curculionidoe  and  Staphyllaidse,  are  furnished  with 
horns — in  the  former  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,"  in  the 
latter  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  thorax.  In  the  Staphy- 
linidae,  the  horns  of  the  males  are  extraordinarily  variable  in  the 
same  species,  just  as  we  have  seen  with  the  Lamellicorns.  In 
Siagonlum  we  have  a  case  of  dimorphism,  for  the  males  can  be 
divided  into  two  sets,  differing  greatly  In  the  size  of  their  bodfea 
and  In  the  development  of  their  horns,  without  intermediate 
gradations.    In  a  species  of  Bledius  (fig.  23),  also  belonging  to  the 
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Fig.   23. 


Bledius   taunts,    maffnltled.     Lefi-haud 
hand  figure,  female. 


figure,  male;   riglit- 


Staphylfnidffi,  Professor  Westwood  states  that,  "male  specimens 
"can  be  found  "in  the  same  locality  In  which  the  central  horn  of 
"the  thorax  is  very  Iarg(>,  but  the  horns  of  the  head  quite  rudi- 
"mental;  and  others.  In  which  the  thoracic  horn  is  much  shorter, 
"whilst  the  protuberances  on  the  head  are  long.""  Here  we  ap- 
parently have  a  case  of  compensation,  which  throws  light  on  that 
just  given  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  upper  horns  by  the  males  oi 
Onitis. 

Law  of  Uattle.— Some  male  beetles,  which  seem  ill-fitted  for 
fighting,  nevertheless  engage  in  conflicts  lor  the  possession  of  the 
females.    Mr,  Wallace*  saw  two  males  of  Leptorhynchus  angusta- 


«Klrby  and  Spence,  'Introduct.  Entomolo^,'  vol.  HI.  p.  329. 

<n  'Modem  Classifloatton  of  Insects,"  vol.  i.  p.  iTd;  Siagonlum,  p.  172. 
In  the  British  M«iseum  I  noticed  one  male  sijoclmen  of  Siagonlum  In 
an  intermediate  condition,  fo  that  the  dimoriihism  Is  not  strict. 

""  The  Malay  Archipelago.'  vol.  11.  18«^,  p.  27«.  Riley,  Sixth  'Re- 
port  on  insects  of  Missouri,'  1S74,  p.  115. 
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tU8,  a  linear  beetle  with  a  mucii  elongated  rostrum,  "flghliBg  for 
"a  female,  who  stood  close  by  busy  at  her  boring.  They  pushed 
"at  each  other  with  their  rostra,  and  clawed  and  thumped,  ap- 
"parently  in  the  greatest  rage."  The  smaller  male,  however, 
"soon  ran  away,  acknowledging  himself  vanquished."  In  some 
few  cases  male  beetles  sire  well  adapted  for  fighting,  by  possess- 
ing great  toothed  mandibles,  much  larger  than  tho.se  of  the  fe- 
males. This  is  the  case  with  the  common  stag-beetle  (Lucanus 
cerviis),  the  males  of  which  emerge  from  the  pupal  state  about  a 
week  before  the  other  sex,  so  that  several  may  often  be  seen 
pursuing  the  same  female.  At  this  season  they  engage  in  fierce 
conflicts.  When  Mr.  A.  H.  Davis™  enclosed  two  males  with  one 
female  in  a  box,  the  larger  male  severely  pinched  the  smaller  one, 
until  he  resigned  his  pretensions.  A  friend  informs  me  that  when 
a  boy  he  often  put  the  males  together  to  see  them  fight,  and  he 
noticed  that  they  were  much  bolder  and  fiercer  than  the  females, 
as  with  the  higher  animals.  The  males  would  seize  hold  of  his 
finger,  if  held  in  front  of  them,  but  not  so  the  females,  although 
they  have  stronger  Jaws,  The  males  of  many  of  the  Lucanidse,  as 
well  as  of  the  above-mentioned  Leptorhynchus,  are  larger  and 
more  powerful  insects  than  the  females.  The  two  sexes  of  Le- 
thrua  cephalotes  (one  of  the  Lamellicorns)  inhabit  the  same  bur- 
row; and  the  male  has  larger  mandibles  than  the  female.  If,  (lur- 
ing the  breeding-season,  a  strange  male  attempts  to  enter  the  bur- 
row, he  is  attacked;  the  female  does  not  remain  passive,  but  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  and  encourages  her  mate  by  continually 
pushing  him  on  from  behind;  and  the  battle  lasts  until  the  ag- 
gressor ia  killed  or  runs  away.'"  The  two  sexes  of  another 
Lamellicorn  beetle,  the  Ateuchus  cicatricosus,  live  in  paii-s,  and 
seerai  much  attached  to  each  other;  the  male  excites  the  female  to 
roll  the  ball  of  dung  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited;  and  if  she  is 
removed,  he  becomes  much  agitated.  If  the  male  is  removed  the 
female  ceases  all  work,  and  as  M.  Brulerie"  believes,  would  remain 
on  the  same  spot  until  she  died. 

The  great  mandibles  of  the  male  Luscanidae  are  extremely  va- 
riable both  in  size  and  structure,  and  in  this  respecet  resemble 
the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  ol  many  male  Lamellicorns  and 
Staphylinld®.  A  perfect  series  can  be  formed  from  the  best-pro- 
vided to  the  worst-provided  or  degenerate  males.  Although  the 
mandibles  of  the  common  stag-beetle,  and  probably  of  many  other 
species,  are  used  as  efficient  weapons  for  fighting,  it  is  doubtful 


••  'Entomological  Maguzlue,'  vol.  1.  1S33,  p.  82.  8ee,  also,  on  the 
convicts  of  ihla  species,  Klrby  and  Spencer  Ibid.  vol.  111.  p.  314;  and 
Weetwood,  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

*»  Quoted  from  Flsclier,  In  'Diet.  Class.  d'Hiat  Nat.'  torn.  x.  p.  321. 

'*  'Ann.  Soc.  Entoinolog.  France,*  1SG0,  as  quoteil  in  'Journal  of 
Travel,*  by  A.  Murray,  186S,  p.  135. 
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Whether  their  ^oat  size  can  thus  be  accounted  for.    We  hare 
that  they  are  used  by  the  Lucanua  elaphua  of  N.  America  for  oelt- 
ing  the  female.    As  they  are  ao  conspic- 
uous and  80  elegantly  branched,  and  aa 
owing  to  their  great  length  they  are  not 

y        well  adapted  for  pinching,  the  suapicloa 
^    has  crossed  my  mind  that  they  may  In 
*      addition  serve  as  an  ornament,  like  the 
horns   on   the  head   and    thorax   of  the 
-'M    A'arlous    species    above    deacrlbed.       Th« 
V     male  Chiasognathus  Grantii  of  S.  Chile 
— a    splendid    beetle    belonging    to    the 
Bame  family — has  enormously  developed 
mandibleB  (fig.  24) ;  he  is  bold  and  pugna- 
cious;   when  threatened  he  faces  I'ound, 
opens  his  great  jaws,  and  at  the  same 

time  atridiilates  loudly.  But  the  mandi- 
bles were  not  strong  enough  to  pinch  my 
finger  so  as  to  cause  actual  pain. 

Sexual  selection,  which  implies  the  pos- 
session of  considerable  perceptive  powera 
and  of  strong  passions,  seems  to  have 
been  more  effective  with  the  I^Kimelllcorns 
than  with  any  other  family  of  beetles. 
With  bome  species  the  males  are  provtde<l 
with  weapons  for  fighting;  some  live  ia 
pairs  and  show  mutual  affection;  many 
have  the  power  of  stridulatlng  when  ex- 
cited; many  are  furnished  with  th©  most 
extraordinary  horns,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  ornament;  and  some,  which  are 
diurnal  In  their  habits,  are  gorgeously 
colored.  Lastly,  several  of  the  largest 
beetles  in  the  world  belong  to  this  fam- 
ily, which  was  placed  by  LiunEous  and 
I'^abxicius  at  the  head  of  the  Order.^ 
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Pip.  24s  ChlaBognathus 
grrantil,  reduced.  tTp- 
jKT  (lerure.  male;  low- 
er Ilgure,  female. 

made    by    the 


Sfrl<\Hlatii7Q  orrjans. — Beetles  belonging 
to  many  and  widely  distinct  families  pos- 
sess these  organs.  The  sound  thus  pro- 
dHced  caa  sometimes  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  or  even  yards." 
but  it  is  not  comparable  with  that 
Ortltoptera.       The    rasp    generally    consists    of 


"  Weetwood,  'Modern  Class."  vol.  1.  p.  1.S4. 

"  WoJIaston,    "On   certain  Musical  CurcuUonldae,'   'Aumtls  ami  Alay. 
Of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  1S60.  p.  U. 
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ft  narrow,  sllghlly-iaiaed  surface,  crossed  by  vp.ry  fine,  par- 
allel ribs,  sometimes  go  fine  as  to  cause  irrideBcent  colors, 
and  hming  a  very  elegant  appearauce  under  the  micro- 
scope. In  some  cases,  aa  with  TyphoeuH,  minute,  bristly  or 
acale-llke  promlnencea,  with  which  the  whole  Burrounatng  surface 
Is  covered  In  approximately  parallel  lines,  could  be  traced  passing 
Into  the  ribs  of  the  rasp.  The  tranaitlon  takes  place  by  their  be- 
coininff  confluent  antl  straight,  and  at  the  same  time  more  promi- 
nent and  smooth.  A  hard  ridge  on  an  adjoining  part  of  the  body 
serves  aa  the  scraper  for  the  rasp  but  this  scraper  In  some  cases 
has  been  specially  modified  for  the  purpose.  It  is  rapidly  moved 
across  the  rasp,  or  conversely  the  rasp  across  the  scraper. 


Vie,  25.     Necrophorus   (from  Landols).     r.  The  Iwo  rasps, 
figure,   part   of  I  he  rasp  highly  magnified. 


Left-hand 


These  organs  are  situated  In  widely  different  positions,  in  the 
carrion-beetles  (Necrophorus)  two  parallel  rasps  (r,  fig.  25)  stand 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  each  rasp" 
consisting  of  126  to  140  fine  ribs.  These  ribs  are  scraped  against 
the  posterior  margins  of  the  elytra,  a  small  portion  of  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  general  outline.  In  many  Crloceridae,  and  in 
Clythra  4-punctata  (one  of  the  ChrysomelidfE),  and  in  some  Tene- 
brionidsE,  &c.,"  the  rasp  is  seated  on  the  dorsal  apex  of  the  abdo- 
men, on  the  pygldium  or  pro-pygldlum,  and  is  scraped  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  elytra.  In  Heterocerus,  which  belongs  to  another 
family,  the  rasps  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  &r&i  abdominal 


^«  Lani^oia.  'Zeitschrift  fur  wlss.  2^ok)er.'  B.  xvii.  1867,  s.  127. 

■"^  I  am  greatly  Indebted  lo  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  for  having  sent  me 
many  prepared.  apeclmeiiB  of  variouB  beetles  belonging  to  theae  three 
fam.ille6  and  to  other.<;,  as  well  as  for  valuable  Infchrmation.  He  be- 
lieves tJiat  the  power  of  atrldulatiou  in  the  Clylhitt  has  not  been  pre- 
viously observed.  I  am  also  nimjh  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Janson, 
for  Information  and  specimens.  I  may  add  that  my  son.  Mr.  P.  Dar- 
win, flnde  that  I>erraeetfa  inurlnus  stridulates,  but  he  searched  fn 
vain  for  the  apparatus.  9colytus  has  lately  tieen  described  by  Dr. 
Chapman  as  a  etrldulator,  m  the  'Entomologist's  Monthly  Muga2ln«,' 
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segment,  and  are  scraped  by  ridges  on  the  femora."  Tn  certain 
CurcuUonidfe  and  Carabidas,"  the  parts  are  completely  reversed  In 
poaltion,  for  the  rasps  are  seated  on  the  Inferior  surface  of  the 
elytra,  near  their  apices,  or  along  theSr  outer  margins,  and  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  segments  serve  as  the  scrapers.  In  Pelo- 
biuB  Hermanni  (one  of  Dytlscidae  or  water-beetles)  a  strong  ridge 
runs  parallel  and  near  to  the  autural  margin  of  the  elytra,  and  is 
nrosBcd  by  ribs,  coarse  in  the  middle  part,  hut  becoming  gradually 
finer  at  both  ends,  especially  at  the  upper  end;  when  ibis  insect  is 
held  under  water  or  in  the  aSr  a  striduiating  noise  is  produced 
by  the  extreme  horny  margin  of  the  abdomen  being  scraped 
against  the  raspa.  In  a  great  number  of  long-horned  beetles 
(Longlcornla)  the  organs  are  situated  quite  othenvise,  the  rasp 
being  on  the  meso-thorax,  which  is  rubbed  against  the  pro-thorax; 
Landois  counted  238  very  fine  ribs  on  the  rasp 
of  Cerambyx  heros. 

Many  Lamellicorns  have  the  power  of  stridu- 
ialing,  and  the  organs  differ  greatly  in  position. 
Some  species  slridulate  very  loudly,  so  that 
when  Mr.  F.  Smith  caught  a  Trox  sabulosus. 
a  gamekeeper,  who  stood  by,  thought  he  had 
caught  a  mouses  but  I  failed  to  discover  the 
proper  organs  in  this  beetle.  In  Geotrupea  and 
TyphoBUB  a  narrow  ridge  runs  obliquely  across 
(r.  flg.  26)  the  coxa  of  each  hind-leg  (having  in 
G.  stercorarius  84  ribs),  which  is  scraped  by  a 
specially  projecting  part  of  one  of  the  abdominal 
segments.  In  the  nearly  allied  Copris  lunaris, 
an  excessively  narrow  fine  rasp  runs  along  the 
suturai  margin  of  the  elytra,  with  another  short 
rasp  near  the  basal  outer  margin;  but  in  some 
other  Coprini  the  rasp  is  seated,  according  to 
Leconte, "  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen. 
In  Oryctes  it  is  seated  on  the  pro-pygidium;  and, 
according  to  the  same  entomologist,  in  some 
other  Dynastinl,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  elytra,    Lastly,  West- 


tr... 


Plff.  26.  Hind- 
leg  of  Geo- 
trupGB  atercor- 
arina  (from 
Landois). 

r.  Rasp.  c.  Coxa, 
f.  Femur,  t. 
Tibia  Ir.  Taral. 


» Sclilodte,  translated  in  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  xx. 
1867,  p.  37. 

"  Westrlng  has  described  (Kroyer,  'Naturhtst.  Tldskrlft.*  B.  II.  1848- 
49,  p.  334)  the  strldulatiner  orgrans  In  these  two,  aa  well  as  in  other 
famllieB.  In  the  Carabldae  I  have  examined  Elaphrus  ulisinosus  and 
Blethlsa  multipunctata,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Crotch.  In  Blethlsa  the 
transverae  rldgea  on  the  furrowed  border  of  the  abdominal  segment 
do  not,  as  far  aa  I  could  Judge,  come  Into  play  In  scraping  the  rasps 
on  the  elytra. 

'^I  jun  indebted  to  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Illlnola,  for  having  sent  me  «at< 
Umota  from  L«conte's  'Introduction  to  Entomology,'  pp,  101,  143. 
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rtng  states  tbat  in  OmalopUa  brunnea  the  rasp  is  placed  ou  the  pro- 
steruum,  and  the  scraper  on  the  me  La-sternum,  the  parts  thus  oc- 
cupying the  under  surface  of  the  body,  instead  of  the  upper  sur- 
face aa  in  the  Longicorua. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  different  coleopterous  families  the 
stridulating  organs  are  wonderfully  diversified  in  position,  but  not 
much  in  structure.  Withiu  the  same  family  some  species  are  pro- 
vided with  these  organs,  and  others  are  destitute  of  th^m.  This 
diversity  la  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  that  originally  various  bee- 
tles made  a  shuffling  or  hissing  noise  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
any  hard  and  rough  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  happened  to  be  in 
contact;  and  that  from  the  noise  thus  produced  being  in  some  way 
iiseful,  the  rough  surfaces  w^ere  gradually  developed  into  regular 
stridulating  organs.  Some  beetles  aa  they  move,  now  produce, 
either  Intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  shuffling  noise,  without 
possessing  any  proper  organs  for  the  purpose.  Mr,  Wallace  in- 
forms me  that  the  Euchirus  longimanus  (a  Lamellicorn,  with  the 
anterior  legs  wonderfully  elongated  in  the  male)  "makes,  whilst 
"moving,  a  low  hissing  sound  by  the  protrusion  and  contraction  of 
"the  abdomen;  and  when  seized  it  produces  a  grating  sound  by 
"rubbing  Us  hind-legs  against  the  edges  of  the  elytra."  The  hiss- 
ing sound  Is  clearly  due  to  a  narrow  rasp  running  along  the  sut- 
urat  margin  of  each  elytron;  and  I  could  likewise  make  the  grat- 
ing souurl  by  rubbing  the  ahagreened  surface  of  the  femUr  against 
the  granulated  margin  of  the  corresponding  elytron;  but  i  could 
not  here  detect  any  proper  rasp;  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  couSd  have 
overiooked  it  in  so  large  an  insect.  After  examining  Cychrufj,  arid 
reading  what  Weatring  has  written  about  this  beetle,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  it  posr.esses  any  true  rasp,  though  it  has  the 
er  of  emitliug  a  sound. 

rom  the  analogy  of  the  Orthoptcra  and  Homoptera,  I  expected 
to  find  the  stridulating  organs  in  the  Coieoptera  differing  accord- 
ing to  sex;  but  Landois,  who  has  carefully  examined  several 
species,  observed  no  such  difference;  nor  did  Westrlng;  nor  did 
Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  in  preparing  the  many  specimens  which  he  had 
the  kindness  to  send  me.  Any  difference  in  these  organs,  if  slight, 
would,  however,  be  difficult  to  detect,  on  account  of  their  great 
variability.  Thus,  in  the  first  pair  of  specimens  of  Necrophorms 
humator  and  of  Pelobiua  which  I  examined,  the  rasp  was  consider- 
ably larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  but  not  so  with  suc- 
ceeding specimens.  In  Geotrupcs  stercorarius  the  rasp  appeared 
to  me  thicker,  opaquer,  and  more  prominent  in  three  males  than 
In  the  same  number  of  females;  in  order,  therefore,  to  discover 
whether  the  sexes  differed  in  their  power  of  stridulating,  my  son, 
Mr.  P.  Darwin,  collected  fltty-seven  living  speclmena,  which  he 
separated  into  two  lots,  according  as  they  made  a  greater  or  leaser 
noise,   when  held  in  the  same  manner.    He  then  e:£amiued  all 
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these  Bpecimens,  and  found  that  the  males  were  very  nearly  lu  the 
same  proportion  to  the  females  in  both  the  lot».  Mr.  F.  Smith  has 
kept  alive  Dumeroue  specimons  of  Monoynchus  pseudacori  (Cur- 
culiouidae),  and  Is  convinced  that  both  sexes  stridulate,  and  ap* 
parecitly  In  an  equal  degree. 

Nevertheless,  ihe  power  of  stridulating  is  certainly  a  sexual  char* 
acter  In  some  few  Coleoplera.  Mr.  Crotch  discovered  that  the 
males  alone  of  two  species  of  Hellopathes  (TenebrionldSB)  possess 
stridulatiug  organs.  I  examined  ilve  males  of  M.  gibbus,  and  in  all 
these  there  was  a  well-developed  rasp,  partially  divided  into  two. 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  abdominal  segment;  whilst 
in  the  same  number  of  females  there  was  not  even  a  rudiment  of 
the  rasp,  the  membrane  of  thla  segment  being  transparent,  and 
much  thinner  than  in  the  male.  In  H,  cribratostriatus  the  male 
haa  a  similar  rasp,  excepting  that  it  is  not  partially  divided  into 
two  portions,  and  the  female  is  completely  destitute  of  this  or- 
gan; the  male  in  addition  has  on  the  apical  margins  of  the  elytra, 
on  each  side  of  the  suture,  three  or  four  short  longitudinal  ridges, 
which  are  crossed  by  extremely  fine  ribs,  parallel  to  and  resem- 
bling those  on  the  abdominal  raap;  whether  these  ridges  serve  as 
an  independent  rasp,  or  as  a  scraper  for  the  abdominal  rasp,  T 
could  not  decide;  the  female  exhibits  no  trace  of  this  latter  struc- 
ture. 

Again,  in  three  Bpecies  of  the  LamelUcorn  genus  Oryctes,  we 
have  a  nearly  parallel  case.  In  the  females  of  O.  gryphus  and 
naslcornls  the  ribs  on  the  raap  of  the  pro-pygld!ura  are  leas  con- 
tlnuoue  and  less  distinct  than  in  the  males;  but  the  chief  differ- 
ence is  that  the  whole  upper  surface  of  this  segment,  when  held 
in  the  proper  light,  is  seen  to  l>e  clothed  with  hairs,  which  are  ab- 
sent or  are  represented  by  excessively  fine  down  In  the  males.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  all  Coleoptera  the  effective  part  of  the 
raap  is  destitute  of  hairs.  In  O.  senegalensis  the  diiCerence  be- 
tween the  sexes  Is  more  strongly  marked,  and  this  Is  best  seen 
wbr-11  the  proper  abdominal  segment  is  cleaned  and  viewed  as  a 
f'-aiisparnnt  object.  In  the  female  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
•with  little  separate  crests,  bearing  spines;  whilst  in  the  male 
these  crests  in  proceeding  towards  the  apex,  become  more 
and  more  confluent,  regular,  and  naked;  so  that  three-fourths 
of  the  segment  Is  covered  with  extremely  fine  parallel  ribs,  which 
are  quite  absent  in  the  female.  In  the  femalj^a,  however,  of  all 
three  species  of  Oryctes,  a  slight  grating  or  strldulating  sound  la 
produced,  when  the  abdomen  of  a  softened  specimen  is  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  ease  of  the  HaMopathes  and  Oryctes  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  males  stridulate  in  order  to  call  or  to  excite  the 
females;  hut  with  most  brotles  the  strldulatlon  apparently  serves 
both  sexes  as  a  mutual  call,     BeeHeB  stridulate  under  various  emo- 
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tlons,  in  the  same  manner  aa  birds  use  tJieir  voices  for  many  pur- 
poses besides  singing  to  tlieir  mates.  The  great  Cbiasognathus 
stridulatea  in  anger  or  defiance;  many  species  do  tlie  same  Irom 
distress  or  fear,  if  lield  so  that  tliey  cannot  escape;  by  strlldng  the 
hollow  stems  of  trees  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Messrs.  Wollaston 
and  Crotch  were  able  to  discover  the  presence  of  beetles  belonging 
to  the  genns  Acalles  by  their  sirkliilation.  I^astly,  the  male  Att  u- 
chua  strululates  to  encoui-age  the  female  in  her  work,  and  from 
distress  when  she  is  removed.™  Some  naturalists  believe  that 
beetles  malce  this  noise  to  frighten  away  their  enemies;  but  I  can- 
not thlnli  that  a  quadruped  or  bird,  able  to  devour  a  large  beetle, 
would  be  tiightened  by  so  slight  a  sound.  The  belief  that  the 
Btridulation  serves  as  a  sexual  call  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
death-ticks  (Anobium  tessellatum)  are  well  iinown  to  an'.j>ver  each 
other's  ticking,  and,  as  I  have  myself  observed,  a  tapping  noise 
artificially  made,  Mr.  Doubieday  abo  informs  me  that  he  has 
sometimes  observed  a  female  ticking,""  and  in  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards has  found  her  united  with  a  male,  and  on  one  occasion 
I  surrounded  by  several  males.  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  the 
two  sexes  of  many  kinds  of  beetles  were  at  first  enabled  to  lind 
each  other  by  the  sHght  shuffling  noise  produced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  adjoining  hard  parts  of  their  bodies;  and  that  as 
those  males  or  females  which  made  the  greatest  noise  succeeded 
best  in  finding  partners,  rugosities  on  various  parts  of  their  bodies 
were  gi-adually  developed  by  means  of  sexual  selection  into  true 
stridulating  organs. 


■""  M.  P.  de  la  Brulerle,  as  quoted  In  'Journal  of  Travel,'  A.  Murray, 
vol.  1.  1K68,  p.  135. 

""Aocordlnir  to  Mr.  Doubieday.  "the  noise  ia  producfd  by  the  insect 
"raising  Itself  on  its  lees  as  hJeli  ati  it  can,  and  then  sti-ikiiner  iU  thorax 
"live  or  six  times,  in  rapid  succession,  ag-aiuat  the  substance  upon 
"which  It  is  sitting."  For  references  on  this  subject  see  Landoia, 
'Zeltschrlft  fur  wissen.  Zoolog.'  B.  xvii.  s.  13L  Oliver  says  (as  quoted 
by  Klrhy  and  Spcnce,  'Introduct.'  vol.  11.  p.  395)  that  the  female  of 
Pimeila  striata  produces  a  rather  loud  sounri  by  strilrlnr  her  aV-domen 
against  any  hard  substance,  "and  that  the  male,  obedient  to  this  tuli, 
"•oon  attends  her,  and  they  pair." 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

INSECTS,  CONTINUED.-ORDER  LEPIDOPTBBA. 
(Butterflies  and  Moths.) 

Courtship  of  butterflies— Battles— Ticking  noise— Colors  common  to 
both  sexes,  or  more  brilliant  In  the  males— Examples— Not  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life— Colors  adapted  for  proteo 
tion— Colors  of  moths— Display— Perceptive  powers  of  the  IiepI* 
doptera— Variability— Causes  of  the  difference  in  color  between  the 
males  and  females— Mimicry,  female  butterflies  more  brilliantly 
colored  than  the  males— Bright  colors  of  caterpillars— Summary  and 
concluding  remarks  on  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  Insects 
—Birds  and  insects  compared. 

In  this  great  Order  the  most  Interesting  points  for  us  are  the 
differences  in  color  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  species,  and  be- 
tween the  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject;  but  I  will 
first  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  other  points.  Several 
males  may  often  be  seen  pursuing  and  crowding  round  the  same 
female.  Their  courtship  appears  to  be  a  prolonged  affair,  for  I 
have  frequently  watched  one  or  more  males  pirouetting  round  a 
female  until  I  was  tired,  without  seeing  the  end  of  the  courtship. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  also  informs  me  that  he  has  several  times  watched 
a  male  courting  a  female  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  she 
pertinaciously  refused  him,  and  at  last  settled  on  the  ground  and 
closed  her  wings,  so  as  to  escape  from  his  addresses. 

Although  butterflies  are  weak  and  fragile  creatures,  they  are 
pugnacious,  and  an  Emperor  butterfly*  has  been  captured  with  the 
tips  of  its  wings  broken  from  a  conflict  with  another  male.  Mr. 
Collingwood,  in  speaking  of  the  frequent  battles  between  the  but- 
terflies of  Borneo,  says,  "They  whirl  round  each  other  with  the 
"greatest  rapidity,  and  appear  to  be  incited  by  the  greatest  fe- 
"rocity." 

The  Ageronia  feronia  makes  a  noise  like  that  produced  by  a 

*  Apatura  Iris:  'The  Entomologist's  Weekly  Intelligence,'  1869,  p.  ISA 
For  the  Bornean  Butterflies,  see  C.  Collingwood,  'Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist,'  1868,  p.  183. 
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toothed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring  catcli.  and  which  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards:  I  noticed  this  sound  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  only  when  two  of  these  butterflies  were  chasing 
each  other  in  an  irregular  Mursef  so  that  it  is  probably  made  dur- 
ing the  courtship  of  the  sexea.' 

Some  moths  also  produce  aounda;  for  instance,  the  males  of 
Thecophora  fovea.  On  two  occasions  Mr.  F.  Buchanan  White' 
heard  a  sharp  quick  noise  made  by  the  male  of  Hylophtla  pras- 
inana,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  produced,  as  in  Cicada,  by  an 
elastic  membrane,  furnished  with  a  rauscie.  He  quotes,  also, 
Gaenfie,  that  Setina  produces  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch, 
apparently  by  the  aid  of  "two  large  tympaniform  vesicles,  Bit- 
"uated  in  the  pectoral  region;"  and  these  "are  much  more 
"developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female."  Hence  the  sound- 
producing  organs  in  the  Lepldoptera  appear  to  stand  In  some  re- 
lation with  the  sexual  functions.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  well- 
known  noise  made  by  the  Death's  Head  Sphinx,  for  it  ia  generally 
heard  soon  after  the  moth  has  emerged  from  its  cocoon. 

Gli'ard  has  always  observed  that  the  musky  odor,  which  is 
emitted  by  two  species  of  Sphinx  moths,  is  peculiar  to  the  males;* 
and  in  the  higher  classes  we  shall  meet  with  many  instances  of 
the  males  alone  being  odoriferous. 

Every  one  must  have  admired  the  extreme  beauty  of  many  but- 
terflies and  of  some  moths;  and  It  may  be  asked,  are  their  colors 
and  diversified  patterns  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
physical  conditions  to  which  these  insects  have  been  exposed, 
without  any  benefit  being  thus  derived?  Or  have  successive  va- 
riations been  accumulated  and  determined  as  a  protection,  or  for 
some  unknown  purpose,  or  that  one  sex  may  be  attractive  to  the 
other?  And,  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  colors  being 
widely  different  in  the  males  and  females  of  certain  species,  and 
alike  in  the  two  sexes  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus?  Before 
attempting  to  answer  these  questions  a  body  of  facts  mu^t  be 
given. 

With  our  beautiful  Bngiiah  butterflies,  the  admiral,  peacock. 
and  painted  lady  {VanessEs},  as  well  as  many  others,  the  sexes  are 
alike.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  magnificent  Hellconidic,  ana 
most  of  the  Danaidse  in  the  tropics.  But  in  certain  other  tropic?  I 
groups,  and  in  some  of  our  English  butter^les,  as  the  purple  em- 


»  See  my  'Journal  oi  Hesearcbea,'  ISIS,  p.  33.  Mr.  Doubleday  has  de- 
tected ('Proc.  Ent.  Soc*  Marcli  3rd,  1S15.  p.  123)  a  peculiar  moinbranous 
sac  at  the  base  of  the  front  wing^B,  which  is  probably  connetnttl  with 
the  production  of  the  sound.  For  tlie  t-ase  of  Thecophora,  see  'Zoo- 
logical Record,'  1S63,  p.  iOl.  For  Mr.  Buchanun  White's  observatlona, 
'The  Scottish  Naturalist,'  July  1S72,  p.  2U. 

»  'The  Scottish  Naturalist,'  July  1872.  p.  213, 

♦  'Zoological  Record,'  1869,  p.  347, 
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peror,  oraugf-tip,  &c.  (Apart^ra  Iris  and  Authocbaris  carda* 
minBis),  the  sex&ts  tliHer  eitlmr  greatly  or  sligliLly  In  color.  No  lan- 
guage aufflces  to  fleacribe  the  eplemlor  of  the  males  of  »oine  tropi- 
cal speoies.  Even  within  the  same  genus  we  often  nnd  apeciefl 
presenting  extraordinary  <3ifferenc«fl  between  the  eexes,  nrhtlat 
others  have  their  fiexea  floaely  alike.  Thus  in  the  South  American 
genus  Epical  in,  Mr.  Bates,  to  whom  I  am  fndehtetl  for  most  of  tlie 
following  facts,  and  for  looking  over  this  whole  discussion,  in- 
forms me  that  he  knows  twelve  species,  the  two  sexes  of  which 
haunt  the  same  stations  (and  this  is  not  always  the  case  with 
biitter flies),  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  have  heeu  differently  af- 
fected by  external  eouditiona."^  lu  nine  of  these  twelve  species  the 
males  rank  amongst  the  niortt  brilliant  of  aU  butteriiies.  and  differ 
so  greatly  from  the  eamimra lively  iJhiiii  females  that  they  were 
formerly  placed  in  distinpt  genera.  The  females  of  these  nine 
epecies  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  type  of  coloration; 
and  they  likewiEc  rctjemble  both  sexes  of  the  species  in  several 
allied  genera,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  these  nine  species,  and  probably  all  the  others  of 
the  genua,  are  descended  from  an  anceetral  form  which  was  col* 
ored  in  nearly  the  l^ame  manner.  In  the  tenth  species  the  female 
Btlll  retains  the  same  general  coloring,  but  the  male  reaemblea 
•h.8r,  so  that  he  is  colored  in  a  much  less  gaudy  and  contrasted 
manner  than  the  males  of  the  previous  species,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  species,  the  females  depart  from  the  usual  type,  for 
they  are  gaily  decorated  almost  like  the  males,  but  In  a  somewhat 
less  degree.  Hence  in  these  two  iatter  species  the  bright  colors 
of  the  males  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  females;  whilst 
In  the  tenth  species  the  male  has  either  retained  or  recovered  the 
plain  colors  of  the  female,  as  well  as  of  the  parent-form  of  the 
genus.  The  sexes  in  these  three  cases  have  thus  been  rendered 
nearly  alike,  though  in  an  opposite  manner.  In  the  allied  genus 
Kubagls,  both  sexes  of  some  of  the  species  are  plain-colored  and 
nearly  alike;  whilst  with  the  greater  number  the  males  are  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  metallic  tints  io  a  div^^alfled  manner,  and 
differ  much  from  their  females.  The  females  throughout  the 
genus  retain  the  same  general  style  of  coloring,  so  that  they  re- 
semble one  another  much  raor©  closely  than  they  resemble  their 
own  naalea. 

In  the  genus  Papillo,  all  the  species  of  the  -^neas  group  are 
remarkable  for  their  conspicuous  and  strongly  contrasted  colors, 
and  they  illustrate  the  frequent  tendency  to  gradation  in  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  sexes.     In  a  few  speoies,  tor 


•  Sec  also  Mr.  Bates's  paper  in  •PrOo,  Ent.  Soe.  of  Philadelphia.* 
1865.  p.  206.  Also  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  same  subject.  In  regard  to 
Piadema,  In  'Transact.  Bntoniolog.  Soc.  of  London,'  1SC9,  p.  278. 
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Instance  fn  P.  asoanius,  the  males  and  females  are  alike;  in  utbera 
the  males  are  either  a  little  brighter,  or  verj'  much  more  superb 
than  the  females.  The  genus  Junonia,  allied  to  our  Vanessa^, 
offers  a  nearly  parallel  case,  for  although  the  sexes  of  most  of 
the  species  resemble  each  other,  and  are  destitute  of  rich  colors, 
yet  In  certain  species,  as  in  J.  oenone,  the  male  is  rather  more 
bright-coloredl  than  the  female,  and  in  a  few  (for  instance  J. 
andremiaja)  the  male  is  so  different  from  the  female  that  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  nn  entirely  distinrt  species. 

Another  striking  caae  wag  pointed  out  to  me  iu  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  A.  Butler,  namely,  one  of  the  tropical  American 
Theclae,  In  which  both  sexes  are  nearly  alike  and  wonderfully 
splendid;  Jn  another  species  the  male  is  colored  in  a  similarly 
gorgeous  manner,  whilst  the  -whole  upper  surface  of  t,he  female 
is  of  a  dull  uuiform  brown.  Our  common  little  English  blue 
bntterflles  of  the  genus  Lycaena  illustrate  the  various  differences 
In  color  between  the  sexefi,  almost  as  well,  though  not  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  as  the  above  exotic  genera.  In  Lycaena 
agestis  bolh  sexes  have  wings  of  a  brown  color,  bordered  with 
small  ocellated  orange  spots,  and  are  thus  alike,  in  L.  cegon 
the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a  fine  blue,  bordered  wiUi  black; 
whilst  those  of  the  female  are  brown,  with  a  similar  border, 
closely  resembling  the  wings  of  L.  agestis.  Lastly,  in  L.  arion 
both  sexes  are  of  a  blue  color  and  are  very  like,  though  in  the 
female  the  edges  of  the  wings  are  rather  duskier,  with  the  black 
spots  plainer;  and  in  a  bright  blue  Indian  species  both  sexes  are 
still  more  alike. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  detalle  in  order  to  show,  iu  the  first 
place,  that  when  the  sexes  of  butterflies  differ,  the  male  as  a 
general  rule  is  the  more  beautiful,  and  departs  more  from  the 
usual  type  of  coloring  of  the  group  to  which  the  species  be- 
longs. Hence  in  most  groups  the  females  of  the  several  species 
resemble  each  other  much  tnore  closely  than  do  the  males.  In 
some  cases,  however,  to  which  T  ehall  hereafter  allude,  the  females 
are  colored  more  splendidly  than  the  malRS.  Tn  the  second  place, 
these  details  have  been  given  to  bring  clearly  before  the  mind 
that  within  the  same  genus,  the  two  sexes  frequently  present 
every  gradation  from  no  difference  in  color,  to  so  great  a  differ- 
ence that  it  was  long  before  the  two  were  placed  by  entomoiogista 
in  the  same  genus.  In  the  third  place,  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  sexes  nearly  resemble  each  other,  this  appears  due  either 
to  the  male  having  transferred  his  colors  to  the  female,  or  to  the 
male  having  retained,  or  perhaps  recovered,  the  primordial  col- 
ors of  the  group.  It  also  deserves  notice  that  iu  those  groups  in 
which  the  sexes  differ,  the  females  usually  somewhat  resemble 
th«  maies,  so  that  when  the  males  are  beautiful  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  the  females  almost  invariably  exhibit  some  degree 
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of  beauty.  From  the  many  cases  of  gradation  in  the  amount  of 
difference  between  the  sexes,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
general  type  of  coloration  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same 
group,  we  may  conrfude  that  the  causes  have  generally  been  the 
same  which  have  determined  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
males  alone  of  some  species,  and  of  both  sexes  of  other  species. 

As  so  many  gorgeous  butterflies  inhabit  the  tropics,  it  has 
often  been  supposed  that  they  owe  their  colors  to  the  great  heat 
and  moisture  of  these  zones;  but  Mr.  Bates"  has  shown  by  the 
comparison  of  various  closely-allied  groups  of  insects  from  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions,  that  thia  view  cannot  be  main- 
tained; and  the  evidence  becomes  conclusive  when  brilliantly- 
colored  males  and  plain-colored  females  of  the  same  species 
inhabit  the  same  district,  feed  on  the  same  food,  and  follow  ex- 
actly the  same  habits  of  life.  Even  when  the  sexes  resemble 
each  other,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  their  brilliant  and  beau- 
tifully-arranged colors  are  the  purposeless  result  of  the  nature  of 
the  tissues  and  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions. 

With  animals  of  all  Itinds,  whenever  color  has  been  modified 
for  some  special  purpose,  this  has  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
either  for  direct  or  indirect  protection,  or  as  an  attraction  be- 
tween the  sexes.  With  many  species  of  butterflies  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  thp  wings  are  obscure;  and  this  in  all  probability  leads 
to  their  escaping  abseri'ation  and  danger.  But  butterflies  would 
he  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  their  enemies  when  at 
rest;  and  most  kinds  whilst  resting  raise  their  wings  vertically 
over  their  backs,  so  that  the  lov,'er  surface  alone  is  exposed  to 
view.  Hence  it  is  this  side  which  is  often  colored  so  as  to  imitate 
the  objects  on  which  these  insects  commonly  rest.  Dr.  Rosaler, 
1  believe,  first  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  closed  wings  of  cer- 
tain Vanessie  and  other  butterflies  to  the  bark  of  trees.  Many 
analogous  and  striking  facts  could  be  given.  The  most  interesting 
one  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Wallace"  of  a  common  Indian  and 
Sumatran  butterfly  fKallima),  which  disappears  like  magic  when 
it  settles  on  a  bush;  for  it  hides  its  head  and  antennae  between  its 
closed  wings,  which,  in  form,  color  and  veining,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  withered  leaf  with  its  footstalk.  In  some  other 
cases  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  brilliantly  colored,  and 
yet  are  protective;  thus  in  Thecla  rubi  the  wings  when  closed 
are  of  an  emerald  green,  and  resemble  the  young  leaves  of  the 
bramble,  on  which  in  spring  this  butterfly  may  often  be  seen 
seated.    It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  very  many  species  in  which 


•  'The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,'  vol.  1  1863,  p.  19. 

'  Spc  the  Inlerestlng  article  in  the  'Westminster  Review,'  July  18S7, 
p.  10.  A  wocrtlcut  of  the  KalUma  Is  given  by  Mr.  Wallaco  In  'tlard- 
wlcke's  Science  Gosstp.*  Sept.  1867.  p.  196. 
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the  sexes  differ  greatly  in  color  on  their  upper  surface,  the  lower 
surface  is  cloaely  similar  or  identical  in  both  Be:se8,  and  serves 
as  a  protection.* 

Although  the  obscure  tints  both  of  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  many  butterflies  no  doubt  serve  to  conceal  them,  yet  we 
cannot  extend  this  view  to  the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  colors 
on  the  upper  surface  of  such  species  as  our  admiral  and  peacock 
VanessEe,  our  white  cabbage-butterflies  (Pieris),  or  the  great 
swallow-tail  Papilio  which  haunts  the  open  fens — for  these  but- 
terflies are  thus  rendered  visible  to  every  living  creature.  In 
these  species  both  sexes  Jire  alike;  but  in  the  common  brim- 
stone butterfly  (Gonepteryx  rhamni),  the  male  is  of  an  Intense 
yellow,  whilst  the  female  is  much  paler;  and  lu  the  orange-tip 
(Anthocharie  cardamines)  the  males  alone  have  their  wings  tipped 
with  bright  orange.  Both  the  males  and  females  in  these  cases 
are  conspicuouB,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  their  difference  in 
color  should  stand  in  any  relation  to  ordinary  protection.  Prof. 
Wetsmann  remarks,*  that  the  female  of  one  of  the  Lycoanis  ex- 
pands her  brown  wings  when  she  settles  on  the  ground,  and  is 
then  almost  invisible;  the  male,  on  the  other  band,  as  if  aware  of 
the  danger  incurred  from  the  bright  blue  of  the  upper  surface  of 
his  wings,  rests  with  them  closed;  and  thiB  shows  that  the  blue 
color  cannot  be  in  any  way  protective.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  conspicuous  colors  are  indirectly  beneficial  to  many  species, 
as  a  warning  that  they  are  unpalatable.  For  in  certain  other 
cases,  beauty  has  been  Fjained  through  the  imitation  of  other 
beautiful  apecles,  which  inhabit  the  same  district  and  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  attack  by  being  in  some  way  offensive  to  their 
enemies;  but  then  we  have  to  account  for  the  beauty  of  the 
imitated  species. 

As  Mr.  Walsh  has  remarked  to  me,  the  females  of  our  orange- 
tip  butterfly,  above  referred  to,  and  of  an  American  species 
(Anth.  genutia)  probably  show  us  the  primurflSal  colors  of  the 
parent-species  of  the  genus;  for  Loth  sexes  oC  four  or  five 
widely-distributed  species  are  colored  in  nearly  the  aurae  manner. 
As  in  several  previous  cases,  we  may  here  infer  that  it  is  the 
males  of  Anth.  cardaiuines  and  genutia  which  have  departed 
from  the  usual  type  of  the  genus.  In  the  Anth,  sara  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  orange-tlpE  co  the  wings  have  been  partially  de- 
veloped In  the  female;  but  they  are  paler  than  in  the  male,  and 
slightly  different  in  some  other  respects.  In  an  alJled  Indian 
form,  the  Iphlas  glauclppe.  the  orange-tips  are  fully  developed  in 
both  sexes.  In  this  Iphias,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr,  A.  Butler, 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  marvelously  resembles  a  pale- 


•Mr.  G.  Fraser,  in   'Naturt','   April  1R71,  p.   4S9. 

•  'EInflusa  der  IsoHrune  auf  dtc  Ariljlldung-,'  J872,  p,  58. 
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colored  leaf;  and  in  our  English  orange-tip,  the  under  surface 
vesembles  the  flower-head  of  the  wild  parsley,  on  which  the 
butterfly  often  rests  at  night."  The  same  reason  which  compeis 
us  to  believe  that  the  lower  surfaces  have  here  been  colored  for 
the  sake  of  protection,  leads  us  to  deny  that  the  wings  have 
been  tipped  with  bright  orange  for  the  same  purpose,  especially 
when  this  character  is  confined  to  the  males. 

Most  Moths  rest  motionless  during  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  day  with  their  wings  depressed;  and  the  whole  upper 
surface  is  often  shaded  and  colored  in  an  admirable  manner,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  has  remarked,  for  escaping  detection.  The  front- 
wings  of  the  BombycidaB  and  Noctuidae,"  when  at  rest,  generally 
overlap  and  conceal  the  hind^wings;  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
brightly  colored  without  much  risk;  and  they  are  in  fact  often 
thus  colored.  During  flight,  moths  would  often  be  able  to  escape 
from  their  enemies;  nevertheless,  as  the  hind-wings  are  then 
fully  exposed  to  view,  their  bright  colors  must  generally  have 
been  acquired  at  some  little  risk.  But  the  following  fact  shows 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  drawing  conclusions  on  this  head. 
The  common  Yellow  Under-wings  (Triphasna)  often  fly  about 
during  the  day  or  early  evening,  and  are  then  conspicuous  from 
the  color  of  their  hind-wings.  It  would  naturally  be  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  source  of  danger;  but  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir 
believes  that  it  actually  serves  them  as  a  means  of  escape,  for 
birds  strike  at  these  brightly  colored  and  fragile  surfaces,  in- 
stead of  at  the  body.  For  instance,  Mr.  Weir  turned  into  his 
aviary  a  vigorous  specimen  of  Triphaena  pronuba,  which  was  in- 
stantly pursued  by  a  robin;  but  the  bird's  attention  being  caught 
by  the  colored  wings,  the  moth  was  not  captured  until  after 
about  fifty  attempts,  and  small  portions  of  the  wings  were  re- 
peatedly broken  off.  He  tried  the  same  experiment,  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  swallow  and  T.  fimbria;  but  the  large  size  of  this 
moth  probably  interfered  with  its  capture."  We  are  thus  remind- 
ed of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wallace,"  namely,  that  in  the 
Brazilian  forests  and  Malayan  islands,  many  common  and  highly- 
decorated  butterflies  are  weak  fiyers,  though  furnished  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  wing;  and  they  "are  often  captured  with  pierced 
"and  broken  wings,  as  if  they  had  been  seized  by  birds,  from 
"which  they  had  escaped:    if  the  wings  had  been  much  smaller 

»  See  the  interesting:  observations  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,  'The  Student,' 
Sept.  1868,  p.  81. 

»» Mr.  Wallace  in  'Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip,'  Sept.  1867,  p.  198. 

"  See  also,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Weir's  pappr  in  'Transact,  Ent.  Soc.* 
18G9,  p.  2:1. 

"  'Westminster  Review,'  July  18C7,  p.  10. 
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"in  proportion  to  the  body,  it  Heenis  probable  that  tte  insect 
"would  more  fretiuentlj'  have  been  sfnick  or  iiierced  in  a  vital 
"part,  and  thus  the  increased  expanse  of  the  wings  may  have  been 
"indirectly  bGneflcial." 

Display. — The  bright  colors  of  many  butterflies  and  of  aorae 
moths  are  specially  arranged  for  display,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  seen.  During  the  night  colors  are  not  visible,  and 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  nocturnal  moths,  taken  aa  a 
body,  are  much  leas  gaily  decorated  than  butterflies,  all  of 
which  are  diurnal  in  their  habits.  But  the  moths  of  certain 
families,  such  as  the  Zygsenidse,  several  SphingidaB,  Uraniidse, 
some  Arctiidje  and  Saturaiidte,  fly  about  during  the  day  or 
early  evening,  and  many  of  these  are  extremely  beautiful,  being 
far  brighter  colored  than  the  strictly  nocturnal  kinds.  A  few 
exceptional  cases,  however,  of  bright-colored  nocturnal  species 
have  been  recorded.^* 

There  is  evidence  of  another  kind  in  regard  to  display.  But- 
terflies, as  before  remarked,  elevate  their  wings  when  at  rest, 
but  whilst  basking  in  the  sunshine  often  alternately  raise  and 
depress  them,  thus  exposing  both  surfaces  to  lull  view;  and  al- 
though the  lower  surface  is  often  colored  in  an  obscure  manner 
as  a  protectSon,  yet  iu  many  species  it  ia  aa  highly  decorated 
as  the  upper  surface,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  different  manner. 
In  some  tropical  species  the  lower  surface  is  even  more  brilliantly 
colored  than  the  upper."'  In  the  English  frltillaries  (Argynnis) 
the  lower  surface  alone  is  ornamented  with  shining  silver.  Never- 
theless, as  a  general  rule,  the  upper  surface,  which  is  probably 
more  fully  exposed,  is  colored  more  brightly  and  diversely  than 
the  lower.  Hence  the  lower  surface  generally  ailords  to  en- 
tomologists the  more  useful  character  for  detecting  the  affinities 
of  the  various  species.  Fritz  Miiller  informs  mo  that  three 
species  of  Castnla  are  found  near  his  house  in  S.  Brazil:  of  two 
of  them  the  hind-wings  are  obscure,  and  are  always  covered  by 
the  front-wings  when  these  butterflies  are  at  rest;  but  the  thirrt 
species  has  black  hind-wings,  beautifully  spotted  with  red  and 
white,  and  these  are  fully  expanded  and  displayed  whenever  the 
butterfly  rests.    Other  nuch  cases  could  be  added. 

If  we  now  turn,  to  the  enormous  group  of  moths,  which,  as 


"For  instance,  Lithosia;  but  Prof.  Westwood  ('Modem  Clasa.  of 
Insects,'  vol.  li.  p.  390)  seems  surprised  at  this  case.  On  the  relative 
colors  of  diurnal  and  nocturnal  Lepidoptei  a,  see  Ibid.  pp.  333  and  .S92; 
also  Harris.  'Treatise  on  the  Insects  of  New  EnglaiKl,'  1842.  p.  315. 

•*  Such  dlfterenceis  between  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  wings 
of  several  species  of  Papllio,  may  be  seen  In  the  beautiful  plates  to 
Mr.  Wallace's  'Memoir  on  the  PapiUonldae  of  the  Malayan  RcKlon.' 
m  'Transact.  Linn.  Soc,"  vol.  xxv.  part  i.  1866. 
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I  hear  from  Mr.  Stalnton,  do  not  habitually  expose  the  under 
surface  of  their  wings  to  full  view,  we  find  this  side  very  rarely 
colored  with  a  brightnees  fereater  than,  or  even  equal  to,  that 
of  the  upper  side.  Some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  either  real  or 
apparent,  must  be  noticed,  as  the  case  of  Hypopyra."  Mr.  Trimen 
informs  me  that  in  Guenee's  great  worlt,  three  moths  are  figured, 
in  which  the  under  surface  is  much  the  more  brilliant.  For 
iDKtance,  in  the  Australian  Gastrophora  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fore-wing  is  pale  grayiah-ochreouB,  while  the  lower  surface  is 
magnificently  ornamented  by  an  ocellus  of  cobalt-blue,  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  black  mark,  surrounded  by  orange-yellow,  and 
this  by  bluish-white.  But  the  habits  of  these  three  moths  are 
unlrnown;  so  that  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  their  unusual 
style  of  coloring.  Mr.  Trimen  also  informs  me  that  the  lower 
surface  of  the  wings  in  certain  other  Geomelras^"  and  quadrifid 
Noctuae  are  either  more  variegated  or  more  brightly-colored  than 
the  upper  surface:  but  uome  of  these  species  have  the  habit  of 
"holding  their  wings  quite  erect  over  their  backs,  retaining  them 
"in  this  position  for  a  considerable  time,"  and  thus  exposing  the 
under  surface  to  view.  Other  species,  when  settled  on  the  ground 
or  herbage,  now  and  then  suddenly  and  slightly  lift  up  their 
wings.  Hence  the  lower  surface  of  the  wings  being  brighter 
than  the  upper  surface  in  certain  moths  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it 
at  first  appears.  The  SaturniidiB  include  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  moths,  their  wings  being  decorated,  as  in  our  British 
Emperor  moth,  with  fine  ocelli;  and  Mr.  T.  "W.  Wood"  observes 
that  they  resemble  butterfiies  in  some  of  their  movements;  "for 
"instance,  in  the  gentle  waving  up  and  down  of  the  wings  as  it 
"for  display,  which  is  more  characteristic  of  diurnal  than  oC 
"nocturnal  Lepidoptera." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  British  moths  which  are  brilliantly 
colored,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  hardly  any  foreign  species, 
differ  much  in  color  according  to  sex;  though  this  Is  the  case  with 
many  brilliant  butterfiiss.  The  male,  however,  of  one  American 
moth,  the  Saturnia  lo,  is  described  as  having  its  fore-wings  deep 
yellow,  curiously  marked  with  purplish-red  spots;  whilst  the 
wings  of  the  female  are  purple-brown,  marked  with  gray  lines." 
The  British  moths  which  differ  sexually  In  color  are  all  brown, 
or  of  various  dull  yellow  tints,  or  nearly  white.  In  several 
species  the  males  are  much  darker  than  the  females,™  and  iheae 


"gee  Mr.  Wormald  on  this  moth:    'Proc.  Ent.  Soc."  March  2nd,  1868. 

"  See  alBo  an  account  of  the  S,  American  Ronua  Erateina  (one  of  the 
Geometrae)  In  'Transact.  Ent.  Soc'  new  BWle».  vol.  v,  pi.  xv.  and  xvL 

«  'Proc.  Ent.  Soc  of  L#ondon.'  July  6.  1868,  p.  xxvU, 

"•  Harris,  'TreatlBe,'  &c..  edited  by  Flint,  1862.  p.  3*5. 

'^  For  instance.  I  observe  Ui  my  sou's  cabinet  that  the  males  are 
darker  than  the  females  in  the  Laslocampa  quercus,  Odonevtls  pota- 
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beloag  to  groups  wMch  generally  fly  about  during  the  afternoon. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  in  Tiany  genera,  as  Mr.  Stainton  Informa  me. 
the  males  have  the  htnd-wiugs  whiter  than  those  of  the  female — 
of  which  fact  Agrotia  exclamaUonls  ofEera  a  good  instance.  In 
the  Ghost  Moth  (HepialuB  hnmuli)  the  difference  Is  more  strongly 
marked;  the  males  being  white,  and  the  females  yellow  with 
darker  markings."  It  la  probahle  that  in  these  cases  the  malos 
are  thus  rendered  more  conepicuou^,  and  more  easily  seen  by 
the  females  whilst  flying  about  in  the  dusk. 

From  the  several  foregoing  facts  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
the  brilliant  colors  of  butterflies,  and  of  some  few  moths,  have 
commonly  been  acquired  for  the  sake  of  protection.  We  have 
seen  that  their  colors  and  elegant  patterns  are  an-anged  and  ex- 
hibited as  if  Cor  display.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
females  prefer  or  are  most  excited  by  the  more  brilliant  males; 
for  on  any  other  supposition  the  males  would,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  be  ornamented  to  no  purpose.  We  know  that  ants  and 
certain  LameQlcorn  beetles  are  capable  of  feeling  an  attachment 
for  each  other,  and  that  ants  recognize  their  fellows  after  an 
interval  of  several  months.  Hence  there  is  no  abstract  im- 
probability in  the  Lepldaptera.  which  probably  stand  nearly  or 
quite  as  high  in  the  scale  as  these  insects,  having  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  admtre  bright  colors.  They  certainly  discover  flowers 
by  color.  The  Humming-bird  Sphinx  may  often  be  seen  to 
swoop  down  from  a  distance  on  a  hunch  of  flowers  in  the  midst 
of  gi'eeu  foliage;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  two  persona 
abroad,  that  these  moths  repeatedly  visit  flowers  painted  on  the 
walls  of  a  room,  and  vainly  endeavor  to  Insert  their  proboscis  into 
thera.    Fritz  Milller  informs  me  that  several  kinds  of  butterflies 


torla.  Hypogjinn  dispur,  Dasychira  pudlbumla,  and  Cyciiia  mendlca. 
In  this  latter  species  the  difference  In  color  between  the  two  sexes  la 
strongly  marked;  and  Mr.  Wallace  Informs  me  that  we  here  have, 
as  he  believes,  an  instance  of  protective  mimicry  conftned  to  one  sex, 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained.  The  white  female  of  the 
Cycnia  reaemblea  the  very  common  Spilosoma  meiilhrastl,  both  sexes 
of  which  are  white;  and  Mr.  Btainton  observed  that  this  latter  moth 
was  rejected  with  utter  dlsg'ust  by  a  whole  brood  of  young  turkeys, 
which  were  fond  of  eating  other  moths;  bo  that  if  the  Cycnia  was 
commonly  mistaken  by  British,  birds  for  the  Spilosoma.  it  would 
escape  being"  devoured,  and  itjs  while  deceptive  color  would  thus  be 
hlg-hly  beneficial. 

ja  It  Is  remarkable,  that  In  the  Shetland  Islands  the  male  of  this 
moth.  Instead  of  differing  widely  from  the  female.  frequentSy  re- 
sembles her  closely  In  color  (see  Mr.  MaoLachlai:,  'Transact.  Ent.  Soc' 
voL  U.  1866,  p.  459).  Mr.  G.  Fraser  BUggeets  ('Nature.'  April  1S71,  p. 
488)  that  at  the  season  of  the  year  wh'.'n  the  ghost-moth  appears  in 
these  northern  islands,  the  whiteness  of  the  males  would  not  be  needed 
to  render  them  visible  to  the  females  In  the  twilight  night. 
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In  S.  Brazil,  show  an  unmistakable  preference  for  certain  colors 
over  others:  he  observed  that  they  very  often  visited  the  brill- 
iant red  flowers  of  five  or  six  genera  of  plants,  but  never  the 
white  or  yellow  flowering  species  of  the  same  and  other  genera, 
growing  in  the  same  garden;  and  I  have  received  other  accounts 
to  the  same  effect.  As  I  hear  from  Mr.  Doubleday,  the  common 
white  butterfly  often  flies  down  to  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  ground, 
no  doubt  mistaking  it  for  one  of  its  own  species.  Mr.  Colling- 
wood**  in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  collecting  certain  butter- 
flies in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  states  that  "a  dead  specimen  pinned 
"upon  a  conspicuous  twig  will  often  arrest  an  insect  of  the 
"same  species  in  its  headlong  flight,  and  bring  it  down  within 
"easy  reach  of  the  net,  especially  if  it  be  of  the  opposite  sex." 

The  courtship  of  butterflies  is,  as  before  remarked,  a  pro- 
longed affair.  The  males  sometimes  flght  together  in  rivalry;  and 
many  may  be  seen  pursuing  or  crowding  round  the  same  female. 
Unless,  then,  the  females  prefer  one  male  to  another,  the  pairing 
must  be  left  to  mere  chance,  and  this  does  not  appear  probable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  habitually,  or  even  occasionally, 
prefer  the  more  beautiful  males,  the  colors  of  the  latter  will 
have  been  rendered  brighter  by  degrees,  and  will  have  been 
transmitted  to  both  sexes  or  to  one  sex,  according  to  the  law 
of  inheritance  which  has  prevailed.  The  process  of  sexual  selec- 
tion will  have  been  much  facilitated,  if  the  conclusion  can  be 
trusted,  arrived  at  from  various  kinds  of  evidence  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  ninth  chapter;  namely,  that  the  males  of  many 
Lepidoptera,  at  least  in  the  imago  state,  greatly  exceed  the 
females  in  number. 

Some  facts,  however,  arc  opposed  to  the  belief  that  female 
butterflies  prefer  the  more  beautiful  males;  thus,  as  I  have 
been  assured  by  several  collectors,  fresh  females  may  frequently 
be  seen  paired  with  battered,  faded,  or  dingy  males;  but  this  is 
a  circumstance  which  could  hardly  fail  often  to  follow  from  the 
males  emerging  from  their  cocoons  earlier  than  the  females. 
With  moths  of  the  family  of  the  Bombycidse,  the  'sexes  pair  im- 
mediately after  assuming  the  imago  state;  for  they  cannot  feed, 
owing  to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  their  mouths.  The  females, 
as  several  entomologists  have  remarked  to  me,  lie  in  an  almost 
torpid  state,  and  appear  not  to  evince  the  least  choice  in  regard 
to  their  partners.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common  silk-moth 
(B.  mori),  as  I  have  been  told  by  some  continental  and  English 
breeders.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  breeding 
Bombyx  cynthia,  is  convinced  that  the  females  evince  no  choice 
or  preference.  He  has  kept  above  300  of  these  moths  together, 
and  has  often  found   the  most  vigorous   females  mated   with 

M  'Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  In  the  Chinese  Seas,'  1868,  p.  182, 
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stunted  males.  The  reverse  appears  to  occur  Beldom;  for,  as  he 
belEeves,  the  more  vigoroua  males  pass  over  the  weakly  females, 
and  are  attracted  by  those  endowed  with  moat  vitality.  Neverthe- 
less, the  BombycidcBj  though  obscurely-colored,  are  often  beauti- 
ful to  our  eyes  from  their  elegant  and  mottled  shades. 

I  have  as  yet  only  referred  to  the  species  in  which  the  males 
are  brighter  colored  than  the  females,  and  I  have  attributed 
their  beauty  to  the  females  for  many  generations  having  chosen 
and  paired  with  the  more  attractive  males.  But  converse  casea 
occur,  though  rarely,  In  which  the  females  are  more  brilliant 
than  the  males;  and  here,  as  I  believe,  the  males  have  selected 
the  more  beautiful  females,  and  have  thus  slowly  added  to  their 
beauty.  We  do  not  know  why  in  various  classes  of  animals  the 
males  of  some  few  species  have  selected  the  more  beautiful  fe- 
males instead  of  having  gladly  accepted  any  female,  as  seems  to 
be  the  general  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom;  but  if,  contrary  to 
what  generally  occurs  with  the  Lepidoptera,  the  females  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  males,  the  latter  would  be  likely 
to  pick  out  the  more  beautiful  fcmaleB.  Mr,  Butler  showed  me 
several  species  of  Callirtryaa  in  the  British  Museum,  in  some  of 
which  the  females  equalled,  and  in  others  greatly  surpassed  the 
males  in  beauty;  for  the  females  alone  have  the  borders  of  their 
wings  suffused  with  crimson  and  orange,  and  spotted  with  black. 
The  plainer  males  of  these  Bpeeiea  closely  resemble  each  other, 
showing  that  here  the  females  have  been  mofliHed;  whereas 
In  those  cases,  where  the  males  are  the  more  ornate.  It  is  these 
which  have  been  modified,  the  females  remaining  closely  alike. 

In  England  we  have  some  analogous  cases,  though  not  so 
marked.  The  females  alone  of  two  species  of  Thecla  have  a 
bright-purple  or  orange  patch  on  their  fore-winga.  In  Hip- 
parchia  the  sexes  do  not  differ  much;  but  it  is  the  female  of 
H.  janira  which  has  a  conspicuous  light-brown  patch  on  her 
wings;  and  the  femalos  of  some  of  the  other  species  are  brighter 
colored  than  their  males.  Again,  the  females  of  Coliaa  edusa  and 
hyaie  have  "orange  or  yellow  spots  on  the  black  marginal  border, 
"represented  in  the  malea  only  by  thin  streaks;"  and  in  Pierla 
it  Is  the  females  which  "are  ornamented  with  blaclt  spots  on  the 
"fore-wings,  and  these  are  only  partially  present  in  the  males." 
Now  the  males  of  many  butterflies  are  known  to  support  the 
females  during  their  marriage  flight;  but  in  the  species  just 
named  it  is  the  females  which  support  the  males;  so  that  the 
part  which  the  two  sexes  play  is  reversed,  as  Is  their  relative 
beauty.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  males  commonly 
take  the  more  active  share  In  wooing,  and  their  beauty  seems 
to  have  been  increased  by  the  females  having  accepted  the  more 
attractive  individuals;  but  with  these  butterHles,  tlie  females 
lake  the  more  active  part  in  the  fliKii  marriage  ceremony,  so 
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that  we  may  suppose  that  they  likewlae  do  bo  in  the  wooing;  and 
In  this  case  we  can  understand  how  It  is  that  they  have  been 
rendered  the  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Meldola,  froin  whom  the  fore- 
going statements  have  heen  taken,  saya  In  conclusion:  "Though 
"I  am  not  convinced  of  the  action  of  sexual  selection  in  produc- 
"Ing  the  colors  of  Insects,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  these  facts  are 
"strikingly  corroborative  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views.'™ 

As  sexual  selection  pTimarHy  depends  on  variability,  a  few 
words  must  be  added  on  this  subject.  In  respect  to  color  there 
is  no  difficulty,  for  any  numboT  of  highly  variable  I^epidoptera 
could  be  named.  One  good  instance  will  auflice,  Mr.  Bates 
showed  me  a  whole  series  of  iipecimens  of  Papilio  sesostris  and 
p.  childi-ena?;  in  the  latter  the  males  varied  much  in  the  extent 
of  the  beautifully  enamelled  green  patch  on  the  fore-wings,  and 
in  the  size  of  the  white  mark,  and  of  the  splendid  crimson  strip* 
on  the  hi^xd- wings;  so  that  there  was  a  great  contrast  amongst 
the  males  between  the  most  and  the  least  gaudy.  The  male  of 
Papilio  sesostris  is  much  less  beautiful  than  pf  p.  childrenae; 
and  it  likewise  varies  a  little  in  the  size  of  the  green  patch  on  the 
fore-wings,  and  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  small  crimsoa 
Btripe  on  the  hind-wings,  borrowed,  as  it  would  seem,  from  its 
awB  female;  for  the  females  of  this  and  of  many  other  species 
ifi,  the  iEneas  group  possess  this  crimson  stripe.  Hence  between 
the  brightest  specimens  of  P.  sesostris  and  the  dullest  of  P.  chil- 
dreme,  there  was  bat  a  small  interval;  and  it  was  evident  that  as 
far  as  mere  variability  is  concemedj  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  permanently  increasing  the  beauty  of  either  specJee  by  meana 
of  selection.  The  variability  Is  here  almost  confln^d  to  the  male 
sex;  but  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  have  shown"  that  the  females 
of  some  species  are  extremely  variable,  the  males  bciag  nearly 
constant.  In  a  futiire  chapter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that 
the  beautiful  eye-like  spots',  or  ocelli,  found  on  the  wing*  ol 
many  Lfpidoptera,  are  eminently  variable,  I  may  her©  add  that 
these  ocelli  offer  a  cUfacuUy  on  the  theory  of  sexual  selectioa; 
for  though  appearing  to  us  so  ornamenial,  they  are  nevey  pres^ 
ent  in  one  ses  and  absent  in  the  other,  nor  do  they  ever  difffr 


«■  'Nature'  April  27lh,  1871,  p.  508.  Mr.  Meldola  quotes  Donsel.  In 
•80c.  Ent.  de  France.'  1837,  p.  77.  on  the  flight  of  butterflies  whilst 
p&lrlng.  See  also  Mr.  G.  Fra.^er,  In  'Nature,'  April  20t)i,  1871,  p.  489^  o» 
the  sexual  dlfferenoea  of  sfiveral  Briti»h  butterOle*. 

H  Wallace  ou  the  PapiJJonidae  of  the  Malayan  Iteffioo.  In  'Transact. 
X<laD.  &QC.'  vol.  XXV.  1S6G,  pp.  s,  Sf}.  A  strlKinET  case  of  a  r«re  veriety. 
strictly  intermodiate  tjetween  Iwo  other  well-roarked  (eina,Ie  varioUM, 
Is  given  hy  Mr,  Wallace.  See  also  Mr,  Bates,  in  'Proc.  E&toinolo^ 
80c.'  Nov.  ISih,  lfc6«,  p.  xl. 
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much  iu  the  two  aexes.'^  This  fact  is  at  present  iaexpllcable; 
but  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that  the  formation  of  an  ocellus 
l3  due  to  some  change  in  the  tiaauts  of  the  wingB,  for  instance, 
occurring  at  a  very  early  period  of  development,  we  might  expect, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  inhei'itanee,  that  it  would  be 
trauBmitted  to  both  sexes,  though  arlBing  and  perfected  in  one 
sex  alone. 

On  the  whole,  though  many  aerious  objections  may  be  urged, 
it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  brilliantly  colored  species  of 
Lepidoptera  owe  their  oolors  to  sexual  selection,  excepting  In 
certain  cases,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  conaplcuouK 
colors  have  been  gained  through  mimicry  as  a  protection.  From 
the  ardor  of  the  male  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  he  is 
generally  willing  to  accept  any  female;  and  it  is  the  female  which 
usually  exerts  a  choice.  Hence.  If  sexual  selection  has  been 
efficient  with  the  Lepidoptera.  the  male,  when  the  sexes  differ, 
ought  to  be  the  more  brilliantly  colored,  and  this  undoubtedly  1b 
the  case.  When  both  sexes  are  brilliantly  colored  and  resemble 
each  other,  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males  appear  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  both.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  cases, 
even  within  the  same  genus,  of  gradation  from  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  difference  to  identity  in  color  between  the  two  sexes. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  differences  in  color  between 
the  Beies  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  othef  means  besides 
sexual  selection.  Thus  the  males  and  females  of  the  same  species 
of  butterfly  are  In  several  cases  known""  to  Inhabit  different  sta- 
tions, the  former  commonly  basking  In  the  sunshine,  the  latter 
haunting  gloomy  forests.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  different 
conditions  of  life  may  have  acted  directly  on  the  two  aexes;  but 
this  is  not  probable,"  as  in  the  adult  state  they  are  exposed  to 
different  conditions  during  a  very  short  period;  and  the  larvae 
of  both  are  exposed  to  the  same  conditions.  Mr,  Wallace  be- 
lieves that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  males  having  been  modilied,  as  to  the  females  having  in  all 
or  almoat  all  cases  acquired  dull  colors  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  far  more  probable  that  It  is  the 
males  which  have  been  chiefly  modified  through  aexual  selec- 
tion, the  females  having  been  comparatively  little  changed. 
We  can  thus  understand  how  it  la  that  the  females  of  allied 
tpeciea  generally  resemble  one  another  so  much  more  closely 


^  Mr.  Bates  was  so  kind  as  to  lay  this  subject  before  the  Entomo- 
loirlcaJ  Society,  and  I  have  received  answers  to  this  effect  from  sev- 
eral entomoloerists. 

*  H.  W.  Bates.  'The  NatUTBllBt  on  the  Amazons,'  vol.  II.  18G3,  p.  288. 
A.  R.  Wallace.  In  'Tranjjact.  Linn.  Soc'  vol.  xxv.  1865.  p.  10. 

*?  On  llii9  whole  subjeot  M«  'Tho  Vtirtatkin  of  Anbn*ls  and  PlM)t« 
under  Domestication,*  1S68,  vol.  Il,  cbaji.  xxlii. 
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than  do  the  malt 


They  thus  show  us  approximately  the  pri- 
mordial coloring:  of  the  parcnt-^pet'ira  of  the  group  to  which  they 
belong.  They  have,  however,  almoat  always  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  the  transfer  to  them  of  some  of  the  successive  variations, 
through  the  accumulation  of  which  the  males  w^ere  rendered  beau- 
tiful. But  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  females  alone  of  some 
species  raay  have  been  specially  modil5ed  for  protection.  In  moat 
rases  the  raalfa  and  females  of  distinct  species  will  have  been 
exposed  during  their  prolonged  larval  state  to  diiferent  conditions, 
and  may  have  been  thus  affected ;  though  with  the  males  any 
slight  change  of  color  thus  cniised  will  generally  have  been 
masked  by  the  brilliant  tints  gained  through  sexual  selection. 
When  we  treat  of  Birds,  I  shall  have  to  discuBs  the  whole  question, 
as  to  how  far  the  differences  In  color  between  the  sexes  are  due 
to  the  males  having  been  modified  through  sexual  selection  for 
ornamental  purposes,  or  to  the  females  having  been  modilled 
through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  so  that  I  will 
here  say  but  little  on  the  subject. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  more  common  form  of  equal 
inheritance  by  both  sexes  has  prevailed,  the  selection  of  bright- 
colored  males  would  tend  to  make  the  females  bright-colored; 
and  the  selection  of  dull-colored  females  would  tend  to  make 
the  males  dull.  If  both  processes  were  carried  on  simultaneously, 
they  would  tend  to  ."counteract  each  other;  and  the  flnal  result 
would  depend  on  whether  a  greater  number  of  females  from 
being  well  protected  by  obscure  colors,  or  a  greater  number  of 
males  by  being  brightly-colored  and  thus  finding  partners,  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  more  numerous  offspring. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  frequent  transmission  of  characters 
to  one  sex  alone,  Mr.  Wallace  expresses  his  belief  that  the  more 
common  form  of  equal  inheritance  by  both  sexes  can  be  changed 
through  natural  selection  into  inheritance  by  one  sex  alone,  but 
In  favor  of  this  view  1  can  discover  no  evidence.  We  know  from 
what  occurs  under  domestication  that  new  characters  often  ap- 
pear, which  from  the  first  are  transmitted  to  one  sex  alone;  and 
by  the  selection  of  such  variations  there  would  not  be  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  giving  bright  colors  to  the  males  alone,  and  at 
the  same  time  or  subsequently,  dull  colors  to  the  females  alone. 
In  this  manner  the  females  of  some  butterflies  and  moths  have,  it 
is  probable,  been  rendered  Inconspicuous  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection, and  widely  different  from  their  males. 

I  am,  however,  unwilling  without  distinct  evidence  to  admit 
that  two  complex  processes  of  selection,  each  requiring  the 
transference  of  new  characters  to  one  sex  alone,  have  been  carried 
on  with  a  multitude  of  species, — that  the  males  have  been  rendered 
more  brilliant  by  beating  their  rivals,  and  the  females  more  dull- 
oolored  by  having;  escaped  from  their  enemlea.    The  male,  for 
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Instance,  of  the  eomtoon  Lrimatone  butterfly  (Gonepteryx),  Is  ot 
a  far  more  intense  yellow  than  the  female,  though  she  la  equally 
conspicuous;  and  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  she  specially 
acquired  her  pale  tints  as  a  protection,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  male  acquired  his  bright  colors  as  a  sexual  attraction. 
The  female  of  Anthocharis  cardamines  does  not  possess  the 
beautiful  orange  wing-tips  of  the  male;  consequently  she  closely 
resemblea  the  white  butterflies  (Pleris)  so  common  In  our  gar- 
dens; but  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  resemblance  Is  bene- 
ficial to  her.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  she  resembles  both  sexes 
of  several  other  species  of  the  genus  inhabiting  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  she  has  simply  retained  to  a 
large  extent  her  primordial  colors. 

Finally,  as  we  have  ceen,  various  considerations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  the  greater  number  of  brilliantly-colored 
Lepidopiera  it  is  the  male  which  ha.'i  been  chiefly  modified 
through  sexual  selection;  the  amount  of  difCerenee  between  the 
sexes  mostly  depending  on  the  form  of  inheritance  which  has 
prevailed.  Inheritance  is  governed  by  so  many  unknown  laws 
or  conditions,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  act  In  a  capricious  mannerj^* 
and  we  can  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  understand  how  It  is  that 
with  closely  allied  species  the  sexes  either  differ  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  or  are  Identical  in  color.  As  all  the  successive  steps 
in  the  process  of  variation  are  necessarily  transmitted  through 
the  female,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such  steps  might  readily 
become  developed  in  her;  and  thus  we  can  understand  the  fre- 
quent gradations  from  an  extreme  difference  to  none  at  all  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  allied  species.  These  cases  of  gradation,  it 
may  be  added,  are  much  too  common  to  favor  the  supposition 
that  we  here  see  females  actually  undergoing  the  process  of 
transition  and  losing  their  brightness  for  the  sake  of  protection; 
lor  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at  any  one  time  the 
greater  number  of  Bpecles  are  in  a  fixed  condition. 


Mimlrry. — This  principle  was  first  made  clear  in  an  admir- 
able paper  by  Mr.  Bates,-'  who  thus  threw  a  flood  of  ligbt  on 
many  obscure  problems.  It  had  previously  been  observed  that 
certain  butterflies  in.  S.  America  belonging  to  quite  distinct  fam- 
ilies, resembled  the  Heliconidae  so  closely  in  every  stripe  and 
shade  of  color,  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  save  by  an 
experienced  entomologist.  As  the  HeliconidEB  are  colored  in 
their  usual  manner,  whilst  the  others  depart  from  the  usual  color- 
ing of  the  groupa  to  which  they  belong,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 


'-•  'The  Variation  of  Animals  tinil  Plants  iindtr  Doraeatlcallon/  vol. 
II.  chap.  xfl.  p.  17. 
» 'Transact.  Lian.  Soc'  vol.  xxiii   K<C2.  p.  495. 
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are  the  Imitators,  and  the  HeliconiclsB  the  imitated.  Mr.  Batei 
further  observed  that  the  imitating  species  are  comparatively 
rare,  whilst  the  imitated  abound,  and  that  the  two  seta  live 
mingled  together.  From  the  fact  of  the  Heliconidae  being  con- 
spicuous and  beautiful  insects,  yet  so  numerous  in  individuals 
and  species,  he  concluded  that  they  must  be  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  enemies  by  some  secretion  or  odor;  and  this  conclusion 
has  now  been  amply  conflrmed,"'  especially  by  Mr.  Belt.  Hence 
Mr.  Bates  inferred  that  the  butterflies  which  imitate  the  protected 
species  have  acquired  their  present  marvelously  deceptive  ap- 
pearance through  variation  and  natural  selection,  in  order  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  protected  kinds,  and  thus  to  escape  being  de- 
voured. No  explanation  is  here  attempted  of  the  brilliant  colors 
of  the  imitated,  but  only  of  the  imitating  butterflies.  We  must 
account  for  the  colors  of  the  former  in  the  same  general  manner, 
as  in  the  cases  previously  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bates'  paper,  similar  and  equally  striking 
facts  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Malayan  region, 
by  Mr.  Trimen  in  South  Africa,  and  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  United 
States.** 

As  some  writers  have  felt  much  difficulty  In  understanding 
how  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  mimicry  could  have  been 
effected  through  natural  selection,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
the  process  probably  commenced  long  ago  between  forms  not 
widely  dissimilar  In  color.  In  this  case  even  a  slight  variation 
would  be  beneficial,  if  it  rendered  the  one  species  more  like  the 
other;  and  afterwards  the  imitated  species  might  be  modified  to 
an  extreme  degree  through  sexual  selection  or  other  means,  and  If 
the  changes  were  gradual,  the  imitators  might  easily  be  led  along 
the  same  track,  until  they  differed  to  an  equally  extreme  degree 
from  their  original  condition;  and  they  would  thus  ultimately 
assume  an  appearance  or  coloring  wholly  unlike  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  group  to  which  they  belonged.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  many  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  liable 
to  considerable  and  abrupt  variations  In  color.  A  few  Instances 
have  been  given  in  this  chapter;  and  many  more  may  be  found 
in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Wallace, 

With  several  species  the  sexes  are  alike,  and  Imitate  the  two 
sexes  of  another  species.  But  Mr.  Trimen  gives,  In  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  three  cases  in  which  the  sexes  of  the  Imitated 

»  'Proc.  Ent.  Soc'  Dec.  3rd,  1S66,  p.  xlv. 

«  Wallace,  'Transact.  Linn.  Soc'  vol.  xxv.  1865,  p.  1;  also  Transact. 
Ent.  Soc'  vol.  Iv.  (3rd  series),  1867,  p.  301.  Trimen,  'Linn.  Transact.' 
vol.  xxvi.  1869,  p.  497.  Rlley,  'Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious 
Insects  of  Missouri,'  1871,  pp.  163-1G8.  This  latter  essay  Is  valuable,  as 
Mr.  Riley  here  discusses  all  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  Mr.  Bates'  theory. 
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form  differ  from  each  other  In  color,  and  the  sexes  of  the  imitat- 
ing form  differ  in  a  like  manner.  Several  cases  have  also  been 
recorded  where  the  females  alone  Imitate  brjlliantlr-colored  and 
protected  species,  the  males  retaining  "the  normal  aspect  of  their 
"immediate  congrenerg."  It  is  here  obvious  that  the  successive 
variations  by  which  the  female  has  been  modified  have  been 
transmitted  to  her  alone.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  some 
of  the  many  successive  variations  would  have  beon  transmitted 
to,  and  developed  in,  the  males  had  not  such,  males  been  elim- 
inated by  being  thus  rendered  less  attractive  to  the  females;  so 
that  only  those  variations  were  preserved  which  were  from  the 
flrat  strictly  limited  In  their  transmission  to  the  female  sex.  We 
have  a  partial  Illustration  of  these  remarks  in  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Belt;*-  that  the  males  of  some  of  the  L,cptalides,  which  imitate 
protected  species,  still  neftain  in  a  concealed  manner  some  of 
their  original  characters.  Thus  In  the  males  "the  upper  half  of 
"the  lower  wing  Is  of  pure  white,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  wings 
"is  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  red  and  yellow,  like  the 
"species  they  mimic.  The  females  have  not  this  white  patch,  and 
"the  males  usually  conceal  it  by  covering  it  with  the  upper  wing, 
"so  that  I  cannot  imagine  Its  being  of  any  other  use  to  them 
"than  as  an  attraction  in.  courtship,  when  they  exhibit  it  to  the 
"females,  and  thus  gratify  their  deep-seated  preference  for  the 
"normal  color  of  the  Order  to  which  the  Leptalides  belong." 

BrHiht  Colore  uf  Catcrpillftrt<. — Whilst  reflecting  on  the  beauty 
of  many  butterflies,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  caterpillars  were 
splendidly  colored;  and  as  sexuaf  selection  could  not  possibly 
have  here  acted,  it  appeared  rash  to  attribute  the  beauty  of  the 
mature  insect  to  this  agency,  unless  the  bright  colors  of  their 
larvsB  could  be  somehow  explained.  In  the  first  place.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  colors  of  caterpillars  do  not  stand  in  any  close 
coiTelation  with  those  of  the  mature  insect.  Secondly,  their 
bright  colors  do  not  serve  in  any  ordinary  manner  as  a  protection. 
Mr.  Bates  informs  me,  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous caterpillar  which  he  ever  beheld  (that  of  a  Sphinx)  lived 
on  the  large  green  leaves  of  a  tree  an  the  open  llanos  of  South 
America;  It  was  about  four  Inches  In  length,  transversely  banded 
with  black  and  yellow,  and  with  its  head,  legs,  and  tail  of  a 
bright  red.  Hence  it  caught  the  eye  of  any  one  who  passed  by, 
even  at  a  distance  of  many  yards,  and  no  doubt  that  of  every 
passing  bird. 

I  then  applied  to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  an  innate  genius  for 
solving  dlffloulties.  After  some  consideration  he  replied:  "Most 
"caterpillars  reQuIre  protection,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some 
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"kinds  being  furnislied  with  spinea  or  Irritating  hairs,  and  from 
"many  being  colored  green  like  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed, 
"or  being  curiously  like  the  twigs  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
"live."  Another  instance  of  protection,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J. 
Mansel  Weale,  may  be  added,  namely,  that  there  is  a  caterpillar 
of  a  moth  which  lives  on  the  mimosas  in  South  Africa,  and 
fabricates  for  itF.elf  a  case  quite  indistinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding thorns.  From  such  considerations  Mr.  Wallace  thought 
it  probable  that  conspicuously-colored  caterpillars  were  protected 
by  having  a  nauseous  taste;  but  as  their  skin  Is  extremely  ten- 
der, and  as  their  intestines  readily  protrude  from  a  wound,  a 
slight  peck  from  the  beak  of  a  bird  would  be  as  fatal  to  them 
as  if  they  had  been  devoured.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks, 
"-distastefulness  alone  would  be  insufficient  to  protect  a  cater- 
"pillar  unless  some  outward  sign  indicated  to  its  would-be  de- 
,  "stroyor  that  its  prey  was  a  disgusting  morsel."  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  a  caterpillar 
to  be  instantaneously  and  certainly  recognized  as  unpalatable  liy 
all  birds  and  other  animals.  Thus  the  most  gaudy  colors  would 
be  serviceable,  and  might  have  heen  gained  hy  variation  and  the 
survival  of  the  most  easily-recognized  individuals. 

This  hypothesia  appears  at  first  sight  very  bold,  but  when  it 
was  brought  before  tfie  Entomological  Society^  It  was  supported 
by  various  statements;  and  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  who  keeps  a 
large  numher  of  birds  in  an  aviary,  informs  me  that  he  t»aa 
made  many  trials,  and  finds  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
raterpitlars  of  nocturnal  and  retiring  habits  with  smooth  skins, 
all  of  a  green  color,  and  all  which  imitate  twigs,  are  greedily 
devoured  by  his  birds.  The  hairy  and  spinose  kinds  are  invari- 
ably rejected,  as  were  four  conspicuously-colored  bpeeies.  When 
the  birds  rejected  a  caterpillar,  they  plainly  shov,'ed,  by  shaking 
their  heads,  and  cleansing  their  beaks,  that  they  were  disgusted 
by  the  taste.^*  Three  conspicuous  kinds  of  caterpillars  and  moths 
were  also  given  to  some  lizards  and  frogs,  by  Mr.  A.  Butler,  and 
were  rejecLff],  though  other  kinds  were  eagerly  eaten.  Thus  the 
probability  of  Mr.  Wallace's  view  is  confirmed,  namely,  that  cer- 
tain caterpillars  have  been  made  conspicuous  for  their  own  good. 
BO  as  to  be  easily  recognized  by  their  enemies,  on  nearly  the 
samei  principle  that  poisons  are  sold  in  colored  bottlea  by  drug- 


«  'Proc.  E^ntomolog.  Soc'  Dec.  3rd,  1868.  p.  xlv.,  and  March  4th,  1867, 
p.   Ixxx. 

»•  See  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir's  paper  on  Insects  and  Inaeetlvoroua  Birds, 
In  'Transact.  Ent.  Soc.'  1869,  p.  21,  also  Mr.  Butler's  rwape'",  Ibid.  p.  27. 
Mr.  Riley  has  given  analogous  facta  in  tl>e  'Third  AnnuaJ  Report  on 
tlie  Noxious  Insects  of  Mis.<>iurl,'  1871.  p.  MS.  Some  opposed  rases  are. 
however,  given  by  Dr.  Wallace  and  M.  H.  d'Orvllle;  ace  'Zoological 
Record,'  1S69,  p.  349. 
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\jfoT  the  good  of  man.  We  cannot,  however,  at  present  thus 
cxptaiii  the  elegant  dlversUy  in  the  colors  of  many  caterpillars; 
but  any  species  which  had  at  some  former  period  acquired  a  dull, 
mottled,  or  striped  appearance,  either  in  imitation,  ol  surround- 
ing objects,  or  from  the  direct  action  of  climate,  &c.,  almost  cer- 
tainly would  not  become  uniform  in  color,  when  its  tints  were 
rendered  Intense  and  bright:  for  in  order  to  make  a  caterpillar 
merely  conspicuous,  there  would  be  no  selectjon  in  any  rtffinite 
direction. 

Summarif  and  Coneluding  Eemurks  on  JnseeU. — Looking  back 
to  the  several  Orders,  we  see  that  the  sexes  often  differ  in 
varioua  characters,  Lhe  meaning  of  which  is  not  in  the  least 
understood.  The  sexes,  also,  often  differ  In  their  ors^ans  of  sense 
and  means  of  locomotion,  so  that  the  males  may  quickly  dis- 
cover and  reach  the  females.  They  differ  still  oftener  in  the 
males  possessing  diversified  contrivances  for  retaining  the  fe- 
males when  found.  We  are,  however,  here  concerned  only  in  a 
secondary  degree  with  sexual  differences  of  these  kinds. 

In  almost  all  the  Orders,  the  males  of  some  species,  even  of 
weak  and  delicate  kinds,  are  known  to  be  highly  pugnacious; 
and  somet  few  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals.  Biit  the  law  of  battle  does  not  prevail  nearly 
80  widely  with  insects  as  with  the  higher  animals.  Hence  It 
probably  arises,  that  it  is  in  only  a  few  cases  that  the  males  have 
been  rendered  larger  and  stronger  than  the  females.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  usually  smaller,  so  that  they  may  be  developed 
within,  a  shorter  time,  to  be  ready  in  large  numbers  for  the 
emergence  of  the  females. 

In  two  families  of  the  Homoptera  and  in  three  of  the  Orthop- 
tera,  the  males  alone  possess  sound-producing  organs  in  an 
efficient  stale.  These  are  tised  incessantly  during  the  breeding- 
season,  not  only  for  calling  the  females,  but  apparently  for 
charming  or  exciting  them  In  rivalry  with  other  males.  No 
one  who  admits  the  agency  of  selection  of  any  Icind,  will,  after 
reading  the  above  discussion,  dispute  that  these  musical  instru- 
ments have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  In  lour 
other  Orders  the  members  of  one  sex,  or  more  commonly  of  both 
sexes,  are  provided  with  organs  for  producing  various  sounds, 
which  apparently  servo  merely  as  call-notes.  When  both  sexes 
are  thus  provided,  the  individuals  which  were  able  to  make  the 
loudest  or  most  continuous  noise  would  gain  partners  before 
those  which  were  less  noisy,  so  that  their  organs  have  probably 
been  gained  through  sexual  selection.  It  is  Infitructlve  to  reflect 
on  the  wonderful  diversity  of  the  means  for  producing  sound, 
poBBessed  by  the  males  alone,  or  by  both  sexes,  in  no  less  than 
tix  Orders.    We  thua  learn  how  effectual  Bexual  aeleotion  has 
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been  In  leading  to  modifications  which  BometimeB,  as  with  the 
Homoptera,  relate  to  important  parts  of  the  organUatlon. 

From  the  reasons  asalgned  In  the  last  chapter,  It  is  probable 
that  the  ^eat  boms  possesBed  by  the  males  of  many  LameUi- 
corn,  and  some  other  beetlea,  have  been  acquired  as  ornameuts. 
From  the  small  size  of  insects,  we  are  apt  to  undervalue  their 
appearance.  If  we  could  imagine  a  male  Chalcosoma  (fig.  16), 
with  its  polished  bronzed  coat  of  mail,  and  ita  vast  complex 
horns,  magnified  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  or  even  of  a  dog,  it  would 
bo  one  of  the  most  imposing  aniir.als  in  the  world. 

The  coloring  of  insects  is  a  complex  and  obscure  subject. 
When  the  male  differs  slightly  from  the  female,  and  neither  are 
brilliantly-colored,  it  is  probable  that  the  sexes  have  varied 
in  a  slightly  different  manner,  and  that  the  variations  have  been 
transmitted  by  each  «ex  to  the  same,  without  any  benefit  or  evil 
thus  accruing.  When  the  male  is  brilliantly-colored  and  diflera 
conspicuously  from  the  female,  as  with  some  dragon- Qles  and 
many  butterflies,  it  is  probable  that  he  owes  his  colors  to  sexual 
selection;  whilst  the  female  has  retained  a  primordial  or  very 
ancient  type  of  coloring,  slightly  modified  by  the  agencies  before 
explained.  But  in  some  cases  the  female  has  apparently  been 
made  obscure  by  variations  transmitted  to  her  aloue,  as  a  means 
of  direct  protection:  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  has  some- 
times been  made  brilUatkt,  so  as  to  imitate  other  protected  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  same  district.  When  the  sexes  resemble  each 
other  and  both  are  obscurely  colored,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  been  in  a  multitude  of  cases  so  colored  (or  the  sake  of  pro* 
tection.  So  it  Is  in  some  instances  when  both  are  brightly-col- 
ore'i,  for  they  thus  imitate  protected  species,  or  resemble  sur- 
rounding objects  such  as  flowers;  or  they  give  notice  to  their 
enemies  that  they  are  unpalatable.  In  other  cases  in  which  the 
sexes  resemble  each  other  and  are  both  brilliant,  especially  when 
the  colors  are  arranged  for  display,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
have  been  gained  by  the  male  sex  as  an  attraction,  and  have  been 
transferred  to  the  female.  We  are  more  especially  led  to  this 
conclusion  whenever  the  same  type  of  coloration  prevails  through- 
out a  whole  group,  and  we  find  that  the  males  of  some  species 
differ  widely  in  color  from  the  females,  whilst  others  differ 
slightly  or  not  at  all,  with  intermediate  gradations  connecting 
these  extreme  states. 

In  the  same  manner  as  bright  colors  have  often  been  partially 
transferred  from  the  males  to  the  females,  so  it  has  been  with 
the  extraordinary  horns  of  many  Lamellicorn  and  some  other 
beetles.  So  again,  the  sound-producing  organs  proper  to  the 
males  of  the  Homoptera  and  Orthoptera  have  generally  been 
transferred  in  a  rudimentary,  or  even  in  a  nearly  perfect  condi- 
tion, to  the  femileB;  yet  not  suiBciently  perfect  to  be  of  any  oat. 
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It  is  also  an  Interesting  fact,  aa  bearing  on  eexual  selection,  that 
the  atrldulating  organs  ol  certain  male  Orthoptera  are  not  fully 
developed  until  the  last  moult;  and  that  the  colors  of  certain 
male  dragon-flies  are  not  fully  developed  until  some  little  time 
after  their  emergence  from  the  pupal  state,  and  when  they  are 
ready  to  breed. 

Sexual  selection  implies  that  the  more  attractive  individuals 
are  preferred  hy  the  opposite  aex;  and  as  with  insects,  when 
the  sexes  differ,  it  is  the  male  which,  with  some  rar«  exceptions, 
is  the  more  ornamented,  and  departs  more  from  the  type  to 
which  the  species  belongs; — and  as  it  is  the  male  which  searches 
eagerly  for  the  female,  we  must  suppose  that  the  females  habitual- 
ly or  occasionally  prefer  the  more  beautiful  males,  and  that  these 
have  thus  acquired  their  beauty.  That  the  females  iu  most  or 
all  the  orders  would  have  the  power  of  rejecting  any  particular 
male,  is  probable  from  the  many  singular  contrivances  possessed 
by  the  males,  such  as  great  Jaws,  adhesive  cushions,  spines,  elon- 
gated legs,  &c.,  for  seizing  the  female;  for  these  contrivances 
show  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  act,  so  that  her  concur- 
rence would  seem  necessary.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the 
perceptive  powers  and  affections  of  various  Insects,  there  is  no 
antecedent  improbability  in  sexual  selection  having  come  largely 
into  play;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  on  thia  head, 
and  some  facts  are  opposed  to  the  belief.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  see  many  males  pursuing  the  same  female,  we  can  bardly 
believe  that  the  pairing  is  left  to  blind  chance — that  the  female 
exerts  no  choice,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  gorgeous  colors  or 
other  ornaments  with  which  the  male  Is  decorated. 

If  we  admit  that  the  females  of  the  Homoptera  and  Orthoptera 
appreciate  the  mueicat  tones  of  their  male  partners,  and  that  the 
various  instruments  have  been  perfected  through  sexual  selec- 
tion, there  is  little  improbability  in  the  females  of  other  insects 
appreciating  beauty  in  form  or  color,  and  consequently  in  such 
characters  having  been  thus  gained  by  the  males.  But  from  the 
circumstance  of  color  being  so  variable,  and  from  its  having  been 
80  often  modified  for  the  sake  of  protection,  it  Ls  difficult  to  decide 
in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  sexual  selection  has  played 
a  part.  This  is  more  especially  difficult  in  those  Orders,  such  as 
Orthoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleoplera,  in  which  the  two 
sexes  rarely  differ  much  In  color;  for  we  are  then  left  to  mere 
analogy.  With  the  Coleoptera,  however,  as  before  remarked,  it 
la  in  the  great  Lamellicorn  group,  placed  by  some  authors  at 
the  head  of  the  Order,  and  in  which  we  sometimes  see  a  mutual 
attachment  between  the  sexes,  that  we  find  the  males  of  some 
species  possessing  weapons  for  sexual  strife,  others  furnished 
with  wonderful  horns,  many  with  tslridulating  organs,  and  others 
ornamented  with  splendid  metalltc  tints,    Hence  it  seems  prob- 
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able  that  all  these  characters  have  been  gained  through  the  same 
means,  namely,  sexual  selection.  With  butterflies  we  have  the 
best  evidence,  as  the  males  sometimes  take  pains  to  display  their 
beautiful  colors;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  they  would  act  thus, 
unless  the  display  was  of  use  to  them  in  their  courtship. 

When  we  treat  of  Birds,  we  shall  see  that  they  present  in 
their  secondary  sexual  characters  the  closest  analogy  with  in- 
sects. Thus,  many  male  birds  are  highly  pugnacious,  and  some 
are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting  with  their  rivals. 
They  possess  organs  which  are  used  during  the  breeding-season 
for  producing  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  They  are  frequently 
ornamented  with  combs,  horns,  wattles  and  plumes  of  the  most 
diversified  kinds,  and  are  decorated  with  beautiful  colors,  all 
evidently  for  the  sake  of  display.  We  shall  find  that,  as  with 
insects,  both  sexes  in  certain  groups  are  equally  beautiful  and 
are  equally  provided  with  ornaments  which  are  usually  confined 
to  the  male  sex.  In  other  groups  both  sexes  are  equally  plain- 
colored  and  unornamented.  Lastly,  in  some  few  anomalous  cases, 
the  females  are  more  beautiful  than  the  males.  We  shall  often 
find,  in  the  same  group  of  birds,  every  gradation  from  no  difference 
between  the  sexes,  to  an  extreme  difference.  We  shall  see  that 
female  birds,  like  female  insects,  often  possess  more  or  less  plain 
traces  or  rudiments  of  characters  which  properly  belong  to  the 
males  and  are  of  use  only  to  them.  The  analogy,  indeed,  in  all 
these  respects  between  birds  and  insects  is  curiously  close.  What- 
ever explanation  applies  to  the  one  class  probably  applies  to  the 
other;  and  this  explanation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to 
show  in  further  detail,  is  sexual  selection. 
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SECONDARY  SEXUAL  CHARACTERS  OF  FISHES,  AMPHIBIANS. 
AND   REPTILES. 


Fishes:  Courtship  and  Imttles  of  the  males— Larger  size  of  the  females 
— ^Males,  bright  colors  and  ornamental  appendages;  other  strange 
characters— Colors  and  appendasea  acquired  by  the  males  during 
the  breedlng-sfasoii  aJoii«j— Fishes  with  both  sexes  brilliantly  colored 
— Protective  colors— The  lesis  conspicuous  colors  of  the  female  can- 
not be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  protection— Male  fishes 
huilcling^  neata,  and  taking:  charge  of  I  he  ova  and  younjr.  Amphib- 
ians: Differences  In  structure  and  color  between  the  sexes—Vocal 
rgaxis.  Reptiles:  Chelorlans— Crocodiles— Snakes,  colors  In  some 
lases  protective — LIzardd,  battles  of— Ornamental  appendages- 
Strange  differences  in  structure  between  the  »exe»~Colors— Sexual 
differences  almost  as  great  as  with  birds. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  great  sub-kingdom  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata,  and  will  commence  with  the  lowest  class,  that  of  Fishes. 
The  males  of  the  Plagiostoraoiis  fishes  (sharks,  rays)  and  ol 
Chlmasroid  fishes  are  provided  with  claspers  which  serve  to  retain 
the  female.  like  the  various  structures  possessed  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  Besides  the  claBpers,  the  males  of  many  rays 
have  clusters  of  strong  sharp  spines  on  their  heads,  and  several 
rows  along  "the  upper  outer  surface  of  their  pectoral  fins."  These 
are  present  in  the  males  of  some  species,  which  have  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  smooth.  They  are  only  temporarily  developed 
dtiriug  the  breeding-season;  and  Dr.  Giinther  suspects  that  they 
are  brought  into  action  as  prehensile  organs  by  the  doubling  in- 
wards and  downwards  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  It  Is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  females  and  not  the  males  of  some  spe- 
cies, as  of  Rala  clavata,  have  their  backs  studded  with  large  hook- 
formed  spines.* 

The  males  alone  of  the  capelin  (Mallotua  villosua,  one  of  Sal- 
monidse),  are  provided  with  a  ridge  of  closely-set,  brush-like 


»  Tarrell's  'Hist,  of  British  Fishes,'  vol.  11.  1S3C.  pp.  417,  425,  43(5.  Dr. 
Ounther  informs  me  that  the  spines  in  R.  clavata  are  peculiar  to  th» 
female 
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scales,  by  the  aid  of  which  two  males,  one  on  each  side,  hold  the 
female,  whilst  she  runs  with  great  swiftness  on  the  sandy  beach, 
and  there  deposits  her  spawn.'  The  widely  distinct  Monacanthus 
scopas  presents  a  somewhat  analogous  structure.  The  male,  as 
Dr.  Gflnther  informs  me,  has  a  cluster  of  stiff,  straight  spines, 
like  those  of  a  comb,  on  the  sides  of  the  tail;  and  these  in  a 
specimen  six  inches  long  were  nearly  one  and  a  half  Inches  in 
length;  the  female  has  in  the  same  place  a  cluster  of  bristles, 
which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a  tooth-brush.  In  another 
species,  M.  peronii,  the  male  has  a  brush  like  that  possessed  by 
the  female  of  the  last  species,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  tail  in  the 
female  are  smooth.  In  some  other  species  of  the  same  genu^  Uxq 
tail  can  be  perceived  to  be  a  little  roughened  in  the  male  and  per- 
fectly smooth  in  the  female;  and  lastly  in  others,  both  sexes  have 
smooth  sides. 

The  males  of  many  fish  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
Thus  the  male  stickleback  (Gasterosteus  lelurus)  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "mad  with  delight,"  when  the  female  comes  out  of  her 
hiding-place  aud  surveys  the  nest  which  he  has  made  for  her. 
"He  darts  round  her  In  every  dlr,eQtiop,  then  to  Jiis  accumulated 
"materials  for  the  nest,  then  back  again  in  an  instant;  and  as 
"she  does  not  advance  he  endeavors  to  pu'sh  her  with  his  snout, 
"and  then  tries  to  pull  her  by  the  tail  and  side  spine  to  the  nest."* 

The  males  are  said  to  be  polygamists;*  they  are  extraordinarily 
bold  and  pugnacious,  whilst  "the  females  are  quite  pacific. "  Their 
battles  are  at  times  desperate;  "for  these  puny  combatants  fasten 
"tight  on  each  other  for  several  seconds,  tumbling  over  and  over 
"again,  until  their  strength  appears  completely  exhausted."  Witli 
the  rough-tailed  stickleback  (G.  trachurus)  the  males  whilst  fight- 
ing swim  round  and  round  each  other,  biting  and  endeavoring  to 
pierce  each  other  with  their  raised  lateral  spines.  The  same 
writer  adds,'  "the  bjte  of  these  little  furies  is  very  severe.  They 
"also  use  their  lateral  spines  with  such  fatal  efTect,  that  I  have 
"seen  one  during  a  battle  absolutely  rip  his  opponent  Quite  open, 
"so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and  died."  When  a  fish  is  con- 
quered, "his  gallant  bearing  forsakes  him;  bis  gay  colors  fade 
"away;  and  he  hides  his  disgrace  among  his  peaceable  cowpan- 
"ions,  but  is  for  some  time  the  constant  object  of  his  conqueror's 
"persecution." 

The  male  salmon  is  as  pugnacious  as  the  little  stickleback; 
and  so  is  the  male  trout,  as  I  hear  from  Dr.  Gflnther,    Mr.  Shav 


*  The  American  Naturallat,'  April,  1871,  p.  110. 

■  See  Mr.  R.  Warinston'a  luterestine  articles  in  'Annals  and  Maer.  of 
Nat.  Hist.'  Oct.  1S52,  aud  Nov.,  1855. 

*  Nqel  Humphreys,  'River  Gardens,'  1867. 

»  Loudon's  'Mag.  of  Nat.  History,'  vol.  iii.  1830,  p.  821. 
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"in  a  dying  state."'  Mr.  Buist  informs  me,  that  in  June,  1868, 
the  keeper  of  the  Stormontfleld  breeding-ponds  visited  the  north- 
em  Tyne  and  found  about  300  dead  salmon,  all  of  which  with  one 
exception  were  males;  and  he  was  convinced  that  they  had  lost 
their  lives  by  fighting. 


Figr.  28.     Head  of  female  salmon. 

The  most  curious  point  about  the  male  salmon  is  that  during 
the  breeding-season,  besides  a  slight  change  in  color,  "the  lower 
"jaw  elongates,  and  a  cartilaginous  projection  turns  upwards 
"from  the  point,  which,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  occupies  a 
"deep  cavity  between  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw."' 
(Pigs.  27  and  28.)    In  our  salmon  this  change  of  structure  lasts 

•  'The  Field.'  June  29th,  1867.  For  Mr.  Shaw's  statement,  see  'Edin- 
burgli  Review,'  1843.  Another  experienced  observer  (Scrope's  'Days  of 
Salmon  Fishingr.'  p.  60)  remarks  that  like  the  staff,  the  male  would,'  If 
he  could,  keep  all  other  males  away. 

'  Yarrell,  'History  of  British  Fishes,'  vol.  ii.  1836,  p.  10, 
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only  during  tbe  breeding-season;  but  in  the  Salmo  lycaodon  of 
N.-W.  Amtrica  the  change,  as  Mr.  J.  K.  Lorii'  believes,  ig  perma- 
nent, and  best  marked  in  the  older  males  which  have  previously 
ascended  the  rivers.  In  these  old  males  the  jaw  becomes  de- 
veloped into  an  immense  hook-like  projection,  and  the  teeth 
grow  into  regiilar  fangs,  often  more  than  half  an  Inch  in  length. 
With  the  European,  salmon,  according  to  Mr.  Liloyd,"  the  tem- 
porary hook-IIke  structure  aervea  to  strengthen  and  protect  the 
jaws,  when  one  male  charges  another  with  wonderful  violence; 
but  the  greatly  developed  teeth  of  the  male  American  salmon 
may  be  compared  with  the  tusks  of  many  male  mammals,  and 
they  indicate  an  offensive  ratlier  than  a  protective  purpose. 

The  salmon  is  not  the  only  fish  in  which  the  teeth  differ  in 
the  two  sexes;  as  this  is  the  case  with  many  rays.  In  the 
thornhack  (Raia  clavata)  the  adult  male  has  sharp,  pointed 
teeth,  directed  backwards,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  broad 
and  fiat,  and  form  a  pavement;  so  that  these  teeth  differ  in  the 
two  sexes  of  the  same  species  more  than  is  usual  in  distinct 
genera  of  the  same  family.  The  teeth  of  the  male  become  sharp 
only  when  he  is  aduU;  whilst  young  they  are  broad  and  flat 
like  those  of  the  female.  As  so  frequently  occurs  with  secondary 
sexual  characters,  both  sexes  of  seme  species  of  rays  (for  instance 
R.  batls),  when  adult,  possess  sharp  pointed  teeth;  and  here  a 
character,  proper  to  and  primarily  gained  by  the  male,  appears 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  both  sexes.  The 
teeth  are  likewise  pointed  in  both  sexes  of  R.  maculata,  but  only 
when  quite  adult;  the  males  acquiring  them  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  females.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  analogous  cases 
in  certain  birds,  in  which  the  male  acquires  the  plumage  common 
to  both  sexes  when  adult,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than  does 
the  female.  With  other  species  of  rays  the  males  even  when  old 
never  possess  sharp  teeth,  and  consequently  the  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  provided  with  broad,  flat  teeth  like  those  of  the  young, 
and  like  those  of  the  mature  females  of  the  above-mentioned 
species,'"  As  the  rays  are  bold,  strong  and  voracious  tish,  we  may 
suspect  that  the  males  require  their  sharp  teeth  for  fighting  with 
their  rivals;  but  as  they  possess  many  parts  modified  and  adapted 
for  the  prehension  of  the  female,  it  is  possible  that  their  teeth 
may  he  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  size,  M.  Carbonuier"  maintains  that  the  female  oC 
almost  all  fishes  is  larger  than  the  male;    and  Dr.  Oiinther  doea 


•  'The  Naturalist  in  Vancouver's  lelana,"  vol.  1.  1836,  p.  54. 
»  'Scandinavian  Adventures,'  vol.  L  1S54,  pp.  lOO,  104. 
w  See  YarrelJ'Ji  account  of  the  rays  in  tiis  'Hiat.  of  British  FlaheVr' 
VOL  ii.  1S36,  p.  41<i,  with  an  excellent  fl^ure,  and  p.  422,  432, 
**  Ai  quoted  In  'The  Farmer,'  186$,  p.  369. 
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not  know  of  a  single  inetance  In  which  the  male  is  actually 
larger  than  the  female.  With  some  Cyprinodonts  the  male  is 
not  even  half  as  large.  Aa  in  many  kiads  ol  fisbea  the  males 
habitually  fight  together,  It  Is  surprising  that  they  have  not  gen- 
erally become  larger  and  stronger  than  the  females  through  the 
effects  of  sexual  selection.  The  males  suffer  from  their  small 
size,  for  according  to  M.  Carbonnier,  they  are  liable  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  females  of  their  own  flpecies  when  carnlvorouHi 


h:»9^S»^ 


Fig.  29.    CftlUonymus  lyra.    Upper  flpure.  male:    lower  figure,  female. 
N.  B.     The  lower  figoire  ia  more  reduced  than  (he  upper. 

and  no  doubt  by  other  specieE.  Increased  size  must  be  in  some 
manner  of  more  importance  to  the  females,  than  strengtli  and 
size  are  to  the  males  for  fighting  with  other  males;  and  this 
perhaps  is  to  allow  of  the  production  of  a  vas?t  number  of  ova. 

In  many  speciea  the  male  alone  la  ornamented  with  bright 
colors;  or  these  are  much  brighter  In  the  male  than  the  female. 
The  male,  also.  Is  sometimes  provided  with  appendages  whicft  ap- 
pear to  i>e  of  no  more  use  to  him  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life,  than  are  the  tall  feathers  to  the  peacoclf.  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  the  following  facts  to  the  kindnesB  of  Dr.  Giinther. 
There  Is  reason  to  suspect  that  many  tropical  flshea  differ  sexually 
in  color  and  structure;  and  there  are  some  striking  cases  with 
our  British  flshea.    The  male  CalUonymuB  lyra  haa  been  called 
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the  gemmeouB  dragonet  "from  ita  brilliant  gem-like  colors." 
Wben  fresh  caught  from  the  sea  the  body  ts  yellow  of  various 

Iahadea,  striped  and  spotted  wltii  vivid  l)lue  on  the  head;  the 
dorsal  flua  are  pale  brown  with  dark  longitudinal  bands;  the 
ventral,  caudal,  and  anal  ftns  being  bluiflh-hlack.  The  female, 
or  sordid  dragonet,  was  considered  by  Linnaeus,  and  by  many 
subsequent  naturallats,  aa  a  distinct  species;  It  is  of  a  dingy  red- 
dish-brown, with  the  dorsal  fin  brown  and  the  other  fine  white. 


30.    Xlphophorua  Hellerll.    Upper  figure,  male;  .lower  figure, 
female. 

The  sexes  differ  also  in  the  proportional  size  of  the  head  and 
mouth,  and  in  the  position  of  the  eyes;"  but  the  most  striking  dif- 
ference is  the  extraordinary  elongation  in  the  male  (fig,  29)  of 
the  dorsal  fin.  Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent  remarks  that  this  '^singular 
"appendage  appears  from  ray  observations  of  the  species  in  con- 
"finement,  to  be  subservient  to  the  same  end  as  the  wattles, 
"crests,  and  other  abnormal  adjuncts  of  the  male  in  gallinaceous 
"birds,  for  the  purpose  of  fascinating  their  mates."'*  The  young 
males  resemble  the  adult  females  in  structure  and  color.  Through- 
out the  genus  Callfonymus,"  the  male  is  generally  much  more 
brightly  spotted  ttian  the  female,  and  in  several  species,  not  only 
the  dorsal,  but  the  anal  fin  is  much  elongated  in  the  males. 

^  I  have  drawn  up  thla  description  from  Yarrell's  'British  Fishes,' 
vol.  1.  1S36,  pp.  261  and  296. 

"  'Nature.'  July.  1S73,  p.  JJS4. 

**  "Catalogue  of  Aeanth.  Fishes  in  the  Brltlah  Miiaetim,'  by  Dr.  Oun- 
ther,  1861.  pp.  138-151. 
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The  male  of  the  Cottua  scorpius,  or  sea-acorpion,  is  slenderer 
and  smaller  than  the  female.  There  is  also  a  great  difference 
in  color  between  them.  It  is  diflicult,  as  Mr.  Lloyd*-''  remarks, 
"for  any  one,  who  has  not  oeea  this  fish  during  the  spawning- 
"seasoTij  when  itf?  hues  are  hrighteat,  to  conceive  the  admixture 
"of  brilliant  colors  with  which  it,  in  other  respects  so  ill-favored, 
"is  at  that  time  adorned."  Both  sexes  of  the  Labrue.  mixtua, 
although  very  different  in  color,  are  beautiful;  the  male  being 
orange  with  bright  blue  stripes,  and  the  female  bright  red  with 
some  black  spots  on  the  back. 

la  the  very  distinct  family  of  the  Cyprinodontidga— inhabitants 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  foreign  lands — the  sexes  sometimes  differ 
much  in  various  characters.  In  the  male  of  the  Mollienesia  peten- 
ensla,'*  the  dorsal  fin  is  greatly  developed  and  is  marked  with  a 
row  of  large,  round,  ocellated,  bright-colored  spots;  whilst  the 
same  fin  in  ihe  female  is  smaller,  of  a  different  shape,  and 
marked  only  with  irregularly  curved  brown  spots.  In  the  male 
the  basal  margin  of  the  anal  fln  is  also  a  little  produced  and  dark 
colored.  In  the  male  of  an  allied  form,  the  Xiphophorus  Helleril 
(fig.  30),  the  inferior  margin  of  the  caudal  fln  Is  developed  into 
a  long  filament,  which,  as  I  hear  from  Dr.  Giinther,  is  striped  with 
bright  colors.  This  filament  does  not  contain  any  muscles,  and 
apparently  cannot  be  of  any  direct  use  to  the  fish.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  CallionymuR,  the  males  whilst  young  resemble  the 
adult  females  in  color  and  structure.  Sexual  differences  such  as 
these  may  be  strictly  compared  with  those  which  are  so  frequent 
with  gallinaceous  birds." 

In  a  siluroid  fish,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America, 
the  PlecoBtomus  Larbatus"'  (fig.  31),  the  male  has  its  mouth  and 
inter- operculum  fringed  with  a  beard  of  stiff  hairs,  of  which  the 
female  shows  hardly  a  trace.  These  hairs  are  of  the  nature  of 
Bc^les.  In  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  Koft  flexible  ten- 
tacles project  from  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  the  male,  which 
are  absent  in  the  female.  These  tentacles  are  prolongations  of 
the  true  skin,  antl  therefore  are  not  homologous  with  the  stiff 
hairs  of  the  former  species;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
both  serve  the  same  purpose.  What  this  purpose  may  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture:  ornament  does  not  here  seem  probable, 
but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  stiff  hairs  and  Hexible  filaments 
can  be  useful  in  any  ordinary  way  to  the  males  alone.    In  that 
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«  'Game  Birds  of  Sweden,'  &c.  1867,  p.  466. 

"  With  respect  to  this  and  the  following  species  I  am  Indebted  to 
Dr.  Gunther  for  Information:  se^,  also,  his  paper  on  the  "Fishee  of 
Central  Amerir-a,"  in  'TrnnRacl.  Zoolop.  Soc*  vol.  v1.  ISCS,  p.  485. 

"  Dr.  Gunther  makes  this  remark;  'Catalogue  of  Fiehfs  In  the  British 
Museum."  vol.  lil.  ISCI.  p.  141. 

-•See  Dr.  Gunther  on  this  genus,  in  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Boc'  1S68,  p.  332. 
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Strange  monster,  tlie  Chimera  monstrosa,  the  male  has  a  hook- 
shaped  bone  on  the  top  of  the  head,  directed  forwards,  with  Its 
end  rounded  and  covered  with  aharp  spines;  Ln  the  female  "this 
"crown  is  altogether  absent,"  but  what  Its  use  may  be  to  the  male 
is  tttterly  unknown." 

The  Btructurea  as  yet  referred  to  are  permanent  In  the  male 
after  he  has  arrived  at  maturity;  but  with  some  Blennles,  and  in 
another  allied  genus,-"^  a  crest  la  developed  on  the  head  of  the 
male  only  during  the  breeding-aeason,  and  the  body  at  the  same 
time  becomes  more  brightly-colored.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  crest  serves  as  a  temporary  sexual  ornament,  for  the 
female  does  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  it.  In  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  both  sexes  possess  a  crest,  and  in  at  least  one  species 
neither  sex  is  thus  provided.  In  many  of  the  Chromidae,  for 
instance  in  Geophagus  and  especially  in  Cichia,  the  males,  as  1 
hear  from  Professor  Agassiz.-'  have  a  conspicuous  protuberance 
on  the  forehead,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  females  and  In 
the  young  males.  Professor  Agassiz  adds,  "I  have  often  observed 
"these  Qshes  at  the  time  of  spawning  when  the  protuberance  is 
"largest,  and  at  other  seasons  when  it  is  totally  wanting,  and 
"the  two  sexes  show  no  difference  whatever  in  the  outline  of 
"the  profile  of  the  head.  I  never  could  ascertain  that  it  subserves 
"any  special  function,  and  the  Indiana  on  the  Amazon  know 
"nothing  about  its  use."  These  protuberances  resemble,  in  their 
periodical  appearance,  the  fleshy  caruncles  on  the  heads  of  certain 
birds;  but  whether  they  serve  as  ornaments  must  remain  at 
present  doubtful. 

I  hear  from  Professor  Ag.issiz  and  Dr.  Giinther,  that  the  males 
of  those  fishes,  which  differ  permanently  in  color  from  the  fe- 
malea,  often  become  more  brilliant  during  tbe  breeding-season. 
This  la  likewise  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  fishes,  the  sexes  of 
which  are  Identical  in  color  at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
tench,  roach,  and  perch  may  be  given  as  instances.  The  male 
salmon  at  this  season  is  "marked  on  the  cheeks  with  orango- 
"colored  stripes,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  I^abrus,  and 
"the  body  partakes  of  a  golden  orange  tinge.  The  females  are 
"dark  in  color,  and  are  commonly  called  black-flsh."--"  An  anal- 
ogous and  even  greater  change  takes  place  with  the  Salrao  erio.x 
or  bull  trout;    the  males  of  tbe  char  (S,  umbla)  are  likewise  at 


"  F.  Buckland,  In  'Land  and  Water,'  July.  1868,  p.  377.  with  a  flgrure. 
Many  other  cases  could  be  ax3deJ  of  structures  peculiar  to  the  maJe. 
of  which  the  uses  are  not  known. 

»  Dr.  Gunther,  'Catalogue  of  Fishes.'  vol.  ill.  pp.  221  and  240. 

» See,  also,  'A  Journey  In  Brazil,'  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Ag^assiz,  ISRS, 
p.  220. 

»  Yarrell,  'BrltlBh  Fishes,"  vol.  *.   \S%,  pp.  10,  12.  35. 
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this  season  rather  brighter  in  color  than,  the  femalcB."  The 
colors  of  the  pilie  {Ebox  reticulatua)  of  the  United  States,  especi- 
ally of  the  male,  become,  during  the  breeding-season,  exceedingly 
intense,  brilliant,  and  iridescent."  Another  striking  inatanee  out 
of  many  is  afforded  by  the  male  sticltleback  (Gasterosteus  leiu- 
rua),  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Warington,**  as  being  then  "beaii- 
"tiful  beyond  description."  The  baclt  and  eyes  of  the  female  are 
simply  brown,  and  the  belly  white.  The  eyes  of  the  male,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  "of  the  moat  apleadid  green,  having  a  metallic 
"tuBter  like  the  green  teathers  of  some  humming-birds.  The 
"throat  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  crimaon,  the  back  of  an  ashy- 
"green,  and  the  whole  liah  appears  as  though  it  were  somewhat 
"translucent  and  glowed  with  an  internal  incandescence."  After 
the  breeding-season  these  colors  all  change,  the  throat  and  belly 
become  of  a  paler  red,  the  back  more  green,  and  the  glowing  tints 
subside. 

With  respect  to  the  courtship  of  flehee,  other  casea  have  been 
obaerved  since  the  first  edition  of  this  l>ook  appeared,  besides  that 
already  given  of  the  stickleback.  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent  says  that  the 
male  of  the  Labrua  mJxtus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  differs  in 
color  from  the  female,  makes  "a  deep  hollow  in  the  sand  of  the 
"tank,  and  then  endeavors  in  the  most  persuasive  manner  to  In- 
"duce  a  female  of  the  same  species  to  share  it  with  him,  awiin- 
"ming  backwards  and  forwards  between  her  and  the  completed 
"neat,  and  plainly  exhibiting  the  greatest  anxiety  for  her  to  fol- 
"lo"W."  The  males  of  the  Cantharus  Uneatus  become,  during  the 
.breeding-season,  of  deep  leaden-black;  they  then  retire  from 
the  shoal,  and  excavate  a  hollow  as  a  nest,  "Each  male  now 
"mounts  vigilant  guard  over  hia  respective  holiow,  and  vigor- 
"oualy  attacks  and  drives  away  any  other  flsh  of  the  same  sex, 
"Towarda  hia  companions  of  the  opposite  sex  his  conduct  is  far 
"different;  many  of  the  latter  are  now  distended  with  spawn,  aud 
"these  he  endeavors  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  lure  aingrly 
"to  hlB  prepared  hollow,  and  there  to  deposit  the  myriad  ova  with 
"which  they  are  laden,  which  he  then  protects  aud  guards  wlUi 
"the  greatest  care."-" 

A  more  striking  case  of  oourtship,  as  well  as  of  display,  by  the 
males  of  a  Chinese  Macropua  has  been  given  by  M.  Carfaonnier, 
who  carefully  observed  these  flshes  under  confinement.-'  The 
males  are  most  beautifully  colored,  more  so  than  the  females. 
During  the  breeding-season  they  contend  for  the  poaaesslon  of 


»=  W.  Thompson,  In  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,'  vol,  vL  1841, 
p.  440. 
*♦  'The  American  Agriculturist,*  ISflS,  p.  100. 
■»  'Annalfl  and  Mag-,  of  Nat.  Hist.*  Oct.  1868. 
«  'Nature,'  May,  1873.  p.  35. 
^  'Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Acciimat.'  Paris,  July,  1869,  and  Jan,  1870, 
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the  females,  and,  in  the  act  of  rourlshlp,  expand  their  fina, 
which  are  spotted  and  ornamented  willi  Ijrightly  <;olored  rayti, 
iin  the  same  manner,  according  to  M.  Carbonnler,  as  the  peacock. 
They  then  also  bound  about  the  females  with  much  vivacity,  and 
appear  by  "I'etala^e  de  leurs  vives  couleurs  chercher  k  atlirer 
"I'attention  des  feraelles,  leBquellea  ne  paraissaient  iudiff§rente3 
"k  ce  manfige,  ellfts  nagealent  avec  une  molle  lenteur  vers  lea 
"males  et  seniblaient  se  complaire  dans  ieur  voisinage."  After 
the  male  has  won  bis  bride,  he  makes  a  little  disc  of  troth  by 
blowing  air  and  mucus  out  of  his  month.  He  then  collects  the 
fertilized  ova,  dropped  by  the  ftmale,  in  his  mouth;  and  this 
caused  M.  Carbonnler  much  alarm,  as  he  thought  that  they  wore 
going  to  be  devoured.  But  the  male  soon  deposits  them  in  the 
disc  of  froth,  afterwards  guarding  them,  repairing  the  froth,  and 
taking  care  of  the  young  when  hatched.  I  mention  these  par- 
licular.H  because,  a*  we  shall  presently  see,  there  are  fishes,  the 
males  of  which  hatch  their  eggs  in  their  mouths;  and  ihoee  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution  might  ask 
how  could  such  a  habit  have  originated;  but  the  diflicuJty  la 
much  diminished  when  we  know  that  there  are  fishes  which  thus 
collect  and  carry  the  eggs;  for  tf  delayed  by  any  cause  in  de- 
positing them,  the  habit  of  hatching  them  in  their  mouths  might 
have  been  acquired. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  The  case  stands 
thus:  female  fishes,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  willingly  spawn 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  males;  and  the  males  never  fertilize 
the  ova  except  in  the  presence  of  the  females.  The  males  fight 
for  the  poaseaeion  of  the  females.  la  many  spedes,  the  males 
whilst  young  resemble  the  femalea  in  color;  but  when  adult 
become  much  more  brilliant,  and  retain  their  colors  throughout 
life.  In  other  species  the  males  become  brighter  than  the  females 
and  otherwise  morp  highly  (irnaroented,  only  during  the  season 
of  love.  The  males  sedulouiily  court  the  females,  and  in  one 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  take  paina  in  displaying  their  beauty 
before  them.  Can  it  be  believed  that  they  would  thus  act  to  no 
purpose  during  their  courtship?  And  this  would  be  the  case. 
unless  the  females  exert  some  choice  and  select  those  males  which 
please  or  excite  them  most.  If  the  female  exerts  such  choice,  all 
the  above  facts  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  males  become  at  once 
intelligible  by  the  aid  of  sexual  selection. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  this  view  of  the  bright  colors 
of  certain  male  fishes  having  been  acquired  through  sexual  selec- 
tion can,  through  the  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of  characters 
to  both  sexes,  be  extended  to  those  groups  in  which  the  males  and 
females  are  brilliant  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  degree  and 
manner.  In  such  a  genus  as  Labrus,  which  includes  some  of  the 
most  splendid   fishes   in  the  world— for  instance,  the  Peacock 
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LabniB  (L.  pavo),  described,'*  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  as 
formed  of  polished  scales  of  gold,  encrusting  lapla-lazull,  rubies, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  amethysts — we  may,  with  much  prob- 
ability, accept  this  belief;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  sexes  in 
at  least  one  species  of  the  genus  differ  greatly  in  color.  With  some 
fishes,  as  with  many  of  the  lowest  animals,  splendid  colors  may 
be  tbe  direct  result  of  the  nature  of  their  tissues  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding conditions,  withont  the  aid  of  selection  of  any  kind. 
The  gold-flsh  (Cyprinus  auratiia),  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the 
goWen  variety  of  the  common  carp,  is  perhaps  a  case  in  poinl, 
as  it  may  owe  its  splendid  colors  to  a  single  abrupt  v&.riation, 
due  to  the  conditions  to  "which  this  flsh  has  been  subjected  under 
conflneraent.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  these  colors 
have  been  intensified  through  artificial  selection,  as  this  species 
has  been  carefully  bred  in  China  from  a  remote  period."  Under 
natural  conditions  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  beings  so  highly 
organized  as  fishes,  and  which  live  under  such  complex  rela- 
tions, should  become  brilliantly  colored  without  suffering  some 
evil  or  receiving  some  benel^t  from  so  great  a  change,  and  con- 
sequently without  the  intervention  of  natural  selection. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  in  regard  to  the  many  fishes, 
both  sexes  of  which  are  splendidly  colored?  Mr.  Wallace'"  be- 
lieves that  the  species  which  frequent  reefs,  where  corals  and 
other  brightly-colored  orgfinlsms  abound,  are  brightly  colored  in 
order  to  escape  detection  by  their  enemies;  but  according  to  my 
recollection  they  were  thus  rendered  highly  conspicuous,  in 
the  fresh-watera  of  the  tropics  there  are  no  brilliantly-colored 
corals  or  other  organisms  for  the  fishes  lo  resemble;  yet  many 
species  in  the  Amazons  ai*e  beautifully  colored,  and  many  of  the 
carnivorous  Cyprinidcie  in  India  are  ornamented  with  "bright 
"longitudinal  lines  of  varioTis  tints. "^^  Mr.  M'Cleliand,  in  de- 
scribing these  fishes,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  "the  peculiar 


»  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  in  'Diet.  Class,  d'Hlat,  Nat.'  tom.  ix.  1826, 
p.  151. 

•"''  Owing  to  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  Jn  my  work  'On  the 
Variation  of  Animala  under  DomeslJcation,'  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers  ("Chi- 
nese Notes  and  Queries,"  Aug.  1868,  jj.  123)  has  Bearclied  the  luirient 
Chinese  encyclopedias.  He  finds  that  gotd-fish  were  first  reared  In  con- 
finement durlne  the  Sung  Dynasty,  which  commenced  A.  D.  9fiO,  In 
the  year  Wi^  these  fishes  abounded.  In  another  place  It  Is  said  that 
since  tlie  year  ILiS  there  has  been  "'produced  at  Ilangchow  a  variety 
"called  tbe  flre-fiah,  from  Its  intensely  red  color.  It  is  universally  ad- 
"mired,  and  there  is  not  a  household  where  It  la  not  cultivated,  In 
"rivalry  aa  to  its  color,  and  as  a  source  of  profit." 

»  'Westminster  Review.'  July,  IW,  p.  7. 

"  'Indian  Cyprtnldue."  l^y  Mr.  J.  MClellaml,  'Asiatic  ResearcheB,'  vol. 
».ix.  part  il.  1S39,  p.  230. 
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"brilliancy  of  their  colors"  serves  as  "a  better  mark  lor  klag- 
"flBhere,  temB,  and  other  birds  which  are  destined  to  keep  the 
"number  of  these  fishes  in  check;"  but  at  the  present  day  few 
naturaliBtB  will  admit  that  any  animal  has  been  made  conspicuous 
as  an  aid  to  ita  own  deHlruclion.  It  is  poseible  that  certain  flshea 
may  have  been  rendered  conspicuonB  In  order  to  warn  birds  and 
beasta  of  prey  that  they  were  unpalatable,  aB  explained  when 
treating  of  caterpillars;  but  it  is  not,  1  believe,  known  that  any 
fish,  at  leaEt  any  freeh-water  fiah,  is  rejected  from  being  distaste- 
ful to  fish-devouring  animals.  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
view  in  regard  to  the  fishes,  of  which  both  sexes  are  brilJiantly 
colored.  Is  that  their  colors  were  acquired  by  the  males  as  a 
sexual  ornament,  and  were  transferred  equally,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  other  sex. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether,  when  the  male  differs  in  a 
marked  manner  from  the  female  in  color  or  in  other  ornameuts, 
he  alone  has  been.  modiii>2d,  the  variations  being  inherited  by  his 
male  offspring  alone;  or  whether  the  female  has  been  specially 
modifled  and  rendered  incoaspScuoua  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
such  modificatioiiB  being  inherited  only  by  the  females.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  doubt  that  color  has  been  gained  by  many  fishes 
as  a  protection:  no  one  can  examine  the  speckled  upper  surface 
of  a  flounder,  and  overlook  its  resemblance  to  the  sandy  bed  of 
the  sea  on  which  it  lives.  Certain,  fishes,  moreover,  can  through 
the  actiou  of  the  nervous  system,  change  their  colors  in  adapta- 
tion to  surrounding  objects,  and  that  within  a  short  time."  One 
of  the  most  striking  instances  ever  recorded  of  an  animal  being 
protected  by  its  color  (as  far  as  it  ean  be  judged  of  in  preserved 
speclmenB),  as  well  as  by  its  form,  la  that  given  by  Dr.  Giinther" 
ol  a  pipe-fish,  which,  with  Its  reddish  streaming  filaments,  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Sea-weed  to  which  it  cllngB  with 
its  prehensile  tail.  But  the  ciuestion  now  under  consideration  is 
whether  the  females  alone  have  been  modified  for  this  abject. 
We  can  see  that  one  «ex  will  not  be  modifled  tlirough  natural  se- 
lection for  the  sake  of  protection  more  than  the  other,  supposing 
both  to  vary,  unless  one  sex  is  exposed  for  a  longer  period  to 
danger,  or  has  less  power  of  escaping  from  such  danger  than  the 
other;  aud  it  does  not  appear  that  with  fishes  the  sexes  differ  in 
these  respects.  As  far  as  there  is  any  difference,  the  males,  from 
being  generally  smaller  and  from  wandering  more  about,  are 
exposed  to  greater  danger  than  the  females;  and  yet,  when  the 
sexes  differ,  the  males  are  almost  always  the  more  conspicuously 
colored.  The  ova  are  fertilized  immediately  after  being  deposited; 
and  when  this  process  lasts  for  several  days,  as  in  the  case  of 


"G.  Pouchet,  L'Institut.  Nov.  1,  1871.  p.  184, 
»  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1S65.  p.  327.  pi.  xlv.  and  xv. 
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the  salmon,"  the  female,  during  the  ^rhole  time,  Is  attended  hr 
the  male.  After  the  tjva  are  feitilized  they  are,  In  most  cas*s, 
left  tinprdtected  by  both  parents,  so  that  the  males  and  females, 
as  far  as  oviposition  is  concerned,  are  equally  exposed  to  danger, 
and  both  are  equally  important  for  (he  production  of  fertile  ova; 
consequently  the  more  or  less  brtghtly-colored  indiridtials  at 
either  sex  would  he  equally  liable  to  he  destroyed  or  preserred, 
and  both  would  have  an  e<iital  infinence  on  the  colors  of  thcfr  off- 
spring. 

Certain  fishes,  belonging  to  several  families,  make  nests,  and 
some  of  them  take  care  of  their  young  when  hatched.  Both 
sexes  of  the  bright  colored  Crenilabrus  massa  and  mclops  work 
together  in  building  their  nests  with  sea-weed,  shells,  Ac."  Bnt 
the  males  of  certain  fishes  do  all  the  work,  and  afterwards  take 
exclusive  charge  of  the  young.  This  is  the  case  with  the  dnii- 
colored  gobies,'*  In-  which  the  sexes  are  not  known  to  differ  in 
color,  and  likewise  with  the  sticklebacks  (Gasterostens),  itt 
which  the  males  become  brilliantly  colored  during  the  spawning 
season.  The  male  of  the  smooth-tafled  stickleback  (G.  lelurus) 
performs  the  duties  of  a  nurse  with  exemplary  care  and  vigilance 
during  a  long  time,  and  Is  continually  employed  In  gently  leading 
back  the  young  to  the  nest,  when  they  stray  too  far.  He  conrage- 
ously  drives  away  all  enemies.  Including  the  females  of  his  own 
species.  It  would  Indeed  be  no  small  relief  to  the  male,  if  the  fe- 
male, after  depositing  her  eggs,  were  Immediately  devonred  by 
some  enemy,  for  he  Is  forced  Incessantly  to  drive  her  from  the 
nest." 

The  males  of  certain  other  fishes  Inhabiting  South  America 
and  Ceylon,  belonging  to  two  distinct  Orders,  have  the  extraor- 
dinary habit  of  hatching  within,  their  mouths  or  branchial  cavi- 
ties, the  eggs  laid  by  the  females.**  I  am  Informed  by  Professor 
Agassiz  that  the  males  of  the  Amazonian  species  which  follow  tnis 
habit,  "not  only  are  generally  brighter  than  the  lemales,  but 
"the  difference  is  greater  at  the  spawning-season  than  at  any 
"other  time."  The  species  of  Geophagus  act  in  the  same  manner; 
and  In  this  genus,  a  conspicuous  protuberance  becomes  developed 
on  the  forehead  of  the  males  during  the  hrceding^season.    Wltli 
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•*  Yarrftll,  'British  Fishes,'  vol.  IL  p.  11. 

»  According  to  the  obsei-vatlona  of  M.  G-erbe;  «ee  Guntber's  'Record 
oi  Zoelog.  Literature,'  1S6S,  p.  1S4. 

•■  Cuvier.  'Regne  Animal."  vol.  li.  1S29.  p.  242. 

f  gee  Mr.  Warlngton'a  most  Interesting  description  of  the  habits-  of 
the  Gastcroflteufl  leiurlis,  iu  'Annala  aad  Mair-  «<£  ^a,t.  Utst.'  Novem- 
ber, ises. 

•*  Prof.  Wyman,  In  Troc.  Boston  Boa  of  Nat-  HUit.'  Bspt.  15,  1867. 
Also  Prof.  Turner,  In  'Journal  of  Anatomy  and  PhyS.'  Nov,  1,  1868, 
p.  "S.     Dr.  Gunther  has  likewise  described  other  cases. 
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the  various  species  of  Chromlds,  as  Professor  Agasslz  likewise 
informs  me,  sexual  diflerencea  in  color  may  be  observed,  "whetlier 
■'they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water  amcng  aquatic  plants,  or  deposit 
"them  in  holes,  leaving  them  to  come  out  without  further  care, 
"or  build  shallow  nests  in  the  river  mud,  over  which  they  sit,  as 
"our  Porootis  does.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  these  sitters 
"are  among  the  brightest  species  in  their  respective  families;  for 
"instance,  Hygrogonus  is  bright  green,  with  large  black  ocelli, 
"encircled  with  the  most  brilliant  red."  Whether  with  all  the 
species  of  Chromlds  it  is  the  male  alone  which  sits  on  the  eggs  is 
not  known.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  fact  of  the  eggs 
being  protected  or  unprotected  by  the  parents,  has  had  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  differences  in  color  between  the  sexes.  It 
Is  further  manifest,  in  all  ihe  cases  in  which  the  males  take 
exclusive  charge  of  the  nests  and  young,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  brighter-colored  males  would  be  far  more  influential  on 
the  character  of  the  race,  than  the  destruction  of  the  brighter- 
colored  females;  for  the  death  of  the  male  during  the  period  of 
incubation  or  nursing  would  entail  the  death  of  the  young,  so 
that  they  could  not  inherit  his  peculiarities;  yet.  in  many  of 
these  very  cases  the  males  are  more  conspicuouHly  colored  than 
the  females. 

In  most  of  the  Lophobranchii  (Pipe-flsh,  Hippocampi,  &c.)  the 
males  have  either  marsupial  packs  or  hemispherical  depressions 
on  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  ova  laid  by  the  female  are  batched. 
The  males  also  show  great  attachment  to  their  young."  The 
sexes  do  not  commonly  differ  much  in  color;  but  Dr.  Gflnther 
believes  that  the  male  Hippocampi  are  rather  brighter  than  the 
females.  The  genus  Solenostoma,  however,  offers  a  curious  ex- 
ceptional case,**  for  the  female  is  much  more  vividly-colored  and 
spotted  than  the  male,  and  she  alone  has  a  marsupial  sack  and 
hatches  the  eggs;  so  that  the  female  of  Solenostoma  differs  from 
all  the  other  Lophobranchii  in  this  latter  respect,  and  from  almost 
all  other  fishes,  in  being  ?nore  brightly-colored  than  the  male.  It 
is  improbable  that  this  remarkabJe  double  inversion  of  character  In 
the  female  should  be  an  accidental  coincidence.  As  the  males  of 
several  fishes,  which  take  exclusive  charge  of  the  eggs  and  young, 
are  more  brightly-colored  than  the  females,  and  as  here  the  fe- 
male Solenostoma  takes  the  same  charge  and  is  brighter  than  the 
male,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  conspicuous  colors  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  for  the  welfare  of  the 
oflspring,  must  be  in  some  manner  protective.     But  from  the 
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••Ywrell,  Hist,  of  British  Fishea,'  vol.  11.  1838.  pp.  329,  338, 

"  Dr,  Gunther.  since  publishing  an  account  of  this  species  in   'The 

Fishes  of  Zanzibar,'  by  Col.  Playfalr.  1866.  p.  137,  has  re-examined  the 

specimens,  and  has  given  me  the  above  Information. 
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large  numlser  of  fishes,,  of  wliicb  the  males  are  either  permanently 
or  periodically  brighter  than  the  females,  but  whose  life  Is  not  at 
all  more  Important  for  the  welfare  of  the  specieB  than  that  of 
the  female,  this  view  can  hardly  be  maintained.  When  we  treat 
of  birds  we  shall  meet  with  analogous  cases,  where  there  has  been 
a  complete  inversioii  of  the  usual  attributes  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
we  shall  then  give  what  appears  to  be  the  probable  explanation. 
namely,  that  the  males  have  selected  the  more  attractive  females, 
instead  of  the  latter  having  Belected,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  the  more  attractive  males. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  with  most  fishes,  in  which 
the  sexes  differ  in  color  or  in  other  ornamental  characters,  the 
males  originally  varied,  with  their  variations  transmitted  to  the 
same  sex,  and  accumulated  through  sexual  selection  by  attracting 
or  exciting  the  females.  In  many  cases,  however,  such  characters 
have  been  transferred,  either  partially  or  completely,  tb  the  fe- 
males. In  other  cases,  again,  both  sexes  have  been  colored  alike 
for  the  sake  of  protection;  but  in  no  instance  does  it  appear  that 
the  female  alone  has  had  her  colors  or  other  characters  specially 
modified  for  this  latter  purpose. 

The  last  point  which  need  be  noticed  is  that  fishes  are  known 
to  make  various  noises,  some  of  which  are  described  as  being 
musical.  Dr.  Dufoss^,  who  has  especially  attended  to  this  sub- 
ject, says  that  the  sounds  are  voluntarily  produced  In  several 
ways  by  different  fishes:  by  the  friction  of  the  pharyngeal  bones 
— by  the  vibration  of  certain  muscles  attached  to  the  smm-blad- 
der,  which  serves  as  a  resounding-board— and  by  the  vibration  of 
the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  swim-bladder.  By  this  latter  means 
the  Trigla  produces  pure  and  long-drawn  soiinda  which  range 
over  nearly  an  octave.  But  the  most  interesting  case  for  us  is 
that  of  two  species  of  Ophidium,  in  which  the  males  alone  are 
provided  with  a  sound-producing  apparatus,  consisting  of  small 
movable  bones,  with  proper  muscles,  in  connection  with  the  swim- 
bladder.*^  The  drumming  of  the  Umbrinaa  in  the  European  seas 
is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms;  and  the 
fishermen  of  Rochelle  assert  "that  the  males  alone  make  the 
"noise  during  the  spawning-time;  and  that  it  is  possible  by  imi- 
"tating  it,  to  take  them  without  bait.""  From  this  statement, 
and  more  especially  from  the  case  of  Ophidium,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  the  Vertebrata,  as  with  bo 


"  'Comptes  Rendus."  Tom.  xlvl,  1858.  p.  353.  Tom.  xlvii.  1858.  p.  916. 
Tom.  Uv.  1862.  p.  3S3.  The  noise  made  by  the  Umbrlnas  (ScJaena  aquija). 
1b  aald  by  nome  ELUthora  to  be  more  like  that  of  a  flute  or  or^n,  than 
drummtng^:  Dr.  Zouteveen,  in  the  Dutch  translation  of  thia  work  (voL 
ii.  p.  36).  g'lves  aome  further  particulars  on  the  Bounda  made  by  dahMk 

"  The  Rev.  C.  Klngsley,  In  'Nature,'  May,  18TO,  p.  40. 
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many  iiuaects  and  apidere,  sound-producing  instruments  have,  at 
least  in  some  casee,  been  developed  througli  sexual  selection,  as  a 
means  for  bringing  the  cexes  together. 

AMPHIBIANS. 

Urodela. — I  will  begin  with  the  tailed  amphibians.  The  sexes 
of  salamanders  or  newts  often  differ  much  both  in  color  and 
structure.  In  some  species  prehensile  claws  are  developed  on 
the  fore-legs  of  the  males  during  the  breeding-season:  and  at 
this  season  in  the  male  Triton  palmlpes  the  hind-feet  are  pro- 
vided with  a  swimming- web,  which  la  almost  completely  absorbed 
during  the  winter;    so  that  their  feet  then  resemble  those  of  the 
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Fig.  32.  Triton  cristatua  (half  natural  size,  from  Bell's  'British  Rep- 
tiles'). Upper  figure,  male  durtng'  the  breedin^-seASon;  lower  fig- 
ure, female. 

female. **  This  structure  no  doubt  aids  the  malfe  in  his  eager 
search  and  pursuit  of  the  female.  Whilst  courting  her  he  rapidly 
vibrates  the  end  of  bis  tall.  With  our  common  newts  (Triton 
punctatus  and  cristatus)  a  deep,  much  indented  crest  is  developed 
along  the  back  and  tall  of  the  male  during  the  breeding-season, 
which  disappears  during  the  winter.  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  in- 
forms me  that  it  is  not  furnished  with  muscles,  and  tii^recore  can- 
not be  used  for  locomotion.  As  during  the  season  of  courtship  it 
becomes  edged  with  bright  colors,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  it  la  a  masculine  ornament.  In  many  species  the  body  presents 
atrgngly  contrasted,  though  lurid  tints,  and  these  become  more 
vivid  during  the  breeding-season.    The  male,  for  Instance,  of  our 


«*Bel],  'History  of  British  It«ptll«B,'  2nfl  ddlt.  1M9,  pp.  IfiS-lSI. 
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common  little  newt  (Triton  punctatus)  is  "brownish-gray  above 
"passing  into  yeilow  beneath,  wtiiclj  in  the  spring  becomes  a  rich 
"bright  orange,  marked  eTerywhere  with  round  dark  spots."  The 
edge  of  the  crest  also  is  then  tipped  with  briglit  red  or  violet. 
The  female  Ib  usually  of  a  yellowish-brown  color  with  scattered 
brown  dota,  and  the  lower  surface  is  often  quite  plain.**  Tlie 
young  are  obscurely  tinted.  The  ova  are  fertilized  during  the  act 
of  deposition,  and  are  not  subsequently  tended  by  either  parent. 
"We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  males  have  acquired  their 
strongly-marked  colors  and  ornamental  appendages  through  aes- 
ual  selection;  these  being  transmitted  either  to  the  male  oSspriog 
alone,  or  to  both  sexes. 

Aniura  or  Batrachia. — With  many  frogs  and  toads  the  colors  evi- 
dently serve  as  b  protection,  such  as  the  bright  green  tints  of  tree- 
frogs  and  the  obscure  mottled  shades  of  many  terrestrial  species. 
The  most-consptcuously  colored  toad  which  I  ever  saw,  the  Phr)''- 
niscus  nigricans,*^  had  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  body  as 
black  as  inlt.  with  the  aoles  of  the  feet  and  parts  of  the  abdomen 
spotted  with  the  brightest  vermilion.  It  crawled  about  the  baro, 
sandy  or  open  gr&ssy  plains  of  L.a  Plata  under  a  scorching  sun, 
and  could  not  fall  to  catch  the  eye  of  every  passing  creature. 
These  colors  are  probably  benaflcial  by  malcing  this  animal  kaowfl 
to  all  birds  of  prey  as  a  nauseouB  mouthful. 

In  Nicaragua  there  is  a  little  frog  "dreased  in  a  bright  livery  of 
''red  and  blue"  which  does  uot  conceal  itself  like  most  other 
■pecies,  but  hops  about  during  tlie  daytime,  and  Mr,  Belt  says** 
that  as  soon  as  be  eaw  its  happy  sense  of  security,  he  felt  sore 
that  it  was  uneatable.  After  Beveral  trials  he  succeedetl  in  tempt- 
ing a  young  duck  to  snatch  up  a  young  one,  but  it  was  instantly 
rejected;  and  the  duck  "went  about  jerking  its  beodi  aa  if  trying 
"to  throw  off  some  unpleasant  taste." 

With  respect  to  sexual  diSerepces  of  color.  Dr.  Giinther  does 
not  know  of  any  striking  tpatance  cither  with  frogs  or  toads;  yet 
be  can  often  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female,  by  the  tints  of 
the  former  being  a  little  more  intense.  Nor  does  he  know  of  any 
striking  difference  in  external  structure  between  the  sexes,  ex- 
cepting the  prominences  which  become  developed  during  the 
breeding-season  on  the  front-legs  of  the  male,  by  which  he  is  en- 
ableji  to  hold  the  female.*^    It  is  surprlsipg  that  these  animals 


♦♦  BeU.  'ilistQry  of  BrltiBb  Reptiles,'  tod  edit,  1815,  pp.  14(5,  151. 

«» 'Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  "Beagle,"  '  1843.    Bell,  Ibid.  p.  49. 

*"  "The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,'  1874,  p.  321. 

«T  The  male  alone  ot  the  Bufo  sUtimmenais  (Dr.  Anderson,  'Proc. 
Zoolog.  Soc'  18TI,  p.  any  baa  two  plate^liRe  caUoaltkte  on  th«  thorax 
and  certain  ru&osltiea  on  the  flnEcrs,  which  perhaps  subserve  th»  smma 
end  am  the  above-mentioned  pra»lBanee«. 
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have  not  acquired  more  atrongly^marked  aexttal  characters;  for 
though  cold-blooded  their  passions  are  strong.  Dr.  Gunther  In- 
forms me  that  he  has  several  times  found  an  unfortunate  female 
toad  dead  and  smothered  from  having  been  bo  closely  embraced 
by  three  or  four  males.  Frogs  have  been  observed  by  Professor 
Hoffman  in  GJessen  fighting  all  day  long  during  the  breeding- 
season,  and  "With  bo  much  violence,  that  one  had  its  body  ripped 
open. 

Frogs  and  toads  offer  one  interesting  sexual  difference,  namely. 
In  the  musical  powers  possessed  by  the  males;  but  to  speak  of 
music,  when  applied  to  the  discordant  and  overwhelming  sounds 
emitted  by  male  bull-frogs  and  seme  other  species,  seems,  ac- 
cording to  our  taste,  a  singularly  inappropriate  expression. 
Nevertheless,  certain  frogs  sing  in  a  decidedly  pleasing  manner. 
Near  Rio  Janeiro  I  used  often  to  sit  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  a 
number  of  little  Hylae,  perched  on  blades  of  grass  close  to  the  wa- 
ter, which  sent  forth  sweet  chirping  notes  in  harmony.  The  va- 
rious Bounds  are  emitted  chiefly  by  the  males  fiurlng  the  breeding- 
season,  as  in  the  case  of  the  croaking  of  our  common  frog.*"  In 
accordance  with  this  fact  the  vocal  organs  of  the  males  are  more 
hlghiy-developed  than  those  of  the  females.  In  some  genera  the 
males  alone  are  provided  with  sacs  which  open  into  the  larnyx.** 
For  Instaace,  in  the  edible  frog  (Rana  esculenta)  "the  sacs  are 
"peculiar  to  the  males,  and  become,  when  filled  with  air  in 
"the  act  of  croaking,  large  globular  bladders,  standing  out  one 
"on  each  aide  of  the  head,  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth." 
The  croak  of  the  male  is  thus  rendered  exceedingly  powerful; 
whilst  that  of  the  female  is  only  a  slight  groaning  noise.'"  In  the 
several  genera  of  the  family  the  vocal  organs  differ  considerably 
In  structure,  and  their  development  In  all  cases  may  be  attributed 
to  sexual  selection. 

REPTILES. 

Cheiwiia.— Tortoises  and  turtles  do  not  offer  well-marKed  sexual 
differences.  In  some  species,  the  tail  of  the  male  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  female.  In  some,  the  plastron  or  lower  surface  of  the 
shell  of  the  male  is  slightly  concave  in  relation  to  the  back  of  the 
female.  The  male  of  the  mud-turtle  of  the  United  States  (Chrys- 
emys  picta)  has  claws  on  Its  front-feet  twice  as  long  aa  those  of 
the  female;  and  these  are  used  when  the  sexes  unite."  With  the 
huge  tortoise  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  (Testudo  nigi'a)  the  males 
are  said  to  gjow  to  a  larger  size  than  the  females:  during  the 
pairing  season,  and  at  no  other  time,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  bei- 
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«»  Bell,  "History  of  British  ReptUes,'  1849,  p.  93. 

«  J.  Bishop,  In  ■Todd's  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.*  vol.  Iv.  p.  1503. 

»  Bell,  Sbld.  p.  112-114.  • 

*>  'Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  'The  American  Naturalist.'  Dec.  1869,  p.  566. 
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lowing  noiBe,  which,  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yards;  the  female,  on  the  other  hand,  never  useB  her 
voice." 

With  the  Testudo  elegans  of  India,  it  is  said  "that  the  combats 
"of  the  males  may  be  heard  at  some  distance,  from  the  noise  they 
•'produce  in  hutting  against  each  other."" 

Crocodiliu.— The  sexes  apparently  do  not  differ  in  color;  nor  do 
I  know  that  the  males  fight  together,  though  this  is  probable,  for 
some  kinds  make  a  prodigious  display  before  the  females.  Bar- 
tram"*  describes  the  male  alligator  as  striving  to  win  the  female 
by  splashing  and  roaring  in  the  midst  of  a  lagoon,  "swollen  to  an 
"extent  ready  to  burst,  with  its  head  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins 
"or  twirls  round  on  the  sTirfacp  of  the  water,  like  an  Indian  chief 
"rehearsing  his  feats  of  war."  During  the  season  of  love,  a  musky 
odor  is  emitted  by  the  submaxillary  glands  of  the  crocodile,  and 
pervades  their  haunts." 

Ophidia, — Dr.  Giinther  informs  me  that  the  males  are  always 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  generally  have  longer  and  slenderer 
tails;  but  he  knows  of  no  other  difference  in  external  structure. 
In  regard  to  color,  he  can  almost  always  distinguish  the  male  from 
the  female  by  his  more  strongly-prono-unced  tints;  thus  the  black 
zigzag  band  on  the  back  of  the  male  English  viper  is  more  dis- 
tinctly defined  than  in  the  female.  The  difference  is  much  plainer 
in  the  rattle-snakes  of  N.  America,  the  male  of  which,  as  the 
keeper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  showed  me,  can  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  female  by  having  more  lurid  yellow  about  its 
whole  body.  In  S.  Africa  the  BucRphalus  capensis  presents  an 
analogous  difference,  for  the  female  "is  never  so  fully  variegated 
"with  yellow  on  the  sides  as  the  male."*'  The  male  of  the  Indian 
Dipsas  cynodon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  blackish-brown,  with  the 
belly  partly  black,  whilst  the  female  is  reddish  or  yellowish-olive, 
with  the  belly  either  uniform  yellowish  or  marbled  with  black. 
In  the  Tragops  dispar  of  the  same  country,  the  male  is  bright 
green,  and  the  female  bronze-colored."  No  doubt  the  colors  of 
some  snakes  are  protective,  as  shown  by  the  green  tints  of  tree- 
snakes,  and  the  various  mottled  shades  of  the  species  which  live  In 
sandy  places;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  colors  of  many  kinds, 
for  instance  of  the  common  English  snake  and  viper,  serve  to 
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"See  my  'Journal  of  Hesearches  During  the  Voyage  of  the  "Bea-- 
"els,"  •  1845,  p.  381 
"Dr,  Gunllier,  'Reptiles  of  British  India,'  1864,  p.  7. 
M  'Travels  through  Carolina,"  &c,,  1791,  p.  128, 
«  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol,  1.  1866,  p.  61B. 
••  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  'Zoolog.  of  S,  Africa:    Reptilla,'  1849,  pi.  x. 
*">  Dr.  A.  Gunther,  'ReptlleB  of  Britlnh  India,"  Ray  Soc.  18M,  pp.  304,  SOI. 
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oonoeal  them;  and  flils  Is  Still  mote  HoYCbttnl  Wittt  fht  maby  taf*> 
elgn  species  which  at6  colored  with  extfeibe  el^tance.  Th«  col* 
or*  of  certain  species  are  very  different  in  the  adult  and  yotnig: 
snakes.^ 

During  the  breedlbg-season  the  an&l  ftC«lit>gland«  of  tftOkM  ate 
in  active  function;*^  and  sO  it  is  With  iht  tiMa.«  gltlttds  ib  ttflWdil^ 
and  as  we  have  seen  with  the  submaxillary  glands  of  crocodiles. 
As  th«  males  of  most  animals  search  for  the  females,  thes6  oddHf' 
erons  glands  probably  serve  to  excite  or  charm  the  fetnale,  nxhar 
than  to  guide  her  to  the  spot  where  the  male  may  be  fontid.  Mato 
snakes,  though  appearing  so  sluggish,  are  amorous;  for  manjr 
have  been  observed  crowding  round  the  same  fefiiale,  and  ttteh. 
round  her  dead  body.  They  are  not  known  to  fight  together  ffoiA 
rivalry.  Their  intellectual  powers  are  higher  than  might  hav« 
been  anticipated.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  they  soon  learn  not 
to  strike  at  the  iron  bar  with  which  their  cages  are  cleaned;  and 
Dr.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  informs  me  that  some  snakes  which  h€r 
kept,  learned  after  four  or  five  times  to  avoid  a  noose,  with  which 
they  were  at  first  easily  caught.  An  excellent  Observer  in  Ceylob, 
Mr.  B.  Layard,  saw^  a  cobra  thrust  its  head  through  a  narrow  hol^ 
and  awallow  a  toad.  "With  this  encumbranee  he  eould  not  with* 
"draw  himself;  finding  this,  he  reluctantly  disgorged  the  precidtn 
"morsel,  which  began  to  move  ofC;  this  was  too  much  for  snake 
"philosophy  to  bear,  and  the  toad  was  again  seized,  and  agaitt 
"was  the  snake,  after  violent  efCorts  to  escape,  compelled  to  paM 
"with  its  prey.  This  time,  however,  a  lesson  had  been  leamt» 
"and  the  toad  was  seized  by  one  leg,  withdrawn,  and  then  swal- 
"lowed  in  triumph." 

The  keeper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  positive  that  certain 
suakes,  for  instance  Crotalus  and  Python,  distinguish  him  trotti 
all  other  persons.  Cobras  kept  together  ib  the  same  cage  appar- 
ently feel  some  attachment  i<owards  each  Other.** 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  because  snakes  have  some  reason- 
ing: power,  strong  passions  and  mutual  affection,  that  they  shottid 
likewise  be  endowed  with  sufficient  taste  to  admire  brilliant  cdloM 
in  their  partners,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  adornment  of  the  specie* 
through  sexual  selection.  Nevertheless,  It  is  dlfilcuit  to  accottttt 
in  any  other  manner  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  certain  specfetii 
for  instance,  of  the  coral-snakes  of  S.  America,  Which  are  0<  ft 
rich  red  with  black  and  yellow  transverse  bands.    I  Well  retttetftbCf 

M  Dr.  Stollczka,  'Journal  of  Asiatic  Boc.  of  Bengal,'  Vi>t  ttXlX.  iSfO, 
pp.  205,  211. 

"Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,*  vol.  i  1866,  p.  6t5. 

« 'Rambles  in  Ceylon/  in  'Annals  and  Uag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  2&d  nerfea^ 
vol.  ix.  1S52.  p.  333.  ^      .  "  ' . 

«  Dr.  Ounther,  'Beptiks  ot  BritiMh  India,'  1864.  p.  SiO. 
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how  much  Burpriae  I  felt  at  tlie  beauty,  of  tjbue  firet  coral -anaKe 
whicli  I  saw  gJictiug  across  a  path  1»  Brauil.  Snates  colored  In 
this  peculiar  manner,  as  Mr.  Wallace  states  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Giinther,'"-  arc  found  nowhere  else  jn  the  world  except  in  g. 
America,  and  here  no  less  than  four  genera  occur.  One  of  these^ 
Elaps,  is  Tejxomous;  a  second  and  widely-distinct  gemia  is  douht- 
fully  venomous,  and  the  two  others  are  quite  hannleas.  The 
species  hedonging  to  these  distinct  genera  inhabit  th.e  same  dig- 
tiicls,  and  are  so  like  each  other,  that  no  one  "but  a  naturalist 
•'would  distinguish  the  harmless  from  the  poisonous  Kinds." 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Wallace  believes,  the  Innocuoxia  Mnds  have  prob- 
ably aciimred  their  colors  as  a  protection,  on  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation; for  they  would  naturally  be  thought  dangerous  by  their 
enemies.  The  cause,  however,  of  the  bright  colors  of  the  venom- 
ous Elaps  remains  to  be  explained,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  sexual 
selection. 

Snakes  produce  other  sounds  besides  hissing.  The  deadly 
Echls  carinata  has  on  its  sides  some  oblique  rows  of  scales  of  a  pe- 
culiar structure  with  serrated  edges;  and  when  this  snake  is  ex- 
cited, these  scales  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  which  produces 
"a  curious  prolonged,  almost  hissing  sound.'"^  With  respect  to 
the  rattling  of  the  rattle-snalte,  we  have  at  last  some  definite  in- 
lormation:  for  Professor  Aughey  states,"  that  on  two  occasions, 
being  himself  uneeen,  he  watched  from  a  little  distance,  a  rattle- 
snake coiled  up  with  head  erect,  which  continued  to  rattle  at  short 
intervals  for  half  an  hour:  and  at  last  he  saw  another  snake 
approach,  and  wlien  they  inet  they  paired.  Hence  he  Is  satisfied 
that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  rattle  is  to  bring  the  sexes  together. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  mala  or 
tie  female  which  remained  stationary  and  called  for  the  other. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  above  fact  that  the  rattle  may 
|„iwt  be  of  use  to  these  snakes  in  other  ways,  as  a  warning  to  ani- 
mals which  would  otherwise  attack  them.  Nor  can  I  quite  dis- 
believe the  several  accounts  which  have  appeared  of  their  thus 
paralyzing  their  prey  with  fear.  Some  other  snakes  also  make  a 
distinct  noise  by  rapidly  vibrating  their  tails  against  the  surround- 
ing stalks  of  plants;  and  I  have  myself  heard  this  in  the  case  of  A 
Trigonocephalus  in  S.  America. 

LcuxrHUcu — The  male*  of  some,  probably  of  many  kinds  of  liz- 

fcrds  tght  together  from  rivalry.  Thus  the  arboreal  Anolls  erist»- 

^elliis  of  S.  America  is  extremely  pugnacious:  "During  the  spring 

'and  early  part  of  the  summer,  tw^o  adult  males  rarely  meet  with- 


•*  'Westminster  Review,'  July  iBt,  1867,  p.  82. 
•■  Pr.  An4ej-*on,  'Proo.  Zootog.  Boc'  1871,  p,  1S6. 
*  'The  American  Naturalist,'  1873,  p.  83. 
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"out  a  contest.  On  first  seeing  one  another,  they  nod  their  heads 
"up  and  down  three  or  four  tlmeB,  and  at  the  same  time  expand- 
"ing  the  frill  or  pouch  beneath  the  throat;  their  eyes  glisten  with 
"rage,  and  after  waving  their  tails  from  side  to  aide  for  a  few  sec- 
"onds,  as  if  to  gather  energy,  they  dart  at  each  other  furiously, 
"rolling  over  and  over,  and  holding  firmly  with  their  teeth.  The 
"conflict  generally  ends  in  one  of  the  combatants  losing  his  tail, 
"which  is  often  devoured  hy  the  victor."  The  male  of  this  species 
Is  considerably  larger  than  the  female;"'  and  this,  as  far  as  Dr. 
Gflnther  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  the  general  rule  with  lizards 
of  all  kinds.  The  males  alone  of  the  Cyrtodactylus  rubidtis  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  possesses  pre -anal  pores;  and  these  pores  judg- 
ing from  analogy  probably  serve  to  emit  an  odor.** 

The  sexes  often  differ  greatly  in  various  external  characters. 
The  male  of  the  above-mentioned  Anolia  is  furnished  "with  a  crest 
which  runs  along  the  back  and  tail,  and  can  be  erected  at  pleas- 
ure; but  of  this  crest  the  female  does  not  exhibit  a  trace.  In  the 
Indian  Cophotis  ceylanica,  the  female  has  a  dorsal  crest,  though 
much  less  developed  than  in  the  male;  and  so  it  is,  as  Dr.  Giinther 
informs  me,  with  the  females  of  many  Iguanas,  Chameleons,  and 
other  lizards.  In  some  species,  however,  the  crest  is  equally 
developed  in  both  sexes,  as  in  the  Iguana  tuberculata.  In  the 
genus  Sitana,  the  males  alone  are  furnished  with  a  large  throat- 
pouch  (fig.  33),  which  can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan,  and  is  colored 
blue,  black,  and  red;  but  these  splendid  colors  are  exhibited  only 
during  the  pairing-season.  The  female  does  not  possess  even  a 
rudiment  of  this  appendage.  In  the  Anolis  cristatellus,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Austen,  the  throat  pouch,  which  is  bright  red  marbled 
with  yellow,  is  present  in  the  female,  though  in  a  rudimental  con- 
dition. Again,  in  certain  other  lizards,  both  sexes  are  equally 
well  pro\'ided  with  throat  pouches.  Here  we  see  with  species  be- 
longing to  the  same  group,  as  in  so  many  previous  cases,  the 
same  character  either  confined  to  the  males,  or  more  largely  de- 
veloped In  them  than  in  the  females,  or  again  equally  developed 
in  both  sexes.  The  little  lizards  of  the  genus  Draco,  which  glide 
through  the  air  on  their  rib-supported  parachutes,  and  which  in 
the  beauty  of  their  colors  baffle  description,  are  furnished  with 
skinny  appendages  to  the  throat  "like  the  wattles  of  gnllinaceoua 
birds."  These  become  erected  when  the  animal  is  excited.  They 
occur  in  both  sexes,  but  are  best  developed  when  the  male  arrives 
at  maturity,  at  which  age  the  middle  appendage  is  sometimes 
twice  as  long  as  the  head.    Most  of  the  species  likewise  have  a  low 


•*  Mr.  N.  L,  Austen  kept  these  animals  alive  for  a  cwislderable  time; 
■ee  "Land  aaid  Water,'  July,  1S67,  p.  9. 
**  Stoliczka,  'Journal  oX  Asi&tlc  Soc.  of  Bengul,'  voL  zxxlv.  1870,  p.  IM. 
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crest  running  along  the  neck;  and  Ihls  is  much  more  developed  In 
the  full-grown  males,  than  in  the  females  or  young  males. '=' 

A  Chinese  species  is  said  to  live  in  pairs  during  the  spring; 
"and  if  one  is  caught,  the  other  falls  from  the  tree  to  the  ground, 
"ajjd  allows  itself  to  be  captured  with  impunity"— I  presume  from 
despair.™ 

There  are  other  and  much  more  remarkalile  differences  between 
the  sexes  of  certain  lizards.  The  male  of  Ceratophora  aspera 
bears  on  the  extremity  of  his  snout  an  appendage  half  as  long 


rig.  33,  Sitana  minor.  Male  with 
the  giilor  pouch  expanded 
(from  Guiither'B  'Reptiles  of 
India). 


Fig.  34.  Ceratophora  Stod- 
dartU.  Upper  flgxir«, 
male;  lower  flgrure,  fe- 
male. 


as  the  head.  It  is  cylindrical,  covered  with  scales,  flexible,  and 
apparently  capable  of  erection:  in  the  female  It  Is  quite  rudimen- 
tal.  In  a  second  species  of  the  same  genus  a  terminal  scale  forma 
a  minute  horn  on  the  summit  of  the  flexible  appendage;  and  in  a 
third  species  (C.  Stoddartll.  fig.  34)  the  whole  appendage  is  con- 
verted into  a  horn,  which  la  usually  of  a  white  color,  but  assumes 
a  purplish  tint  when  the  animal  Is  excited.  In  the  adult  male  ot 
this  latter  species  the  horn  is  half  an  Inch  in  length,  but  It  Is  of 
quite  minute  size  In  the  female  and  in  the  young.  These  appen- 
dages, as  Dr.  Giinther  has  remarked  to  me,  may  be  compared  with 
the  combs  of  gallinaceous  birds,  and  apparently  serve  as  orna- 
ments. 


"  All  the  foregoing  statements  and  quotations,  in  regard  to  Cophotle, 
Sitana  and  Draco,  as  well  as  the  loUowlng^  facts  in  regard  to  Cerato- 
phora and  Chamaeleon,  are  from  Dr.  Qunther  himself,  or  from  hU 
magnificent  work  on  the  'Reptiles  of  British  India,'  Ray  Soc  ISM* 
pp.  122,  130,  135. 

«  air.  Swlnhoe,  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'  1870,  p.  iVk 
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In  the  genua  Cliamffileon  we  come  to  the  acme  of  diffefence  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  upper  part  of  the  aliull  of  the  male  C.  hlfurcus 
(fig.  35),  an  ihbabltatit  of  Madagascar,  ia  produced  Into  two  great» 
solid,  bony  projections,  covered  with  scales  like  the  rest  of  the 
head;  and  of  this  wonderful  modification  of  structure  the  female 
exhibits  only  a  rudiment.  Again,  in  Charaaeleon  Owenii  {flg.  38), 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  male  bears  on  hla  snout  and 


Wig.  35.  Ctaamacleon  bifurcua.   Upper  flrure,  male:  lower  flgtire,  female. 

forehead  three  curious  horns,  of  which  .the  female  has  not  a  trace. 
These  horns  consist  of  an  excrescence  of  bone  covered  with  a 
smooth  sheath,  forming  part  of  the  general  Integuments  of  the 
body,  BO  that  they  are  Identical  In  structure  with  those  of  a  bull, 
goat,  or  other  aheatbhorned  ruminant.  Although  the  three  bornfl 
differ  so  much  in  appearance  from  the  two  great  prolongations  of 
the  skull  In  C.  bifurcua,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  serve  Ihe 
same  general  purpose  in  the  economy  of  these  two  animals.    Tbe 


LUO  I 


firat  conjecture,  which  will  occur  to  every  one.  Is  that  they  are 
uaed  by  the  males  for  fighting  together;  and  as  these  animals  are 
very  Quarrelsome,™  this  is  probably  a  correct  view.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wood  also  Informs  me  that  he  once  watched  two  individuals  of 
C.  pumihis,  fighting  violently  on  the  branch  of  a  tree;  they  flung 
their  heads  about  and 
tried  to  bite  each  other; 
they  then  rested  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards 
continaed  their  battle. 
With  many  lixarda, 
the  sexee  differ  slightly 
in  color,  the  tints  and 
atrlpea  of  the  males  be- 
ing brighter  and  more 
distinctly  defined,  than 
in  the  females.  This,  for 
Instance,  is  the  case 
with  the  above  Cophotis 
and  with  the  Acantho- 
dactylus  capensla  of  S. 
Africa.  In  a  Cordylus  of 
the  latter  country,  the 
male  Is  either  much  red- 
der or  greener  than  the 
female.  In  the  Indian 
Calotes  nlgrilabrls  there  la  a  still  greater  difference;  the  lips  also 
of  the  male  are  black,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  green.  In  our 
common  little  viviparous  lizard  (Zootoca  vivipara)  "the  under 
"side  of  the  body  and  base  of  the  tail  in  the  male  are  bright 
"orange,  spotted  with  black;  in  the  female  these  parts  are  pale- 
"graylsh-green  without  spots.""  We  have  seen  that  the  males 
alone  of  Sltana  possess  a  throat-pouch;  and  this  is  splendidly 
tinted  with  blue,  black,  and  red.  In  the  Proctotrelus  tenuis  of 
Chile  the  male  alone  is  marked  with  spots  of  blue,  green,  and  cop- 
pery-red.'* In  many  cases  the  males  retain  the  same  colors 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  others  they  become  much  brighter  dur- 
ing the  breeding-season;  I  may  give  as  an  additional  instance  the 
CaloteB  maria,  which  at  this  season  has  a  bright  red  head,  the  rest 
of  the  body  being  green." 


Fig-  36.    Chamaeleon  Owenii.    Upper 
flgrure,  male;  lower  figrure,  female. 


•Dr.  Bucholz,  'Monatsbericht  K.  Preuss.  Akad."  JaJi.  1874,  p.  78. 

»B€U,  'History  of  British  Reptiles,*  2nd  edit.  1849,  p.  40. 

w  For  Proctotrelus,  see  'Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  "Beagle:"  Rep- 
tOea/  by  Mr.  Bell,  p.  8.  For  the  Lizards  of  S.  Africa,  see  'Zoology  of 
8.  Africa:  Reptiles,'  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  pi.  25  and  39.  For  the  In- 
dian CaloteB,  see  'Reptiles  of  British  India.'  by  Dr.  Gunlher,  p.  143. 

w  GuiKher  in  'Proc,  Zoolog.  Soc'  1870,  p,  778,  with  a  colored  flgur©, 
24 
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Both  sexes  of  many  species  are  beautifully  colored  exactly  allka;' 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  colors  are  protective. 
No  doubt  with  the  bright  green  kinds  which  live  in  the  midst  of 
vegetation,  this  color  serves  to  conceal  them,  and  in  N.  Patagonia 
I  saw  a  lizard  (Proctotretus  multimaculatus)  which,  when  frlght> 
ened,  flattened  its  body,  closed  its  eyes,  and  then  from  its  mottled 
tints  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  sand.  But 
the  bright  colors  with  which  so  many  lizards  are  ornamented,  as 
well  as  their  various  curious  appendages,  were  probably  acquired 
by  the  males  as  an  attraction,  and  then  transmitted  either  to  their 
male  offspring  alone,  or  to  both  sexes.  Sexual  selection.  Indeed, 
seems  to  have  played  almost  as  important  a  part  with  rep- 
tiles as  with  birds;  and  the  less  conspicuous  colors  of  the  females 
in  comparison  with  the  males  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  believes  to  be  the  case  with  birds,  by  the  greater  expoBuce 
of  the  females  to  danger  during  incubation. 


CHAPTER    XHI. 

SECONDARY    SEXUAL    OIIARACTERS    OF    BIRDS. 

Bexual  d  life  Fences— Law  of  battle — Special  weapons— Vocal  orgrans— In- 
strumental music— Love-antics  and  dances — Decorations,  permanent 
and  seasonal^Double  and  single  annual  moults— Display  of  orna- 
ments by  the  males. 

Secondary  sexual  characters  are  more  diversifled  and  conspic- 
uoua  in  birds,  though  not  perhapB  entailing  more  important 
changes  of  structure,  than  In  any  other  class  of  animala,  I  ^all, 
therefore,  treat  the  subject  at  considerable  length.  Male  birds 
sometimes,  though  rarely  possess  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  each  other.  They  charm  the  female  by  vocal  or  inatrumental 
music  of  the  moat  varied  kinds.  They  are  ornamented  by  all 
sorts  of  combs,  wattles,  protuberances,  horns,  air-distended  sacks, 
top-knots,  naked  shafts,  plumes  and  lengthened  feathers  grace- 
fully springing  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  beak  and  naked 
skin  about  the  head,  and  the  feathers  are  often  gorgeously  colored. 
The  males  sometimes  pay  their  court  by  dancing,  or  t>y  fantastic 
antics  performed  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  In  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  the  male  emits  a  musky  odor,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose serves  to  charm  or  excite  the  female;  for  that  exceJlent  ob- 
server, Mr.  Ramsay,^  says  of  the  Australian  muskduck  (Biziura 
lobata)  that  "the  smell  which  the  male  emits  during  the  summer 
"months  is  confined  to  that  sex,  and  in  some  Individuals  is  re- 
"tained  throughout  the  year;  I  have  never,  even  in  the  breeding- 
"seasoD,  shot  a  female  which  had  any  smell  of  musk."  So  power- 
ful is  this  odor  during  the  pairing-season,  that  it  can  be  detected- 
long  before  the  bird  can  be  seen.'  On  the  whole,  birds  appear  to 
be  the  most  jesthetlc  of  all  animals,  excepting  of  course  man,  and 
they  have  nearly  the  same  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  we  have.  This 
is  shown  by  our  enjoyment  of  the  singing  of  birds,  and  by  our 
women,  both  civilized  and  savage,  decking  their  heads  with  bor- 
rowed plumes,  and  using  gems  which  are  hardly  more  brilliantly 

'  'Iblft,'  vol.  ilL  (new  series)  1867.  p.  414, 

■Gould,  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Australia.'  1863,  vol.  il.  p.  ^83. 
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colored  than  the  naked  skiii  and  wattles  of  certain  birds.    In  man; ' 
however,  when  cultivated,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  manifestly  a  far 
more  complex  feelings  and  is  associated  with  various  intellectual 
ideas. 

Before  treating  of  the  sexual  characters  with  which  we  are  here 
more  particularly  concerned,  I  may  Just  allude  to  certain  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  which  apparently  depend  on  differences  in 
their  habits  of  life;  for  sucii  cases,  though  common  in  the  lower, 
are  rare  in  the  higher  classes.  Two  humming-birds  belonging  to 
the  genua  Eustephanus,  which  inhabit  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, were  long  thought  to  be  if>eei6caUy  distinct,  but  are  now 
known,  as  Mr.  Gould  informs  me,  to  be  the  male  and  female  of  the 
same  species,  and  they  diflei'  slightly  In  the  torm  at  the  beak.  In 
another  genus  of  humming-birds  (Grypus),  the  beak  of  the  male 

^i»  serrated  along  the  margin  and  hooked  at  the  extremity,  thus 
differing  much  from  that  of  the  female.  In  the  Neoraorpha  of 
Kew  Zealand,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  still  wider  dlSerence  in 
the  form  of  the  beak  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  feeding  of  the 
two  sexes.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  observed  with 
the  gold-finch  (Carduells  elegans),  for  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  J. 
ITenner  Weir  that  the  birdcatchera  can  distinguish  the  males  by 

'their  slightly  longer  beaks.    The  flocks  of  maies  are  often  found 

['teedtng  on  the  seeds  of  the  teazle  (Dipsacus),  which  they  «an 
reach  with  their  elongated  beaks,  whilBt  the  females  more  com- 
monly feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  betony  or  ScropliulMia.  With  a 
slight  difference  of  this  kind  as  a  foundation,  we  cah  see  how  the 
"beaks  of  the  two  sexes  might  be  made  to  differ  gpeatly  through 
jiatrjral  selection.    In  some  of  the  above  casee,  liowever,  it  is  pos- 

r«ible  that  the  beaks  of  the  males  may  have  tieen  first  modUied  In 
relation  to  their  contests  with  other  males;  and  that  this  after- 
wards led  to  slightly  changed  habitH  of  life. 

I^iif  of  BaUU. — Almost  all  male  birds  are  eztreiQAly  FUgnaeious. 
usiiig  their  beaks,  wings,  and  legs  for  fitting  tccether.  We  aee 
this  every  spring  with  our  robins  and  sparrows.  The  fimaUeet  of 
all  birds,  namely  the  hummiog-bird,  is  one  of  the  most  quarrel- 
fiome.  Mr.  GoeseP  describes  a  tiattle  in  whii:h  a  pair  jeiEed  hold 
«ff  each  other's  beaks,  and  whirled  round  and  round,  till  they  al- 
most feTl  to  the  grouod;  &nrl  M.  IfoDtee  de  Oca,  in  speaking  of 
another  genus  of  humming-bird,  aaya  that  two  males  rarely  meet 
■without  a  fierce  aerial  encounter:  wheta  kept  1»  Cttees  "ttoeir  fight- 
"ing  has  mostly  «nded  in  the  splitting  of  the  tongue  of  one  of  the 
•"two,  which  then  aurely  dies  from  being  nnafcle  Ui  feed."*  With 
Wad«re,  tlie  males  of  the  cosimoii  water  •hen  (a&Uln«la  chioropye) 


«  Quotea  by  Mr.  Gould,  'Introduction  to  the  TroehiMa©,'  IKl,  p-  29, 
♦Gould,  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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"when  pairing,  fi^ht  violently  lor  the  females:  they  staad  nearly 
"upright  in  the  water  and  strike  with  their  feeL"  Two  were  seen 
to  he  tJius  engaged  for  half  an  hour,  until  one  got  hold  of  the  head 
■of  the  othei',  which  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  observer 
interfered;  the  female  all  the  time  looking  on  as  a  quiet  spectator.* 
Mr.  Blyth  iniorma  me  that  the  males  of  an  allied  bird  (Gallicrex 
crifitatus)  are  a  third  larger  than  the  females,  and  are  so  pug- 
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■Fig.  37.    Tho  Ruff  or  Machetee  pugrnax  (from  Brehm's  'Thlerleben'). 


nacious  during  th«  breeding-eeaaon,  that  Ihey  are  kept  by  the 
natives  of  Eastern  Bengal  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  Various  other 
hirdfi  are  kept  In  India  for  the  same  purpose,  for  inatanjce,  the 
bulbulH  {.PycBODjotuB  hsmorrbous)  which  "fight  with  great 
"apirlt."* 

The  polygamous  ruff  (Machetes  pugnax,  fig.  37)  is  notorious  for 
bie  extreme  pugnacity;  and  In  the  spring,  the  males,  which  are 
«on8id>erably  larger  tlmn  the  females,  congregate  day  after  day  at 
a  particular  spot,  where  the  females  propose  to  lay  their  eggs. 
The  fowlers  discover  these  spots  by  the  turf  being  trampled  some- 
what bare.  Here  they  fight  very  mucli  like  gamecocks,  Belzlng 
each  other  with  their  beaks  and  striWng  with  their  wings.    The 


•  W.  Tbampaon,  'Nat.  Hist  of  Ireland:    Birds,'  voL  IL  ISSB.  p.  327. 

•  Jerflon,  'Birds  of  India,'  188B.  vol.  U.  p.  9C, 
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great  ruff  of  feathers  round  the  neck  Is  then  erected,  and  accord- 
ing to  Col.  Montagu  "sweepR  the  ground  as  a  shield  to  defend  the 
"more  tender  parts;"  and  thia  Is  the  only  Instance  known  to  me  In 
the  ease  of  birds,  of  any  structure  serving  as  a  shield.  The  ruff 
of  feathers,  however,  from  its  varied  and  rich  colors  probably 
serves  In  chief  part  as  an  ornament.  Like  most  pugnacious  birds, 
they  seem  always  ready  to  iight,  and  when  closely  confined  often 
klU  each  other;  but  Montagu  observed  that  their  pugnacity  be- 
comes greater  during  the  spring,  when  the  long  feathers  on  their 
necks  are  fully  developed;  and  at  this  period  the  least  movement 
by  any  one  bird  provokes  a  general  battle.'  Of  the  pugnacity  of 
web-footed  birds,  two  instances  will  suffice:  in  Guiana  "bloody 
"fighlB  occur  during  the  breeding-season  between  the  males  of  the 
"wild  musk-duck  (Calrina  laoachata) ;  and  where  these  fights  have 
"occurred  the  river  is  covered  for  some  distance  with  feathers."' 
Birds  which  seem  ill-adapted  for  fighting  engage  in  fierce  conflicts; 
thus  the  stronger  males  of  the  pelican  drive  away  the  weaker 
ones,  snapping  with  their  huge  beaks  and  giving  heavy  blows 
with  their  wings.  Male  snipe  flght  together,  "tugging  and  puah- 
"ing  each  other  with  their  bills  in  the  most  curious  manner  im- 
"aginable."  Some  few  birds  are  believed  never  to  fight;  this  is  the 
case,  according  to  Audubon,  with  one  of  the  woodpeckers  of  the 
United  States  (Picus  auratus),  although  "the  hens  are  followed  by 
even  half  a  dozen  of  their  gay  suitors."* 

The  males  of  many  birds  are  larger  than  the  females,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  the  result  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  larger  and 
stronger  males  over  their  rivals  during  many  generations,  The 
difference  in  size  between  the  two  sexes  is  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  in  several  Australian  species;  thus  the  male  musk-duck  (Bi- 
ziura)  and  the  male  Cincloramphns  cruralis  (allied  to  our  pipits) 
are  by  measurement  actually  twice  as  large  as  their  respective  fe- 
males.'* With  many  other  birds  the  females  are  larger  than  the 
males;  and  as  formerly  remarked,  the  explanation  often  given, 
namely,  that  the  females  have  most  of  the  work  in  feeding  their 
young,  will  not  stifflce.  In  some  few  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  the  females  apparently  have  acquired  their  greater  size  and 
strength  for  the  sake  of  conquering  other  females  and  obtaining 
possession  of  the  males. 

The  males  of  many  gallinaceous  birds,  especially  of  the  polyg- 
amous kinds,  are  furnished  with    special  weapons  for  fighting 


»  Macgllllvray,  'Htst.  Brtt.  Birds.'  vol.  tv.  1852.  pp.  1T7-181, 

*  Sir  R.  Bchomburgk,  In  'Journal  of  R.  Geograph.  Soc'  vol.  xtlL  1S13, 
p.  31. 

•  'Ornithological  Biography,'  vol.  1.  p.  191.    For  pelicans  and  snipes. 
Bee  vol.  ill.  pp.  13S,  477. 

"•Gould,  'Handbook  of  Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  1.  p.  396;   vol.  U.  p.  383. 
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•with  their  rivala,  namely  spiirB,  whicli  can  be  used  with  fearful 
effect.  It  has  heen  recorded  by  a  trustworthy  writer"  that  In 
Derbyehire  a  kite  struck  at  a  game-hen  accompanied  by  her  chick- 
ens, when  the  cock  ruehed  to  the  rescue,  and  drove  his  spur 
right  through  the  eye  and  skull  of  the  aggressor.  The  spur  waa 
with  difficulty  drawn  from  the  skull,  and  as  the  kite  though  dead 
retained  his  grasp,  Ihe  two  birds  were  firmly  locked  together;  hut 
the  cock  when  disentangled  was  very  Htlle  injured.  The  invin- 
cible courage  of  the  game-cooit  is  notorious;  a  gentleman  who 
long  ago  witnessed  the  brutal  scene,  told  me  that  a  bird  had  both 
its  legs  broken  by  some  accident  in  the  cockpit,  and  the  owner  laid 
a  wager  that  if  the  legs  could  be  spliced  so  that  the  bird  could 
stand  upright,  he  would  continue  fighting.  This  was  effected  on 
the  spot,  and  the  bird  fought  with  undaunted  courage  until  he  re- 
ceived hia  death -stroke.  In  Ceylon  a  closely  allied,  wild  species, 
the  GallUB  Stanleyi,  is  known  to  fight  desperately  "in  defense  of 
"his  seraglio,"  bo  that  one  of  the  combatants  is  frequently  found 
dead."  An  Indian  partridge  (Ortygornie  gularis.)  the  male  of 
which  is  furnished  with  strong  and  sharp  spurs,  is  so  quarrelsome, 
"that  the  scars  of  former  flghta  disfigure  the  breast  of  almost 
"every  bird  you  kill."" 

The  males  of  almost  all  gallinaceous  birds,  even  those  which  are 
not  furnished  with  spurs,  engage  during  the  breeding-season  in 
fierce  conflicts.  The  Capercailzie  and  Black-cock  {Tetrao  urogallus 
and  T.  tetrix),  which  are  both  polygamists,  have  regular  ap- 
pointed places,  where  durfag  many  weeks  they  congregate  in 
numbers  to  fight  together  and  to  display  their  charms  before  the 
females.  Dr.  W.  Kovalevsky  informs  me  that  in  Rusaia  he  has 
seen  the  snow  all  bloody  on  the  arenas  where  the  capercailzie 
have  fought;  and  the  black-cocks  "make  the  feathers  fly  in  every 
"direction,"  when  several  "engage  in  a  battle  royal."  The  elder 
Brehm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Balz,  as  the  love-dances  and 
love-songs  of  the  Black-cock  are  called  in  Germany.  The  bird 
utters  almost  continuously  the  strangest  noises:  "he  holds  his 
"tall  up  and  spreads  it  out  like  a  fan,  he  lifts  up  his  head  and  neck 
"with  all  the  feathers  erect,  and  stretches  his  wings  from  the 
"body.  Then  he  takes  a  few  jumps  in  different  directions,  some- 
"tlmes  la  a  circle,  and  presses  the  under  part  of  hia  beak  so  hard 
"against  the  ground  that  the  chin  feathers  are  rubbed  off.  Dnr- 
"ing  these  movements  he  heats  hia  wings  and  turns  round  and 
"round.  The  more  ardent  he  grows  the  more  lively  he  becomes, 
"until  at  last  the  bird  appears  like  a  frantic  creature,"  At  such 
times  the  black-cocks  are  so  absorbed  that  they  become  almost 


"  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  the  'Poultry  Book  by  Tegetmeler,'  1866.  p.  137. 
^•Layard,  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hiat."  vol.  xlv.  1864,  p.  63. 
"  Jerdon.  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  111.  p.  674. 
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blind  and  deaf,  but  less  so  than  the  capercaileie:  hence  bird  after 
bird  may  be  shot  on  the  same  spot,  or  even  caught  by  the  hand. 
After  performing  these  antics  the  males  begin  to  fight:  and  the 
same  black-cock,  in  order  to  prove  his  strength  over  several  an- 
tagonists, will  visit  in  the  course  of  one  morning  several  BalZ' 
places,  which  remain  the  same  during  successive  yeara.^* 

The  peacock  with  his  long  train  appears  more  like  a  dandy  than 
a  warrior,  but  he  sometimes  engages  in  fierce  contests:  the  Rev. 
W.  Darwin  Fox  informs  me  that  at  some  little  distance  from  Ches- 
ter two  peacocks  became  so  excited  whilst  fighting,  that  they  flew 
over  the  whole  city,  still  engaged,  until  they  alighted  on  the  top 
of  St.  John's  tower. 

The  spur,  in  those  gallinaceous  birds  which  are  thus  provided, 
is  generally  single;  but  Polyplectron  (see  fig.  51,  p.  391)  has  two 
or  more  on  each  leg;  and  one  of  the  Blood-pheasants  (Ithaginls 
cruentus)  has  been  seen  with  five  spurs.  The  spurs  are  generally 
confined  to  the  male,  being  represented  by  mere  knobs  or  rudi- 
ments in  the  female;  but  the  females  of  the  Java  peacock  (Pavo 
muticus)  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  of  the  small  fire- 
backed  pheasant  (Euplocamus  erythropthalmus)  possess  spurs. 
In  Galloperdix  it  is  usual  for  the  males  to  have  two  spurs,  and  for 
the  females  to  have  only  one  on  each  leg."  Hence  spurs  may 
be  considered  as  a  masculine  structure,  which  has  been  occasion- 
ally more  or  less  transferred  to  the  females.  Like  most  other  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters,  the  spurs  are  highly  variable,  both  in 
number  and  development,  in  the  same  species. 

Various  birds  have  spurs  on  their  wings.  But  the  Egyptian 
goose  (Chenalopex  eegyptiacus)  has  only  "bare  obtuse  knobs," 
and  these  probably  show  us  the  first  steps  by  which  true  spurs 
have  been  developed  in  other  species.  In  the  spur-winged  goose, 
Plectropterus  gambensis,  the  males  have  much  larger  spurs  than 
the  females;  and  they  use  them,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 
in  fighting  together,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  wing-spurs  serve 
as  sexual  weapons;  but  according  to  Livingstone,  they  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  defense  of  the  young.  The  Palamedea  (fig.  38)  is 
armed  with  a  pair  of  spurs  on  each  wing;  and  these  are  such  for- 
midable weapons,  that  a  single  blow  has  been  known  to  drive  a 
dog  howling  away.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  spurs  in  this 
case,  or  in  that  of  some  of  the  spur-winged  rails  are  larger 
in    the    male    than    iu    the    female.^^      In     certain     plovers, 

1*  Brehm,  'Illust.  Thlerleben,'  1867,  B.  Iv.  s.  351.  Some  of  the  foregoing: 
statements  are  taken  from  L.  Lloyd,  'The  Game  Birds  of  Sweden,'  fte., 
1867,  p.  79. 

«Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India:  on  Ithaginls,'  voL  liL  p.  523;  on  Gallo- 
perdix, p.  541. 

i«  For  the  Egyptian  groose,  see  Macgrillivray,  'British  Birds,'  vol.  iv. 
p.  639.    For  Plectropterus,  'Livingstone's  Travels,'  p.  254.    For  Pala- 


38.    Palamedca  cornuta  (from  Brchm).  showing:  the  double  wing- 
apurs,  and  the  lilament  on  the  head, 

have  apura,  but  these  are  much  larger  In  the  males  than  in  llie 

t  females.  In  an  allied  bird,  the  Hopiopterus  armatus,  the  spurs 
do  not  increase  in  size  during  the  breeding-season;  but  these  birds 
liave  been  seen  tn  Egypt  to  fight  together,  In  the  same  manner 
as  our  peewits,  hy  taming  suddenly  in  the  air  and  striking  side- 

inede&,  Erehm's  'Thierleben,"  B.  Iv.  b.  740.  See,  also,  on  this  bird 
Azara.  'Voyas'es  dans  rAmerique  merid,'  turn.  Iv.  1S09,  i>p.  179,  263. 
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ways  at  each  other,  sometimeB  with  fatal  results.    Thus  also  th^ 
drive  away  other  enemies." 

The  season  of  love  is  that  of  battle;  but  the  males  of  some 
birds,  as  of  the  game-fowl  and  ruff,  and  even  the  young  males  of 
the  wild  turkey  and  grouse,"  are  ready  to  fight  whenever  they 
meet  The  presence  of  the  female  is  the  teterrima  belli  causa. 
The  Bengali  bahoos  make  the  pretty  little  males  of  the  amadavat 
(Estrelda  amandava)  fight  together  by  placing  three  small  cages 
in  a  row,  with  a.  female  In  the  middle;  after  a  little  time  the  two 
males  are  turned  loose,  and  Immediately  a  desperate  battle  en- 
sues.'* When  many  males  congregate  at  the  same  appointed  spot 
and  fight  together,  as  in  the  case  of  grouse  and  various  other  birds, 
they  are  generally  attended  by  the  females,'"  which  afterwards 
pair  with  the  victorious  combatants.  But  in  some  cases  the  pair- 
ing precedes  instead  of  succeeding  the^tombat:  thus  according  to 
Audubon,'^  several  males  of  the  Virginian  goat-suclser  (Caprlmul- 
gus  virginianus)  "court  in  a  highly  entertaining  manner  the  fe- 
"male  and  no  sooner  has  she  made  her  choice,  than  her  approved 
"gives  chase  to  all  intruders,  and  drives  them  beyond  his  domin- 
"lons."  Generally  the  males  try  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals 
before  they  pair.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  females 
invariably  prefer  the  victorious  males.  I  have  indeed  been  as- 
sured by  Dr.  W.  KovAlevsky  that  the  female  capercailzie  some- 
times steals  away  with  a  young  male  who  has  not  dared  to  enter 
the  arena  with  the  older  cocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  occasionally 
happens  with  the  does  of  the  red-deer  in  Scotland.  When  two 
males  contend  in  presence  of  a  single  female,  the  victor,  no  doubt, 
commonly  gains  his  desire;  but  some  of  these  battles  are  caused  by 
wandering  males  trying  to  distract  the  peace  of  an  already  mated 
pair,^- 

Bven  with  the  most  pugnacious  species  it  is  probable  that  the 


I 
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"See,  on  our  peewit,  Mr.  R.  Carr  In  'Land  and  Water,'  Aug,  8th, 
186S,  p.  46.  In  regard  to  Loblvanellus,  see  Jerdon's  'Birds  of  India,' 
vol.  111.  p.  C4I,  and  Gould's  'ilaiidbook  of  Birds  of  Australia."  vol.  il. 
p.  220.    For  the  Holopterus,  see  Mr.  Allen  In  the  'Ibis,'  vol.  v.  1865,  p,  156. 

«  Audubon,  'OrnUh.  Eio&raphy,"  vol.  If.  p.  492;  vo].  1.  pp.  4-13. 

»  Mr.  Elyth,  'Land  and  Water,'  1867,  p.  212. 

"Richardson  on  Teirao  unibellus  'Fauna  Bor.  Am©r. r  Birds.'  1831, 
p.  343.  L,  Lloyd,  'Game  Birds  of  Sweden,'  1867,  pp,  22,  79,  on  the  caper- 
cailzie and  black-cock.  Brehm,  however,  asserts  ('Thlerleben,'  &c, 
B.  iv.  s.  352)  that  in  Germany  the  gray-hens  do  not  generally  atte-nd 
the  Balzen  of  the  black-cocks,  but  this  Is  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule;  possibly  the  hens  may  He  hidden  In  the  surrounding  bushes,  as 
la  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  gray-hens  In  Scandinavia,  and  with 
other  species  In  N.  America. 

"  'Onlthologlcal  Biography,'  vol.  11.  p.  275. 

"  Brehm,  'Thierkben,'  &c.,  B.  Iv.  1867,  p.  990.  Audubon,  'Omlth.  Bi- 
ography,' vol.  11.  p.  492, 
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pairing  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  the  mere  strength  and 
courage  of  the  male;  for  such  males  are  generally  decorated  with 
various  ornaments,  which  often  become  more  brilliant  during  the 
breeding-season,  and  which  are  sedulously  displayed  before  the 
females.  The  males  also  endeavor  to  charm  or  excite  their  mates 
by  love-notes,  songs,  and  antics;  and  the  courtship  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  prolonged  affair.  Hence  it  is  not  probable  that  the  fe- 
males are  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  that 
they  are  invariably  compelled  to  yield  to  the  victorious  males. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  females  are  excited,  either  before  or 
after  the  conflict,  by  certain  males,  and  thus  unconsciously  prefer 
them.  In  the  case  of  Tetrao  umbellua,  a  good  observer^^  goes  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  the  battles  of  the  males  "are  all  a  stiam,  per- 
"formed  to  show  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage  before  the 
"admiring  females  who  assemble  around;  for  I  have  never  been 
"able  to  find  a  maimed  hero,  and  seldom  more  than  a  broken 
"feather."  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject,  but  I  may  here 
add  that  with  the  Tetrao  cupido  of  the  United  States,  about  a 
score  of  males  assemble  at  a  particular  spot,  and  strutting  about, 
make  the  whole  air  resound  with  their  extraordinary  noises.  At 
the  first  answer  from  a  female  the  males  begin  to  flght  furiously, 
and  the  weaker  give  way;  but  then,  according  to  Audubon,  both 
the  victors  and  vanquished  search  for  the  female,  so  that  the 
females  must  either  then  exert  a  choice,  or  the  battle  must  be  re- 
newed. So,  again,  with  one  of  the  field-starlings  of  the  United 
States  (Sturnella  ludoviciana)  the  males  engage  in  fierce  conflicts, 
"but  at  the  eight  of  a  female  they  all  fly  after  her,  as  if  mad."" 

Vocal  and  Infstnimeiititl  Music. — ^With  birds  the  voice  serves  to 
express  various  emotions,  such  as  distress,  fear,  anger,  triumph,  or 
mere  happiness.  It  is  apparently  sometimes  used  to  excite  terror, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hissing  noise  made  by  some  nestling-birds. 
Audubon^  relates  that  a  night-heron  (Ardea  nycticorax,  Linn.) 
which  he  kept  tame,  used  to  hide  itself  when  a  cat  approached, 
and  then  "suddenly  start  up  uttering  one  of  the  most  frightful 
"cries,  apparently  enjoying  the  cat's  alarm  and  flight."  The 
common  domestic  cock  clucks  to  the  hen,  and  the  hen  to  her 
chickens,  when  a  dainty  morsel  is  found.  The  hen,  when  she 
has  laid  an  egg,  "repeats  the  same  note  very  often,  and  concludes 
"with  the  sixth  above,  whieh  she  holds  for  a  longer  time;"'"  and 
thus  she  expresses  her  joy.    Some  social  birds  apparently  call  to 


"w  'Land  and  Water.'  July  25th,  1868,  p.  14. 

»•  Audubon'fl  'OrnithoioK-  Biography;'    on  Tetrao  cupido,  vol,  tl.  p.  492; 
on  the  Sturnus,  vol.  11.  p.  219. 
•»  'OrnltholoKlcal  Btograpb,'  vol.  v.  p.  601. 
■•  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrlngrton.  "PhUosoph.  Transact.'  1T7S,  p.  852. 
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€ach  other  for  aid;  and  as  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree,  the  flock  1b 
kept  together  hy  chirp  answering  chirp.  During  the  nocturnal 
migrations  of  feese  and  other  water-fowl,  sonorous  clangs  from 
the  van  niay  be  heard  in  the  darkness  overhead,  answered  by 
clangs  In  the  rear.  Certain  cries  serve  as  danger  signals,  which, 
as  the  sportsman  knows  to  his  cost,  are  understood  by  the  same 
species  and  hy  others.  The  domestic  cock  crows,  and  the  hum- 
ming-hlrd  chirps,  In  triumph  over  a  defeated  rival.  The  true 
song,  however,  of  most  birds  and  various  strange  cries  are  chiefly 
uttered  during  the  breeding-season,  and  serve  as  a  charm,  or 
merely  as  a  call-note,  to  the  other  sex. 

Naturalists  are  much  divided  with  respect  to  the  object  of  the 
singing  of  birds.  Few  more  careful  oliservers  ever  lived  than 
ontagu,  and  he  maintained  that  the  "males  of  song-birds  and  ot 
many  others  do  not  In  general  search  for  the  female,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  their  business  In  the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some  con- 
""aplcuous  spot,  breathing  out  their  full  and  amorous  notes,  which, 
"by  instinct,  the  female  knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to  choose 
■"her  mate."^  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  informs  me  that  this  Is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  nightingale.  Bechstein,  who  kept  birds  durlnsj 
his  whole  life,  asserts,  ^'that  the  female  canary  always  chooses  th« 
"best  singer,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature  the  female  finch  selects 
"that  male  out  of  a  hundred  whose  notes  please  her  most."" 
There  can  be  no  douM  that  birds  closely  attend  to  each  other's 
song.  Mr.  Weir  has  told  me  of  the  case  of  a  bullfinch  which 
had  been  taught  to  pipe  a  German  waltz,  and  who  was  so  good 
a,  performer  that  he  cost  ten  guineas;  when  this  bird  was  first 
introduced  into  a  room  where  other  birds  were  kept  and  he  began 
to  sing,  all  the  others,  consisting  of  about  twenty  linnets  and 
'Canaries,  ranged  themselTes  on  the  nearest  side  of  their  eage8,j 
and  listened  with  the  greatest  Interest  to  the  new  performer. 
Many  naturalists  believe  that  the  singing  of  birds  is  almost  exclu- 
sively "the  effect  of  rivalry  and  emulation,"  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  charming  their  mates.  This  was  th«  opinion  of  Daioes  Bar- 
ringtoo  ajid  White  of  Selborne,  who  both  espeelally  attende<l  to 
this  subject**  Barrlngton,  however,  admits  that  "stiperlorHy  lu 
"song  givee  to  birds  an  amazing  aseeadftBcy  over  others,  as  is 
**well  known  to  bird-catchers." 

It  i«  certain  that  there  is  an  Inteose  degree  of  rivalry  between 
the  raalea  in  their  singing.  Bird-fanciers  i»atch  their  bfrds  to 
eee  which  will  sing  longest;    and  I  was  told  t»y  Mr.  Yarrell  that 


«■  •Onttlidloglcal  ttctlonary,'  1833,  p.  47B. 

^  'Naturgeschichte  der  Siubenv*|tel.'  iSffl.  e.  i.  Mr.  Hansen  Weir 
lUcewlae  write*  gto  roe:— "T  ajn  lofonmed  that  the  lieet  slng^in^  inales 
"generally  get  a  mate  ttrat,  when  they  are  bred  in  the  same  t-oom." 

*•  'Philosophical  Transaottoas,'  1773,  p.  268.  White'«  'Natural  History 
of  JBelbenae,^  1S2&.  jroh  L  p.  24€. 
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a  flrst-rate  btrfl  Trill  Bometloieg  sing  tlfl  lie  drops  down  almoflt 
dead,  or  according  to  Bechstetn,**  quite  dead  from  niptarlng  a 
vessel  in  the  lungs.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  male  birds,  b.b 
1  hear  from  Mr.  Wetr,  often  die  suddenly  during  the  season  ot 
song.  That  the  habit  of  singing  is  sometimes  quite  independent 
6f  love  Is  Clear,  for  a  sterile,  hybrid  canary-bird  has  been  de- 
scribed='  as  singing  whilst  \'IewJng  Itself  in  a  mirror,  and  then 
dashing  at  Its  own  Image;  It  likewise  attached  with  fury  a  fe- 
male canary,  when  put  into  the  same  cage.  The  Jealousy  excited 
by  the  act  of  aingliig  is  constantly  taken  advantage  of  by  bird- 
catchers;  a  male.  In  good  song,  is  hidden  and  protected,  whilst  a 
stuffed  bird,  surrounded  by  limed  twigs,  Is  exposed  to  view.  In 
this  manner,  as  Mr.  Weir  informs  me,  a  man  has  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day  caught  fifty,  and  in  one  instance  seventy,  male  chaf- 
finches. The  power  and  inclination  to  sing  differ  so  greatly  with 
birds  that  although  the  price  of  an  ordinary  male  chafliach  Is 
only  sixpence,  Mr.  Weir  saw  one  bird  for  which  the  blrd-catciher 
asked  three  pounds;  the  test  of  a  really  good  singer  being  that 
It  will  continue  to  sing  whilst  the  cage  is  swung  round  the  owner's 
head. 

That  male  birds  should  sing  from  eiimlatiou  as  well  as  for 
charming  the  female,  is  not  at  all  Incompatible;  and  It  might 
hare  been  expected  that  these  two  habits  would  have  concurred, 
like  those  of  display  and  pugnacity.  Some  authors,  however, 
argue  that  the  song  of  the  male  cannot  serve  to  charm  the  female, 
because  the  females  of  some  few  species,  such  as  of  the  canary, 
robin,  lark,  and  bullfinch,  espedally  when  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
as  Bechatein  remarks,  pour  forth  fairly  melodious  strains.  la 
some  of  these  cases  the  habit  of  singing  may  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  females  having  been  highly  fed  and  confined,'^  for  thi» 
disturbe  all  the  usual  functions  connected  with  the  reproduction 
of  the  species.  Many  Instances  have  already  been,  given  of  the 
partial  transference  of  secondary  masculine  characters  to  the  fe- 
male, eo  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  females  of  eom» 
species  should  possess  the  power  of  song.  It  has  also  been  argued, 
that  the  song  of  the  male  cannot  serve  as  a  charm,  because  the 
males  of  certain  species,  for  instance  of  the  robin,  sing  during 
the  autumn.'"  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  animals  to 
take  pleasure  In  practicing  whatever  instinct  they  follow  at  other 
times  for  some  real  good.  How  often  do  we  see  birds  which  fly 
easily,  gliding  and  sailing  throusk  tl^e  air  obvioualy  tor  pleasure? 


•»  'NAtufgesch.  der  Stubenvogel,'   IS-tO.  s.  252. 

'1  Mr.  BOldi  'Zoologist.'  1843-44.  p.  659. 

«  D,  Barrln^ton.  'Phil.  Transact.'  ItTS.  p.  2«2.  Bechsteln.  TSttrben- 
vogel,'  1849,  s.  4. 

**  This  Is  likewise  the  case  with  the  water-ouzel,  see  Mr.  Hepburn  In 
the  'Zoologist.'  1845-1846,  p.  1068, 
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The  cat  plays  with  the  captured  mouse,  and  the  cormorant  with, 
the  captured  fish.  The  weaver-bird  (Ploceus),  when  confined  in  a 
cage,  amuses  itself  by  neatly  weaving  blades  of  grass  between 
the  wires  of  its  cage.  Birds  which  habitually  fight  during  the 
breeding-season  are  generally  ready  to  fight  at  all  times;  and 
the  males  of  the  capercailzie  sometimes  hold  their  Balzen  or  leks 
at  the  usual  place  of  assemblage  during  the  autumn."  Hence 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  male  birJq  should  continue  singing 
for  their  own  amusement  after  the  season  for  courtship  is  over. 

As  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  singing  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  art,  and  is  much  improved  by  practice.    Birds  can  be  taught 
various  tunes,  and  even  the  unmelodious  sparrow  has  learnt  to 
sing  like  a  linnet.    They  acquire  the  song  of  their  foster  parents," 
and  sometimes  that  of  their  neighbors."    All  the  common  song- 
leters  belong  to  the  Order  of  Insessores,  and  their  vocal  organs  are 
Ftnuch  more  complex  than  those  of  most  bther  birds;    yet  it  is  a 
faingular  fact  that  some  of  the  laaessores.  such  as  ravens,  crows, 
and  magpies,  possess  the  proper  apparatus;"  though  they  never 
siag,  and  do  not  naturally  modulate  their  voices  to  any  great  ex- 
tent,   Hunter  asserts'*  that  with  the  true  songsters  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  are  stronger  in  the  males  than  in  the  females;    but 
with  this  slight  exception  there  Is  no  difierence  in  the  vocal  or- 
ilfans  of  the  two  sexes,  although  the  males  of  most  species  sing 
so  much  better  and  more  coutinuously  than  the  females. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  small  birds   properly   sing.    The 
Australian  genus  Menura,  however,  must  be  excepted;    for  the 
'  Wenura  Alberti,  which  la  about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  turkey, 
not  only  mocks  other  birds,  but  "its  own  whistle  is  exceedingly 
"beautiful  and  varied,"    The  males  congregate  and  form  "cor- 
roborying  places,"  where  they  sing,  raising  and  spreading  their 
[tails  like  peacocks,  and  drooping  their  wings."    It  is  also  remark- 
fable  that  birds  which  sing  well  are  rarely  decorated  with  brilliant 
}<co!ora  or  other  ornaments.    Of  our  British  birds,  excepting  the 
[tuUfinch  and  goldfinch,  the  beat  songsters  are  plain-colored.    The 
llcingfisher,  bee-eater,  roller,  hoopoe,  woodpeckers,  &e.,  utter  harsh 
criesi   and  the  brilliant  birds  of  the  tropics  are  hardly  ever  song- 


»♦  Li.  Lloyd,   'Game  Birds  of  Sweden,"  1S67,  p.  25. 

**  Harrington.  Ibtd.    p.  264.    Bechstetn,  ibid.  s.  5. 

=•  Dureau  de  la  Malle  Kives  a  curious  instance  ('Annales  des  Sc. 
Kat.'  3rd  aeries,  Zoolog.' torn.  x.  p.  118)  of  gome  wild  blackbirds  in  hia 
garden  in  Paris  which  naturally  learnt  a  republican  air  from  a  ca^ed 
bird. 

"^  Bishop.  In  'Todd'3  Cyclop,  of  Atiat.  and  Phys.'   vol.  iv.  p.  U%. 

»  As  stated  by  Barring^ton  In  'Phllosoph,  Transact.'  1773,  p.  262. 

»  Gould,  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  vol,  i,  1865.  pp.  308-330. 
See  also  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  in  the  'Student,'  April  1870,  p.  125. 


In  some  birds  the  vocal  orgaiiB  differ  great!y  in  the  two  sexes. 
In  the  Tetrao  cupido  (fig.  39)  the  male  has  two  bare,  orange- 
colored  sacks,  one  on  each  side  oJ  the  neckj  and  these  are  largely 
inflated  when  the  male,  during  the  hreedlng-season,  makes  his 
curious   hollow   sound,   audible   at   a  great  distance.    Auduboa 

*"  See  remarks  to  this  effect  in  Gould's  "lalroJuctioti  to  the  Trochi* 
lldae,-  18ril,  p.  2?.. 
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proved  that  the  sound  was  intimately  comiected  with  this  appar 
ratiiB  (which  reminds  us  of  the  air^acka  on  each  aide  of  the  mouth 
of  certain  male  frogs),  for  he  found  that  the  Bound  waa  much 
dimioiJihed  when  one  of  the  sacliB  of  a  taiiie  bird  waa  pricked, 
and  when  both  were  pricked  it  was  altogether  stopped.  The 
female  has  "a  somewhat  Bimilar,  though  smaller  naked  space  of 
"skin  on  the  neck;  but  this  is  not  capable  of  inflation.""  The 
male  of  another  kind  of  grouse  (Tetrao  urophasianus),  whilst 
courting  the  female,  has  his  "bare  yellow  oBsophagua  inflated  to  a 
"prodigious  size,  fully  half  as  large  as  the  body;"  and  he  then 
utters  various  grating,  deep,  hollow  tones.  With  his  neck-feath- 
ers erect,  his  wings  lowered,  and  buzzing  on  the  ground,  and 
his  long  pointed  tail  spread  out  like  a  fan,  he  displays  a  variety 
of  grotesque  attitudes.  The  oesophagus  of  the  female  i»  not  in 
any  way  remarkable.*" 

It  seems  now  well  made  out  that  the  great  throat  pouch  ot 
the  European  male  bubtard  (Otis  tarda),  and  of  at  least  four 
other  species,  does  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  serve  to  hold 
water,  but  is  connected  with  the  utterance  during  the  breeding- 
season  of  a  peculiar  sound  resembling  "ock.""  A  crow-like  bird 
inhabiting  South  America  (Cephalopterus  ornatus.  flg.  40)  is 
called  the  umbrella-bird,  from  Its  immense  top-knot,  formed  of 
bare  white  quills  surmounted  by  dark  blue  plumes,  which  it  can 
elevate  into  a  great  dome  no  less  than  five  Inches  In  diameter, 
covering  the  whole  head.  This  bird  has  on  Its  neck  a  long,  thin, 
cylindrical  fleshy  appendage,  which  is  thickly  clothed  with  scale- 
like blue  feathers.  It  probably  serves  in  part  as  an  ornament, 
hut  likewise  as  a  resounding  apparatus;  for  Mr.  Bates  found 
that  it  is  connected  "with  an  unusual  development  of  the  trachea 
"and  vocal  organs."  It  is  dilated  when  the  bird  utters  Its  singu- 
larly deep,  loud  and  long  sustained  fluty  note.  The  head-crest 
and  neck-appendage  are  rudimentary  In  the  female,** 


«  'The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  In  Canada,'  by  Major  W.  Rosa 
King-,  186$,  pp.  144-14«.  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  erlves  in  the  'Studert'  (April, 
1870,  p.  116)  an  excellent  account  of  th&  attitude  and  habits  of  tliia 
bird  during  Its  courtship.  He  states  that  the  ear-tuft^  or  neck-plumea 
are  erected,  bo  that  they  meet  over  the  crown  of  the  head.  See  his 
drawing,  &e,  39, 

*^  Richardson,  'Fauna  Bor.  Americae:  Birds.'  1831,  p.  359.  Audubon 
ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  M7. 

**  The  following  papers  have  been  lately  written  on  thJ»  aubjeet: 
Prof.  A.  Newton,  In  the  'Ibis.'  1S62,  p.  107;  Dr.  Culleo,  JbiU.  IS^,  p.  liS; 
Mr,  Flower.  In  "Proc  Zoo!.  Soc'  1SG5,  p.  W;  and  Dr.  Murie,  In  'Proa. 
2ool.  Soc*  1868,  p.  471.  In  this  latter  paper  an  excellent  figure  is  glv^p 
of  the  male  Australian  Bustard  in  full  display  with  the  sack  distended. 
It  is  a.  singular  fact  that  th«  sack  Is  not  developed  in  all  the  males  of 
Xhe  same  species. 

•*  Bates,  The  NaturaUat  on  the  Amazons.'  1863,  vol.  ii,  p.  864;  Wa|- 
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The  vocal  organs  of  various  web-footed  and  wading  birds  are 
extraordinarily  complex,  and  differ  to  a  cwtajn  extent  in  tlie  two 
sexes.  In  Bonie  cases  the  trachea  is  convoluted,  like  a  French 
horn,  and  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  sternum.    In  the  wild  swaa 


Fig.    40.    The   UmbreUa-bh-d   or   Cephalopterue    ornatus    (male,    irom 

Brehm). 

(Cyenua  ferns)  it  Is  more  deeply  embedded  In  the  eiult  male, 
than  in  the  adult  female  or  young  male.  In  the  male  M^rgan^er 
the  enlarged  portion  of  the  tra/^hea.  Is  furnished  with  an  aiiditiooal 
pair  of  muscles.''  In  one  of  the  ducks,  however,  namely  Ana^ 
punctata,  the  bony  enlargement  la  only  a  little  more  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.^  But  th«  meaning  of  these  dif- 
ferences in  the  trachea  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  Anatidra  is  not 


lace,  in  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1S50,  p.  906.  A  new  ispecjes,  witb  a  stlU  larg^ 
neclc-appendage  (C,  pen^uli£r«r),  has  lately  bean  dl^^^v^red,  s^e  'Ibis,' 
vol.  1.  p.  4.i7. 

«  Blahpf),  in  Todd*»  Cyclop,  9i  Apat.  and  Pby¥.*  vol   jv.  p.  W9». 

*•  Prof.  Newton,  'Proo.  ^oIQi^.  Soc'  IS71,  p.  651 
26 


imderstood;  for  the  male  la  not  always  the  more  voctferous; 
thus  with  the  common  duck,  the  male  hisses,  whilst  the  female 
utters  a  loud  quack.*'  In  both  sexes  of  one  of  the  craaea  (Grua 
Virgo)  the  trachea  penetrates  the  sternum,  but  presents  "certain 
"gesual  modifications."  In  the  male  of  the  black  stork  there  is 
also  a  well-marked  sexual  difference  In  the  length  and  curvature 
of  the  bronchi."  Highly  Important  structures  have,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  been  modifled  according  to  sex. 

It  Is  often  difficult  to  conjecture  whether  the  many  strange 
cries  and  notes  uttered  by  male  birds  during  the  breeding-season, 
Sirve  as  a  charm  or  merely  aa  a  call  to  the  female.  The  soft 
cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  and  of  many  pigeons,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, pleases  the  female.  When  the  female  of  the  wild  turkey 
utters  her  call  In  the  morning,  the  male  answers  by  a  note  which 
differs  from  the  gobbling  noise  made,  when  with  erected  feathers, 
rustling  wings  and  distended  wattles,  he  pulfs  and  struts  before 
her.*  The  spel  of  the  black-cock  certainly  Berves  as  a  call  to  the 
female,  for  it  has  been  known  to  bring  four  or  five  females  from 
a  distance  to  a  male  under  confinement;  but  as  the  black-cock 
continues  his  spel  for  hoxira  during  successive  days,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  capercailzie  "with  an  agony  of  passion,"  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  the  females  which  are  present  are  thus  charmed."* 
The  voice  of  the  common  rook  la  known  to  alter  during  the  breed- 
ing-season, and  Is  therelore  in  some  way  sexual,''  But  what  shall 
we  say  about  the  harsh  screams  of,  for  instance,  some  kinds  of 
macaws;  have  these  birds  as  bad  taste  for  musical  sounds  aa  they 
apparently  have  for  color,  judging  by  the  Inharmonious  con- 
trast of  their  bright  yellow  and  blue  plumage?  It  is  Indeed  pos- 
sible that  without  any  advantage  being  thus  gained,  the  loud 
voices  of  many  male  birds  may  be  the  result  of  the  inherited 
effects  of  the  continued  use  of  their  vocal  organs,  when  excited 
by  the  strong  passions  of  love.  Jealousy  and  rage;  but  to  this 
point  we  shall  recur  when  we  treat  of  quadrupedsi. 

We  have  as  yet  spoken  only  of  the  voice,  but  the  males  of  vari- 
ous birds  practice,  during  their  courtship,  what  may  be  called 


*'  The  spoonbill  (Platalae)  has  its  trachea  con\'oluted  Into  a  figure 
of  eight,  and  yet  this  bird  (Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India."  vol.  ilt.  p.  763)  is 
mute;  but  Mr.  Blyth  Informs  me  that  the  convolutions  are  not  con- 
stantly present,  bo  that  perhaps  they  are  now  tending  towards 
abortion. 

♦•  'Elementa  of  Comp.  Anat.'  by  R  Wagner,  Eng.  translat.  1845,  p. 
111.  With  respect  to  the  swan,  as  given  above,  Yarrell's  "Hiat.  of  Brit- 
ish Birds,'  2nd  edit.  1S45.  vol.  111.  p.  I*t3. 

••  C.  li.  Bonaparte,  quoted  In  the  'Xaturallflt  Library:  Birds.*  voL 
xtv.  p.  126. 

"  L.  Lloyd.  'The  Game  Birds  of  Sweden/  &c..  1867.  pp.  22,  81. 

•»  Jenner,  'Phnosoph.  Transactions.'  1824,  p,  20. 
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Instrumental  music.  Peacocks  and  Birds  of  Paradise  rattle  their 
qullla  together.  Turkey-cocks  scrape  their  wings  against  the 
ground,  and  some  kinds  of  grouse  thus  produce  a  buzzing  sound. 
Another  North  American  gro"U3e,  the  Tetrao  umbellus,  when  with 
his  tail  erect,  his  ruffs  displayed,  "he  shows  off  his  tinery  to  the 
"females,  who  lie  hid  in  the  neighborhood,"  drums  by  rapidly 
striking  his  wings  together  above  hia  back,  according  to  Mr.  R. 
Haymond,  and  not,  as  Audubon  thought,  toy  striking  them  against 
his  sides.  The  sound  thus  produced  is  compared  by  some  to 
distant  thunder,  and  by  others  to  the  quick  roll  of  a  drum.  The 
female  never  drums,  "but  files  directly  to  the  place  where  the 
"male  is  thus  engaged."  The  male  of  the  KaliJ-pheasant,  in  the 
Himalayas,  "often  makes  a  singular  drumming  noise  with  bis 
"wings,  not  unlike  the  sound  iiroduced  by  shaking  a  stiff  piece  of 
"cloth."  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  little  black-weavera 
(Ploceus?)  congregate  in  a  small  party  on  the  bushes  round  a 
small  open  space,  and  sing  and  glide  through  the  air  with  quiv- 
ering wings,  "which  make  a  rapid  whirring  sound  like  a  child's 
"rattle."  One  bird  after  another  thus  performs  for  hours  together, 
hut  only  during  the  courting-season.  At  this  season  and  at  no 
other  time,  the  males  of  certain  night-Jars  (Caprimulgus)  make 
a  strange  booming  noise  with  their  wings.  The  various  species 
of  wood-pecker?  strike  a  sonorous  branch  with  their  beaks,  with 
so  rapid  a  vibratory  movement  that  "the  head  appears  to  be  in 
"two  places  at  once."  The  sound  thus  produced  Is  audlbJe  at  a 
considerable  distance,  but  cannot  be  described;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  its  source  would  never  be  conjectured  by  any  one  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time.  As  this  jarring  sound  is  made  chiefly  during 
the  breeding-season,  it  has  been  considered  as  a  love-song;  but  it 
ia  perhaps  more  strictly  a  love-call.  The  female,  when  driven 
from  her  nest,  has  been  observed  thus  to  call  her  mate,  who 
answered  in  the  same  manner  and  soon  appeared.  Lastly,  the 
male  Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops)  combines  vocal  and  instrumental 
music;  for  during  the  breeding-season  this  bird,  as  Mr.  Swinhoe 
observed,  first  draws  in  air,  and  then  taps  the  end  of  its  beak 
perpendicularly  down  against  a  stone  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  "when 
"the  breath  being  forced  down  the  tubular  bill  produces  the  cor- 
rect sound."  If  the  beak  is  not  thus  struck  against  some  object, 
the  sound  is  quite  different.  Air  is  at  the  same  time  swallowed, 
and  the  oesophagus  thus  becomes  much  swollen;  and  this  probably 
acts  as  a  resonator,  not  only  with  the  hoopoe,  but  with  pigeons 
and  other  birds." 


"^  For  the  foregoing  facts  see,  on  Birds  of  Paradise,  Brehm,  'Thier- 
leben,'  Band  ili.  s.  325.  On  Grouse,  Richardson,  'Fauna  Bor.  Amexlc 
Birds.'  pp.  S43  and  KP;  Major  W.  Rosa  King,  "The  Sportsman  in 
Canada,'  1656,  p.  156;  Mr.  Haymond,  in  Prof.  Cox's  'Qeol.  Survey  of  Jn- 
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In  the  foregoing  cases  soiifKis  are  made  by  the  tM  of  Btructures 
already  present  and  otherwise  necessary;  but  in  the  toWowlng 
cases  certain  feathers  hare  been  specially  modified  for  the  express 
purpose  of  prodncing  sounds.  The  drnmtnlng,  bleating,  neigb- 
lag,  or  Ihnnderlng  noise  (as  expressed  by  different  obserrers) 
made  by  the  common  snipe  (Scolopax  gallinago)  must  have  snr- 
prised  every  one  who  has  erer  heard  It.  This  hitd,  dwring  the 
palring-season,  flies  to  "perhaps  a  thouaand  feet  in  height."  and 
after  zig-zagglng  abo-ut  for  a  time  descends  to  the  earth  In  a 
curred  line,  with  outspread  tail  and  quiyeriug  pinions,  and  »Uf- 


Fig.  tL    Outer  tall  feather  of  Scolopax  gaJllna^  (^ram  'Proc.  Z  -^ 

Boc.'  1858). 

prising  velocity.    The  sound  Is  emitted  only  during  this  rap^ 
descent.    No  one  was  able  to  explain  the  cause,  until  M.  Meves 
observed  that  on  each  side  of  the  tail  the  outer  feathers  ar& 
peculiarly  formed  (fig.  41),  having  a  stiff  sabre-shaped  shaft,  wltli 


H 


Vlg.  42. 


Outer  taH-feather  of  Scolo- 
pax Crenata. 


Fig.  43.    Outer  tail-feather  of  Scolo- 
pax jav^n»la. 


k'm.  n.  Pritaary  wlng- 
feaiher  of  a  humming-bird, 
the  Selasphorus  platycercus 
(frotn  a  sketch  by  Mr.  8aT- 
Tin).  VjrpuT  ft^ure,  that  of 
twale:  low^r  figure,  corres- 
porKlfniir  feather  of  female. 


the  obllQue  barbs  of  onudual  length,  the  outer  webs  being  strongly 
boimd  together.  He  found  that  by  blowing  on  these  feathers, 
or  by  fastening  them  to  a  long  thin  stick  and  waving  them  rap- 
idly through  the  air.  he  could   reproduce  the  drumming  noise 


dlana,'  p.  227;  Audubon,  'American  Ornitholoff.  Blograph.'  vol,  1,  p.  ZU. 
On  vb«  Kalii-pheasant,  Jcrdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  iii.  p.  533.  On  the 
Weavers,  'Llvingistonp's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,'  1S65,  p.  425.  On 
Woodpeckers,  Macginivray,  llfst.  of  Grttlsh  Birds,'  vol.  Iff.  Ii40,  pp. 
U.  S3,  S&,  and  $S.  On  the  iTdopoe  Mr.  SwlnBoe,  In  rroc.  ZooTos^.  Soc.* 
J'uHs  23.  1S63  and  1S71.  p.  H^.  On  th&  Night-Jar,  Audubon.  ibUt.  vol.  II. 
p.  2a5,  and  'American  Naturalist,*  IST3.  p.  ST2.  The  Englfsh  NrgTif-iar 
likewls-    ^»>e8  In  the  spring  a  curious  noise  during-  Its  rapid  fllffbt. 
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made  by  the  living  bird.  Both  aexea  are  furnished  with  theae 
feathers,  but  they  are  generally  larger  in  the  male  than  in  th* 
female,  and  emit  a  deeper  note.  In  some  species,  as  in  S.  trenata 
(fig.  42),  four  feathers,  and  in  S.  javensia  (fig,  43),  no  lees  than 
eight  on  each  side  of  the  tail  are  greatly  modified.  Different 
tones  are  emitted  by  the  feathers  of  the  different  species  when 
waved  through  the  air;  and  the  Scolopax  Wilsonii  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  switching  noise  whilst  descending  rapidly  to  the 
earth."" 

In  the  male  of  the  ChamEDpetes  unicolor  (a  large  gallinaceoud 
bird  of  America)  the  first  primary  wing-feather  is  arched  towards 
the  tip  and  is  much  more  attenuated  than  in  the  female.  In  an 
allied  bird,  the  Penelope  nigra,  Mr,  Salvin  observed  a  male,  which, 
whilst  it  flew  downwards  "with  outstretched  wings,  gave  forth 
"a  kind  of  crashing  rushing  noise,"  like  the  falling  of  a  tree," 
The  male  alone  of  one  of  the  Indian  bustards  (Sypheotides  auri- 
tus)  has  its  primary  wing-feathers  greatly  acuminated;  and  the 
male  of  an  allied  species  is  known  to  make  a  humming  noise 
whilst  courting  the  female/'  In  a  widely  different  group  of  birds, 
namely  Humming-MrdB,  the  males  alone  of  certain  kinds  have 
either  the  shafts  of  their  primary  wing-feathers  broadly  dilated, 
or  the  weba  abruptly  excised  towards  the  extremity.  The  male, 
for  instance,  of  Selasphonis  platycercus,  when  adult,  has  the  first 
primary  wing-feather  (flg.  44),  thus  excised.  Whilst  fljing  from 
flower  to  flower,  he  makes  "a  shrill,  almost  whistling  noise;""' 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Salvin  that  the  noise  was  intentionally 
made. 

Lastly,  in  several  species  of  a  sub-genus  of  Pipra  or  Manakin. 
the  males,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sclater,  have  their  secondary  wing- 
feathers  modified  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner.  In  the 
brilliantly-colored  P.  deliciosa  the  first  three  aecondaries  are 
thick-stemmed  and  curved  towards  the  body;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  (flg.  45,  a)  the  change  is  greater;  and  in  the  sixth  ami 
seventh  (b,  c)  the  shaft  "is  thickened  to  an  ftitraordiuary  degree, 
•'forming  a  solid  horny  lump,"  The  barbs  also  are  greatly 
changed  in  shape,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  feathers 


"  See  M,  Meves'  Inlerestingr  paper  in  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc.'  1858.. p.  IS©. 
For  the  Imbits  of  the  snipe,  MacgilUvray,  'Hist.  British  Birds,"  vol.  jv. 
p.  371.  For  the  American  snipe.  Capt.  Clakiaton.  'Ibis,'  vol.  v.  1883,  p. 
131. 

»*  Mr.  Salvin,  in  'Proc.  Zool.  SoC  1867,  p.  IGO,  I  am  much  indebted 
to  tills  distinguished  ornithologist  for  sketches  of  the  feathers  of  th« 
Chamatjpeles.  and  for  other  Information. 

«*  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  ill.  pp.  618,  621, 

"  Gould.   'Inlroductlon  to  the  Trochiltdae,'  1861.  p.  49.    SaMn,  'Proc 
Zoolog.  Soc.'  ISCT,  p.  160. 
26 


(d,  e,  f)  In  the  female.  Even  the  bones  of  the  wing,  which  sup* 
port  these  elngular  feathers  in  the  male,  are  said  by  Mr.  Fraser 
to  be  much  thickened.  These  little  birds  make  an  extraordinary 
noise,  the  first  "sharp  note  being  not  unlike  the  crack  of  a  whip."" 


Tig.  <5.  Secondary  wing-feathers  of  Plpra  delioiosa  (from  Mr.  Sclater, 
In  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1860),  The  three  upper  feathers,  a,  b,  c,  from 
the  male;  the  three  lower  corresponding  feathers,  d,  e,  f,  from  th* 
female. 

a  and  d,  fifth  secondary  winer-feather  of  male  and  female,  upper 
3urface. 

h  and  e,  sixth  secondary,  upper  aurfaoe.  o  and  f,  seventh  secondary, 
lower  surface. 


"  Sclater.  In  Troc.  Zool.  Soc*  ISflO,  p.  90,  and  In  TblB,"  vol.  Iv,  1862,  ik 
ITS.    Also  Salvin,  In  'Ibis,'  1S60.  p.  37. 
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Tbe  divereky  of  the  souuda,  both  vocal  and  Instrumental,  made 
by  tlie  males  o£  xoany  birds  during  ttie  breeding-season,  and  tbe 
diversity  of  the  means  for  producing  such  sounds,  are  tiighly  re- 
markable. We  thus  gain  a  liigh  idea  of  their  importance  for 
sexual  purposes,  and  are  reminded  of  tiie  conclusion  arrived  at 
as  to  insects.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  Btepe  by  v>-hlch 
the  notes  of  a  bird,  primarily  used  aa  a  mere  call  or  for  some 
other  purpose,  might  have  been  Improved  into  a  melodiouB  love 
song.  In  the  case  of  the  modified  feathers,  by  which  the  drum- 
ming, whifitling  or  roaring  noises  are  produced,  we  know  that 
some  birds  during  their  courtship  flutter,  shake,  or  rattle  their 
unmodified  feathera  together;  and  il  the  females  were  led  to 
select  the  best  performers,  the  males  which  posaeased  the 
stroageat  or  thickest,  or  most  attenuated  feathers,  situated 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  would  be  the  most  suceefisfal;  aod 
tbna  by  slow  degrees  the  feathers  might  be  modified  to  al- 
most any  extent.  The  females,  of  course,  would  not  notice 
each  alight  succejsetve  alteration  in  shape,  but  only  the  sounds 
thua  produced.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  siime  ciasa  of  ani- 
mals, sounds  so  different  as  the  drumming  of  the  snipe's  tail, 
the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker's  beak,  the  harsh  trumpet-like  cry 
ot  certain  -vrater-fowl,  the  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove,  and  the  8o;ig 
of  the  nightingale,  should  all  be  pleasing  to  the  females  of  the 
several  species.  Bnt  ^e  must  not  judge  of  the  tastes  of  distinct 
species  by  a  uniform  standard;  nor  must  we  judge  by  the  standard 
of  man  8  taste.  fJven  with  man,  we  should  remember  what  dis- 
cordant noises,  the  beating  of  tom-toms  and  the  shrill  notes  of 
reeds,  please  the  ears  of  savages.  Sir  S.  Baker  remarks,^*  that 
"as  the  stomach  of  the  Arab  prefers  the  raw  meat  and  reeking 
"liver  taken  hot  from  the  animal,  so  does  his  ear  prefer  bis 
"equally  coarse  and  discordant  music  to  all  other." 


Lov»-Antict  and  Dcmces.^-The  curious  love  gestures  of  some 
birds  have  already  been  incidenially  noticed;  so  that  little  need 
here  be  added.  In  Northern  America,  large  numbers  of  a  grouse, 
the  Tetrao  phaaianellue,  meet  every  morning  daring  the  breeding- 
season  on  a  selected  level  spot,  and  here  they  run  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  ground  ia  worn  quite  bare,  like  a  fairy-rtng.  In  these 
Partridge-dances,  as  they  are  called  by  the  hunters,  the  birds 
assume  the  strangest  attitudes,  and  run  round,  some  to  the  left 
and  some  to  the  right.  Audubon  describes  the  males  of  a  heron 
(Ardea  herodias)  as  walking  about  on  their  long  legs  with  great 
dignity  before  the  females,  bidding  defiance  to  their  rivals.  With 
one  of  the  diegusting  carriou'vultures  (Cathaxtes  jota)  the  same 
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naturalist  states  that  "the  gesticulations  and  parade  of  the  males 
"at  the  heginning  of  the  love-season  are  extremely  ludicrous." 
Certain  birdB  perform  their  love  antics  on  the  wing,  as  we  have 
seen  with  the  black  African  weaver,  Instead  of  on  the  ground. 
During  the  spring  our  little  white  throat  (Sylvia  clnerea)  often 
rises  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  the  air  above  some  buBh,  and  "flut- 
"ters  with  a  fitful  and  fantastic  motion,  alnglng  all  the  while, 
"and  then  drops  to  its  perch."  The  great  English  bustard  throws 
himself  into  indescribably  odd  attitudes  whilst  courting  the  fe- 
male, as  has  been  figured  by  Wolf.  An  allied  Indian  bustard 
(Otis  bengalensis)  at  such  times  "rises  perpendicularly  into  the 
"air  with  a  hurried  flapping  of  hja  wings,  raising  his  crest  and 
"pufiQng  out  the  feathers  of  his  neck  and  breast,  and  then  drops 
"to  the  ground;"  he  repeats  this  maneuver  several  times,  at  the 
Rame  time  humming  in  a  peculiar  tone.  Such  females  as  happen 
to  be  near  "obey  this  saltatory  summons,"  and  when  they  approach 
he  trails  his  wings  and  spreads  his  tail  like  a  turkey-cock." 

But  the  most  curious  case  is  afforded  by  three  allied  genera  of 
Australian  birds,  the  famous  Bower-birds, — no  doubt  the  co- 
descendants  of  some  ancient  species  which  first  acquired  the 
strange  instinct  of  constructing  bowers  for  performing  their  love- 
antics.  The  bowers  (fig,  46),  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are 
decorated  with  feathers,  ehells,  bones,  and  leaves,  are  built  on 
the  ground  for  the  sole  purpose  of  courtship,  for  their  nests  are 
formed  in  trees.  Both  sexes  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  bowers, 
but  the  male  is  the  principal  workman.  So  strong  is  this  instinct 
that  it  is  practiced  under  conHnement,  and  Mr.  Strange  has  de- 
scribed'" the  habits  of  some  Satin  Bower-birds  which  he  kept  in 
an  aviary  in  New  South  Wales,  "At  timea  the  male  will  chase 
"the  female  all  over  the  aviary,  then  go  to  the  bower,  pick  up  a 
*'gay  feather  or  a  large  leaf,  utter  a  curious  kind  of  a  note,  set  all 
"his  feathers  erect,  run  round  the  bower  and  become  so  excited 
"that  hia  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  from  his  head;  he  continues 
"opening  first  one  wing  then  the  other,  uttering  a  low,  whistling 
"note,  and,  like  the  domestic  cock,  seems  to  be  picking  up  some- 
"thing  from  the  ground  until  at  last  the  femaie  goes  gently 
"towards   him,"    Captain  Stokes  has  described  the  habits  and 


< 
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*•  For  Tetrao  phasJanellus,  see  Richardson,  'Fauna,  Bor.  America,' 
p,  361,  and  for  further  particulars  Capt.  Blaklston,  'Ibis,'  1863,  p.  125. 
For  tlie  Cathartes  and  Ardea,  Audubon,  'Ornjth.  Biography,'  vol.  il. 
p.  61,  and  vol.  lii.  p.  89.  On  the  White-throat,  Macelllivray,  'Hist.  Brit- 
ish Birds,'  vol.  11.  p.  354.  On  the  Indian  Bustard,  Jerdon,  'BlrdE  of 
India,  vol.  ill.  p.  618. 

•»  OoQld,  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Australia,"  vol.  i.  pp.  M4.  449, 
4£i5.  The  bower  of  the  Satin  Bower-bird  may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological 
Society' B  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 
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"play-houses"  of  auotUer  species,  the  Great  Bower-bird,  which, 
was  Been  "amusiiig  itself  by  flying  bacltwards  and  forwards,  taking 
"a  shell  alternately  from  each  side,  and  carrying  it  through  the 
"archway  in  its  mouth."  These  curious  structures,  formed  solely 
as  halls  of  assemblage,  where  both  sexes  amuse  themselves  and 
pay  their  court,  must  cost  the  birds  much  labor.  The  bower,  for 
instance,  of  the  Fawn-breasted  species,  is  nearly  four  feet  in 
length,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  la  raised  on  a  thick  platform 
of  stkks. 


DecoratSoii.  — I  will  first  discuss  the  eases  in  which  the  males 
are  ornamented  either  exclusively  or  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  females,  and  in  a  succeeding  chapter  those  in  which 
both  sexes  are  equally  ornamented,  and  finally  the  rare  eases  ia 
which  the  female  is  somawhat  more  brightly-colored  than  the 
male.  As  with  the  artificial  ornaments  used  by  savage  and 
civilized  men,  so  with  the  natural  ornaments  of  birds,  the  head 
is  the  chief  seat  of  decoration."'  The  ornaments,  as  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  are  wonderfully  diver- 
sified. The  p[umea  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  head  consist  of 
variously-Bhaped  leathers,  sometimes  capable  of  erection  or  expan- 
sion, by  which  their  beautiful  colors  are  fully  displayed.  Ele- 
gant ear-tufts  (see  fig.  39,  ante)  are  occpisionally  present.  The 
head  is  sometimes  covered  with  velvety  down,  as  with  the  pheas- 
ant; or  is  naked  and  vividly  colored.  The  throat,  also,  is  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  beard,  wattles,  or  caruncles.  Such  ap- 
pendages are  generally  brightly-colored,  and  no  doubt  serve  as 
ornaments,  though  not  always  ornamental  in  our  eyes;  for  whilst 
the  male  Is  in  the  act  of  courting  the  female,  they  often  swell 
and  assume  vivid  tints,  as  in  the  male  turkey.  At  such  times 
the  fleshy  appendages  about  the  head  of  the  male  Tragopan  pheas- 
ant (Cedornis  Temminckil)  swell  into  a  large  lappet  on  the 
throat  and  into  two  horns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  splendid  top- 
knot; and  these  are  then  colored  of  the  most  Intense  blue  which 
I  have  ever  beheld.'"  The  African  hornbill  {Bucorax  abyssinicue) 
inflates  the  scarlet  bladder-like  wattle  on  its  neck,  and  with  its 
wings  drooping  and  tall  expanded  "makes  quite  a  grand  appear- 
"ance.""  Even  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  more  brightly- 
colored  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  and  this  ia  frequently  ihe 
case  with  the  beak,  for  instance,  in  our  common  blackbird.    In 

LBuceroB  corrugatus,  the  whole  beak  and  immense  casque  are  col- 
ma] 
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•^  S«6  remarks  to  this  effect,  on  the  'Feeling  of  Beauty  amonK  Ani- 
mals,' by  Mr.  J.  Sliaw,  In  the  'Athenaeum,'  Nov.  24th,  1866.  p.  eai. 

**  8«e  Dr.  Murie'a  account  with  colored  flgures  In  'Proc  Zoolog.  Soc.' 
1872.  p.  ISO. 

Mr.  Montelro,  'Ibta,'  vol.  Iv.  18S2,  p.  339. 
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asmm  group  the  prottiberaxicea  may  have  cores  ol  boae,  or  be 
quite  destituite  of  them,  wltb  intermediate  gradations  eonnecting 
these  two  extremes.  Henee,  as  Dr.  Margliall  justly  remarks, 
variations  of  the  most  different  kinds  have  served  for  tlie  de- 
velopimcnt  througib  aexuai  selection  of  these  ornamental  apcen- 
da^es.  Elongated  feathers  or  Dlumes  spi'Ing  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  feathers  on  the  tluroat  and  breast  ara 
scraiettmea  developed  Into  beautiful  rnfEs  and  collars.  Th^  tail- 
feathers  are  frequently  increased  in  length;  as  we  see  in.  the 
tutn-eorerta  of  the  peacock,  and  in  the  tail  itself  of  the  Argua 
pheasant.  With  the  peacock  even  the  bones  of  the  tall  have 
been  raodifled  to  support  the  heavy  tail-coverts.""  The  body  of 
the  Argus  Is  not  larger  than  that  of  a  fowl;  yet  the  length  from, 
the  end  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  no  less  thaa 
Ave  feet  thi-ee  inches,'"  and  that  of  the  beautifully  ocellated  sec- 
ondary wiug-feathera  nearly  three  feet.  In  a  small  African  night- 
jar (Cosmetornia  veiillarius)  one  of  the  primary  wiug-feathers, 
during  the  breeding-season,  attains  a  length  of  twenty-stx  inches, 
whilst  the  bird  itself  is  only  ten  inches  ia.  length.  In  another 
cloeely- allied  gtmua  of  rdght-jars,  the  shafts  of  the  elongated  wing- 
fea/thers  are  naked,  except  at  the  extresiity.  where  there  is  a 
(Wac."  Agata,  in  another  genus  of  night-jars,  the  tail-feathers 
are  even  still  more  prodigiously  developed.  In  general  the  teath- 
CTB  of  the  tail  are  more  often  elongated  than  those  of  the  wings, 
as  any  great  elongation  o{  the  latter  impedes  flight.  We  Ihiua  seft 
that  In  cloeely-alHed  birds  ornaments  of  the  saone  kind  have  beea 
gained  by  the  males  tliiT>i%lb  the  development  of  widely  dlfferosit 
feathiers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  feathers  of  speciea  belonging  to 
Very  distinct  gronps  have  been  modtfled  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  pecnliar  manner.  Thus  the  wing-feathers  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  night-jars  are  bare  along  the  shaft,  am6  terr- 
Blnate  ixt  %  disc;  or  are,  as  they  are  sometimes  eaUed.  Bpoon.  or 
ntcltet-aliafed.  Feathers  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  tail  of  a 
motmot  (Enmomota  superdliaris),  of  a  king-ftsher,  flaclu  hum- 
ming-bird, parrot,  several  Indian  drongoa  (Dicmraa  sad  Edolins, 
to  one  of  which  the  disc  stands  vertically),  and  in  the  tail  of 
certain  birds  of  paradise.  In  these  latter  bLrtls,  stmilar  f«atUers, 
beautifully  ocellated,  omameot  the  head,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
with  Bomo  gallinaceous  birds.  In  an  Indian  btislaFd  (Syphectidea 
cvritns)  the  feathers,  forming  the  ear-tufts,  which  are  ELboct  four 
inches  in  length,  also  terminate  in  discs.^"    It  is  a  most  singular 


•*  Dr.  W.  Maareh*!].  'XHner  den  VweelschwainE.'  Ibid.   B.  I.  Heft  2,  18T2. 
*"  Jardine'a  "NaLuraliHt  Library:  liirds.'  vol.  Xfv.  p.  16(S. 
•Sclater,  fti  the  IblB.'  vel.  vi.  1884,  p.  11*.    tlvlngaton*.  lIxpedlHon 
to  the  Zambesi.'  1S65,  p.  tiS. 
••  Jerdon.  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  J;i.  p.  630. 
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fact  that  the  motmots,  as  Mr.  Salvin  has  clearly  shown,'*  give  to 
their  tail-feathers  the  racket-shape  by  biting  off  the  barbs,  and, 
further,  that  this  continued  mutilation  has  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  inherited  effect. 

Again  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  In  various  widely-distinct 
birds  are  filumentouB  or  plumose,  as  with  some  herons,  Ibises, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  Gallinaceffi.  In  other  cases  the  barbs 
disappear,  leaving  the  shafts  bare  from  end  to  end;  and  these  in 
the  tail  of  the  Paradisea  apoda  attain  a  length  of  thirty-four 
Inches;'"'  in  P.  Papuana  (flg.  47)  they  are  much  shorter  and  tbln. 
Smaller  feathers  when  thus  denuded  appear  like  bristles,  as  on 
the  breast  of  the  turkey-cock.  As  any  fleeting  fashion  in  dress 
comes  to  be  admired  by  man,  so  with  birds  a  change  of  almost 
any  kind  in  the  gtructure  or  coloring  of  the  feathers  in  the  male 
appears  to  have  been  admired  by  the  female.  The  fact  of  the 
feathers  in  widely  distinct  groups,  having  been  modified  in  an 
analogous  manner,  no  doubt  depends  primarily  on  all  the  feathers 
having  nearly  the  same  structure  and  manner  of  development, 
and  consequently  tending  to  vary  in  the  same  manner.  We  often 
see  a  tendency  to  analogous  variability  in  the  plumage  of  our 
domestic  breeds  belonging  to  distinct  species.  Thus  top-knota 
have  appeared  in  several  species.  In  an  extinct  variety  of  the 
turkey,  the  top-knot  consisted  of  bare  quills  surmounted  wttn 
plumes  of  down,  so  that  they  somewhat  resembled  the  racket- 
shaped  feathers  above  described.  In  certain  breeds  of  the  pigeon 
and  fowl  the  feathers  are  plumose,  with  some  tendency  in  the 
shafts  to  be  naked.  In  the  Sebastopol  goose  the  scapular  feathers 
are  greatly  elongated,  curled,  or  even  spirally  twisted,  with  the 
margins  plumose." 

In  regard  to  color  hardly  anything  need  here  he  said,  for 
every  one  knows  how  splendid  are  the  tints  of  many  birds,  and 
how  harmoniously  they  are  combined.  The  colors  are  often 
metallic  and  Iridescent.  Circular  spots  are  sometimes  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  differently  shaded  zones,  and  are  thus  converted 
into  ocelli.  Nor  need  much  be  said  on  the  wonderful  difference 
between  the  sexes  of  many  birds.  The  common  peacock  offers 
a  striking  instance.  Female  birds  of  paradise  are  obscurely  col- 
ored and  destitute  of  all  ornaments,  whilst  the  males  are  prob- 
ably the  most  highly  decorated  of  all  birds,  and  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  elon- 
gated and  golden-orange  plumes  which  spring  from  beneath  the 


"  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1873.  p.  429. 

'»  Wallace,  In  'Ajinals  and  MBg.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  XX..  1867,  p.  41S; 
and  In  his  'Malay  Archipelago,  vol.  U.  1869,  p.  890. 

^  See  my  work  on  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
DomestJcation.*  vol.  1.  pp.  289,  293. 
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wingB  of  the  Paradlsea  apoda,  when  vertically  erected  and  made 
to  vibrate,  are  described  as  forming  a  sort  of  haJo,  in  the  center 


Fig.  47.  Paradisea  Papuana  (T.  W,  WoocD. 

of  which  the  head  "looks  like  a  little  emerald  sun  with  Us  rays 
"formed  by  the  two  plumes.""    In  another  most  beautiful  species 

*•  Quoted  from  M,  de  Lafresnaye,  Jn  'AnnalB  and  Mas-  o'  Nat.  Hist.' 
vol.  zlll.  1864,  p.  157;  see  also  Me.  Wallace's  much  fuller  account  la 
vgi,  XX.  1S57,  p.  412,  and  In  hl.<?  'Malay  Ar^hioelago.' 


Fig.  451.       SpAlhura.  unaerwoodi.  roale  au4  femi^e  (trom  Brehm) 


I 

H      the  hood  of  the  jacobin,  the  beak  aod  wattle  of  the  carrier,  axid 

I  so  forth-    The  sole  rjifference  batwecn  these  cases  is  th&t  in  the 

one,  the  result  ie  (iue  to  man's  selection,  wbilst  In  the  othdr,  as 

with  humming-birds,  birds  of  paradise,  &c.,  it  i«  due  to  the  aeiec- 

tion  by  the  females  of  the  more  beautiful  males. 

kl  will  mention  only  one  other  bird,  remftrksble  from  the  ex- 
treme contrast  in  color  betAveen  the  sexes,  namely  the  famouB 
I 
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bell-bird  (Chasmorhyncliua  niveua)  of  S.  America,  the  note  ol 
which  can  be  diBtingrulshed  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
and  astonishes  every  one  when  first  hearing  it.  The  male  is  pure 
white,  whilst  the  female  is  dusky-green;  and  white  is  a  very 
rare  color  in  terrestrial  species  of  moderate  size  and  inoffensive 
habits.  The  male,  also,  as  described  by  Waterton,  has  a  spiral 
tube,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  which  rises  from  the  base 
of  the  beak.  It  is  jet-black,  dotted  over  with  minute  downy 
feathers.  This  tube  can  be  Inflated  with  air,  through  a  communi- 
cation with  the  palate;  and  when  not  inflated  hangs  down  on 
one  side.  The  genus  consists  of  four  species,  the  males  of  which 
are  very  distinct,  whilst  the  females,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sclater 
in  a  very  interesting  paper,  closely  resemble  each  other,  thus 
offering  an  excellent  instance  of  the  common  rule  that  within 
the  same  group  the  males  differ  much  more  from  each  other 
than  do  the  females.  In  a  second  species  (C.  nudlcollis)  the 
male  is  likewise  snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  space 
of  naked  skin  on  the  throat  and  round  the  eyes,  which  during 
the  breeding-season  Is  of  a  fine  gi'een  color.  In  a  third  species 
(C.  trlcarunculatua)  the  head  and  neck  alone  of  the  male  are 
white,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  chestnut-brown,  and  the  male 
of  this  species  Is  provided  with  three  fllamentous  projections 
half  as  long  as  the  body — one  rising  from  the  base  of  the  beak, 
and  the  two  others  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth." 

The  colored  plumage  and  certain  other  ornaments  of  the  adult 
males  are  either  retained  for  life,  or  are  periodically  renewed 
during  the  summer  and  breeding-season.  At  this  same  season 
the  beak  and  naked  skin  about  the  head  frequently  change  color, 
as  with  some  herons,  ibises,  gulls,  one  of  the  bell-birds  just  no- 
ticed, &c.  In  the  white  ibis,  the  cheeks,  the  inflatable 
skin  of  the  throat,  and  the  basal  portion  of  the  beak  then  be- 
come crimson."  In  one  of  the  rails,  Gallicrex  cristatua,  a  large  red 
caruncle  is  developed  during  this  period  on  the  head  of  the  male. 
So  it  is  with  a  thin  horny  crest  on  the  beak  of  one  of  the  pelicans, 
P.  erythrorhynchus;  for  after  the  breeding-season,  these  horny 
crests  are  shed,  like  horns  from  the  heads  of  stags,  and  the  shore 
of  an  Island  in  a  lake  in  Nevada  was  found  covered  with  these 
curious  exuviae." 

Changes  of  color  in  the  plumage  according  to  the  season  de- 
pendj  firstly  on  a  double  annual  moult,  secondly  on  an  actual 
change  of  color  in  the  feathers  thtmselvee.  and  thirdly  on  their 


I 


"  Mr.  Sclater,  'Intellectual  Observer,'  Jan,  1SC7,  '^'aterton's  Waiv- 
dertngs,'  p.  US.  Bee  also  Mr.  8al\in'a  interesting  paper,  with  a  plate^ 
In  the  'Ibis,'  1866,  p.  90. 

»  'Land  and  Water,'  1S67,  p.  394. 

"  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  in  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1S69,  p.  5S9. 
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dull-colored  margina  being  periodically  stied,  or  ou  ttiese  tbree 
processes  more  or  less  combined.  Tlie  shedding  of  the  deciduary 
margina  may  be  compared  with  the  shedding  of  their  down  by 
very  young  birds;  for  the  down  in  most  cases  arises  from  the 
summits  of  the  first  true  feathers." 

With  respect  to  the  birds  which  annually  undergo  a  double 
moult,  there  are,  firstly,  some  kinds,  for  instance  snipes,  swallow- 
plovers  (Glareolae),  and  curlews,  in  which  the  two  sexes  resemble 
each  other,  and  do  not  change  color  at  any  season.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  winter  plumage  Is  thicker  and  warmer  than 
the  aumnjer  plumage,  but  warmth  seems  the  most  probable  end 
attained  of  a  double  moult,  where  there  is  no  change  of  color. 
Secondly,  there  are  birds,  for  instance,  certain  species  of  Totanus 
and  other  Grallatores,  the  sexes  of  which  resemble  each  other, 
but  In  which  the  summer  and  winter  plumage  differ  slightly  in 
color.  The  difference,  however,  in  these  cases  is  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  be  an  advantage  to  them;  and  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  different  conditions  to 
which  the  birds  are  exposed  during  the  two  seasons.  Thirdly, 
there  are  many  other  birds  the  sexes  of  which  are  alike,  but 
which  are  widely  different  in  their  summer  and  winter  plumage. 
Fourthly,  there  are  birds,  the  sexes  of  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  color;  but  the  females,  though  moulting  twice,  retain 
the  same  colors  throughout  the  year,  whilst  the  males  undergo  a 
change  of  color,  sometimes  a  great  one,  as  with  certain  bustards. 
Fifthly  and  lastly,  there  are  birds  the  sexes  of  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  both  their  summer  and  winter  plumage;  but  the 
male  undergoes  a  greater  amount  of  change  at  each  recurrent 
season  than  the  female— of  which  the  ruff  (Machetes  pugnax) 
offers  a  good  instance. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  or  purpose  of  the  differences  in 
color  between  the  summer  and  winter  plumage,  this  may  in 
some  Instances,  as  with  the  ptarmigan,^  serve  during  both  sea- 
sons as  a  protection.  When  the  difference  between  the  two 
plumages  Is  slight,  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  as  already  re- 
marked, to  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life.  But  with 
many  birds  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  summer  plumage 
is  ornamental,  even  when  both  sexes  are  alike.  We  may  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  case  with  many  herons,  egrets,  &c.,  lor 


f»  NItzsch's  'PterylOETaphy.'  edited  by  P.  L.  Sclater.  Ray  Soc.  1867, 
p.  14. 

■f*  The  brown  mottled  summer  plumage  of  the  ptarmigan  Is  of  as 
much  iniiKtrtatice  to  It,  as  a  prol&ctioti,  aa  the  white  winter  plumage; 
for  In  Scandaiavia,  during  the  spring,  when  the  snow  has  disappeared, 
this  bird  Is  known  to  auffer  greatly  from  birds  of  prey,  before  It  has 
acquired  tts  sumrrier  dress:  see  Wllhelm  von  Wright,  In  Lloyd,  'Game 
Birds  of  Sweden,  1S67.  p.  125. 
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tlieF  acquire  their  beautiful  plumes  only  during  the  breeding- 
season.  Moreover,  such  plumes,  top-knots,  &c.,  though  possessed 
b7  both  sexes,  are  occasionally  a  little  more  developed  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female;  and  they  resemble  the  plumes  and 
ornaments  possessed  by  the  males  alone  of  other  birds.  It  Is  also 
known  that  confinement,  by  affecting  the  reproductive  system  of 
male  birds,  frequently  checks  the  development  of  their  secondary 
sexual  characters,  but  has  no  immediate  influence  on  any  other 
characters;  and  I  am  Informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that  eight  or 
nine  specimens  of  the  Knot  (Tringa  canutus)  retained  their  un- 
adorned winter  plumage  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  throughout 
the  year,  from  which  fact  we  may  infer  that  the  summer  plumage 
though  common  to  both  sexes  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
clusively masculine  plumage  of  many  other  birds.** 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  jaore  especially  from  neither  sex  ot 
certain  birds  changing  color  during  either  annual  moult,  or 
changing  so  slightly  that  the  change  can  hardly  be  of  any  service 
to  them,  and  from  the  females  of  other  species  moulting  twice 
yet  retaining  the  same  colors  throughout  the  year,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  habit  of  annually  moulting  twice  has  not  been 
acquired  in  order  that  the  male  should  assume  an  ornamental 
character  during  the  breeding-season;  but  that  the  double  moult, 
having  been  originally  acquired  for  some  distinct  purpose,  has 
subsequently  been  taken  advantage  of  in  certain  cases  for  gain- 
ing a  nuptial  plumage. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  a  surprising  circumstance  that  some 
closely-allied  species  should  regularly  undergo  a  double  annual 
moult,  and  others  only  a  single  one.  The  ptarmigan,  for  instance, 
moults  twice  or  even  thrice  In  the  year,  and  the  black-cock  only 
once:  some  of  the  splendidly  colored  honey-suckers  (Kectarlniae) 
of  India  and  some  sub-genera  of  obscurely  colored  pipits  (Anthus) 
have  »  double,  whilst  others  have  only  a  single  anntial  moult.** 
But  the  gradations  in  the  manner  of  moulting,  which  ore  knowti 
to  occur  with  various  birds,  show  us  how  species,  or  whole  groups, 
might  have  originally  acquired  their  double  annual  moult,  or 
having  once  gained  the  habit,  have  again  lost  it.  With  certain 
bustards  and  plovers  the  vernal  moult  is  far  from  complete,  some 
feathers  being  renewed,  and  some  changed  in  color.    There  ts 

w  In  regard  to  the  previous  statements  on  moulting,  see,  on  snipes, 
Ac,  Macgilllvray,  'Illst,  Brit.  Birds,'  vol.  Iv.  p.  371;  on  GlareoIa«,  cur- 
lews, and  bustards,  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  iil.  pp.  615,  630,  689; 
on  Totantrs,  ibid.  p.  700;  on  the  plumes  of  herons,  IMd.  p.  788,  and 
Macglinvray,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  485  and  444,  and  Mr.  Stafford  Allen,  in  the 
IWb,'  vol.  v.  1863,  p.  88. 

«  On  the  moulting  of  the  ptarmigan,  see  Gould's  'Bftds  of  Great 
Britain.'  On  the  honey-suckers,  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  !.  pp. 
359,  3u5,  369.   On  the  moulting  of  Anthus,  see  Blyth,  In  'IblB,'  1887,  p.  88, 
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also  reason  to  believe  that  with  certain  bustards  and  rail-like 
birds,  which  properly  undergo  a  double  moult,  some  of  the  older 
males  retain  their  nuptial  plumage  throughout  the  year.  A  few 
highly  modified  feathers  may  merely  be  added  during  the  spring 
to  the  plumage,  as  occurs  with  the  disc-formed  tail-feathers  of 
certain  drongos  (Bhriuga)  tn  India,  and  with  the  elongated 
feathers  on  the  back,  neck,  and  crest  ot  certain  herons.  By  such 
steps  as  these,  the  vernal  moult  might  be  rendered  more  and 
more  complete,  until  a  perfect  double  moult  was  acquired.  Some 
of  the  birds  of  paradise  retain  their  nuptial  feathers  throughout 
the  year,  and  thus  have  only  a  single  moult;  others  cast  them  di- 
rectly after  the  breeding-season,  and  thus  have  a  double  moult; 
and  others  again  cast  them  at  this  season  during  the  first  year, 
but  not  afterwards;  so  that  these  latter  species  are  intermediate 
in  their  manner  of  moulting.  There  is  also  a  great  difference 
with  many  birds  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  two 
annual  plumages  are  retained;  so  that  the  one  might  come  to  be 
retained  for  the  whole  year,  and  the  other  completely  lost.  Thus 
in  the  spring  Machetes  pugnax  retains  his  ruff  for  barely  two 
months.  In  Natal  the  male  widow-bird  (Chera  progne)  acquires 
his  fine  plumage  and  long  tail-feathers  in  December  or  January, 
and  loses  them  in  March;  so  that  they  are  retained  only  for 
about  tliree  months.  Moat  species,  which  undergo  a  double  moult, 
keep  their  ornamental  feathers  for  about  six  months.  The  male, 
however,  of  the  wild  GalJus  bankiva  retains  his  neck-hackles 
for  nine  or  ten  months;  and  when  these  are  cast  off,  the  under- 
lying black  feathers  on  the  neck  are  fully  exposed  to  view.  But 
with  the  domesticated  descendant  of  this  species,  the  neck-hackles 
of  the  male  are  immediately  replaced  by  new  ones;  so  that  we 
here  see,  as  to  part  of  the  plumage,  a  double  moult  changed  under 
domestication  into  a  single  moult. '- 

The  common  drake  (Anas  boschas)  after  the  breeding-season 
is  well  known  to  lose  his  male  plumage  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  time  he  assumes  that  of  the  female.  The 
male  pintail-duck  (Anas  acuta)  loses  his  plumage  for  the  shorter 
period  of  six  weeks  or  two  montiis;  and  Montagu  remarks  that 
"this  double  moult  within  bo  short  a  time  ia  a  most  extraordinary 

^  For  the  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  partial  moult9,  and  on 
okd  males  retaining  their  nuptlai  plumage,  see  Jerdoii,  on  bustards 
and  plovers,  In  'Birds  ot  India,'  vol.  ill.  pp.  617,  637,  709,  TiL  Also  Blytli 
In  'Land  aud  Water,'  1S67,  p.  8-L  On  the  moulting'  of  Paradlsea,  se&  an 
Interesting  article  by  Dr.  W.  Marshall,  'Arclilvea  Neerlaudalses,'  tom. 
vL  1871.  On  the  Vidua.  'Ibia,'  vol.  IIL  1861,  p.  133.  On  the  DronKO-shrikea, 
Jerdon.  ibid,  vol  1.  p.  43d.  On  the  vernal  moult  of  the  Herodias  bubul- 
CU8,  Mr.  8.  S.  Alleu.  in  'Ibla.'  1S63,  p.  33.  On  Gatlua  bankiva,  Blyth.  In 
'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist."  vol.  i.  IMS,  p.  455;  see,  also,  on  this 
subject,  my  'Variation  of  Animals  under  Domestication,'  vol.  1.  p.  236. 
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"circumatance,  that  see!nB  to  bid  deQance  to  all  human  reason- 
*'iug/'  But  the  believer  in  the  gradual  modlflcatlon  of  species  will 
be  far  from  feeling  surprise  at  flnding  gradations  of  all  kinds. 
If  the  male  pintail  were  to  acquire  his  new  plumage  within  a 
still  shorter  period,  the  new  male  feathers  would  almost  neces- 
sarily be  mingled  with  the  old,  and  both  with  some  proper  to  the 
female;  and  this  apparently  is  the  case  with  the  male  of  a  not 
distantly-allied  bird,  namely  the  Merganser  serrator.  for  the 
males  are  said  to  "undergo  a  change  of  plumage,  which  asslml- 
"lates  them  in  some  measure  to  the  female."  By  a  little  further 
acceleration  in  the  process,  the  double  moult  would  be  completely 
lost.^ 

Some  male  birds,  as  before  stated,  become  more  brightly  col- 
ored in  the  spring,  not  by  a  vernal  iKoult,  but  either  by  an  actual 
change  of  color  In  the  feathers,  or  by  their  obscurely-colored 
deciduary  margins  being  shed.  Changes  of  color  thus  caused  may 
last  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  the  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 
a  beautiful  rosy  tint,  with  leraon-colored  marks  on  the  breast, 
overspreads  the  whole  plumage  in  the  spring;  but  these  tlntfe,  aa 
|Mr.  Sclater  states,  "do  not  last  long,  disappearing  generally  in 
'about  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  they  have  been  attained." 
Certain  finches  shed  the  margins  of  their  feathers  in  the  spring, 
and  then  become  brighter  colored,  while  other  finches  undergo 
ho  such  change.  Thus  the  Fringilla  tristls  of  the  United  States 
tas  well  as  many  other  American  species)  exhibits  its  bright 
colors  only  when  the  winter  is  past,  whilst  our  goldfinch,  which 
exactly  represents  this  bird  in  habits,  and  our  siskin,  which  rep- 
resents it  atill  more  closely  in  structure,  undergo  no  such  annual 
change.  But  a  difference  of  this  kind  in  the  plumage  of  allied 
iBpecies  is  not  surprising,  for  with  the  common  linnet,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  family,  the  crimson  forehead  and  breast  are 
displayed  only  during  the  summer  in  England,  whilst  In  Madeira 
these  colors  are  retained  throughout  the  year.** 

Display  by  Male  Birds  of  fhelr  Plumage.  — Ornaments  of  all 
Kinds,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  gained,  are  sedulously 
displayed  by  the  males,  and  apparently  serve  to  excite,  attract, 
or  fascinate  the  females.  But  the  males  will  sometimes  display 
their  ornaments,  when  not  In  the  presence  of  the  females,  as 


«  See  Macgtlllvray,  *Hiat.  British  Birds"  (vol.  v.  pp.  54.  70,  and  223), 
on  the  moulting  of  the  AnatJdae,  with  quotations  from  Waterton  and 
J^onta^u.   Also  Yarrell,  'Hist,  of  British  Birds,"  vol.  ili,  p.  243. 

♦•  On  ttie  pelican,  see  Sclater,  Jn  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc."  1868,  p.  265.  On 
the  American  finches,  &ee  Audubon,  'Omlth.  Biography,*  vol.  J.  pp. 
174.  £21,  and  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  II.  p.  383.  On  the  Frlngllla 
cajinabina  of  Madeira,  Mr.  E.  Vernon  Harcourt,  'Ibis,"  vol.  v.,  1863, 
>.  230. 
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occasionally  occure  with  grouse  at  their  balz-places,  and  a8  may 
be  noticed  with  the  peacocli;  this  latter  bird,  however,  evidently 
wishes  for  a  spectator  of  some  liind,  and,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
will  show  off  his  finery  before  poultry,  or  even  pigs.*"  All  natu- 
ralists who  have  cloaely  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds,  whether 
in  a  state  of  nature  or  under  confinement,  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  males  take  delight  in  displaying  their  beauty. 
Audubon  frequently  speaks  of  the  male  as  endeavoring  in  various 
ways  to  charm  the  femnle.     Mr.  Gould,  after  describing  some 


-^ 


V\^ 


Fig.  SO-  Rupicola  crocea,  male  (T.  W.  Wood). 


^^\t.>^^ 


peculiarities  in  a  male  humming-bird,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that 
it  has  the  power  of  displaying  them  to  the  greatest  advantage 
before  the  female.  Dr.  Jerdon*"  insists  that  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  male  serves  "to  fascinate  and  attract  the  female."  Mr. 
Bartlett,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  expressed  himself  to  me  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  the  same  effect. 


•«  See  alao  'Ornamental  Poultry,"  by  Rev.  E.  S.  DSxon,  1848,  p.  S. 

••  'Birds  of  India,'  <jitrodiict.  vol.  1.  p.  xxlv. ;  on  the  peacock,  vol. 
HI.  p.  txn.  See  Gould's  'Introduction  to  the  Trochilidae,*  1861,  pp.  3> 
and  111.    2Q 
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It  most  be  a  grand  sight  in  the  forests  of  India  "to  come  stid- 
"denly  on  twenty  or  thirty  pea-foivl,  the  males  displaying  their 
"gorgeous  trains,  and  strutting  about  in  all  the  pomp  of  pride 
"before  the  gratlfled  females."  The  wild  turkey-cock  erects  hla 
glittering  plumage,  expands  his  finely-zoned  tall  and  barred 
wing-feathers,  and  altogether,  with  his  crimson  and  blue  wattles, 
makes  a  superb,  though  to  our  eyes,  grotesque  appearance.  Simi- 
lar facts  have  already  been  given  with  respect  to  grouse  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Turning  to  another  Order.  The  male  Rnptcola  cro- 
cea  (flg.  50)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  in  the  world,  being 
of  a  splendid  orange,  with  some  of  the  feathers  curiously  trun- 
cated and  plumose.  The  female  is  brownish-green,  shaded  with 
red,  and  has  a  much  smaller  crest.  Sir  R,  SchomburgU  has  de- 
scribed their  courtship;  he  found  one  of  their  meeting-places 
where  ten  males  and  two  females  were  present.  The  apace  was 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
cleared  of  every  blade  of  grass  and  smoothed  as  if  by  human 
hands.  A  male  "was  capering,  to  the  apparent  delight  of  several 
"others.  Now  spreading  its  wings,  throwing  up  its  head,  or  open- 
"ing  its  tail  like  a  fan;  now  strutting  about  with  a  hopping  gait 
"until  tired,  when  it  gabbled  some  kind  of  note,  and  was  relieved 
"by  another.  Thus  three  of  them  successively  took  the  field, 
"and  then,  with  self-approbation,  withdrew  to  rest."  The  In- 
dians, In  order  to  obtain  their  sklna,  wait  at  one  of  the  meeting- 
places  till  the  birds  are  eagerly  engaged  in  dancing,  and  then 
are  able  to  kill  with  their  poisoned  arrows  four  or  five  males, 
one  after  the  other."  With  birds  of  paradise  a  dozen  or  more 
fuU-pIumaged  males  congregate  in  a  tree  to  hold  a  dancing-party. 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives:  and  here  they  fly  about,  raise  their 
wings,  elevate  their  exquisite  plumes,  and  make  them  vibrate, 
and  the  whole  tree  seems,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  to  be  filled 
with  waving  plumes.  When  thus  engaged,  they  become  ao  ab- 
sorbed that  a  skillful  archer  may  shoot  nearly  the  whole  party. 
These  birds,  when  kept  in  confinement  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
are  said  to  take  much  care  in  keeping  their  feathers  clean;  often 
spreading  them  out,  examining  them,  and  removing  every  speck 
of  dirt.  One  observer,  who  kept  several  pairs  alive,  did  not 
doubt  that  the  display  of  the  male  was  intended  to  please  tne 
female." 

The  Gold  and  Amherst  pheasants  during  their  courtship  not 
only  expand  and  raise  their  splendid  frills,  but  twist  them,  as  I 
have  myself  seen,  obliquely  towards  the  female  on  whichever  side 


4 


"  'Journal  of  R.  Geograph.  Soc'  vol.  x.  1840,  p.  236. 

M  'Aunals  and  Maff.  of  Nat.  Hlat.'  vol.  xiU.  1854.  p.  157;  also  Wallace, 
ibid.  vol.  XX.  1857,  p.  412.  and  "The  Malay  Archipelago.*  vol.  il.  ISCt?.  p, 
252.   Also  Dr.  Bennett,  as  quoted  by  Brehm,  'Thlerleben,'  B.  III.  a.  S2S. 
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bas  observed  a  male  Polyplectron  (fig.  51)  in  the  act  of  court- 
ship, and  has  shown  me  a  Bpecimen  stuffed  in  the  attitude  then 
assumed.  The  tail  and  wing-feathers  of  this  bird  are  ornamented 
with  beautiful  ocelli,  like  those  on  the  peacoclt's  train.  Now 
when  the  peacock  displays  himself,  he  expands  and  erects  his 
tail  transversely  to  his  body,  for  he  stands  in  front  of  the  female, 
and  has  to  show  off,  at  the  same  time,  his  rich  blue  throat  and 
breast.  But  the  breast  of  the  Polyplectron  Is  obscurely  colored, 
and  the  ocelli  are  not  confined  to  the  tall-feathers.  Consequently 
the  Polyplectron  does  not  stand  in  front  of  the  female;  but  he 
erects  and  expands  his  tail-feathers  a  little  obliquely,  lowering 
the  expanded  wing  on  the  same  side,  and  raising  that  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  this  attitude  the  ocelli  over  the  whole  body 
are  exposed  at  the  same  time  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
female  in  one  grand  bespangled  expanse.  To  whichever  side  she 
may  turn,  the  expanded  wings  and  the  obliquely-held  tail  are 
turned  towards  her.  The  male  Tragopan  pheasant  acts  In  nearly 
the  same  manner,  for  he  raises  the  feathers  of  the  body,  though 
not  the  wing  itself,  on  the  side  which  Is  opposite  to  the  female, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  concealed,  so  that  nearly  all  the 
beautifully  spotted  feathers  are  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 

The  Argus  pheasant  affords  a  much  more  remarkable  case.  The 
immensely  developed  secondary  wing-feathers  are  confined  to  the 
male;  and  each  is  ornameiited  with  a  row  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  ocelli,  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  feathers 
are  also  elegantly  marked  with  oblique  stripes  and  rows  of  spota 
of  a  dark  color,  like  those  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  and  ieopara 
combined.  These  beautiful  ornaments  are  hidden  until  the  male 
shows  himself  oft  before  the  female.  He  then  erects  his  tall,  and 
expands  his  wing-feathers  into  a  great,  almost  upright,  circular 
fan  or  shield,  which  is  carried  in  front  of  the  body.  The  neck 
and  head  are  held  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are  concealed  by  the 
fan;  but  the  bird  in  order  to  see  the  female,  before  whom  he  is 
displaying  himself,  sometimes  pushes  his  head  between  two  of 
the  long  wing-feathers  (as  Mr.  Bartlett  has  seen),  and  then  pre- 
sents a  grotesque  appearance.  This  must  be  a  frequent  habit 
with  the  bird  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  Mr.  Bartlett  and  his  son  on 
examining  some  perfect  skins  sent  from  the  East,  found  a  place 
between  two  of  the  feathers,  which  was  much  frayed,  as  If  the 
head  had  here  frequently  been  pushed  through.  Mr.  Wood  thinks 
that  the  male  can  also  peep  at  the  female  on  one  side,  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  fan. 

The  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathera  are  wonderful  objects;  for  thay 
are  so  shaded  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  remarks,*^  they  atand 
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feathflTB  erect,  to  the  Dosition  in  which  they  would  naturallr  be 
dl3pla7«d,  and  now,  from  the  light  shiolsg  oa  them  from  ahov«^ 
eaeh  oc^Uua  at  onoe  resembled  the  ornament  called  a  ball  aad 
socket.  These  feathers  have  been  shown  to  several  artists,  and 
all  have  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  perfect  shading.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  could  such  artistically  shaded  ornaments  have 
been  formed  by  means  of  sexual  selection?  But  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  defer  giving  an  answer  to  this  question,  until  we  treat 
in  the  next  chapter  of  the  principle  of  gradation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  secondary  wing-feathers, 
but  the  primary  wing- feathers,  which  in  most  gallinaceous  birds 
are  uniformly  colored,  are  in  the  Argus  pheasant  equally  won- 
derful. They  are  of  a  soft  brown  tint  with  numerous  dark  spots, 
each  of  which  consists  of  two  or  three  black  dots  with  «  surround- 
ing dark  zone.  But  the  chief  ornament  Is  a  space  parallel  to  the 
dark-blue  shaft,  which  In  outline  forms  a  perfect  second  feather 
lying  within  the  true  feather.  This  inner  part  is  colored  of  a 
lighter  chestnut,  and  it  thickly  dotted  with  minute  white  points, 

I  have  shown  this  feather  to  several  persons,  and  many  have 
admired  it  even  more  than  the  ball  and  socket  feathers,  and 
have  declared  that  it  was  more  like  a  work  of  art  than  of  nature. 
Now  these  feathers  are  quite  hidden  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
hut  are  fully  displayed,  together  with  the  long  secondary'  feathers, 
when  they  are  all  expanded  together  so  as  to  form  tli«  great  fan  or 
shield. 

The  case  of  the  male  Argus  pheasant  is  eminently  interesting, 
beeanae  It  affords  good  evidence  that  the  most  refined  beauty  may 
serve  as  a  sexual  charm,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  We  must  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  caae,  as  the  secondary  and  primary  wing- 
featbers  are  not  at  all  displayed,  and  the  ball  and  socket  orna- 
ments are  not  exhibited  in  full  perfection,  antll  the  male  assumes 
the  attitude  of  courtship.  The  Argus  pheasant  does  not  possess 
briTliant  colors,  so  that  his  success  In  love  appears  to  depend  on 
the  great  size  of  his  plumes,  and  on  the  elaboration  of  the  moat 
elegant  patterns.  Many  will  declare  that  It  is  utterly  incredible 
that  a  female  bird  should  be  able  to  appreciate  hne  shading  and 
exquisite  patterns.  It  Is  undoubtedly  a  marvelous  fact  that  she 
ahould  possess  this  almost  human  degree  of  taste.  He  who  thinks 
that  he  can  safely  gauge  the  discrimination  and  taste  of  the 
lower  animals  may  deny  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  can  ap- 
preciate snch  refined  beanty;  but  he  will  then  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  extraordinary  attitudes  assumed  by  the  male  during 
the  act  of  courtship,  by  which  the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  plum- 
age is  fully  displayed,  are  purpofieless;  and  this  1b  a  conelustou 
which  I  for  one  will  never  admit. 

Although  80  many  pheasants  and  allied  gallinaceous  birds  care- 
fully display  their  plumage  befhre  the  femaf^J,  It  Is  remarlhiMe, 
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as  Mr.  Bartl«tt  informs  me,  tHat  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
dnll-colored  Eared  and  Cheer  pheasants  (Crossoptllon  aurituni 
and  Phasianua  walllchii);  so  that  these  birds  seem  conscious  that 
they  have  little  beauty  to  display.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  never  seen 
the  males  of  either  of  these  species  fighting  together,  though 
he  has  not  had  such  good  opportunities  for  observing  the  Cheer 
as  the  Eared  pheasant.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  also,  finds  that  all 
male  birds  with  rich  or  strongly-ch'aracterized  plumage  are  more 
quarrelsome  than  the  dnll-colored  species  belonging  to  the  same 
groups.  The  goldfinch,  for  Inatance,  is  tar  more  pugnacious  than 
the  linnet,  and  the  blaclibird  than  the  thmsh.  Those  birds  ivhlch 
undergo  a  seasonal  change  of  plumage  likewise  become  much 
more  pugnacious  at  the  period  when  they  are  most  gayly  orna- 
mented. No  donbt  the  males  of  some  obscurely-colored  birds 
fight  desperately  together,  but  It  appears  that  when  sexual  selec- 
tion has  been  highly  Influential,  and  has  given  bright  colors  to  the 
malea  of  any  species.  It  has  also  very  often  given  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  pugnacity.  We  shall  meet  with  nearly  analogous  cases 
when  we  treat  of  mammals.  On  the  other  hand,  with  blrda  the 
I>ower  of  song  and  brilliant  colors  have  rarely  been  both  acquired 

pby  the  males  of  the  same  species;  but  in  this  case,  the  advantage 
gained  would  have  been  the  same,  narcjely,  success  in  charming 

rthe  female.  Nevertheless  It  must  be  owned  that  the  males  of 
aeveral  brilliantly  colored  birds  have  had  their  feathers  Bpeelally 
modified  for  the  sake  of  producing  instrumental  music,  though 
the  beauty  of  this  cannot  be  compared,  at  least  according  to  our 
taste,  with  that  of  the  vocal  music  of  many  songsters. 

We  will  now  turn  to  male  birds  which  are  not  ornamented  In 
any  high  degree,  but  which  nevertheless  display  during  their 
courtship  whatever  attractions  they  may  possess.  These  eases 
are  in  some  respects  more  curious  than  the  foregoing,  and  have 
been  but  little  noticed.  I  owe  the  following  facts  to  Mr.  Weir, 
who  has  long  kept  confined  birds  of  many  kinds,  Including  all  the 
British  FringilHdifi  and  Emberizida?.  The  facts  have  been  selected 
from  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes  kindly  sent  me  hy  him.  The 
bullfinch  makes  his  advances  in  front  of  the  female,  and  then 
puffs  out  his  breast,  so  that  many  more  of  the  crimson  feathers 
are  seen  at  once  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  At  the 
Bame  time  he  twists  and  bows  his  black  tail  from  side  to  side  In 
a  ludicrous  manner.  The  male  chaffinch  also  stands  In  front  of 
the  female,  thus  showing  his  red  breast  and  "bine  bell,"  as  the 
fanciers  call  hl-s  head;  the  wings  at  the  same  time  being  slightly 
expanded,  with  the  pure  white  bands  on  the  shoulders  thua  ren- 
dered oonepicuoufi.  The  common  linnet  distends  his  rosy  breast. 
sUshtly  expauda  his  brown  wings  and  tail,  so  as  to  make  the 

I  best  of  them  by  exhibiting  their  white  edgings.  We  must  how- 
fiver,  be  cautious  in  concluding  that  the  wings  Are  spread  out 
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solely  for  dieplay,  as  some  birds  do  so  whose  wings  are  aot  beau- 
tiful. This  is  the  case  witli  the  domestic  cock,  but  it  is  always 
the  wing  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  female  which  is  expanded, 
and  at  the  same  time  scraped  oa  the  ground.  The  male  goldfinch 
behaves  differently  from  all  other  finches;  his  wings  are  beau- 
tiful,* the  shoulders  being  black,  with  the  dark-tipped  wing-feath- 
ers spotted  with  white  and  edged  with  golden  yellow.  When  he 
courts  the  female,  he  sways  -his  body  from  side  to  side,  and 
quickly  turns  hia  slightly  expanded  wings  first  to  one  side,  then 
to  the  other,  with  a  golden  flashing  effect  Mr,  Weir  informs  me 
that  no  other  British  finch  turns  thus  from  side  to  side  during 
his  courtship,  not  even  the  closely-allied  male  siskin,  for  he 
would  not  thus  add  to  his  beauty. 

Most  of  the  British  Buntings  are  plain  colored  birds;  but  in  the 
spring  the  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  male  reed-bunting  [Em- 
beriza  schoeniculus)  acquire  a  fine  black  color  by  the  abrasion  of 
the  dusky  tips;  and  these  are  erected  during  the  act  of  courtship. 
Mr.  Weir  has  kept  two  species  of  Amadina  from  Australia:  the 
A.  castanotis  is  a  very  small  and  chastely  colored  finch,  with  a 
dark  tail,  white  rump,  and  jet-black  upper  tail-coverts,  each  of 
the  latter  being  marked  with  three  large  conspicuous  oval  spots 
of  white."  This  species,  when  courting  the  female,  slightly 
spreads  out  and  vibrates  these  partl-coIored  tail-coverta  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  The  male  Amadina  Lathami  behaves  very  dif- 
ferently, exhibiting  before  the  female  his  brilliantly  spotted 
breast,  scarlet  rump,  and  scarlet  upper  tail-coverts.  I  may  here 
add  from  Dr.  Jerdon  that  the  Indian  bulbul  (PycnonotUB  ha^mor- 
rhous)  has  its  under  tail-coverts  of  a  crimson  color,  and  these,  it 
might  be  thought,  could  never  be  well  exhibited;  but  the  bird 
"when  excited  often  spreads  them  out  laterally,  so  that  they  can  be 
"seen  even  from  above.""-  The  crimson  under  tail-coverts  of  some 
other  birds,  as  with  one  of  the  woodpeckers,  Picus  major,  can  be 
seen  without  any  such  display.  The  common  pigeon  has  iridescent 
feathers  on  the  breast,  and  every  one  must  have  seen  how  the  male 
Inflates  his  breast,  whilst  courting  the  female,  thus  showing  them 
off  to  the  beet  advantage.  One  of  the  beautiful  bronze-winged  pig- 
eons of  Australia  (Ocyphaps  lophotes)  behaves,  as  described  to  me 
by  Mr.  Weir,  very  differently;  the  male,  whilst  standing  before 
the  female,  lowers  his  head  almost  to  the  ground,  spreads  out 
and  raises  his  tail,  and  half  expands  his  wings.  He  then  alter- 
nately and  slowly  rattles  and  depresses  his  body,  so  that  the 
iridescent  metallic  feathers  are  all  seen  at  once,  and  glitter  In 
the  sun. 


M 


*"  For  the  descrlptJoti  of  these  birds,  see  Gk>uId'B  'Handbook  to  the 
Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  1.  1S6S,  p.  417. 
»  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  II.  p.  96. 
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Sivfflclent  facts  have  now  been  gl\en  to  aliow  with  what  care 
malp  birds  display  their  various  charms,  and  this  they  do  with 
the  utmost  akiJl.  Whilst  preening  their  feathers,  they  have 
frequent  opportunities  for  admiring  themselves,  and  of  studying 
how  best  to  exhibit  their  beauty.  But  as  all  the  males  of  the 
same  species  display  theraaelves  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  it 
appears  that  actions,  at  first  perhaps  intentional,  have  become 
instinctive.  If  so,  we  ought  not  to  accuse  birds  o!  conscious 
vanity;  yet  when  we  see  a  peacoclt  strutting  about,  with  ex- 
panded and  quivering  tail-feathers,  he  seems  the  very  emblem 
of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  various  ornaments  possessed  by  the  males  are  certainly 
of  the  highest  importance  to  them,  for  In  some  cases  they  have 
been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  greatly  impeded  powers  of  flight 
or  of  running.  The  African  night- jar  (Cosmetornls),  which  dur- 
ing the  pairing-season  has  one  of  its  primary  wing-feathers  de- 
veloped Into  a  streamer  of  very  great  length,  is  thereby  much 
retarded  in  its  flight,  although  at  other  times  remarkable  for  its 
swiftness.  The  "unwieldy  size"  of  the  secondary  wing-feathers 
of  the  male  Argus  pheasant  are  said  "almost  entirely  to  deprive 
"the  bird  o(  flight."  The  fine  plumes  of  male  birds  of  paradise 
trouble  them  during  a  high  wind.  The  extremely  long  tall- 
feathers  of  the  male  widow-birds  (Vidual  of  Southern  Africa 
render  "their  flight  heavy;"  but  as  soon  as  these  are  cast  off 
they  fly  as  well  as  the  females.  As  birds  always  breed  when 
food  is  abundant,  the  males  probably  do  not  suffer  much  in- 
convenience in  searching  for  food  from  their  Impeded  powers 
of  movement;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  must 
be  much  more  liable  to  be  struck  down  by  birds  of  prey.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  long  train  of  the  peacock  and  the  long 
tall  and  wing-feathers  of  the  ArgUB  pheasant  must  render  them 
an  easier  prey  to  any  prowling  tiger-cat,  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Even  the  bright  colors  of  many  male  birds  cannot 
fail  to  make  them  conspicuous  to  their  enemies  of  all  kinds. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  remarked,  it  probably  is  that  such 
blrda  are  generally  of  a  shy  disposition,  as  if  consciotis  that  their 
beauty  was  a  source  of  danger,  and  are  much  more  difficult  to 
discover  or  approach,  than  the  somber  colored  and  compara- 
tively tame  females,  or  than  the  young  and  as  yet  unadorned 
males,*' 


**  On  the  Cosmetornls,  see  LIvlngrstone's  'Expedition  to  the  Zam- 
besi," 1865,  p.  96.  On  the  Ar^ois  pheasant,  Jardine's  'Nat.  Hist.  Lib. : 
Birds,'  vol.  xlv.  p.  167.  On  Birds  of  Paradise,  Lesson,  Quoted  by  Brehm. 
'Thierteben.'  B.  IH.  a.  325,  On  the  wldow-blril,  Barrow's  "Travels  In. 
Africa,'  vol.  1.  p.  243,  and  'Ibis,'  vol.  iii.  1S61,  p.  133.  Mr.  Gould,  on  the 
shyness  oC  male  birds,  'Handbook  to  Birds  of  Australia,"  vol.  I.  1865, 
pp.  210,  457. 
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It  is  a  more  curious  fact  tbat  the  males  of  some  birds  wbicli 
are  provided  ^ith  sq;>ecial  weapoi»  for  battle,  and  wbich  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  so  pugnacious  that  they  often  kill  each  other, 
suffer  from  possessing  certain  oraaments.  Cock-fighters  trim  the ' 
hackles  and  cut  off  the  combs  and  gills  of  their  cocks;  and  the 
birds  are  then  said  to  be  dubbed.  An  undubbed  bird,  as  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  insists,  "is  at  a  fearful  disadvantage;  the  ecnnb  and 
"gilla  offer  an  easy  hold  to  his  adversary's  beak,  and  as  a  cock 
"always  strikes  where  he  holds,  when  once  he  has  seized  his  foe, 
"he  bas  him  entirely  in  his  power.  Even  supposing  that  the 
"bird  is  not  killed,  the  loss  of  blood  suffered  by  an  undubbed 
"cock  is  much  greater  than  that  sustained  by  one  that  has  been 
"trimmed.""  Young  turkey-cocks  in  fighting  always  seize  hoW 
of  each  other's  wattles;  and  I  presume  that  the  old  birds  fight  im 
the  same  manner.  It  may  periiaps  be  objected  that  the  eomb 
and  wattles  are  not  ornamental,  and  cannot  be  of  service  to  the 
birds  in  this  way;  but  even  to  our  eyes,  the  beauty  of  the  glo6»y 
black  Spanish  cock  is:  much  enhanced  by  his  white  face  aad 
crimson  comb;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  splendid  bins 
wattles  of  the  male  Tragopan  pheasant,  distended  in  courtahipv 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  beauty  is  the  object  gained.  From 
the  foregoing  facts  we  clearly  see  that  the  plumes  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  males  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  ta 
them;  and  we  further  see  that  beauty  is  even  sometimes  more 
important  than  success  in  battle, 

•»  Tegetmeier,  'The  Poultry  Book,'  1866,  p.  139. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
BlRDS-^oTrnnoea. 

)y  the  female— a:^eTi«trb  of  courtship— UtipaiMd  Mrds— 
Mantal  QualUles  and  taste  for  the  beautiful— Pr^erenoe  «»*  antip- 
athy shown  by  the  female  for  particulax  males— Variability  of  birds 
— Variaiiona  soruotJmes  abriyot— Laws  of  variatton— Formation  of 
ocelli— Gradations  of  character— Case  of  peacoclc,  Argus  pheasant, 
ana  TTroartlcte. 
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When  the  sexes  differ  In  beauty,  or  in  the  power  of  siagiixg,  or 
in  producing  what  I  have  called  Instr  amen  tad  music.  It  is  almost 
ably  the  male  who  BUFpaeaes  the  feimU'e.  These  qualities, 
we  hav«  just  seen,  are  evidently  of  higii  importance  to  the 
mate.  Wben  they  are  gained  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  it  ia 
always  before  the  breediag  Beasou.  It  is  the  male  alone  who 
elaborately  displays  hia  varied  attractionB,  and  often  performs 
Btrange  ajitics  on  the  ground  c^  In  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  the 
female.  Each  male  drives  away,  or  if  he  can,  kills  his  rivals. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  male  to  induce 
the  female  to  pair  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose  be  tries  to  ex* 
cite  or  chami  her  in  vajiouE  ways;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  al4 
tiiose  who  have  carefully  studied  the  habits  of  HvlBg  birfls.  But 
tSiere  remains  a  question  which  has  an  all-im^portant  bearing  am. 
sexual  selection,  namely,  does  every  male  of  the  same  apeciea 
excite  and  attract  the  female  equally?  Or  does  she  exert  a  choice, 
snd  prefer  oetrtala  malee?  This  latter  question  cam  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  much  direct  and  indirect  evidence.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  to  decide  what  atuil^tieB  determine  the  choice  of  the 
females;  but  here  again  we  have  some  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dence that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  external  attraotlone  of  the 
m&ie;  though  no  doubt  his  vigor,  conrase,  and  other  znental 
qualities  come  into  pl«y.  We  -wUl  begin  with  ttoe  todlrect  evi- 
dence. 

Lengm  of  Cov/i-ttthi-ii. — ^The  le^gtTiened  period  flurlng  wUlch 
both  sexes  of  certain  birds  meet  day  after  day  at  an  appointed 
phice  probably  depends  partly  on  the  courtship  being  a  proloaged 
affair,  and  partly  on  reiteration  in  the  act  of  pairing.    Thus  in 
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Germany  and  Scandinavia  tlie  balzlng  or  lelts  of  the  black-cocks 
last  Irom  the  middle  at  March,  all  through  April  into  May.  As 
many  as  forty  or  ftfty^  or  even  more  hlrda  congregate  at  the  leks; 
and  the  same  place  is  often  frequented  during  successive  years. 
The  lek  of  the  capercailzie  lasts  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
middle  or  even  end  of  May.  In  North  America  "the  partridg* 
"dances"  of  the  Tetrao  pbasianellus  "lastB  for  a  month  or  more." 
Other  kinds  of  grouse,  both  in  North  America  and  Eastern  Si- 
beria/ follow  nearly  the  same  habits.  The  fowlers  discover  the 
hillocks  where  the  ruffs  congregate  by  the  grajsg  being  trampled 
bare,  and  this  showH  that  the  same  spot  Is  long  Irequeated.  The 
Indians  of  Guiana  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cleared  arenas, 
where  they  expect  to  find  the  beautiful  cocks  of  the  Rock;  and 
the  natives  of  New  Gruinea  know  the  trees  where  from  ten  to 
twenty  male  birds  of  paradise  in  full  plumage  congregate.  In  thlB 
latter  case  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  the  females  meet  on  the 
same  trees,  but  the  huntera,  it  not  specially  asked,  would  probably 
not  mention  their  presence,  as  their  skins  are  valueless.  Small 
parties  of  an  African  weaver  (Ploceus)  congregate,  during  the 
breeding-season,  and  perform  for  hours  their  graceful  evolutions. 
Large  numbers  of  the  Solitary  snipe  (Scolopax  major)  assemble 
during  dusk  in  a  morass;  and  the  same  place  is  frequented  for 
the  same  purpose  during  successive  years;  here  they  may  be 
seen  running  about  "like  so  many  large  rats,"  puffing  out  their 
feathers,  flapping  their  wings,  and  uttering  the  strangest  cries.' 
Some  of  the  above  birds, — the  black-cock,  capercailzie,  pheasant- 
grouse,  ruff.  Solitary  snipe,  and  perhaps  others, — are,  as  Is  be- 
lieved, polygaraists.  With  such  birds  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  stronger  males  would  simply  have  driven  away  the  weak- 
er, and  then  at  once  have  taken  posaession  of  as  many  females 
as  possible;  but  if  it  be  indispensable  for  the  male  to  excite  or 
please  the  female,  we  can  understand  the  length  of  the  courtship 
and  the  congregation  of  bo  many  individuals  of  both  sexes  at 
the  same  spot.  Certain  strictly  monogamous  species  likewise 
hold  nuptial  assemblages;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Scandi- 
navia with  one  of  the  ptarmigans,  and  their  leks  last  from  t6e 
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»  Nordman  deacribeB  ('Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  des  Nat.  Moscou,'  1861,  torn, 
sxxlv.  p.  264)  the  balzen  of  Tetrao  urogalloldea  In  Amur  Land.  He 
«filfmated  the  number  of  birds  assembled  at  above  a  hundred,  not 
counting  the  females,  which  He  hid  in  the  aurroundlng  bushes.  The 
notsea  uttered  differ  from  thoae  of  T.  urogallus. 

»  With  respect  to  the  assemblages  of  the  above  named  grouse  se« 
Brebm,  'Thlerleben,'  B.  Iv.  s.  350;  also  L  Lloyd,  'Game  Birds  of 
Sweden,'  1867,  pp.  13,  7S.  Richardson,  "Fauna  Bor.  Americana,'  Birds, 
p.  362.  References  In  regard  to  the  assemblages  of  other  birds  have 
already  been  given.  On  Paradisea  see  Wallace,  in  'Annals  and  Mag; 
of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  XX.  1857,  p.  412.    On  the  snipe,  Lloyd,  tbid.  p.  221 
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fiilddle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  Australia  the  lyre- 
bird (Menura  superba)  forms  "small  round  hillocks,"  and  the  M. 
Alberti  Bcratehes  for  itself  shallow  holes,  or,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  natives,  corroborying  places,  where  it  is  believed  both 
sexes  assemble.  The  meetings  of  the  M.  euperba  are  sometimes 
very  large;  and  an  account  has  lately  been  published'  by  a 
traveler,  who  heard  in  a  valley  beneath  him,  thickly  covered 
with  scrub,  "a  din  which  completely  astonished"  him;  on  crawl- 
ing onwards  he  beheld  to  his  amazement  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  magnificent  lyre-cocks,  "ranged  in  order  of  bskttle,  and 
"fighting  with  indeacrlbable  fury."  The  bowers  of  the  Bower- 
birds  are  the  resort  of  both  sexes  during  the  breeding-season; 
and  "here  the  males  meet  and  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
"favors  of  the  female,  and  here  the  latter  assemble  and  coquet 
"with  the  males."  With  two  of  the  genera,  the  same  bower  is 
resorted  to  during  many  years.* 

The  common  magpie  (Corvus  pica,  Linn.),  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Rev.  W.  Darwin  Fox,  used  to  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  Etelamere  Forest,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  "great  mag- 
"pie  marriage."  Some  years  ago  these  birds  abounded  in  extraor- 
dinary numbers,  so  that  a  gamekeeper  killed  in  one  morning  nine- 
teen males,  and  another  killed  by  a  single  shot  seven  birds  at 
roost  together.  They  then  had  the  habit  of  assembling  very 
early  in  the  spring  at  particular  spots,  where  they  could  he  seen 
in  flocks,  chattering,  sometimes  fighting,  bustling  and  flying  about 
the  trees.  The  whole  affair  was  evidently  considered  by  the  birds 
as  one  of  the  highest  Importance.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  they 
all  separated,  and  were  then  observed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  others  to 
be  paired  for  the  season.  In  any  district  in  which  a  species  does 
not  exist  in  large  numbers,  great  assemblages  cannot,  of  course, 
be  held,  and  the  same  species  may  have  different  habits  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  of  only  one  instance, 
from  Mr.  Wedderburn,  of  a  regular  assemblage  of  black  game  in 
Scotland,  yet  these  assemblages  are  so  well  known  in  Germany 
«,nd  Scandinavia  that  they  have  received  special  names. 

Unpaired  Birds. — From  the  facts  now  given,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  courtship  of  birds,  belonging  to  widely  different  groups, 
is  often  a  prolonged,  delicate,  and  troublesome  affair.  There  la 
even  reason  to  suspect,  improbable  as  this  will  at  flrst  appear, 
that  some  males  and  females  of  the  same  species,  inhabiting  the 
same  district,  do  not  always  please  each  other,  and  consequently 
do  not  pair.     Many  accounts  have  been  published  of  either  the 


«  Quoted  by  Mr.  T.  "W.  Wood  in  the  'Student.'  Aprtl,  1870,  p.  IK. 
*  Gould,  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Australia/  vol.  i.  up.  300,  308,  448, 
4S1.    On  ihe  ptaranl^ran,  above  alluded  to,  see  Lloyd,  Ibid.  p.  129. 
23 
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male  or  female  of  a  pair  baving  been  shot,  and  quickly  replaced 
by  another.  This  haa  be*n  observed  more  fre<iuently  with  the 
magpie  than  with  any  other  bird,  owing  perhaps  to  Its  conspicu- 
ous appearance  and  nest.  The  illustrious  Jenner  states  that  in 
Wiltshire  one  of  a  pair  was  daily  shot  no  leas  than  seven  times 
BUccessiTely,  "hut  all.  to  no  purpose,  for  the  remaining  magpie 
••soon  found  another  mate;"  and  the  last  pair  reared  their  young. 
A  new  partner  is  generally  found  on  the  succeeding  day;  but 
Mr,  Thompson  gives  the  case  of  one  being  replaced  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day.  Even  after  the  eggs  are  hatched,  If  one  of 
the  o!d  birds  is  deatvoye*!  a  mate  v;ill  often  be  found;  this  oc- 
curred after  an  interval  of  two  days,  in  a  case  recently  observed 
hy  one  of  Sir  J.  Lubboclc'a  keepers.'  The  first  and  most  obvioiia 
conjecture  is  that  male  magiMes  muEt  be  much  more  numerous 
than  females;  and  that  in  the  above  cases,  as  well  as  in  many 
others  which  could  be  given,  the  males  alone  had  been  killed. 
This  apparently  holds  good  in  some  iastances,  for  the  game- 
keepers in  Delamere  Forest  assured  Mr.  Poi  that  the  magpies 
and  carrion-crows  which  they  formerly  killed  in  Buecesslon  In 
large  numbers  near  their  nests,  were  all  males;  and  they  ac- 
counted for  this  fact  by  the  males  being  easily  itilied  whilst  bring* 
Ing  food  to  the  sitting  females,  Macglllivray,  however,  givea, 
on  the  authority  of  an  excellent  observer,  an  Instance  of  three 
magpies  successively  killed  on  the  same  neat,  which  were  all  fe- 
males; and  another  case  of  six  magpies  succesalvely  killed  whilst 
Sitting  oti  the  same  eggs,  which  renders  it  probable  that  most  of 
them  were  females;  though,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  male 
will  sit  on  the  eggs  when  the  female  is  killed. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock's  pfamekeepor  has  repeatedly  shot,  but  how 
often  he  could  not  raay,  one  of  a  pair  of  jays  (Garrulus  glandarlus), 
ond  has  never  failed  shortly  afterwards  to  find  the  survivor  i-e- 
matehed.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  F.  Bond,  and  others  have  shot  one  of 
a  pair  of  carrion-crows  (Corvus  corone),  but  the  nest  was  soon 
again  tenanted  by  a  pair.  These  birds  are  rather  common;  but 
the  peregrine-falcon  (Falco  peregrinus!  Is  rare,  yet  Mr.  Thompson 
Btates  that  in  Ireland  "If  either  an  old  male  or  female  be  killed 
"In  the  breeding  reason  (not  an  uncommon  circumfitauce),  an- 
"other  mate  la  found  within  a  very  few  days,  so  that  the  eyries, 
"notwithstanding  such  casualties,  are  sure  to  turn  out  tiieir  ooia- 
"plement  of  young."  Mr,  Jenner  Weir  has  known  the  same  thing 
with  the  peregrine-falcons  at  Beachy  Head.  The  same  obaerver 
Informs  me  that  three  keeirels  (Falco  tiuaunculus),  all  males. 
were  killed  one  after  the  other  whilst  attending  the  same  neat; 
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«  On  magpies,  Jenner,  in  'Phil. 
•Hist.  British  BIrilB,'  vol.  1.  p.  670. 
Nat,  Mist.'  VOL  vlll,  VMH,  p.  494. 
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two  of  tlieBe  v^ere  in  mature  plumage,  but  the  third  was  In  lbs 
plumage  of  the  previous  year.  Even  with  the  rare  golden  eagle 
(Aquila  chryaaetOB),  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  assured  by  a  trustworthy 
gamekeeper  in  Scotland,  that  if  one  is  kllledj  another  is  Boon 
found.  So  with  the  white  owl  (Strix  flammea),  "the  survivor 
"readily  found  a  mate,  and  the  mischief  went  on." 

White  of  Selborne,  who  gives  the  case  of  the  owl,  adds  that 
he  knew  a  man,  who  from  believing  that  patridges  when  paired 
were  disturbed  by  the  males  fighting,  used  to  shoot  them;  and 
though  he  had  widowed  the  same  female  several  times,  she  always 
soon  found  a  fresh  partner.  This  same  naturalist  ordered  the 
sparrows,  which  deprived  the  house-martins  of  their  nests,  to 
he  shot;  but  the  one  which  was  left,  "be  it  cock  or  hen,  presently 
"procured  a  mate,  and  so  for  several  times  following."  I  could 
add  analogous  cases  relating  to  the  chaffinch,  nightingale,  and 
redstart.  With  respect  to  the  latter  bird  (Phaenicura  ruticilia),  a 
writer  expresses  much  surprise  how  the  sitting  female  could  so 
soon  have  givfin  effectual  notice  that  she  was  a  widow,  for  the 
species  was  not  common  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir 
has  mentioned  to  me  a  nearly  similar  case;  at  Blackheath  be 
never  sees  or  hears  the  note  of  the  wild  bullflnch,  yet  when  one 
of  his  caged  males  has  died,  a  wild  one  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  has  goneraUy  come  and  perched  neai-  the  wfdowed  female, 
whose  call-note  Is  not  loud.  I  will  give  only  one  other  fact,  on 
the  authority  of  this  same  observGr;  one  of  a  pair  of  starlings 
(Sturnus  vulgaris)  was  shot  in  the  morning;  by  noon  a.  new 
mate  was  found;  this  was  again  shot,  hut  before  night  the  pair 
was  complete;  so  that  the  disconsolate  widow  or  widower  was 
thrice  consoled  during  the  same  day.  Mr.  Engleheart  also  in- 
forms me  that  he  used  during  several  years  to  shoot  one  of  a  pair 
of  starlings  which  built  in  a  hole  in  a  house  at  Blackheath;  but 
the  loss  was  always  immediately  repaired.  During  one  season 
h©  kept  an  account,  and  found  that  he  had  shot  thlrty-flve  birds 
from  the  same  uest;  these  consisted  of  both  males  and  fe- 
males, but  tn  what  proportion  he  could  not  say:  nevertheless, 
after  all  this  destruction,  a  brood  was  reared.' 

These  facts  well  deserve  attention.  How  is  it  that  there  are 
birds  enough,  ready  to  replace  Immediately  a  lost  mate  of  either 
sex?  Magpies,  jays,  carrion-crows,  partridges,  and  some  other 
birds,  are  always  seen  during  the  spring  in  pairs,  and  never  by 


*  On  t.h«  peregrine  falcon  eee  Thompson,  'Nat.  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
Birds,*  vol.  1,  1S4&,  p,  3ft.  On  owIb,  sparrowa.  and  partridges,  see  White, 
'Nat.  Hiat.  o£  Selborne,'  edit,  of  1&2C,  vol.  i  p.  139.  On  the  Pboenloura. 
sea  Loudon's  'Ma»,  of  Nat.  HJst.'  vol,  vii,  1834.  p.  245.  Brehm  ("Thler- 
lebcn,*  B.  iv.  s.  iM)  also  alludes  to  cases  Qt  birds  thrlca  mated  during 
the  aam&  day. 
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thetoBelves;  and  these  offer  at  first  sight  the  most  perplexing 
cases.  But  birds  of  the  same  sex,  although  of  course  not  truly 
paired,  Bometlmes  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  parties,  aa  is  known  to 
be  the  ease  with  pigeons  and  partridges.  Birds  also  sometliaes 
live  In  triplets,  as  has  been  observed  with  starlings^  carrion-crows, 
parrots  and  partridges.  With  partridges  two  females  have  been 
known  to  live  with  one  male,  and  two  males  with  one  female.  In 
all  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  union  would  be  easily  broken; 
and  one  of  the  three  would  readily  pair  with  a  widow  or  widower. 
The  males  of  certain  birds  may  occasionally  be  heard  pouring  forth 
their  love-song  long  after  the  proper  time,  showing  that  they 
have  either  lost  or  never  gained  a  mate.  Death  from  accident 
or  disease  of  one  of  a  pair,  would  leave  the  other  free  and  single; 
and  there  is  reason  to  belie\'e  that  female  birds  during  the 
breeding-Beason  are  especially  liable  to  premature  death.  Again, 
birds  which  have  had  their  nests  destroyed,  or  barren  pairs,  or  re- 
tarded individuals,  would  easily  be  induced  to  desert  their  mates, 
and  would  probably  be  glad  to  take  what  share  they  could  of  the 
pleasures  and  duties  of  rearing  offspriEg  although  not  their  own.* 
Such  contingencies  as  these  probably  explain  most  of  the  fore- 
going cases.*  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  within  the 
same  district,  during  the  height  of  the  breeding-season,  there 
should  be  so  many  males  and  females  always  ready  to  repair  the 
loss  of  a  mated  bird.  Why  do  not  encb  spare  birds  immediately 
pair  togethet?  Have  we  not  some  reason  to  suspect,  and  the  sus- 
picion has  occurred  to  Mr,  Jenner  Weir,  that  as  the  courtship  of 


t  See  "White  ('Nat.  HlsL  of  Selborne,"  1825,  vol.  i  p.  H0>  on  the  exist- 
ence, early  Ln  the  season,  of  small  coveys  of  male  partridges,  of  which 
fact  I  have  heard  other  Instances.  See  Jenner,  on  the  retarded  state 
of  the  generative  organs  in  certain  birds,  In  'Phil.  Transact."  1884.  In 
regard  to  birds  living  In  triplets.  I  owe  to  Mr.  Jenner  Welr  the  caaes 
of  the  starlings  and  parrots,  and  to  Mr.  Fox,  of  partridges:  on  oar- 
rlon-crowa,  see  the  'Field,'  1S68.  p.  415.  On  various  male  birds  singing 
after  the  proper  period,  see  Rev.  I*  Jenyns,  'Observations  In  Natural 
Klstory,'  1846,  p.  87. 

8  The  following  case  has  been  given  ("The  Times,'  Aug.  6th,  1868)  by 
the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  O.  W, 
Forester.  "The  gamekeeper  here  found  a  hawk's  nest  this  year,  with 
••five  young-  ones  on  it.  He  took  four  and  killed  them,  but  left  one 
"with  Its  wings  clipped  as  a  decoy  to  destroy  the  old  ones  by.  They 
"were  both  shot  next  day.  In  the  act  of  feeding  the  young  one.  and 
"the  keeper  thought  It  was  done  with.  The  next  day  h©  came  again 
"sjid  found  two  other  charitable  hawks,  who  had  come  with  an  adopted 
"feeling  to  succor  the  orphan.  These  two  he  killed,  and  then  left  the 
"nest.  On  returning  afterwards  he  found  two  more  charitable  In- 
"dlviduals  on  the  same  errand  of  mercy.  One  of  those  he  killed;  the 
"other  he  also  shot,  but  could  not  find.  No  more  came  on  the  like 
"fruitless  errand." 
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btrdu  appears  to  be  m  many  cases  prolonged  and  tedious,  so  It 
ocMsionally  happens  that  certala  males  and  females  da  not  auc- 
ceed  during  the  proper  season,  in  exciting  each  other's  love,  and 
coniequently  do  not  pair?  This  ausplcion  will  appear  somewhat 
less  improbable  after  we  have  seen  what  strong  antipathies  and 
preferences  female  birds  occaBionally  evince  towarda  particular 
males, 

r  Mental  QunUtia  rif  Blr<l%  and  their  Taste  for  the  nmtiUfitl.^ 
Before  we  further  discuss  the  question  whether  the  females  select 
the  more  attractive  males  or  accept  the  fli^t  whom  they  may  en- 
counter, it  wlM  be  advisable  briefly  to  consider  the  mental  powers 
of  birds.  Their  reason  Is  generally,  and  perhaps  justly,  ranked  as 
low;  yet  some  facts  could  be  given"  leading  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Low  powers  of  reasoning,  however,  are  compatible,  as  we 
see  with  mtmkind,  with  strong  affections,  acute  perception,  and  a 
jtaste  for  the  beautiful;  and  it  is  with  these  latter  qualities  that 
re  are  here  concerned.  It  has  often  been  aald  that  parrots  be- 
'*ome  so  deeply  attached  to  each  other  that  when  one  dies  the 
other  pines  for  a  long  time;  but  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  thinks  that  with 
most  birds  the  strength  of  their  affection  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Keverthfless  when  one  of  a  pair  In  a  state  of  nature  haa 
been  shot,  the  survivor  has  been  heard  for  days  afterwards  utter- 
ing a  plaintive  caH;  and  Mr.  St.  John  gives  various  facts  proving 
the  attachment  of  mated  birds.'"  Mr.  Bennett  relates"  that  in 
China  after  a  drako  of  the  beautiful  mandarin  Teal  had  been 
stolen,  the  duck  reniained  disconsolate,  though  sedulously  courted 
by  another  mandarin  drake,  who  displayed  before  her  all  his 
charms.  After  an  Interval  of  three  weeks  the  stolen  drake  was 
recovered,  and  instantly  the  pair  recognized  each  other  with  ex- 
treme joy.  On  the  other  hand  starlings,  us  wc  have  seen,  may  be 
consoled  thrice  In  the  same  day  for  the  loss  of  their  mates.  Pig- 
eons have  such  pxc^ll?nt  local  momories,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  return  to  their  former  homes  after  an  interval  of  nine 

■  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Newton  for  the  (ollowinff  passage  frctm  Mr. 
Adam'^  'Travels  ol  a  Naturalist,*  1870,  p.  278.  Speaking  of  Japanese 
nut-balches  in  contlnetnent  ho  says'.  "Instead  of  the  more  yielding 
"fruit  of  the  yew.  which  is  the  usual  food  of  the  nut-hatch  of  Japan, 
"at  one  time  1  subatttuted  hard  hazel-nuts.  As  the  bird  was  unable 
*'lo  crack  them,  he  placed  them  one  hy  one  In  his  wat<^r-glasB,  evl- 
"dently  with  the  notion  that  they  would  In  time  become  softer— an 
"InterMtlng  proof  of  intalligence  on  the  part  of  these  birds." 

^  'A  Tour  in  Sutlieilandshire,'  vol.  I.  1849,  p.  1S5.  Dr.  Biiller  says 
('Birds  ol  New  Zealand,*  1S72.  p.  56)  that  a  male  King  Lory  was  killed: 
and  the  fem.ile  "frpltetl  and  moppd.  refuspd  h^r  food,  and  dlM  of  a 
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Jjfoken  heart." 

"  -Wanderinga  In  New  South  NVrilcs,*  vf<l.  1!,  ISVi,  p.  62. 
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rnontLa.  yet,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  if  a  pair  which 
naturally  would  remain  mated  for  life  be  separated  for  a  few 
■weeks  during  the  winter,  and  afterwards  matched  with  other 
blrdSj  the  two,  when  brought  together  again^  rarely,  if  ever,  rec- 
ognize each  other. 

Birda  sometimes  exhibit  benevolent  feelings;  they  will  feed  the 
deserted  young  ones  even  of  distinct  speciea,  but  this  perhaps 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  mistaken  instinct.  They  will  feed, 
as  shown  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  adult  birds  of  their  own 
apecies  wlilch  have  become  blind.  Mr.  Buxton  gives  a  curiou 
account  of  a  parrot  which  took  care  of  a  frost-bitten  and  crippled 
bird  of  a  distinct  species,  cleansed  her  feathers,  and  defended  her 
from  the  attaclfa  of  the  other  parrots  which  roamed  freely  about 
his  garden.  It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  these  birds  ap- 
parently evince  some  sympathy  for  the  pleasures  of  their  fellows. 
When  a  pair  of  cockatoos  made  a  nest  in  an  acacia  tree,  "it  was 
"ridiculous  to  see  the  extravagant  interest  talieu  in  the  matter  by 
"the  others  of  the  same  species."  These  parrots,  also  evinced  un- 
bounded curiosity,  and  clearly  had  "the  idea  of  property  and  pos- 
"seasion."'^  They  have  good  memoriea,  for  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  they  have  plainly  recognized  their  former  masters  after 
an  interval  of  some  months. 

Birds  possess  acute  powers  of  observation.  Every  mated  bird, 
of  course,  recogrnizea  its  fellow.  Audubon  states  that  a  certain 
number  of  mocking-thrushes  (Mimus  polyglottus)  remain  all  the 
year  round  In  Louisiana,  whilst  othei-a  migi'ate  to  the  Eastern 
States;  these  latter,  on  their  return,  are  instantly  recognized,  and 
always  attacked,  by  their  southern  brethren.  Birds  under  con- 
finement distinguish  different  persons,  as  is  proved  by  the  strong 
and  permanent  antipathy  or  affection  which  they  show,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  towai'ds  certain  individuals,  i  have  heard 
of  numerous  instances  with  jays,  partridges,  eauariea,  and  es- 
pecially bullfinches.  Mr.  Hussey  has  described  in  how  extraor- 
dinary a  manner  a  lamed  partridge  recognized  everybody;  and  its 
likes  and  dislikes  were  very  strong.  This  bird  .seemed  "fond  of 
"gay  colors,  and  no  new  gown  or  cap  could  be  put  on  without 
"catching  his  attention.'""  Mr.  Hewitt  has  described  the  habits 
of  some  ducks  {recently  descended  from  wild  birds),  which,  at  the 
approach  of  a  strange  dog  or  cat,  would  rush  headlong  into  the 
water,  and  exhaust  themselves  in  their  attempts  to  escape;  bxit 
they  knew  Mr.  Hewitt's  own  dogs  and  cats  so  well,  that  they 
would  lie  down  and  bask  in  the  sun  close  to  them.  They  alwaya 
moved  away  from  a  strange  man,  and  so  they  would  £rom  the 

"  'Accllmallzatlon  of  Parrots,'  by  C.  Buxton,   M.   P.    'Annala  and 
Mag.  of  Nat.  IIi<?f  Nov.  1868,  p.  3S1. 
»»  'The  ZoolOtSiBi;  1847-1S4S.  p.  1602. 
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idy  who  attended  them,  if  she  made  any  great  change  In  her 
'^^^reBS.  AuduLion  relatea  thai  he  reared  and  tamed  a  wild  turkey 
which  always  ran  away  from  any  strange  dog;  this  bird  escaped 
into  the  woods,  and  some  days  afterwards  Audubon  saw.  as  he 
thought,  a  wild  turltey,  and  made  hta  dog  chaae  it;  but  to  his 
astonishment,  the  bird  did  not  run  away,  and  the  dog,  when  he 
came  up,  did  not  attack  the  bird,  for  they  mutually  recognized 
each  other  as  old  friends.'* 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  is  convinced  that  birds  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  tlie  colors  of  other  birds,  sometimes  out  of  jea,lou3y,  and 
sometimes  as  a  sign  of  kinship.  Thus  he  turned  a  reed-bunting 
(Emberiza  schceniculus),  which  had  acquired  its  blaclv  head-dress. 
Into  his  aviary,  and  the  new-comer  was  not  noticed  by  any  bird, 
except  by  a  buIIfiucU,  which  is  likewise  black-headed.  This  bull- 
finch was  a  very  quiet  bird,  and  bad  never  before  quarreled  with 
any  of  its  comrades,  iucluding  another  reed-buuting.  which  had 
not  as  yet  become  black-headed:  hut  the  recd-bunling  with  a 
black  head  was  so  unmercifully  treated,  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Spiza  cyanea,  during  the  breeding-season,  is  of  a  bright 
blue  color;  and  though  generally  peaceable,  it  attacked  S.  ciria, 
which  has  only  the  head  blue,  and  completely  scalped  the  unfortu- 
nate bird.  Mr.  Weir  was  also  obliged  to  turn  out  a  robin,  as  It 
fiercely  attacked  all  the  birds  in  his  aviary  with  any  red  la  their 
plumage,  but  no  other  kinds;  it  actually  killed  a  red-breasted 
croBBbill,  and  nearly  killed  a  goldfinch.  On  the  other  hand,  he  hau 
observed  that  some  birds,  when  first  introduced,  fiy  towards  the 
species  which  resemble  them  most  in  color,  and  settle  by  their 
sides. 

As  male  birds  display  their  fine  plumage  and  other  ornaments 
with  so  much  care  before  the  females,  it  is  obviously  probable  that 
these  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  suitors.  It  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  their  capacity  to  appreciate 
beauty.  When,  birds  gaze  at  themselves  in  a  looking-glass  (of 
which  many  instances  have  been  recorded)  we  cannot  feel  sure 
that  it  is  not  from  jealousy  of  a  supposed  rival,  though  this  is  not 
the  conclusion  of  some  observers.  In  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  mere  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  is  per- 
haps the-  former  feeling  which,  as  stated  by  Lord  Lilford,"  at- 
tracts the  ruff  towai'ds  any  bright  object,  so  that,  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, "it  will  dart  down  to  a  bright-colored  handkerchief,  regard- 
"less  of  repeated  shots."  The  common  lark  is  drawn  down  from 
the  sky,  and  is  caught  In  large  numbers,  by  a  small  mirror  made 


"  Hewitt  on  wild  ducks.  'Journal  of  Horlloulture,'  Jan.  13.  1863.  p.  39. 
Audubon  on   the  wllcl   turkey,   'Ornith.  Biography,'   vol.   I.  p.  14,    On 
the  mock Inu-th rush,  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
^   "  Thf  -Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  ISCO,  p.  344. 
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to  move  and  glitter  in  the  sua.  Is  It  iidniiriitio't  or  curiosity  whicli 
leads  the  mag^pie,  raven,  and  Boiue  other  birds  to  atea!  and  secrete 
bright  objects,  such  as  silver  articles  or  jewels? 

Mr.  Qould  Btates  that  certain  hivmmlng-birds  decorate  the  out- 
sides  of  their  nesta  "with  the  utmoet  taste;  they  instinctively  fas- 
"ten  thereon  beautiful  pieces  of  flat  lichen,  the  larger  pieces  in  the 
"middle,  and  the  smaller  on  the  part  attacked  to  the  branch. 
'Now  and  then  a  pretty  feather  is  intertwined  or  fastened  to  the 
'outer  sides,  the  stem  being  always  so  placed  that  the  feather 
"fltandB  ont  beyond  the  surface."  The  beat  evidence,  however,  of  a 
[iaate  (or  the  beautiful  is  afforded  by  the  three  genera  of  Australian 
bower-birds  already  mentioned.  Their  bowers  (see  fe.  46.  p.  37&), 
where  the  sexes  congregate  and  play  strange  antics,  are  vaiioualy 
conatniclcd,  but  what  most  concerns  us  is,  that  they  arc  decorated 
by  the  several  species  in  a  different  manner.  The  Satin  bower- 
bii'd  collects  gaily-coloved  articles,  ^uch  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of 
liarrakeetB,  bleached  bones  and  shells,  which  it  sticlm  between  the 
.twigs,  or  arranges  at  the  entrance.  Mr,  Gould,  found  in  one  bower 
[it  neatly-worlced  stone  tomahawk  and  a  slip  of  blue  cotton,  evi- 
ly  procured  frcm  a  iiative  encampmenL    These  objects  are 

intinually  re-arranged,  and  carried  abovit  by  the  birds  whilst  at 
>lay.  The  bower  of  the  Spotted  bcwer-bint  "is  beautifully  lined 
"with  tall  grasses,  bo  disposed  that  the  heads  nearly  meet,  and 
decorations  are  very  profuse."  Round  stones  are  used  to 
teep  the  grass-stems  in  their  proper  places,  and  lo  make  diver- 
gent paths  leading  to  the  bower.  The  stones  and  shells  are  often 
brought  from  a  great  distance.  The  Regent  bird,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Ramsay,  ornaments  its  short  bower  with  bleached  land-ahella 
belonging  to  five  or  six  species,  and  with  "berries  of  various  col- 
"ors,  blue,  red,  and  black,  which  give  it  when  fresh,  a  very  pretty 
"appearance.  Besides  these  there  were  several  newly-picked  leaves 
"and  young  shoots  of  a  pinkish  color,  the  whole  showing  a  decided 
"taste  for  the  beautiful."  Well  may  Mr.  Gould  say,  that  these 
^^'hlghly  decorated  halls  of  aaaembly  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
'wonderful  instances  of  bird-architecture  yet  discovered;"  and  the 
taste,  as  we  see,  of  the  aeveral  species  certainly  differs."  i 

Preference  for  fartUnUar  Mal'&i  by  the  Fannies.  — Having  made 
these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  discrimination  and  taste  of 
birds,  I  will  give  all  the  facts  known  to  me,  which  bear  on  the  pref- 
erence shown  by  the  femnle  for  particular  males.  It  is  certain 
that  distinct  species  of  birds  occaeionally  pair  In  a  state  of  nature 


**  On  the  ornamented  nesta  of  hummlngr-birdB,  Gould,  'Introduction 
to  the  Trochilldae.'  1861,  p.  19.  On  the  bower-birds,  Gould,  'Handbook 
to  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  1S65,  vol.  1.  pp.  iH-m.  Rajnaay,  In  tb&  'Ibis/ 
1867,  p.  456. 
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and  produce  hybrids.  Many  InstanceB  could  be  given:  thus  Mac- 
gillivray  relates  how  a  male  blackbird  and  female  thrush  "fell  \n 
"love  with  each  other/'  and  produced  offspring."  Several!  years 
ago  eighteen  caaes  had  been  recorded  or  the  occurrence  in  Great 
Britain  of  hybrids  between  the  black  grouse  and  pheasant ; "  but 
most  of  these  cases  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  solitary  birds 
not  finding  one  of  their  own  speclea  to  pair  with.  With  other 
birda,  aa  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has  reason  to  believe,  hybrids  are  some- 
timea  the  result  ol  the  casual  intercourse  of  birds  building  in  close 
proximity.  But  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  many  recorded 
instances  of  tamed  or  domestic  birds,  belonging  to  distinct  gpedeB, 
which  have  become  absolutely  fascinated  with  each  other,  although 
living  with  their  own  species.  Thus  Waterton'"  states  that  out  of 
a  flock  of  twenty-three  Canada  geese,  a  female  paired  with  a  soli- 
tary Bernicle  gander,  although  so  different  in  appearance  and  size; 
and  they  produced  hybrid  offspring,  A  male  widgeon  (Mareea 
penelope),  living  with  females  of  the  same  species,  has  been 
known  to  pair  with  a  pintail  duck,  Querquedula  acuta.  Lloyd  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  attachment  between  a  shield-drake  (Tad- 
oma  vulpanser)  and  a  common  duck.  Many  additional  instances 
could  be  given;  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon  remarks  that  "those 
"who  have  kept  many  different  species  of  geese  together,  well 
"know  what  unaccountable  attachments  they  are  frequently  form- 
"Ing,  and  that  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  pair  and  rear  young  with 
*'indtviduals  of  a  race  fspeciesj  apparently  the  most  alien  to 
"'LbemselveB.  as  with  their  own  stock." 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Fox  informs  me  that  he  possessed  at  the  same 
time  a  pair  of  Chinese  geese  (Anser  cygnoideg),  and  a  common 
gander  with  three  geese.  The  two  lota  kept  quite  separate,  until 
the  Chinese  gander  seduced  one  of  the  common  geese  to  live  with 
him.  Moreover,  of  the  young  birds  hatched  fTom  the  eggs  of  the 
common  geese,  only  four  were  pure,  the  other  eighteen  proving 
hybrlda;  so  that  the  Chinese  gander  seems  to  have  had  prepotent 
charms  over  the  common  gander.  I  will  give  only  one  other  case; 
Mr.  Hewitt  states  that  a  wild  duck,  reared  in  captivity,  "after 
"breeding  a  couple  of  seasons  with  her  own  mallard,  at  once  shook 
"him  off  on  my  placing  a  male  Pintail  on  the  water.  It  was  evi- 
"dently  a  ease  of  love  at  first  sight,  for  she  swam  about  the  new- 


^P    "  "Hlat.  of  Brltisli  Birds,'  vol.  II.  p.  92. 

'»  •Zooloffiat,'  1853-1S54,  p.  3946. 

»•  Waterton,  'Kssays  on  Nat.  HJet.'  2nd  series,  pp.  42  and  117.  For  the 
following  atatcr.ients  see  on  the  widgeon,  Lroudon's  'Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.' 
vol.  ix.  p.  S16:  L,.  Lloyd.  'Scandinavian  Adventures,'  vol.  i.  1854,  p.  452 
r>txon,  'Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry,'  p.  137;  Hewitt,  fn  'Journal 
of  Horticulture','  Jan.  U,  18iJ3,  p.  40;  BechBteln,  'Stubenvogel.'  1840,  s.  2S0. 

ilir.  J.  Jenner  Weir  has  lately  given  tno  an  analogous  case  with  ducks 
Vt  two  species. 
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''comer  earesslngly,  though  ho  appeared  evidently  alarmed  aid 
"averse  to  her  overtures  of  affection.  From  that  hour  she  forgot 
"her  old  partner.  Winter  nassed  by,  and  the  next  bpring  the  Pia- 
"tail  seemed  to  have  become  a  convert  to  her  hlandishments,  tor 
"ihey  nested  and  produced  seven  or  eight  young  ones." 

What  the  charm  may  have  been  in  these  several  cases,  beyond 
mere  novelty,  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  Color,  however,  some- 
times comes  into  play;  for  in  order  to  raise  hybrids  from  the  sia- 
l.in  (Fringilla  apinus)  and  the  canary,  it  is  much  the  best  plan, 
UacTording  to  Bechsleio,  to  place  birds  of  the  same  tint  together. 

".    Jenner    Weir    turned    a    female    canary    into    his    aviary, 
where  there  were  male  linnets,  goldfinche.s,  siskins,  greenfinches, 
chaffinches,  and  other  birds,  in  order  to  see  which   she  would 
choose;  but  tliere  never  was  any  doubt,  and  the  greenfinch  carried^H 
the  day.    Tbey  paired  and  produced  hybrid  offspring.  ^^M 

The  fact  nf  (he  female  preferring  to  pair  with  one  male  rather 
than  with  another  of  the  same  species,  is  not  so  likely  to  excite  at- 
tention, as  wiien  this  occurs,  as  we  have  just  seen,  between  dis- 
tinct species.  The  former  cases  can  best  be  observed  with  domes- 
ticated or  confined  birds;  but  these  are  often  pampered  by  high 
feeding,  and  sometimes  have  their  instincts  vitiated  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Of  this  latter  fact  I  could  give  sufficient  proofs  with  pig- 
eons, and  especially  with  fowls,  but  they  cannot  be  here  related. 
Vitiated  iastincts  may  also  account  for  some  of  the  hybrid  unions 
above  mentioned;  but  in  many  of  these  cases  the  birds  were  al- 
lowed to  range  freely  over  large  ponds,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  unnaturally  stimulated  by  high  feeding. 

With  respect  to  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  first  and  most 
tobvious  supposition  which  will  occur  to  every  one  is  that  the 
female  at  the  proper  season  accepts  the  first  male  whom  she  may 
encounter;  hut  she  has  at  least  the  opportunity  for  exerting  a 
choice,  as  she  is  almost  invariably  pursued  by  many  males. 
Audubon — and  we  must  remember  that  he  spent  a  long  life  in 
prowling  about  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  observing 
the  birds — does  not  doubt  that  the  female  deliberately  chooses 
her  mate;  thus,  speaking  of  a  woodpecker,  he  says  the  hen  is  fol- 
lowed by  half-a-dozen  gay  suitors,  who  continue  performing 
strange  antics,  "until  a  marked  preference  is  shown  for  oae." 
The  female  of  the  red-winged  starling  (AgelsEua  phoeniceus)  is 
likewise  pursued  by  several  males,  "until,  becoming  fatigued, 
"she  alights,  receives  their  addresses,  and  soon  makes  a  choice." 
He  describes  also  how  several  male  night-jars  repeatedly  plunge 
through  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity,  suddenly  turning,  and 
thua  making  a  singular  noise,  "but  no  sooner  has  the  female 
"made  her  choice,  than  the  other  males  are  driven  away."  With 
one  of  the  vultures  (Cathartes  aura)  of  the  United  States,  parties 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more  males  and  fsmalea  aBi«mble  on  fallen  lotfB, 
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"exhibiting  the  strongest  desire  to  please  mutuany."  and  after 
many  carcases,  each  male  leads  off  hla  partner  on  the  wing,  Audu- 
bon likewise  carefully  observed  the  wild  flocks  ot  Canada  geeae 
(Anser  canadensis),  and  gives  a  graphic  description  of  their  love- 
antics;  he  says  that  the  birds  which  had  been  previously  mated 
f  renewed  their  courtship  as  early  aa  the  month  of  January,  while 
the  others  would  be  contending  or  coquetting  for  hours  every  day, 
"until  all  seemed  satisfied  witli  the  clioice  they  had  made,  after 
which,  although  they  remained  together,  any  person  could  easily 
"perceive  that  they  were  careful  to  keep  in  pairs.  I  have  ob- 
"served  also  that  the  older  the  birds,  the  shorter  were  the  pre- 
f'llminaries  of  their  courtship.  The  bachelors  and  old  maids, 
"whether  in  regret,  or  not  caring  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bustle, 
quietly  moved  aside  and  lay  down  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest."^"  Many  similar  statements  with  respect  to  other  birds 
uld  be  cited  from  thia  same  observer. 

Turning  now  to  domesticated  and  confined  birds,  I  will  com- 
mence by  giving  what  little  I  have  learnt  respecting  the  courtship 
if  fowls. 
I  have  received  long  letters  on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  Hewitt 
and  Tegetmeier,  and  almost  an  essay  from  the  late  Mr.  Brent.  It 
will  be  admitted  hy  every  one  that  these  gentlemen,  so  well  known 
from  their  published  works,  are  careful  and  experienced  observers- 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  females  prefer  certain  males  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  their  plumage;  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  artificial  state  under  which  these  birds  have  long  been 
kept.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  is  convinced  that  a  game-cock,  tliough  dis- 
figured by  being  dubbed  and  with  hla  hackles  trimmed,  would  be 
accepted  as  readily  as  a  male  retaining  all  his  natural  ornaments. 
r.  Brent,  however,  admits  that  the  beauty  of  the  male  probably 
ds  in  exciting  the  female;  and  her  acquiescence  is  necessary, 
r.  Hewitt  is  convinced  that  the  union  is  by  no  means  left  to  mere 
ehance,  for  the  female  almost  invariably  prefers  the  most  vigor- 
ous, defiant,  and  mettlesome  male;  hence  it  is  almost  useless,  as 
he  remarka,  "to  attempt  true  breeding  if  a  game-cock  in  good 
"health  and  ccmdition  runs  the  locality,  for  almost  every  hen  on 
'leaving  the  roosting-place  wiU  resort  to  the  game-cock,  even 
though  that  bird  may  not  actually  drive  away  the  male  of  her 
*'own  variety."  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  males  and  fe- 
males of  the  fowl  seem  to  come  to  a  mutual  ucderatanding  by 
means  of  certain  gestures,  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Brent.  But 
hens  will  often  avoid  the  officious  attentions  of  young  males.  Old 
hens,  and  hens  of  a  pugnacious  disposition,  as  the  same  writer  in- 
forms me,  dislike  strange  males,  and  will  not  yield  until  well 


*>  Audubon.  'OniitIi«I»g.  Bltgraphy.*  vol  L  pp.  191.  319;    vol.  H.  pp.  42, 
275;  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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be  maintained  that  albinos  in  a  state  of  nature  are  Incapable  of 
breeding,  as  tliey  can  be  raised  with  tbe  greatest  facility  under 
confinement.  It  appeara,  therefore,  that  we  mi^t  attribute  tha 
fact  that  they  do  not  pair,  to  their  rejection  by  their  tiormally  col- 
ored comrades. 

Female  birds  not  only  exert  a  choice,  but  in  some  few  cases  they 
pourt  the  male,  or  even  Qght  together  for  his  possession.  Sir  It. 
Heron  states  that  with  peafowl,  the  first  advances  are  always 
made  by  the  female;  something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  with  the  older  females  of  the  wild  turkey, 
With  the  capercailzie,  the  females  flit  round  the  male  whilst  he  i 
pai-ading  at  one  of  the  places  of  assemblage,  and  solicit  his  at 
tentlou."  We  have  seen  that  a  tame  wild-duck  seduced  an  un-*' 
willing  pintail  drake  after  a  long  courtship.  Mr.  Bartlett  believes 
that  the  Lophophorus,  like  many  other  gallinaceous  birds,  is  nat- 
urally polygamous,  but  two  females  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
cage  with  a  male,  as  they  fight  so  much  together.  The  following 
instance  of  rivalry  is  more  surprising  as  it  relates  to  bullfinches, 
which  usually  pair  for  life.  Mr,  Jenner  Weir  introduced  a  dull- 
colored  and  ugly  female  into  his  aviary,  and  she  immediately  at- 
tacked another  mated  female  so  unmercifully,  that  the  latter  had 
to  he  separated.  The  new  female  did  all  the  courtship,  and  was 
at  last  successful,  for  she  paired  with  the  male;  but  after  a  time 
she  met  with  a  just  retribution,  for,  ceasing  to  be  pugnacious,  she 
was  replaced  by  the  old  female,  and  the  male  then  deserted  his 
new  and  returned  to  his  old  love. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  the  male  is  so  eager  that  he  will  accept 
any  female,  and  does  not,  aa  far  as  we  can  judge,  prefer  one  to  the 
other;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  exceptions  to  this  rule  ap- 
parently occur  in  some  few  groups.  With  domesticated  birds,  I 
have  heard  of  only  one  case  of  males  showing  any  preference  for 
certain  females,  namely,  that  of  the  domestic  cock,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  prefers  the  younger  to  the 
older  hens.  On  the  other  hand,  in  effecting  hybrid  unions  between 
the  male  pheasant  and  common  hens,  Mr.  Hewitt  is  convinced 
that  the  pheasant  invariabJy  prefers  the  older  birds.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  least  influenced  by  their  color,  but  "is  most 
"capricious  in  his  attachments;""  from  some  inexplicable  cause 
he  shows  the  moat  determined  aversion  to  certain  bens,  which  no 
care  on  the  part  of  the  breeder  can  overcome,  Mr.  Hewitt  In- 
forms me  that  some  hens^are  quite  unattractive  even  to  the  males^ 
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■*  In  regard  to  peafow],  see  Sir  R.  Heron,  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'  183S, 
64,  and  the  Rev,  E.  S,  Dixon,  'Ornamental  Poullry,'  1S46,  p,  8.    For  the' 
turkey.  Auflubon,  Ibid.  p.  4.    For  the  capercailzie.  Lloyd,  'G«nie  Birdfl 
l«f  Sweden,'  1867,  p.  23. 

*^  Mr,  Hewittj  quoted  in  'Tegetmeler'a  Poultry  Book,'  1866,  p.  166, 
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Of  thAir  own  species,  go  that  they  may  tie  kept  with  several  coclcs 
during  a  whole  Beason  and  not  one  egg  out  of  forty  or  fifty  will 
prove  fertile.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Long-tailed  duck 
(Harelda  glacialis).  "it  has  been  remarked,"  says  M.  Ekstrom, 
"that  certain  females  are  much  more  courted  than  the  rest.  Fre- 
"quently.  indeed,  one  sees  an  individual  surrounded  by  six  or 
"eight  amorous  males."  Whether  this  statement  is  credible,  I 
know  not;  but  the  native  sportsman  shoot  these  females  in  order 
to  stuff  them  aa  dec&ys.=° 

With  respect  to  female  birds  feeling  a  preference  for  particular 
males,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  judge  of  choice  being 
exerted,  only  by  analogy.  If  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet  were 
to  behold  a  number  of  young  rustics  at  a  fair  courting  a  pretty 
girl,  and  quarreling  about  her  like  birds  at  one  of  their  places  of 
assemblage,  he  would,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  wooers  to  please  her 
and  to  display  their  finery,  infer  that  she  had  the  power  of  choice. 
Now  with  birds,  the  evidence  stands  thus;  they  have  acute  powers 
of  observation,  and  they  seem  to  have  some  taste  for  the  heatttifuJ 
both  In  color  and  sound.  It  is  certain  that  the  females  ccca- 
siobally  exhibit,  from  unknown  causes,  the  strongest  antipathies 
and  preferences  for  particular  males.  When  the  sexes  differ  in 
color  or  In  other  ornaments  the  males  with  rare  exceptions  are 
the  more  decorated,  either  permanently  or  temporarily  during 
the  breeding-season.  They  sedulously  display  their  various  or- 
K,  naments,  exert  their  voices,  and  perform  strange  antics  In  the 
H  presence  of  the  females.  Even  well-armed  males,  who,  it  might 
be  thought,  would  altogether  depend  for  success  on  the  law  of  bat- 
tle, are  in  most  cases  highly  ornamented;  and  their  ornaments 
I  have  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  some  loss  of  power.  In  other 
cases  ornaraents  have  been  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  increased  risk 
from  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  With  various  species  many  Indi- 
viduals of  both  aexes  congregate  at  the  same  spot,  and  their  court- 
ship Is  a  prolonged  affair.  There  is  even  reason  to  saepect  that 
the  males  and  females  within  the  same  district  do  not  always 
succeed  in  pleasing  each  other  and  pairtn'g. 
What  then  are  we  to  conclude  from  these  facta  and  considera- 

»kiona?  Does  the  male  parade  his  charms  with  so  much  pomp  and 
Hvalry  for  no  purpose?  Are  we  not  justified  ia  believing  that  the 
female  exerts  a  choice,  and  that  she  receives  the  addresses  of  the 
male  who  pleases  her  most?  It  is  not  probable  that  she  con- 
sciously deliberates;  but  5he  is  most  excited  or  attracted  by  the 
most  beautiful,  or  melodious,  or  gallant  males.  Nor  need  it  be 
supposed  that  the  female  studies  each  stripe  or  spot  of  color;  that 
the  peahen,  for  instance,  admires  each  detail  In  the  gorgeous 
train  of  the  peacock-^-she  is  probably  struck  only  by  the  general 
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OS  Quoted  in  Lloyd's  'Game  Birds  of  Sweden,'  p.  315. 
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effect  NevertlielesE,  after  hearmg  how  carefully  the  male  Argm 
pheasant  displays  his  elegant  primary  wing-featherti,  and  erectB 
his  ocellated  plumes  in  the  right  positioa  for  tlieir  full  effect ;  or 
again,  how  the  male  goldfinch  alternately  displays  his  gold-be- 
epangled  wings,  we  ought  not  to  feel  too  sure  that  the  female  does 
not  attend  to  each  detail  of  beauty.  We  can  judge,  as  already  re- 
marked, of  choice  being  exerted,  only  from  analogy;  and  the  men- 
tal powers  of  birds  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from  ours.  From 
these  various  considerations  we  may  conclude  that  the  pairing  of 
birds  is  not  left  to  chance;  but  that  those  males,  which  are  best 
able  by  their  varioua  charms  to  please  or  excite  the*  female,  are 
under  ordinary  circumstances  accepted.  If  this  be  admitted,  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  understanding  how  male  birda  have  grad- 
ually acquired  their  orntimental  characters.  AU  animals  present 
individual  differences,  and  as  man  can  modify  his  domesticated 
birds  by  selecting  the  individuals  which  appear  to  him  the  most 
beautiful,  ao  the  habitual  or  even  occasional  preference  by  the 
female  of  the  more  attractive  males  would  almost  certainly  lead 
to  their  modification;  and  such  modifications  might  in  the  course 
of  time  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent,  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  species. 

VarialAHty  of  Birds,  and  especially  of  their  Setxmdary  Sextuil 
Chrtraefcra. —Variability  and  inheritance  are  the  foundations  for 
the  work  of  selection.  That  domesticated  birds  have  varied  great- 
ly, their  variations  being  inlieriterl.  Is  certain.  That  birds  in  a 
state  of  natm^e  have  been  modified  into  distinct  races  is  now" 
univpvsally  admitted."^  Variations  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes;  those  which  appear  to  our  Ignorance  to  arise  spontane- 
ously, and  those  which  are  directly  related  to  the  surroundingf 
condition^!,  so  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuaJs  of  the  same 
species  are  similarly  modified.  Cases  of  the  latter  kind  have 
recently  been  observed  with  care  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,"*  vho  shows 


=•  Accordingr  to  Dr.  Blasius  (Tbis,'  vol.  ][.  1S60,  p.  297),  there  are  425 
Indubitable  ijpectes  of  birds  which  breed  In  Europe,  l>caldes  »Jxiy  forms, 
which    are    frequently    regarded    as   distinct    specieB,     Of   the   latter, 
Blasiu."?  thinks  that  only  ten  are  really  doubtful,  and  that  the  other  ilft 
oijffht  to  be  united  with  their  nearest  allies;  but  this  .shows  that  the: 
must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  with  some  of  our  EurO' 
peaii   birds.    It  Is  also  an  unsettled  point  with  naturallstSj   whether' 
Heveral  North  American  birds  ought  to  l>e  ranked  aa  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  correspondlnir  European  species.    So  ag-a-in  many  North 
i^nierican  fonns  which   until  lately  were  named  aa  dlistlnct  apeclci 

re  now  considered  to  be  local  races. 

■*  'Mammals   and   Birds   of   PJast   Florida,'    also   an    'Oxnlthologlcal 

teconnoiBsoiice  of  Kansas,"  &c.  Notwirhstandlue:  the  influence:  of 
climate  on  the  colors  of  bird?,  it  Is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dull 
or  dark  tints  of  almost  all  the  species  inhabiting  certain  countrleo, 
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that  in  the  United  States  many  spectea  of  birds  gradually  become 
more  strongly  colored  in  proceeding  southward,  and  more  ligtitly 
colored  in  proceeding  westward  to  the  arid  plains  of  the  Interior. 
Both  sexee  seem  generally  to  be  affected  in  a  lilie  manner,  but 
sometimes  one  sex  more  than  the  other.  This  result  is  not  In- 
compatible with  the  belief  that  the  colors  of  birds  arc  mainly 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  successive  variations  through  sexual 
selection;  for  even  after  the  sexes  have  been  greatly  differen- 
tiated, climate  might  produce  an  equal  effect  on  both  sexes,  or  a 
greater  effect  on  one  sex  than  on  the  other,  owing  to  some  con- 
stitutional difference. 

Individual  differences  between  the  members  of  the  same  spe- 
cies are  admitted  by  every  one  to  occur  under  a  state  of  nature. 
Sudden  and  strongly  marked  variations  are  rare;  it  is  also  doubt- 
ful whether  if  beneficial  they  would  often  be  preserved  through 
selection  and  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations."  Neverthe- 
lesf5,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  few  cases  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect,  relating  chiefly  to  color, — simple  albinism  and 
melanism  being  excluded.  Mr.  Gould  is  well  known  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  few  varieties,  for  he  esteems  very  slight  differ- 
ences as  specific;  yet  he  states*"  that  near  Bogota  certain  hum- 
ming-birds belonging  to  the  genus  Cynanthus  are  divided  into 
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for  Instance,  the  Galajitigos  Islands  under  the  equator,  the  wide  tem- 
perale  plains  of  Patag^onJa,  ant?,  as  it  appears,  E&ypt  (aee  Mr. 
Hartshorne  in  tlie  'Amerlpan  Naturaltst,"  1873,  p.  747).  These  coun- 
tries are  open,  and  afford  little  shelter  to  bSrds;  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  absence  of  brightly  colored  species  can  be  explained  on  the 
principle  of  protection,  for  on  the  Pampas,  which  are  equally  open, 
thoutjh  covered  by  green  grass,  and  where  the  birds  would  be  equally 
exposed  to  dangrer,  many  brilliant  and  conspicuously  colored  species 
are  common.  I  have  someUraea  speculated  whether  the  prevailing 
dull  tints  of  the  scenery  in  the  above  named  countries  may  not  have 
affected  the  appreciation  of  bright  colors  hy  the  birds  inhabiting:  them. 

»  'Origin  of  Species/  fifth  e<ltt,  1S69.  p.  104.  I  had  always  perceived, 
that  rare  and  strongly-marked  deviations  of  structure,  deserving  to 
be  called  monstrosities,  could  seldom  be  preserved  through  natural 
selection,  and  that  the  preservation  of  even  highly-beneflcial  varia- 
tions would  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  rhance.  I  had  also  fully 
appreciated  tho  importance  of  mere  Individual  differences,  and  this 
led  me  to  insist  so  atrong:ly  on  th©  Importance  of  that  unconscious 
form  of  selection  "by  man,  which  follows  from  the  preservation  of  the 
most  valued  Individuals  of  each  breed,  without  any  i;itcntion  on  bis 
part  to  modify  the  characters  of  the  breed.  But  until  1  read  an  able 
article  In  the  'North  BHUsh  Review'  (March,  1S67,  p.  285.  el  seq.i. 
which  ha.3  been  of  more  use  to  me  than  any  other  Review,  I  did  not 
8«e  how  grreat  the  chances  were  agralnst  (he  pre.servatlon  of  variations, 
whether  sWgrht  or  strongrly  pronoimeed.  occurring  only  in  single  Indi- 
\iduals. 

*•  'Introduct.  to  the  Trochilidae,'  p.  102. 
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two  or  three  races  or  varieties,  which  differ  from  each  other  Itt 
the  coloring  of  the  tail — "some  having  the  whole  of  the  feathers 
"blue,  while  others  have  the  eight  central  ones  tipped  with  beau- 
"tiful  green."  It  does  not  appear  that  intermediate  gradatlona 
have  been  observed  in  this  or  ihe  following  cases.  In  the  males 
alone  of  one  of  the  Australian  parrakeets,  "the  thighs  in  some  are 
"scarlet,  in  others  grass-green."  In  another  parrakeet  of  the 
same  country  "some  individuals  have  the  band  across  the  wing- 
"coverts  bright-yellow,  while  in  others  the  same  part  is  tinged 
"with  red.""  In  the  United  States  some  few  of  the  males  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  (Tanagra  rubra)  have  "a  beautiful  transverse 
"band  of  glowing  red  on  the  smaller  wing-coverts;"'"  but  this 
variation  seems  to  be  somewhat  rare,  so  that  its  preservation 
through  sexual  selection  would  follow  only  under  unusually  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  Rengal  the  Honey  buzzard  (Pernis  cri.s- 
taia)  has  either  a  small  rudimental  crest  on  its  head,  or  none  at 
all;  so  slight  a  difference,  however,  would  not  have  been  worth 
notice,  had  not  this  same  species  possessed  in  Southern  India  "a 
"well-marked  occipital  crest  formed  of  several  graduated  feath 
"era.""* 

The  following  case  is  in  some  respects  raoie  interesting.  A 
pied  variety  of  the  raven,  with  the  head,  breast,  abdomen,  and 
parts  of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  white,  Is  confined  to  the 
Feroe  Islands.  It  is  not  very  rare  there,  for  Graba  saw  during 
his  visit  from  eight  to  ten  living  specimens.  Although  the  char- 
acters of  this  variety  are  not  quite  constant,  yet  it  has  been  named 
by  several  distinguished  ornithologists  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
fact  of  the  pied  birda  being  pursued  and  persecuted  with  much 
clamor  by  the  other  ravens  of  the  island  was  the  chief  cause 
which  led  Briinulch  to  conclude  that  they  were  specifically  dis- 
tinct; but  this  is  now  known  to  be  an  error.*"  This  case  seems 
analogous  to  that  lately  given  of  albino  birds  not  pairing  from 
being  rejected  by  their  comrades. 

In  various  parts  of  the  northern  seas  a  remarkable  variety  of 
the  common  Guillemot  (Uria  trolle)  is  found;  and  in  Feroe  one 
out  of  every  five  birds,  according  to  Graba'a  estimation,  presents 
this  variation.  It  is  characterized"  by  a  pure  white  ring  round 
the  eye,  with  a  curved  narrow  wtilte  line,  an  inch  and  a  half  In 
length,  extending  back  from  the  ring.    This  conspicuous  charac- 
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"  Gould,  'Ilarulbook  to  Birds  of  AuBtralla,'  vol.  II.  pp.  32  gmd  CS. 

■«  Audubon,  'OrnilholoB.  Biography,'  1638,  voL  Iv.  p.  SisS*. 

™  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i.  p.  108;  and  Mr.  Blyih,  In  'Land  and 
Water,'  ISBS.  p.  381. 

«  Graba,  "TaRebuch,  Relae  naeh  Faro.*  1830,  s.  iJl-M.  Mnc&illivray. 
TJist.  BrJtisli  Birds,"  vol.  111.  p.  W>.    'Ibis,'  vol.  v.  IS^.  p.  460. 

*•  Gralwi,  il»id.  s.  64.    Macgillivray,  l!>id.  vol,  v.  p.  327. 
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tei  has  caused  the  bird  to  be  ranlved  by  several  ornithologists 
as  h  (liBtinct  species  under  the  name  uf  U.  lacrymans,  but  it  is 
now  known  to  be  merely  a  variety.  It  often  pairs  with  the  com- 
mon kind,  yet  intermediate  gradations  have  never  been  seen;  nor 
is  this  surprising,  for  variations  which  appear  suddenly,  are  often, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,"  transmitted  either  unaltered  or  not 
at  all.  We  thus  see  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same  species 
may  co-exist  in  the  same  district,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  if 
the  one  had  possessed  any  advantage  over  the  other,  it  would 
soon  have  been  multiplied  to  the  excltision  of  the  latter.  If,  for 
inBtance.  the  male  pled  ravens,  instead  of  being  persecuted  by 
Ibeir  comrades,  had  been  highly  attractive  (lilie  the  above  pled 
peacock)  to  the  black  female  ravens,  their  numbei-s  would  have 
rapidly  increased.  And  this  would  have  been  a  case  of  sexual 
selection. 

With  respect  to  the  slight  individual  differences  which. are 
common,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  members  of  the 
same  species,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  by 
far  the  most  important  for  the  work  of  selection.  Secondary 
sexual  characters  are  eminently  liable  to  vary,  both  with  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  under  domestication."  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  eighth  chapter,  that 
variations  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
sex.  All  these  contingencies  are  highly  favorable  for  sexual 
selection.  Whether  characters  thus  acquired  are  transmitted  to 
one  sex,  or  to  both  sexes,  depends,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  on  the  form  of  inheritance  which  prevails. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  whether  certain 
slight  differences  between  the  sexes  of  birds  are  simply  the  result 
of  variability  with  Bexually-liinited  inheritance,  without  the  aid 
of  sexual  selection,  or  whether  they  have  been  augmented  through 
this  latter  process.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  many  instances 
where  the  male  displays  splendid  colors  or  other  ornaments,  ot 
which  the  female  partakes  to  a  slight  degree;  for  these  are  al- 
most certainly  due  to  characters  primarily  acquired  by  the  male 
having  been  more  or  less  tranalerred  to  the  female.  But  what  are 
we  to  conclude  with  respect  to  certain  birds  in  which,  for  Instance, 
the  eyes  differ  slightly  in  color  in  the  two  sexes?"  In  some  cases 
the  eyes  differ  conspicuously;  thus  with  the  storks  of  the  genus 
Xenorhynchus,  those  of  the  male  are  blackish-hazel,  whilst  those 


*■  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  11, 
p.  92. 

**On  these  points  uee.  also,  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Uomeatlcatlon/  vol.  i.  p.  253;  vol.  11.  pp.  73,  15. 

**  See,  for  Instance,  on  the  Irldea  of  a  Podica  and  Galllcrex  in  Ibis,' 
vol.  11.  1860,  p.  206;   and  vol.  v.  1863,  p.  42C. 
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of  tlie  temale  are  gamboge  -  ye  lUrw;  with  many  UornLnlla  (Ui- 
eeros),  as  I  beaj*  from  Mr.  Blyth,*"'  the  males  have  iutense  criuison 
eyee.  and  those  of  the  femalea  are  white.  In  the  JJuceroa  blcornis. 
the  Mnd  margio  of  the  casque  and  a  stripe  on  the  crest  of  the 
beak  ar<^>  black  in  the  male,  but  not  bo  in  tlie  female.  Are  we  to 
eupposo  that  these  black  marks  and  Oie  crimson  color  of  the  eyes 
have  been  preserved  or  augmented  through  sexual  selection  in 
the  males?  This  is  very  doubtful;  for  Mr.  Bartlett  showed  me  m 
the  Zoological  Gardens  that  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  thi; 
Buceros  is  black  in  the  male  und  fleah-colored  in  the  female;  and 
their  external  appearance  or  beauty  would  noi  be  thus  affected. 
I  observed  in  Chili"  that  the  iris  in  the  condor,  when  about  a 
year  old,  IB  dark-brown,  but  ohanges  at  maturity  into  yeJJowish- 
brown  in  the  male,  and  into  bright  red  in  the  female.  The  male 
has  also  a  small,  longitudinal,  leaden-colored,  fleshy  cre.st  or 
comb.  The  comb  of  mnny  gallinaeeouB  birds  is  highly  ornament- 
al, and  aasumes  vivid  colors  during  the  act  of  courtship;  t)ut 
what  are  we  to  think  of  Ihu  dull-colored  comb  ol  the  condor, 
which  does  not  appear  to  us  iu  the  least  ornamental?  The  samo 
queation  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  various  other  characters, 
such  as  the  knob  on  the  base  of  the  beak  of  the  Chinese  goose 
(Anaer  cygnoidea),  which  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  No  certain  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions;  but 
we  ought  to  ht  cautious  in  assuming  that  knobs  and  various  fleshy 
appendages  cannot  be  attractive  to  the  female,  when  we  remember 
that  with  savage  races  of  man  various  hideous  deformities — deep 
scars  OB  the  face  with  the.  fieah  raised  into  protuberances,  the 
aeptura  ol  the  nose  pierced  by  sticks  or  bones,  holes  in  the  ears 
and  lips  etretched  widely  open — are  all  admired  as  ornamental. 

Whether  or  not  unimportant  differences  between  the  sexes, 
such  as  those  just  speciiied,  liave  been  preserved  through  sexual 
selection,  these  differences,  as  well  ad  all  others,  must  primarily 
depend  ou  the  laws  of  variation.  On  the  principle  of  correlated 
development,  the  plumage  often  varies  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  over  the  whole  body,  in  the  same  manner.  We  see  this 
well  illustrated  in  certain  breeds  of  the  fowl.  In  all  the  breeds 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  and  loins  of  the  males  are  elongated, 
and  are  called  hackles;  now  when  both  sexes  acquire  a  top-knot, 
which  Is  a  new  character  in  the  genus,  the  feathers  on  the  head 
of  the  male  become  hackle-shaped,  evidently  on  the  principle  of 
correlation;  whilst  those  on  the  head  of  the  female  are  of  tho 
ordinary  shape.  The  color  also  of  the  hackles  forming  the  top- 
knot of  the  male,  is  often  correlated  with  that  of  the  haokles  on 
the  neck  and  loins,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  these  feathers 

**  Bee,  also,  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i,  pp.  243-246. 
*•  'Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  Beagle,'  UMl.  p,  C. 
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in  the  Golden  aud  Bilver-epaiigled  Polish,  tho  HondanH,  aad 
CrSve-eceur  breeds.  In  aorae  natural  Bpecies  we  may  observe 
exactly  the  same  correlation  in  the  colors  of  these  isame  feathers, 
as  in  the  males  of  the  apleadid  Gold  and  Amherst  pheasants. 

The  structure  of  each  individual  feather  generally  caueea  any 
change  in  Ita  coloring  to  he  aymmetrlcal;  we  see  thia  !n  the 
varioiiB  laced,  spangled,  and  penciled  breeds  of  the  fowl;  and 
on  the  principle  of  correlation  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body 
are  often  colored  fii  the  same  manner.  We  are  thus  enabled 
without  much  trouble  to  rear  breeds  with  their  plumage  marUeil 
almost  as  symmetrically  as  in  natural  species.  In  laced  ana 
spangled  fowls  the  colored  margins  of  the  feathers  are  abruptly 
defined;  but  in  a  mongrel  raised  by  me  from  a  black  Spanish 
cocic  glossed  with  green,  and  a  white  game-hen,  all  the  feathers 
were  greenish-black,  excepting  towards  their  extremities,  which 
were  yellowish- white;  but  between  the  white  extremities  and  the 
black  bases,  there  was  on  each  feather  a  symmetrical,  curved 
Eone  ot  dark-brown.  In  some  instances  the  shaft  of  the  feather 
determines  the  distribution  of  the  tints;  thus  with  the  body- 
rfeatlLers  of  a  mongrel  from  the  same  black  Spanish  cock  and  a 
ftllver-spangled  Polish  hen,  the  shaft,  together  with  a  narrow 
space  on  each  side,  was  greenish-black,  aud  this  was  surrounded 
by  a  regular  zone  of  dark-brown,  edged  with  brownish-white.  In 
these  cases  we  have  feathers  symmetrically  shaded,  like  those 
which  give  BO  much  elegance  to  the  plumage  of  many  natural 
species.  I  have  also  noticed  a  variety  of  the  common  pigeon 
with  the  wing-bara  symmetrically  zoned  with  three  bright  shades, 
instead  of  being  simply  black  on  a  slaty-blue  grqund,  as  In  the 
parent-speeiea. 

In  many  groups  of  birds  the  plumage  is  differently  colored 
in  the  several  species,  yet  certain  spots,  marks,  or  stripes  are 
retained  by  all.  Analogous  cases  occur  with  the  breeds  of  the 
pigeon,  which  usually  retain  the  two  wing-bars,  though  they 
may  be  colored  red,  yellow,  white,  black,  or  blue,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  of  some  wholly  different  tint.  Here  is  a  more 
curious  case,  la  which  certain  marks  are  retained,  though  col- 
ored in  a  manner  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is  natural; 
the  aboriginal  pigeon  has  a  blue  tail,  with  the  terminal  halves 
of  the  outer  webs  of  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  white;  ngw  there 
is  a  sub-variety  having  a  while  instead  of  a  blue  tall,  with  precise- 
ly that  part  black  which  is  white  in  the  parent  species." 

Formalioni  and  VarUMHty  of  the  Ot^eUi  nr  cj/e-lf^e  Spots  on  the 
PVtmutge  of  Bh'iU.— As  no  ornaments  are  more  beautiful  than  tlipj 


«»BeBhBteln,  'Naturg«schlchte  Deutschlands,'  B,  Iv.  1791,  a.  81,  on  « 
Bilb-varlety  of  the  Monck  plseon. 
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ocelli  -on  th«  feathers  of  variotis  birds,  ou  the  hairy  coats  of  some 
mamtniils,  on  the  scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  on  the  skin  of 
amphibiana,  on  the  wings  of  many  Lepldoptera  and  otber  insects, 
they  deserve  to  be  especially  noticed.    An  ocellus  consists  of  a 
spot  within  a  ring  of  another  color,  like  the  pupil  within  the 
iris,  but  the  central  spot  is  often  surrounded  by  additional  con- 
centrlR  zones.    The  ocelli  on  the  tail-coverts  of  the  peacock  offer 
a  familiar  example,  as  well  ^a  those  on  the  wings  of  the  peacock- 
butterfly  (Vanessa),     Mr.  Trimen  lias  given  roe  a  description  of 
a  S.  African  moth  (Gyananis  Isis),  allied  to  our  Emperor  motb. 
in  which  a  magnilQoent  ocellufi  occupies  nearly  the  whole  surface 
of  each  hinder  wing;    it  consists  of  a  black  center,  including  a 
Herai-transparent  crescent-shaped  mark,  surrounded  by  successive, 
ochre-yellow,  black,  ocbre-yellow,  pink,  white,  pink,  brown,  and 
whitish  zones.    Although  we  do  not   know  the  steps   by  which 
these  wonderfully  beautiful  and  complex  ornaments  have  been 
developed,  the  process  has  probably  been  a  simple  one,  at  least 
with  insects;    for,  as  Mr.  Trlmen  writes  to  me,  "no  characters  of 
"mere  marking  or  coloration  are  so  unstable  in  the  Lepidoptera 
"as  the  ocelli,  both  in  numbex'  and  siae,"    Mr.  Wallace,  who  first 
called  my  attention  to  this  subject,  shewed  me  a  series  of  speci- 
mens of  our  common  meadow-brown  butterfly  {Uipparchia  janlra) 
exhibiting   numerous   gradations    from   a  simple   minute   black 
spot  to  an  elegantly-shaded  oceHus.    In  a  S.  African   butterfly 
(Cyllo  leda,  Linn.),  belonging  to  the  same  family,  the  ocelli  are 
even  still  more  variable.    In  some  specimens  (A,  flg.  53)  large 
spaces  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  are  colored  black,  and 
include  irregular  white  marks;    and  from  this  state  a  complete 
gradation  can  be  traced  into  a  tolerably  perfect  ocellus    (A'), 
and  this  results  from  the  contraction  of  the  irregular  blotches 
of  color.    In  another  series  of  specimens  a  giadallon  can  be  loi- 
lowed  from  excessively  minute  white  dots,  surrounded  by  a  scarce- 
ly visible  black  line   (B),  into  perfectly  symmetrical  and  large 
ocelli   (B')."    In  cases  like  these  the  development  of  a  perfect 
ocellus  does  not  require  a  long  course  of  variation  and  selection. 
With  birds  and  many  other  animals,  it  seems  to  follow  from 
the  comparison  of  allied  species  that  circular  spots  are  often 
generated  by  the  breaking  up  and  contraction  of  stripes.    In  the 
Tragopan  pheasant  faint  white  lines  in  the  female  represent  the 
beautiful  white  spots  in  the  male;*'  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  observed  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  Argus  pbeasant. 


«ThlB  woodcut  has  been  ensraved  from  a  beautiful  drawing,  most 
kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr,  Trimcn:  see,  also,  hJs  description  of  the 
wonderful  amount  of  variation  In  the  coloration  and  shape  of  the 
winiirs  of  this  butterfly.  In  his  'Rhop&locera  Afrlcae  Australia,'  p.  186, 

*»JBrdon.  'Birds  of  India,"  vol.  MI,  p.  517. 
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However  this  may  be.  appearances  strongly  favor  ttie  belief  that 
on  the  one  hand,  a  dark  spot  is  often  formed  by  the  coloring 
matter  being  drawn  towards  a  central  point  from  a  surrounding 
zone,  which  latter  is  thus  rendered  lighter;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  white  spot  is  often  formed  by  the  color  being  driven 
away  from  a  central  point,  so  that  it  accumulates  in  a  surround- 
ing darker  zone.    In  either  case  an  ocellus  is  the  result.    The 


A^ 


•iMm 


Bi 


B 


ns.    Cyllo  leda,  Llnji.,   from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Trlmen.  showing 
the  extreme  range  of  variation  In  the  ocelli. 

A.  Specimen,  from  Mauritius,  up-       B.  Speclmt-n,    from    Java,    upper 

per  surfat!e  of  fore-wing.  surface  of  hind-wing', 

A^  Specimen,  from  Natal,  ditto.        B'.  Specimen,      from      Mauritius, 

ditto. 

coloring  matter  seems  to  be  a  nearly  constant  quantity,  but  is 
redistributed,  either  centripetally  or  centrlfugally.  The  feathers 
of  the  common  guinea-fowl  offer  a  good  instance  of  white  spots 
surrounded  by  darker  zones;  and  wherever  the  white  spots  are 
large  and  stand  near  each  other,  the  surrounding  dark  zones 
become  confluent.  In  the  same  wing-feather  of  the  Argus  pheas- 
ant dark  spots  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  pale  zone,  and  white 
spots  by  a  dark  zone.  Thus  the  formation  of  an  ocellus  in  its 
most  elementary  state  appears  to  be  a  simple  affair.  By  what 
further  steps  the  more  complex  ocelli,  which  are  surrounded  by 
many  successive  zones  of  color,  have  been  generated,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  But  the  zoned  feathers  of  the  mongrels  from  dif- 
ferently colored  fowls,  and  the  extraordinary  variability  of  ttva 
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ocelli  on  many  Lepidoptera,  lead  ua  to  conclude  that  their  forma* 
tion  is  not  a  complex  process,  but  depends  on  some  slight  and 
graduated  change  in  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  tissues. 

(hndntion  of  SoMndaru  Serual  Clutraetcrs. — Cases  of  gradation, 
are  important,  as  showing  us  that  highly  complex  ornaments 
may  be  acauired  by  small  successive  steps.  In  order  to  discover 
the  actual  steps  by  which  the  male  of  any  existing  bird  has 
acquired  his  magnififtent  colors  or  other  ornaments,  we  ought 
to  behold  the  long  line  of  hla  extinct  progenitors;  but  this  is 
obviously  impossible.  We  may,  however,  generally  gain  a  citie 
by  comparing  ali  the  species  of  the  same  group,  if  It  be  a  large 
one;  for  some  of  them  will  probably  retain,  at  least  partially, 
Iracea  of  their  former  characters.  Instead  of  entering  on  tedious 
details  respecting  various  groups,  in  which  striking  instances 
of  gradation  roukl  be  given,  it  seeros  the  best  plan  to  take  one 
or  two  strongly  marked  cases,  for  fuBtance  that  of  the  peacock, 
in  order  to  see  II  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  steps  by  which 
this  bird  has  become  so  splendidly  decorated.  The  peacock  is 
chiefly  remarkable  from  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  tail- 
coverts;  the  tail  itself  not  being  much  elongated.  The  barbs 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  these  feathers  stand  separate  or 
are  decomposed;  but  this  is  the  case  with  the  feathers  of  many 
species,  and  with  some  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl  and  pigeon. 
The  barbs  coalesce  tcwards  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  forming 
tlie  oval  diac  or  ocellus,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  an  iridescent,  intensely 
blue,  Indented  center,  surrounded  by  a  rich  green  zone,  this  by  a 
broad  coppery-brown  zone,  and  this  by  five  other  narrow  zones 
of  slightly  different  Iridescent  shades.  A  trifling  character  in 
the  disc  deserves  notice;  the  barbs,  for  a  apace  along  one  of 
the  concentric  zones  are  more  or  leas  destitute  of  their  barbules. 
so  that  a  part  of  the  disc  is  surrounded  by  an  almost  transparep.t 
zone,  which  gives  it  a  highly  finished  aspect.  But  I  have  else- 
where described'"  an  exactly  analogous  variation  in  the  hackles 
of  a  sub-variety  of  the  game-cock,  in  which  the  tips,  having  a 
metallic  luster,  "arc  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  tho  feather 
"by  a  symmetrically  shaped  transparent  zone,  composed  of  the 
"naked  portions  of  the  barbs."  The  lower  margin  or  base  of  the 
dark-blue  center  of  the  ocellus  is  deeply  indented  on  the  line  of 
the  shaft.  The  surrounding  zones  likewise  shorr  traces,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  drawing  (fig.  54),  of  IndentationB,  or  rather  breaks. 
These  indentations  are  common  to  the  Indian  and  Javan  peacocks 
(Pavo  cristatus  and  P.  muticus) ;  and  they  seemed  to  deserve  par- 
ticular attention,  as  probably  connected  with  the  development  of 
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*  "Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Doraesttcation,*  vol.  I.  p.  234, 
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the  ocellus;    but  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  conjecture  their 
meaning. 

If  we  admit  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution,  there  must 
formerly  have  existed  many  species  which  presented  every  sue- 
ceasive  step  between  the  wonderfully  elongated  tall-coverts  of 
the  peacock  and  the  short  tail-coverts  of  all  ordinary  hirds;  and 
again  between  the  magnificent  ocelli  of  the  former,  and  the  sini' 
pier  oceJii  or  mere  colored  spots  on  other  birds;  and  so  with  all 
the  other  characters  of  th6  peacock.    Let  us  look  to  the  allied 


IFS^ 


Flff.  54.  Featlier  of  Peaoock,  about  two-thirds  of  natural  size,  rtrnwn 
by  Mr,  Ford.  The  iianeparent  zone  is  rei)fes<^!ited  by  the  oulermost 
white  zone,  confined  to  the  upper  end  of  (he  disc. 

GalilnacesQ  for  any  stQl-existlng  gradations.  The  species  and 
suh-epecies  of  Polyplectrou  inhabit  countries  adjacent  to  the 
native  land  of  the  peacock;  and  they  so  far  resemble  this  bird 
that  they  are  sometimes  called  peacock-pheasants.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bartlett  that  they  resemble  the  peacock  in  their 
voice  and  in  some  of  their  habits.  During  the  spring  the  males, 
as  previously  described,  strut  about  before  the  comparatively 
plain-colored  females,  expanding  and  erecting  their  tail  aad  w\.ia.%- 
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feathers,  which  are  ornamented  with  numerous  ocelli.  I  re- 
quest the  reader  to  turn  tack  to  the  drawing  (fig.  Dl,  p.  391)  of  a 
Polyplectron.  In  P.  napoleonis  the  ocelli  are  conflned  to  tlift 
tall  and  the  hack  Is  of  a  rich  metallic  blue;  in  which  respects 
this  species  approaches  the  Java  peacock.  P.  hardwickii  pos- 
sesses a  pecxiliar  top-knot,  which  is  also  somewhat  like  that  or 
the  Java  peacock.  Tn  all  the  species  the  ocelli  on  the  wlntis 
and  tall  are  either  circular  or  oval,  and  consist  of  a  heautiful, 
iridescent,  greenish-blue  or  ^eenish-purple  disc,  with  a  black 
border.  This  border  in  P.  chinquis  .■3liades  into  brown,  edged  with 
cream-color,  so  that  the  ocellus  is  here  surrounded  wiih  variously 
shaded,  though  not  bright,  concentric  zones.  The  unusual  length 
of  the  tail-coverts  is  another  remarkable  character  in  Foiyplec- 
tron;  for  in  some  of  the  species  they  are  half,  and  in  others  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  true  tail-feathers.  The  tail-coverts  are 
ocellated  as  in  the  peacock.  Thus  the  several  species  of  Poly- 
plectron  manifestly  make  a  graduated  approach  to  the  peacock 
in  the  length  of  their  tail-coverts,  in  the  zoning  of  the  ocelli, 
and  in  some  other  characters. 

Notwithstanding  this  approach,  the  first  species  of  Polyplectron 
which  I  examined  almost  made  me  give  up  the  search;  for  1 
found  not  only  that  the  true  tail-feathers,  which  in  the  peacock 
are  quite  plain,  were  ornamented  with  ocelli,  but  that  the  ocelli 
on  all  the  feathers  differed  fundamentally  from  those  of  the  pea- 
cock, in  there  being  two  on  the  same  feather  (fig.  55),  one  on 
each  aide  of  the  shaft.  Hence  I  concluded  that  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  the  peacock  could  not  have  resembled  a  Polyplectron. 
But  on  continuing  my  .search,  1  observed  that  in  some  of  the 
species  the  two  ocelli  stood  very  near  each  other;  that  In  tbe 
tail-feathers  of  P.  hardwickii  they  touched  each  other;  and. 
finally,  that  on  the  tuil-coverls  of  this  same  species  as  well  as  or 
P.  malaccense  (fig.  56)  they  were  actually  confluent.  As  the 
central  part  alone  is  confluent,  an  indentation  is  left  at  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends;  and  the  surrounding  colored  zones  are 
likewise  indented.  A  single  ocellus  is  thus  formed  on  each  tail- 
covert,  tiiough  still  plainly  betraying  its  double  origin.  These 
confluent  ocelli  differ  from  the  single  ocelli  of  the  peacock  In 
having  an  indentation,  at  both  ends,  instead  of  only  at  the  lower 
or  basal  end.  The  explanation,  however,  of  this  difference  is 
not  difficult;  in  some  species  of  Polyplectron  the  two  oval  ocelli 
on  the  same  feather  stand  parallel  to  each  other;  in  other  spe- 
cies (as  in  P.  chinquis)  they  converge  towards  one  end;  now  the 
partial  confluence  of  two  convergent  ocelli  would  manifestly  leave 
a  much  deeper  Indentation  at  the  divergent  than  at  the  con- 
vergent end.  It  is  also  manifest  that  if  the  convergence  were 
strongly  prouounced  and  the  confluence  complete,  the  indentation 
at  the  convergent  end  would  tend  to  disappear. 
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The  tail-feathers  in  both  species  of  peacock  are  entirely  destitute 
of  ocelli,  and  this  apparently  is  related  to  ttielr  being  covered  up 
and  concealed  by  the  long  tail-coverlB.  In  this  respect  they  dif- 
fer remarkably  from  the  tail-feathers  of  Poiyplectron,  -which  in 
most  of  the  species  are  ornamented  with  larger  ocelli  than  tiiose 
on  the  tail-coverts.  Hence  I  was  led  carefully  to  examine  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  several  species,  in  order  to  discover  whether 


Flgr.  55.  Part  of  a.  tall-covert 
of  Poiyplectron  chinquis, 
with  the  two  ocelli  of  nat. 
size. 


Fig.  56.  Part  of  a  tail-covert 
of  Poiyplectron  malac- 
cense,  with  the  two  ocelli, 
partially  confluent,  of  nat. 
size. 


their  ocelli  Showed  any  tendency  to  disappear;  and  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  this  appeared  to  be  bo.  The  central  tail-feathers 
of  P.  napoleouig  have  the  two  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  abaft  per- 
fectly developed;  but  the  inner  ocellus  becomes  less  and  less 
conspicuous  on  the  more  exterior  tail-feathers,  until  a  mere 
shadow  or  rudiment  ia  left  on  the  inner  side  of  the  outermost 
feather.  Again,  in  P.  malaccense,  the  ocelli  on  the  tall-coverts 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  confluent;  and  these  feathers  are  of  un- 
usual length,  being  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tall-feathera. 
so  that  in  both  these  respects  they  approach  the  tail-coverts  of  the 
peacock.  Now  in  P.  malaccense  the  two  central  tail-feathers 
alone  are  ornamented,  each  with  two  brightly-colored  ocelli,  the 
inner  ocellus  having  completely  disappeared  from  all  the  other 
taU-feathers,  Consequently  the  tall-coverts  and  tail-feathers  of 
this  species  of  Poiyplectron  make  a  near  approach  in  structure 
aad  ornamentatloa  to  the  correspondlns  feathers  of  tbe  peacociE, 
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As  far,  then,  as  gradation  throwB  light  on  the  steps  by  which 
the  magnificent  train  of  the  peacock  has  beea  acquired,  hardly 
anything  more  is  needed.  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  progeni- 
tor of  the  peacock  in  an  almost  exactly  Intermediate  condition 
between  the  existing  peacock,  with  his  enormouBly  elongated  tail- 
coverts,  ornamented  with  eingle  ocelli,  and  an  ordinary  gallina- 
ceous bird  with  short  tail-covertB,  merely  spotted  with  some  color, 
we  shall  see  a  bird  allied  to  Polyplectron — that  is,  with  tail- 
covertB,  capable  of  erection  and  expansion,  ornamented  with  two 
partially  confluent  ocelli,  and  long  enough  almost  to  conceal  the 
tall-fealhers,  the  latter  having  already  partially  lost  their  ocelli. 
The  indentation  of  the  central  disc  and  of  the  surrouadiiig  zones 
of  the  ocellus,  in  both  species  of  peacock,  speaks  plainly  in  favor 
of  this  view,  and  is  other -vise  inexplicable.  The  males  of  Poly- 
plectron  are  no  doubt  beautiful  birda,  but  their  beauty,  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  peacock.  Many  female  progenitors  of  the  peacock  must,  tinr- 
ing  a  long  line  of  descent,  have  appreciated  this  superiority;  for 
they  have  unconaclously,  by  the  continued  preference  of  the  most 
neautltui  males,  rendered  the  peacock  the  most  splendid  of  living 
birda. 

Argui  PheasaiU.—AnQih.GT  excellent  case  for  investigation  is 
offered  by  the  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant, 
which  are  shaded  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  resemble  bails 
lying  loose  within  sockets,  and  conaequently  differ  from  ordinary 
ocelli.  No  one,  I  presume,  will  attribute  the  shading,  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  many  experienced  artists,  to  chance 
— to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  of  coloring  matter.  That 
these  ornaments  should  have  been  formed  through  the  aeiection 
of  many  successive  variations,  not  one  of  which  was  originally 
intended  to  produce  the  ball-and-socket  effect,  seems  as  laci-edlble, 
as  that  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  should  have  been  formed  by 
the  selection  of  chance  daubs  of  paint  made  by  a  long  succession 
of  young  artists,  not  one  of  whom  intended  at  first  to  draw  the 

>Jjuman  figure.    In  order  to  discover  how  the  ocelli  have  been  de- 
veloped, we  cannot  look  to  a  long  line  of  progenitors,  nor  to 

.many  closely-allied  forms,  for  such  do  not  now  exist.    But  fortu- 

,Dately  the  several  feathers  on  the  wing  suffice  to  give  i38  a  clue 
to  the  problem,  and  they  prove  to  demonstration  that  a  gradation 

,1s  at  least  possible  from  a  mere  spot  to  a  finished  ball-and-socket 

.ocellus. 

The  wing-feathers,  bearing  the  ocelli,  are  covered  with  dark 
stripes  (fig.  57)  or  with  rows  of  dark  spots  (fig.  59),  each  stripe 
or  row  of  spots  running  obliquely  down  the  outer  side  of  the 

i*haft  to  one  of  the  ocelli.    The  spots  are  genexally  elongated  In  a 
Jloe  trauBverse  to  the  row  in  which  they  stand.    They  often 
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become  confluent,  either  in  the  line  of  the  row — and  then  they 
form  a  loagltudinal  stripe — or  tranavereely,  that  la,  with  th*  spots 
in  the  adjoining  rows,  and  then  they  form  transverse  stripes.  A 
apot  sometimes  breaks  up  into  smaller  spots,  which  still  stand  In 
their  proper  places. 

It  will  be  convenient  first 
to  descrltte  a  perfect  ball- 
and'Socket  ocellus.  This 
conslsta  of  an  intensely 
black  circular  ring,  sur- 
rounding a  space  shaded  so 
as  exactly  to  resemble  a 
hall.  The  iigure  here  given 
has  been  admirably  drawn 
by  Mr.  Ford  and  well  en- 
graved, but  a  woodcut  can- 
not exhibit  the  exquisite 
shading  of  the  original. 
The  ring  Is  almost  always 
slightly  broken  or  inter- 
rupted (see  fig.  57)  at  a 
point  in  the  upper  half,  a 
little  to  the  right  of,  and 
above  the  white  shade  on 
the  enclosed  ball;  it  Is  also 
sometimes  broken  towards 
the  base  on  the  right  hantT. 
These  little  breaks  have  an 
important  meaning.  The 
ring  is  always  much  thick- 
ened, with  the  edges  ill-de- 
fined towards  the  left-hand 
upper  corner,  the  feather 
being  held  erect,  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  it  is  here 
drawn.  Beneath  this  thick- 
ened part  there  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  ball  an 
oblique  almost  pure-white 
mark,  which  shades  off 
downwards  into  a  pale- 
leaden  hue,  and  this  into 

yellowish  and  brown  tints,  v/hich  Insensibly  become  darker 
and  darker  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ball.  It  Is  this 
shading  which  glvfs  so  admirably  the  effect  of  light  shining  on 
a  convex  surface.  If  one  of  the  balls  be  examined,  it  will  be  Kfi^n 
that  the  lower  part  is  of  a  brown  tint  and  is  indistincUv  6«.^vi.- 


Flff.  E7.  Part  of  seeomlary  wing-feath- 
er of  Argus  pheasant,  sliowing  two 
perfect  ocelli,  a  and  b.  A,  B,  C.  D, 
&c.,  are  darl;  stripes  running  ob- 
liquely dowTi,  each  to  an  ocellus. 

[Much  of  the  web  on  both  sides,  es- 
specially  to  the  lift  of  the  shaft,  has 
been  cut  ofif.l 
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rated  by  a  curved  oblique  line  from  the  upper  part,  which  la 
yellower  and  more  leaden;  this  curved  oblique  line  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  white  patch  of  ligbt,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  shading;  but  this  difference  in  color,  which  cannot 
of  course  be  shown  in  the  woodcut,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  perfect  shading  of  the  ball.  It  should  be  particularly 
observed  that  each  ocellus  stands  in  obvious  connection  either 
with  a  dark  stripe,  or  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  dark  spots,  for 
both  occur  indifferently  on  the  same  feather.  Thus  in  fl^'.  57  stripe 
A  runs  to  ocellus  a;  B  runs  to  ocellus  b;  stripe  C  is  broken  In 
the  upper  part,  and  runs  down  to  the  next  succeeding  ocellus,  not 
represented  in  the  woodcut;  D  to  the  next  lower  one,  and  so  with 
the  stripes  E  and  F.    Lastly,  the  ocelli  are  separated  from  each 

othtr  by  a  pale  surface  bear- 
ing irregular  black  marks. 

I  will  next  describe  the 
other  extreme  of  the  series, 
namely,  the  first  trace  of  an 
ocellus.  The  short  secondary 
wing-feather  (flg.  58),  nearest 
to  the  body,  is  marked  like 
the  other  featherf-,  with 
oblique,  longitudinal,  rather 
irregular,  rows  of  very  dark 
spots.  The  basal  spot,  or  that 
nearest  the  shaft,  in  the  five 
lower  rows  (excluding  the 
lowest  one)  Is  a  little  larger 
than  the  other  spots  of  the 
same  row,  and  a  little  more 
elongated  in  a  tran5*verse  di- 
rection. It  differs  also  from 
the  otlier  spots  by  being  l>r>r- 
dered  on  Ite  upper  side  with 
some  dull  fulvous  shading. 
But  this  spot  is  not  in  any 
way  more  remarkable  than 
those  on  the  plumage  of 
many  birds,  and  might  easily 
h<i  overlooked.  The  next  higher  spot  does  not  differ  at  all  from 
the  upper  ones  in  the  same  row.  The  larger  basal  spots  occupy 
exactly  the  same  relative  position  on  these  feathers,  as  do  the 
perfect  ocelli  on  the  longer  wing-fealhers. 

By  looking  to  th<»  next  two  or  three  succeeding  wing-feathers, 
an  absolutely  inseusible  gradation  can  be  traced  from  one  of  the 
laBt-descrlhed  basal  spots,  togeiher  with  the  ut'xt  higher  one  in 
the  same  row.  to  a  curious  ornament,  which  cannot  be  called  an 


Fig.  &8.  Basal  part  of  the  «»_■<:'- 
ondarj'-wlTig  featlier,  nearest 
to  the  body. 
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ocellus,  and  which  I  will  name,  frorrt  the  want  of  a  better  term, 
sn  "elliptic  ornament."  These  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  59).  We  hero  see  several  oblique  rows,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  (see  the  lettered  diagram  on  the  right  hand),  of  dark  spots 
of  the  usual  character.  Each  row  of  spots  runs  down  to  and  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  elliptic  ornamenta,  in  exactly  the 
pame  manner  as  each  stripe  in  fig.  57  runs  down  to,  and  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  ball-and-socket  ocelli.    Looking  to  any 

A  DC 


'Q)l 


Fiir.  59.  Portion  of  one  of  the  secondary  winir-feathers  near  to  the 
Ijody,  showing  the  eo-called  elliptic  ornaments.  The  right-hand  fig- 
ure is  given  merely  as  a  diagram  for  the  sake  of  the  letters  of 
reference. 

A,  B.  C,  D,  &c.    Rows  of  spots  running:  down  to  and  forming"  the  elUp- 

Ik  ornaments. 
b.  Lowtst  spot  or  mark  In  row  B. 

c    The  next  succeeding  spot  or  mark  !u  the  &ame  row. 
A.  Apparently  a  broken  prolonEation  of  the  spot  c  in  the  same  row  B. 

one  row,  for  instance,  B.  in  fig.  59.  the  lowest  mark  (b)  ia  thicker 
and  caufciiderably  longer  than  the  ui'per  spots,  and  has  its  left 
extremity  pointed  and  curved  upwards.  Thia  black  mark  is 
abruptly  bordered  on  its  upper  side  hy  a  rather  broad  space  of 
richly  shaded  lints,  beginning  with  a  narrow  brown  zone,  which 
parses  Into  orange,  and  thia  into  a  pale  leaden  tint,  with  the  •nd 
|o\varda  the  shaft  much  paler.    These  shaded  tints  together  All  up 
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the  whole  inner  space  of  the  elliptic  ornameut.  The  mark  (b> 
correBponds  in  every  respect  with  the  hasa-l  shaded  spot  of  the 
simple  feather  deRcrlbed  in  the  last  paragraph  (fig,  53),  but  ta 
more  highly  developed  and  more  brightly  colored.  Above  and  ta 
the  Tight  of  this  spot  (b  flg.  59),  with  Ita  bright  shading,  there  is 
a  long  narrow,  black  mark  (c),  belonging  to  the  same  row;  and 
which  Is  arched  a  little  downwards  so  as  to  face  (h).  This  mark 
la  sometimes  broken  into  two  portions.  It  Is  also  narrowly  edged 
on  the  lower  aide  with  a  fulvous  tint.  To  the  left  ol  and  above 
c.  in  the  same  oblique  direction,  but  always  more  or  less  distinct 
from  it,  there  is  another  black  mark  (d>,  This  mark  la  generally 
8ub-triangTilar  and  irregular  in  shape,  but  in  the  one  lettered  in. 
the  diagram  it  is  unusually  narrow,  elongated,  and  regular.  It 
apparently  consists  of  a  lateral  and  broken  prolongation  of  the 
mark  (c).  together  with  its  confluence  with  a  broken  and  pro- 
longed part  of  the  next  spot  above:  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  this. 
These  three  marks,  b,  c,  and  d,  with  the  Intervening  bright  shades, 
form  together  the  so-called  elliptic  ornament.  These  ornaments 
placed  parallel  to  the  shaft,  manifestly  correspond  in  position 
with  the  ball-and-socket  ocelli.  Their  extremely  elegant  ap- 
pearance cannot  be  appreciated  in  the  drawing,  as  the  orange  and 
leaden  tints,  contrasting  so  well  with  the  black  marks,  cannot  be 
shown. 

Between  one  of  the  elliptic  ornamenta  and  a  perfect  baU-and- 
socket  ocellus,  the  gradation  Is  so  perfect  that  it  Is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  decide  when  the  latter  term  ought  to  be  used.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  one  into  the  other  is  effected  by  the  elongation 
and  greater  curvature  in  opposite  directions  of  the  lower  black 
mark  (b  fig.  59),  and  more  especially  of  the  upper  one  (c),  to- 
gether with  the  contraction  of  the  elongated  sub-triangular  or 
narrow  mark  (d),  so  that  at  last  these  three  marks  become  con- 
fluent, forming  an  irragiilar  elliptic  ring.  This  ring  is  gradually 
rendered  more  and  more  circular  and  regular,  increasing  at  the 
same  time  in  diameter.  I  have  here  given  a  drawing  (fig.  60) 
of  the  natural  size  of  an  ocellus  not  as  yet  qaile  perfect.  The 
lower  part  of  the  black  ring  is  much  more  curved  than  is  the  lower 
mark  in  the  elliptic  ornament  (b  fig,  59).  The  upper  part  of 
the  ring  consists  of  two  or  three  separate  portions;  and  there  Is 
only  a  trace  of  the  thickening  of  the  portion  which  forma  the 
^black  mark  above  the  white  shade.  This  white  shade  itself  is 
^not  as  yet  much  concentrated;  and  beneath  It  the  surface  is 
Jrlghter  colored  than  'n  a  perfect  ba!!-and-socUet  ocellus.  Even 
In  the  most  perfect  ocelli,  traces  of  the  junction  of  three  or  four 
elongated  black  marks,  by  which  the  ring  has  been  formed,  may 
often  be  detected-    The  irregular  sub-triangular  or  narrow  mark 
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(d.  fig,  59),  manSfestly  forms,  by  its  contraction  and  etiualizatloa. 
the  thickened  portion  of  the  ring  above  the  white  shade  on  a  l>er- 
fect  ball-and-Bocket  ocellus.  The  lower  part  of  the  ring  is  invari- 
ably a  little  thiclcer  than  the  other 
parts  (see  flg.  67),  and  this  follows 
from  the  lower  lilack  mark  of  the 
elliptic  ornament  (b  flg.  5D)  having 
originally  been  thicker  than  the 
upper  mark  (c).  Every  step  can  be 
followed  in  the  process  of  conflu- 
ence and  modification;  and  the 
black  ring  which  aurrounds  the  ball 
of  the  ocellus  is  iintiueationably 
formed  by  the  union  and  modifiea- 
tlon  of  the  three  black  marks,  b,  c, 
d,  of  the  elliptic  ornament.  The 
irregular  zigzag  black  marks  be- 
tween the  successive  ocelli  {see 
again  fig.  57)  are  plainly  due  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  somewhat  more 
regular  but  similar  marks  between 
the  elliptic  ornaments. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  shad- 
ing of  the  bali-and-socket  ocelli  can 
be  followed  out  with  equal  clear- 
ness. The  brown,  orange,  and 
pale  leaden  narrow  zones,  which 
border  the  lower  black  mark  of 
the  elliptic  ornament,  can  be  Been  gradually  to  become  more 
and  more  softened  and  shadeci  into  each  other,  with  the 
upper  lighter  part  towards  the  left-hand  corner  rendered  still 
lighter,  so  as  to  become  almoBt  white,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
contracted.  But  even  in  the  moat  perfect  ball-and-socket  ocelli 
a  slight  difference  in  the  tints,  though  not  in  the  shading,  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  ball  can  be  perceived,  as 
before  noticed;  and  the  line  of  separation  is  oblique,  In  the 
same  direction  as  the  bright-colored  shades  of  the  elliptic  orna- 
meatH.  Thus  almost  every  minute  detail  in  the  shape  and  color- 
ing of  the  ball-and-socket  oceili  can  be  shown  to  follow  from 
gradual  changes  in  the  elliptic  ornaments;  and  the  development 
of  the  latter  can  be  traced  by  equally  Bmall  ateps  from  the  uniou 
of  two  almost  simple  spots,  the  lower  one  (fig.  58)  having  some 
dull  fulvous  Bhadlng  on  its  upper  side. 

The  extremities  of  the  longer  secondary  feathers  which  bear 
the  perfect  ball-and-eiocket  ocelli,  are  peculiarly  ornamented  (flg. 
61).     The  oblique   longitiidinal   stripes  suddenly  cease  upwards 
29 


Fig.  60.  An  ocellus  in  an 
Intermediate  condition  be- 
tween the  elliptic  orna- 
ment and  the  perfect  ball- 
and-socket  ocellua. 
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Olid  become  confused:  and  above  this  limit  the  whole  upper  end 
of  the  featlier  (a)  1b  covered  with  white  dotfi,  surrounded  by 
little  black  rings,  standing  on  a  dark  ground.    The  oblique  stripe 

belonging  to  the  uppermoat  ocellus 
IbJ  is  barely  repres«?ntGd  by  a  very 
short  irregular  black  mark  with  the 
usual,  curved,  transverse  base.  As 
this  Btripe  is  thus  abruptly  cut  off, 
we  can  perhaps  understand  from 
what  has  gone  before,  how  it  is  that 
the  upper  thickened  part  of  the  ring 
is  here  absent;  for,  as  before 
stated,  this  thickened  part  appar- 
ently stands  in.  some  relation  with 
a  brokeu  prolongation  from  the  next 
higher  spot.  From  the  absence  of 
the  upper  and  thickened  part  of  the 
ring,  the  uppermost  ocellus,  though 
perfect  in  all  other  respects,  ap- 
pears as  if  its  top  had  been  obliquely 
sliced  off.  It  would,  I  think,  per- 
plex any  one,  who  believes  that  the 
plumage  of  the  Argus-pheasant  was 
created  as  we  now  see  it,  to  account 
for  the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
uppermost  ocellns.  I  should  add 
that  on  the  secondary  wing-feather 
farthest  from  the  body,  all  the 
ocelli  are  smaller  and  less  perfect 
than  on  the  other  feathers,  and 
have  the  upper  part  of  the  ring  de- 
ficient, as  in  the  case  Just  men- 
tioned. The  imperfection  here 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  spots  on  this  feather  show 
less  tendency  than  usual  to  become 
confluent  into  stripes;  they  are  on 
the  contrary,  often  broken  up  into 
smaller  apots,  so  that  two  or  three 
rows  run  down  to  the  same 
ocellus. 

There  Btill  remains  another  very 
curious    point,     first    observed    by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Woods,"  which  deserves  attention.    In  a  photograph, 


Fl 


CI.  Portion  near  summit 
of  one  of  the  secondary 
winff-feathers,  bearing  per- 
fect ball-and-socket  ocelli. 

a.  Ornamented  upper  part. 

b.  Uppeimost,   Imperfect   ball- 

and-socket  ocellus.  (The 
shading  above  the  white 
mark  on  the  summit  of 
the  ocellus  is  here  a  little 
too  dark.) 
c.  Perfect  ocellus. 
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given  me  by  Mr,  Ward,  of  a  specimen  mounted  as  in  the  act  of 
display,  It  may  be  seen  that  on  the  feathers  which  are  held  per- 
pendicularly, the  white  marks  on  the  ocelli,  representing  light 
reflected  from  a  convex  surface,  are  at  the  upper  or  further  end, 
that  is,  are  directed  upwards;  and  the  bird  whilst  displaying 
himself  on  the  ground  would  naturally  he  illuminated  from  above. 
But  here  comes  the  curious  point,  the  outer  feathers  are  held 
almost  horizontally,  and  their  ocelli  ought  likewise  to  appear  as 
if  illuminated  from  above,  and  consequently  the  white  marks  ought 
to  be  placed  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  ocelli;  and  wonderful  as  ia 
the  fact  they  are  thus  placed!  Hence  the  ocelli  on  the  several 
feathers,  though  occupying  very  different  positions  with  respect 
to  the  light,  all  appear  as  if  Illuminate^  from  above,  just  as  an 
artist  would  have  shaded  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  il- 
luminated from  strictly  the  same  point  as  they  ought  to  be;  for 
the  white  marks  on  the  ocelli  of  the  feathers  which  are  held 
almost  horizontally,  are  placed  rather  too  much  towards  the 
ftu'ther  end;  that  is  they  are  not  sufficiently  lateral.  We  have, 
however,  no  right  to  expect  absolute  perfection  in  a  part  rendered 
ornamental  through  f^exual  selection,  any  more  than  wc  have 
in  a  part  modified  through  natural  selection  for  real  use;  for 
instance  in  that  wondrous  organ  the  human  eye.  And  we  know 
what  Helmholtz,  the  highest  authority  in  Europe  on  the  subject, 
has  .said  about  the  human  eye;  that  if  an  optician  had  sold  him 
an  instrument  ao  carelessly  made,  he  would  have. thought  himself 
fully  justified  In  returning  it." 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  pti-fect  series  can  be  followed,  from 
simple  spots  to  the  wonderful  ball-and-socket  ornaments.  Mr. 
Gould,  who  kindly  gave  me  some  of  these  feathers,  fully  agrees 
with  me  In  the  completeness  of  the  gradation.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  stages  in  development  exhibited  by  the  feathers  on  the 
same  bird,  do  not  at  all  necessarily  show  us  the  steps  passied 
through  by  the  extinct  progenitors  nf  the  species;  but  they  prob- 
ably give  us  the  clue  to  the  actual  stepa,  and  they  at  least  prove 
to  demonstration  that  a  gradation  is  possible.  Bearing  !n  raind 
how  carefully  the  male  Argus  pheasant  displays  his  plumes  before 
the  female,  as  well  aa  the  many  facts  rendering  it  probable  that 
female  birds  prefer  the  more  attractive  males,  no  one  wlio  ad- 
mits the  agency  of  sexnal  selection  in  any  case,  will  deny  that 
a  simple  dark  spot  with  some  fnlvous  shading  might  be  converted, 
through  the  approximation  and  modification  of  two  adjoining 
spots,  together  with  some  slight  Increase  of  color,  into  one  of  the 
Bo-called  elliptic  ornaments.    These  latter  ornaments  have  been 


"^  'Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,"  Eng.  trans.  1S73,  pp.  210, 
227,  269,  390. 
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CHAPTER   XY. 

BIRDS— €oatinu«d. 

IXscussion  SIS  to  why  the  males  alone  of  some  species,  and  both  sexes 
of  others,  are  brightly  colored— On  sexually-lfmited  Inheritance,  as 
applied  to  various  structures  and  to  brightly-colored  plumage— 
Nidiflcation  in  relation  to  color— Losb  of  nuptial  pluma«a  durins 
the  winter. 

We  have  in  this  chapter  to  consider,  why  the  females  of  many 
birds  have  not  acquired  the  same  ornaments  as  the  male;  and 
"Why,  on  he  other  hand,  hoth  sexes  of  many  other  birds  are 
eaually,  or  almost  equally,  ornamented?  In  the  following  chap- 
ter we  shall  consider  the  few  cases  in  which  the  female  is  moro 
conspicuously  colored  than  the  male. 

In  my  'Origin  of  Species'*  I  briefly  suggested  that  the  long  tall 
of  the  peacock  would  be  inconvenient,  and  the  conspicuous  black 
color  of  the  male  capercailzie  dangerous,  to  the  female  during 
the  period  of  incubation;  and  consequently  that  the  transmission 
of  these  characters  from  the  male  to  the  female  offspring  had 
been  checked  through  natural  selection.  I  still  think  that  this 
may  have  occurred  in  some  few  instances:  but  after  mature  re- 
flection on  all  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  am 
now  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  sexes  differ,  the  successive 
variations  have  generally  been  from  the  first  limited  in  their 
transmission  to  the  same  sex  in  which  they  first  arose.  Since 
my  remarks  appeared,  the  subject  of  sexual  coloration  has  been 
discussed  in  some  very  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  Wallace,*  who 
believes  that  in  alnnost  all  cases  the  successive  variations  tended 
at  first  to  be  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes;  but  that  the 
female  was  saved,  through  natural  selection,  from  acquiring  the 
conspicuous  colors  of  the  male,  owing  to  the  danger  which  she 
■would  thus  have  incurred  during  Incubation. 

This  view  necessitates  a  tedious  discussicm  on  a  diflicult  point, 

»  Fourth  edition,  1866,  p.  241. 

» 'Westminster  Review,'  July,  1867.  'Journal  of  Travel,'  vol.  L  1868^ 
9.7S. 
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namely,  whether  the  tranBrmlgsion  of  a  character,  which  H  at 
first  inherited  by  both  sexes,  can  be  sabaeQneBtly  limited  tn  U» 
transmteslon  to  one  sex  alone  by  means  of  natttral  Belection.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  as  shoisra  in  the  preliminary  chapter  on  sexual' 
selection,  that  characters  which  are  limited  in  their  devftlopinent 
to  one  sex  are  always  latent  in  the  other.  An  imaginary  illustra- 
tion will  best  aid  us  in  seeing  the  difficulty  of  the  case:  we  may 
suppose  that  a  fancier  wished  to  make  a  breed  of  pigeons,  In 
which  the  males  alone  should  be  colored  of  a  pale  bine,  whilst  the 
females  retained  their  former  slaty  tint.  As  with  pigeons  char- 
acters of  all  Icinds  are  usually  transmitted  to  both  sexes  equally, 
the  fancier  would  have  to  try  to  convert  this  latter  form  of  in- 
heritance into  sexuany-llmited  transmission.  All  that  he  txmM 
do  would  be  to  persevere  In  selecting  every  male  pigeon  which 
was  in  tlie  least  degree  of  a  paler  bine;  and  the  natnral  rewilt 
of  this  process,  if  steadily  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the 
pale  variations  were  strongly  Inherited  or  often  recurred,  would 
be  to  make  his  whole  stock  of  a  lighter  blue.  But  onr  fancier 
would  ba  corapelted  to  match,  generation  after  generation,  his- 
pale  blue  males  with  slaty  females,  for  he  wlehea  to  keep  tb» 
latter  of  this  color.  The  result  would  generally  be  the  pToductlon 
either  of  a  mongrel  piebald  lot,  or  more  probably  the  speedy  and 
complete  loss  of  the  pale-blue  tint:  for  the  prlnBordial  slatT 
color  would  be  transmitted  with  prepotent  force.  Supposing, 
however,  that  some  pale-blue  males  and  alaty  females  were  pro- 
duced during  each  successive  generation,  and  were  always  crossed 
together;  then  the  slaty  femaJes  would  have,  if  T  may  nae  the 
txpreasion,  much  blue  blood  in  their  veins,  for  their  fathers, 
grandfatiers,  fee,  will  al!  have  been  blue  birds.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  conceivable  (though  I  know  of  no  distinct  facts 
rendering  it  probable)  that  the  slaty  females  might  acquire  so 
strong  a  latent  tendency  to  pal e- blue n ess,  that  they  would  not 
destroy  this  color  in  their  male  offspring,  their  female  offspring 
Btill  Inheriting  the  slaty  tint.  If  so  the  desired  end  of  making  a 
breed  with  the  two  sexes  permanently  different  In  color  might 
be  gained. 

j  The  extreme  importance,  or  rather  necessity  In  the  above  case 
of  the  desired  chai'actcr.  namely,  pale-blueness,  being  present 
though  in  a  latent  state  in  the  female,  bo  that  the  male  offspring 
should  not  be  deteriorated,  will  be  best  appreciated  as  follows : 
the  male  of  Scemmerring's  pheasant  haa  a  tall  thirty-seven 
inches  in  length,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  only  eight  Indies; 
the  tail  of  the  male  common  pheasant  is  about  twenty  Inches, 
and  that  of  the  female  twelve  inches  long.  Now  if  the  female 
SoBmraerring  pheasant  with  her  short  tail  were  crossed  with  the 
male  common  pheasant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  male 
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hybrid  offeprlng  would  have  a  much  longer  tail  than  that  of  the 
pure  offspring  of  the  common  pheasant.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
the  female  common  pheasant,  with  a  tail  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  female  Soemmerring  pheaaant,  were  crossed  with  the  male 
of  the  latter,  the  male  hybrid  offspring  would  have  a  much 
shorter  tail  than  that  of  the  pure  offaprlng  of  Soemmerring's 
pheaBant/ 

Our  fancier,  in  order  to  mate  hla  new  breed  with  the  males 
of  a  pale-blue  tint,  and  the  females  unchanged,  would  have  to 
continue  selecting  the  males  during  many  generations;  and  each 
stage  of  paleness  would  have  to  be  fixed  in  the  males,  and  ren- 
■dered  latent  in  the  females.  The  task  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  and  has  never  been  tried,  but  might  possibly  be  suc- 
cesafully  carried  out.  The  chief  obstacle  would  be  the  early  and 
complete  loss  of  the  pale-blue  tint,  from  the  necessity  of  reiterated 
crosses  with  the  slaty  female,  the  latter  not  having  at  first  any 
latent  tendency  to  produce  pale-blue  offspring. 

Oq  the  other  hand.  If  one  or  two  males  were  to  vary  ever  so 
slightly  in  paleness,  and  the  variations  were  from  the  first 
limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  male  sex,  the  task  of  making 
a,  new  breed  of  the  desired  kind  would  be  easy,  for  such  males 
would  simply  have  to  be  selected  and  matched  with  ordinary 
females.  An  analogous  case  has  actually  occurred,  for  there  are 
breeds  of  the  pigeon  in  Belgium*  in  which  the  males  alone  are 
marked  with  black  striae.  So  again  Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  recently 
shown"  that  dragons  not  rarely  produce  silver-colored  birds, 
which  are  almost  always  hens;  and  he  himself  has  bred  ten 
such  females.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  unusual  event  when 
a  silver  male  is  produced;  so  that  nothing  would  be  easier.  If 
desired,  than  to  make  a  breed  of  dragons  with  blue  males  and 
silver  females.  This  tendency  is  Indeed  so  strong  that  when  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  at  last  got  a  silver  male  and  matched  him  with  one 
of  the  silver  females,  he  expected  to  get  a  breed  with  both  sexes 
thus  colored;  he  was  however  disappointed,  for  the  young  male 
reverted  to  the  blue  color  of  his  grandfather,  the  young  female 
alone  being  silver.  No  donbt  with  patience  this  tendency  to  re- 
version in  the  males,  reared  from  an  occasional  silver  male 
matched  with  a  silver  hen,  might  be  eliminated,  and  then  both 
sexes  would  be  colored  alike;    and  this  very  process  has  been 


*  Temminck  sayB  that  the  tail  of  the  female  Phasianus  Soemmer- 
Tlngll  IB  only  six  inches  long,  'Planches  colorieee,'  vol.  v.  1838.  pp.  487 
And  488:  the  measurementB  above  given  were  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Sclater.  For  the  common  pheasant,  see  Macglllivray,  'Hist.  Brit. 
EIrdB,'  vol.  I.  pp.  118-121. 

*  Dr,  Chapuie,  'Lb  Pigeon  Voyageur  Beige,'  1865,  p.  87. 

*  The  'Field,'  Sept  1872. 
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followed  with  success  by  Mr.  EsquUant  in  the  case  of  silver  tur- 
hits. 

With  fowls,  variatlflna  of  color,  limited  in  their  transmission 
to  the  male  sex,  habitually  occur.  When  this  form  of  inheritance 
prevails.  It  might  well  Iiappen  that  some  of  the  successive  varia- 
tions would  be  transferred  to  the  female,  who  would  tlien  slightly 
resemble  the  male,  as  actually  occurs  in  some  breeds.  Or  again, 
the  greater  number,  but  not  all,  of  the  successive  steps  might  be 
transferred  to  both  sexes,  and  the  female  would  then  closely  re- 
semble the  male.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  male  pouter  pigeon  having  a  somewhat  larger  crop, 
and  of  the  male  carrier  pigeon  having  somewhat  larger  wattles, 
than  their  respective  females;  for  fanciers  have  not  selected 
one  sex  more  than  the  other,  and  have  had  no  wish  that  these 
characters  should  be  more  strongly  displayed  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  yet  this  is  the  case  with  both  breeds. 

The  same  process  would  have  to  be  followed,  and  the  same 
difficulties  encountered,  if  it  were  desired  to  make  a  breed  with 
the  females  alone  of  some  new  color. 

Lastly,  our  fancier  might  wish  to  make  a  breed  with  the  two 
sexes  differing  from  each  other,  and  both  from  the  parent-species. 
Here  the  difficulty  would  be  extreme,  unless  the  auccesslve  varia- 
tions were  from  the  first  sexually  limited  on  both  sides,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  We  see  this  with  the  fowl; 
thus  the  two  sexes  of  the  penciled  Hamburghs  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  two  sexes  of  the  aboriginal  Gallus 
bankiva;  and  both  are  now  kept  constant  to  their  standard  of 
excellence  by  continued  selection,  which  would  be  impossible  un- 
less the  distinctive  characters  of  both  were  limited  in  their  trans- 
mission. The  Spanish  fowl  offers  a  more  curious  case;  the  male 
has  an  immense  comb,  bwt  some  of  the  successive  variations,  by 
the  accumulation  of  which  it  was  acquired,  appear  to  have  been 
transfen'ed  to  the  female;  for  she  has  a  comb  many  times  larger 
than  that  of  the  females  of  the  parent-specieH.  But  the  comb  of 
the  female  differs  in  one  respect  from  that  of  the  male,  for  it  la 
apt  to  lop  over;  and  within  a  recent  period  it  has  been  ordered 
by  the  fancy  that  this  should  always  be  the  case,  and  sncceag  has 
quickly  followed  the  order.  Now  the  lopping  of  the  comb  must 
be  sexually  limited  in  its  transmission,  otherwise  it  would  pre- 
vent the  comb  of  the  male  from  being  perfectly  upright,  which 
would  be  abhorrent  to  every  fancier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  up- 
rightness of  the  comb  in  the  male  must  likewise  be  a  sexually- 
limited  character,  otherwiBe  It  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  fe- 
male from  lopping  over. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  we  see  that  even  with  almost 
unlimited  time  at  command,  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
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and  coTnplcx,  perhaps  an  impossible  process,  to  change  one  form 
of  transmission  into  the  other  through  selection.  Therefore, 
telthout  distinct  evidence  in  each  case,  I  am  nnwitling  to  admit 
that  this  has  been  effected  in  natural  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  successire  yariationa,  which  urere  from  the  first 
sexnally  Hmited  !n  their  tranamission,  there  would  not  be  the 
least  diffleulty  in  rendering  a  male  bird  widely  different  in  color 
OT  In  any  other  character  from  the  female;  the  latter  being  left 
unaltered,  or  slightly  altered,  or  specially  modified  for  the  9ak« 
of  protection. 

As  bright  c»!orB  are  of  service  to  the  males  in  their  riyalfv 
with  other  males,  sneh  colors  wonld  be  selected,  whether  or  m»t 
they  were  transmitted  exelHstTely  to  the  same  sex.  Conseqnentfy 
the  females  might  be  expected  often  to  partake  of  the  briglitnes* 
of  the  males  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  this  occurs  with 
a  host  of  species.  If  all  the  siicceselve  variations  were  transmittefl 
CQiwliy  *o  both  sexes,  the  females  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  malee;  and  this  likewise  occurs  with  many  birds.  If. 
however,  dull  colors  were  of  high  importanee  for  th«  safety  of 
the  femal'e  during  incubation,  as  with  many  ground  birds,  the 
ffemat«s  which  varied  'n  brightness,  or  which  received  thrmigft 
Inheritance  from  the  males  any  marked  accession  of  br!ghtBe»&, 
Wonld  sooner  or  later  be  destroyed.  Bat  the  tendency  in  tht 
males  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  transmitting  to  tbeif 
female  offspring  their  own  brightness,  would  have  to  be  ©llm- 
fnated  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  inheritance;  and  this,  as  shown 
by  our  previous  illustration,  would  be  extremely  difficult.  The 
more  probable  result  of  the  long-continued  destruction  of  th« 
more  brightly-colored  females,  supposing  the  equal  form  of  trans- 
mission to  prevail,  would  be  the  lessening  or  annihilation  of  the 
bright  colors  of  the  males,  owing  to  their  continual  crossing  with 
the  duller  females.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  all  the 
other  possible  results;  but  T  may  remind  the  reader  that  It  sex- 
tially-ilmlted  variations  in  brightness  occarred  in  the  f«inal«s» 
even  if  they  were  not  in  the  least  Injurious  to  them  and  cons«- 
qnently  were  not  eliminated,  yet  they  would  not  be  favored  or 
selected,  for  the  male  usually  accepts  any  female,  and  does  not 
delect  the  more  atlractivc  individnals;  consequently  these  varla.- 
ttons  would  be  liable  to  be  lost,  and  would  have  little  iaftaenre 
on  the  charat^ter  of  the  race;  attd  this  will  aid  in  accounting  tmr 
the  females  being  commonly  duller-cotered  than  the  males. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  instances  wero  given,  to  which  many 
might  here  he  added,  of  variations  ocoirriiig  at  various  a^es,  and 
Inherited  at  the  corresponding  age.  It  was  also  shown  that  va- 
riations which  occur  fet«  in  life  ane  commonly  transmitted  to  Ibe 
ftame  sex  In  which  they  flret  appear;  whilst  variations  occurring 
early  in  life  are  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  both  sexes;   not  that 
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(he  cases  of  Bexoally-limited  transmission  can  thus  be  accounted 
for.  It  was  fnrth«r  shown  that  If  a  male  bii-d  varied  by  becoming 
brighter  whilst  young,  such,  variations  would  be  of  no  service 
tjntll  the  age  for  reproduction  had  arrived,  and  there  was  compe- 
tition between  rival  males.  But  in  the  case  of  birds  living  on  thfc 
groimd  and  commonly  in  need  of  the  protection  of  dull  colors, 
bright  tints  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, than  to  the  adult  males.  Consequently  the  males 
which  varied  in  brightness  whilst  young  would  suffer  much  de- 
struction and  be  eliminated  through  natural  selection;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  males  whlcli  varied  In  this  manner  when  nearly 
mature,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  exposed  to  some  addi- 
tional danger,  might  survive,  and  from  being  favored  through 
sexual  selection,  would  procreate  their  kind.  As  a  relation  often 
exists  between  the  period  of  variation  and  the  form  of  transmis- 
sion, if  the  bright-colored  young  males  were  destroyed  and  the 
mature  ones  were  auceessfu!  in  their  courtship,  the  males  alone 
would  acquire  brilliant  colors  and  would  transmit  them  exclusiTe- 
ly  to  their  male  offspring.  But  I  by  no  means  wish  to  maintain 
that  the  Influence  of  age  on  the  form  of  transmission,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  great  difference  in  brilliancy  between  the  sexes  of 
many  birds. 

When  the  sexes  of  birds  differ  in  color,  It  la  interesting  to 
determine  whether  the  males  alone  have  been  modified  by  sexual 
selection,  the  females  having  been  left  unchanged,  or  only  par- 
tially and  indirectly  thus  changed;  or  whether  the  females  have 
been  specially  modified  through  natural  selection  for  the  salce  of 
protection.  I  will  therefore  discuss  this  question  at  some  length, 
even  more  fully  than  Its  Intrinsic  importance  deserves;  for  va- 
rious curious  collateral  points  may  thus  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  color,  more  especially  In 
reference  to  Mr.  Wallace's  conclusions,  it  may  be  useful  to  dis- 
cuss some  other  aesua!  differences  under  a.  similar  point  of 
view.  A  breed  of  fowls  formerly  existed  in  Germany'  in  which 
the  hens  were  furnished  with  spurs;  they  were  good  layers^  but 
they  so  greatly  disturbed  their  nests  with  tiieir  spurs  that  they' 
could  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  their  own  eggs.  Hence  at  one  time 
it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  with  the  females  of  the  wild 
GalUnacese  the  development  of  spurs  had  been  checked  through 
natural  selection,  from  the  injury  thus  caused  to  their  nesta. 
This  seemed  all  the  more  probable,  as  wing-spurs,  v/hlch  would 
not  be  injurious  durifig  inculwtion,  are  often  as  well -developed 
in  the  female  as  in  the  male;   though  In  not  a  few  cases  they  are 


•  BecbBtein,  "Naturgesch.  Deutschlands,'  1793,  B.  ill.  a.  3». 
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rather  larger  In  the  male.  When  the  male  Is  furnished  with 
leg-spurs  the  female  almoBt  always  exhibits  rudiments  of  them, 
— the  rndiraent  sometimes  consisting  of  a  mere  seals,  as  in  Gallus. 
Hence  it  might  be  argiaed  that  the  females  had  aboriginally  been 
furnished  with  well-developed  spurs,  but  that  these  had  subse- 
quently been  lost  through  disuse  or  natural  selection.  But  if  this 
view  be  admitted,  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  innumerable 
other  cases;  and  it  implies  that  the  female  progenitors  of  the  ex- 
isting spur-bearlng  species  were  once  encumbered  with  an  in- 
jurious appendage. 

In  some  few  genera  and  species,  as  in  Galloperdix,  Acomus,  and 
the  Javan  peacock  (Pavo  muticus),  the  females,  as  well  as  the 
males,  possess  well-developed  leg-spurs.  Are  we  to  Infer  from 
this  fact,  that  they  construct  a  different  sort  of  nest  from  that 
made  by  their  nearest  allies,  and  not  liable  to  be  Injured  by  their 
spurs;  so  that  the  spurs  have  not  been  removed.  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  females  of  these  several  species  especially  re- 
quire spurs  for  their  defense?  It  is  a  more  probable  conclusion 
that  both  the  presence  and  absence  of  spurs  in  the  females  result 
from  different  laws  of  Inheritance  having  prevailed,  independent- 
ly of  natural  selection.  With  the  many  females  in  which  spurs 
appear  as  rudiments,  we  may  conclude  that  some  few  of  the 
successive  variations,  through  which  they  were  developed  in  the 
males,  occurred  very  early  in  life,  and  were  consequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  females.  In  the  other  and  much  rarer  cases,  in 
which  the  females  possess  fully  developed  spurs,  we  may  conclude 
that  all  the  successive  variations  were  transferred  to  them;  and 
that  they  gradually  acquired  and  inherited  the  habit  of  not  dis- 
turbing their  nests. 

The  vocal  organs  and  the  feathers  variously-modified  for  pro- 
ducing sound,  as  well  as  the  proper  instincts  for  using  them, 
often  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  but  are  aometimos  the  same  in  both 
Can  such  differences  be  accounted  for  by  the  males  having  ac- 
quired these  organs  and  instincts,  whilst  the  females  have  beei 
saved  from  Inheriting  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  whlc 
they  would  have  been  exposed  by  attracting  the  attention  of  birds 
or  beasts  of  prey?  This  does  not  seem  to  me  probable,  when  we 
think  of  the  multitude  of  birds  which  with  Impunity  gladden  the 
country  with  their  voices  during  the  spring.'  It  is  a  safer  con- 
clusion that,  as  vocal  and  instrumental  organs  are  of  special  ser- 
vice only  to  the  males  during  their  courtship,  these  organs  were 
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■»  Dalnes  Barrlngton,  however,  thought  It  probable  ('Phil.  Transact,' 
1773,  p.  164)  thai  few  female  birds  sing-,  because  ih»  talent  woald  have 
been  dangerous  to  them  durins:  incubation.  He  adds,  that  a  similar 
view  may  possibly  account  for  the  Inferiority  of  the  female  to  the  mala 
in  piumagre. 
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developed   througti  sexual  selection  and  their  constant  use  in 

•that  sex  alone — the  successive  variations  and  ttie  effects  of  use 
baving  been  from  tlie  first  more  or  less  limited  In  transmission 
to  tlie  male  offspring. 

Many  analogous  cases  coiild  be  adduced;  those  for  instance  of 
the  plumes  on  the  head  being  generally  longer  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  aometimes  of  equal  length  in  both  sexes,  and  oc- 
casionally absent  in  the  female, — these  several  cases  occurring  in 
the  same  group  of  birds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  such 
a  difference  between  the  sexes  by  the  female  having  been  bene- 
fited by  possessing  a  slightly  shorter  crest  than  the  male,  and 
its  consequent  diminution  or  complete  suppression  through  natu- 
ral selection.  But  1  will  take  a  more  favorable  case,  namely  ttie 
length  of  the  tail.  The  long  train  of  the  peacock  would  have 
been  not  only  inconvenient  but  dangerous  to  the  peahen  during 
the  period  of  incubation  and  whilst  accompanying  her  young. 
Hence  there  is  not  the  least  a  priori  improbability  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  tail  having  been  checked  through  natural  selec- 
tjon.  But  the  females  of  various  pheasants,  which  apparently 
are  exposed  on  their  open  nests  to  as  much  danger  as  the  peahen, 

■  have  tails  of  considerable  length.  The  females  as  well  as  the 
males  of  the  Menura  superba  have  long  tails,  and  they  build  a 
domed  nest,  which  is  a  great  anomaly  in  so  large  a  bird.  Natu- 
ralists have  wondered  how  the  female  Menura  could  manage  her 
tail  during  Incubation;  'out  it  is  now  known*  that  she  "enters  ihe 
"nest  head  first,  and  then  turns  round  with  her  tail  sometimes  over 
"her  back,  bnt  more  often  bent  round  by  her  aide.  Thus  in  time 
"the  tail  becomes  quite  askew,  and  is  a  tolerable  guide  to  the 
"length  of  time  the  bird  has  been  sitting."  Both  sexes  of  an 
Australian  kingfisher  (Tanyslptera  sylvla)  have  the  middle  tail- 
feathers  greatly  lengthened,  and  the  female  makes  her  nest  in  a 
hole:  and  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr,  R.  B.  Sharpe  these  feathers 
become  much  crumpled  during  incubation. 

In  these  two  latter  cases  the  great  length  of  the  tail-feathers 
roust  be  in  some  degi'ee  inconvenient  to  the  female;  and  as  in 
both  species  the  tail-feathers  of  the  female  are  somewhat  shorter 
than  those  of  the  male,  it  might  he  argued  that  their  full  develop- 
ment had  been  prevented  through  natural  selecOon.  But  Sf  the 
development  of  the  tail  of  the  peahen  had  been  checked  only 
when  it  became  inconveniently  or  dangerously  great,  she  would 
have  retained  a  much  longer  tall  than  she  actually  possesses; 
for  her  tail  is  not  nearly  so  long,  relatively  to  the  size  of  her 
body,  as  that  of  many  female  pheasants,  nor  longer  than  that 
of  the  female  turkey.  It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind,  that  in 
accordance  with  thia  view  as  soon  as  the  tall  of  the  peahen  le- 


•  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc."  186S,  p.  SO. 
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came  dangeromly  long,  and  Itt  derelopaient  was  eonseqnentls^ 
ckecked,  she  would  bare  cootinaatly  rMCtvtf  on  ber  male  progeiiy* 
sMi  thna  have  prevented  the  peacock  tnm  actuirtag  bis  present 
magnificent  train.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  length  at 
the  tail  in  the  p«icock  and  its  aliorta«8s  In  the  peaheti  are  the 
result  of  the  reqvistte  variations  in  the  male  bavtag  bees  from 
the  first  tranffloaltted  to  the  male  offspring  alone. 

We  are  led  to  a  aearly  similar  cohclosioa  with  respeet  to  the 
length  of  the  tail  in  the  various  species  of  pheasants.  In  the 
Eared  pheasant  (Croesoptllon  auritum)  the  tail  Is  of  egual  length 
in  both  sexes,  namely,  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches;  In  the  cols' 
mon  pheasant  it  is  about  twenty  inches  long  in  the  male  and 
twelve  in  the  female;  in  Soenmierrlng's  pheasant,  thirty'Sevea 
Tncbes  in  the  male  and  only  eight  in  the  female;  and  lastly  in 
Reeve's  pheasant  it  is  sometimes  actually  seventy-two  inches 
long  in  the  male  and  sixteen  in  the  female.  Thns  in  the  eereral 
species,  the  tail  of  the  female  differs  much  in  length,  irrespective^ 
ly  of  that  of  the  male;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for,  as  It  seemt 
to  me,  with  much  more  probability,  by  the  laws  of  Inheritance, — 
that  is  by  the  successive  variations  having  been  from  the  flrvt 
more  or  less  closely  limited  in  their  transmissfon  to  the  male  tex, 
than  by  the  agency  of  natural  selection,  resulting  from  the  lengtb 
of  tail  being  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  females  of  these  several 
ailied  species. 

We  may  now  consider  Mr.  Wallace's  arguments  in  r^ard  to 
the  sexual  coloration  of  birds.  He  believes  that  the  bright  tinta 
originally  acquired  through  sexual  selection  by  the  males^  would 
in  all,  or  almost  all  cases,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  females, 
unless  the  transference  had  been  checked  through  natural  ael«e» 
tion.  I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  various  facts  opposed 
to  this  view  have  already  been  given  under  reptiles,  amphibiaas^ 
fishes,  and  Icpidoptera.  Mr.  Wallace  rests  his  belief  chiefly,  bat 
not  exclusively,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  on  tbe  fol- 
lowing statement,^  that  when  both  sexes  are  colored  in  a  v^^ry 
conspicuous  manner,  the  nest  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  eonceal 
the  sitting  bird;  but  when  there  is  a  marked  contrast  of  eotor 
betv/ecn  the  sexes,  the  male  being  gay  and  the  female  dull-col- 
ored, the  nest  is  open  and  exposes  the  sitting  bird  to  view.  Tbia 
coincidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  certainly  seems  to  favor  the  belief 
that  the  females  which  sit  on  open  nests  have  been  specially  modi- 
iled  for  the  sake  of  protection;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that 
there  is  another  and  more  probable  explanation,  namely,  that 
conspicuous  females  have  acquired  tbe  instinct  of  building  domed 
nests  oftener  than  dull-colored  birds.    Mr.  Wallace  admits  that 


•  'Journal  of  Travel,'  edlt«d  by  A.  Murray,  voL  i.  1868,  p.  78» 
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there  are.  as  migkt  Lave  been  expected.,  some  exceptions  to  his 
two  riiJea,  but  it  is  a  que&tiuai  whether  the  excepttona  are  not  so 
ttumerous  as  seriously  to  Invalidate  thencL 

TLere  is  in  tha  first  place  much  truth  In  the  Du^te  of  Argyll's 
re^Eoark"^  that  a  hdirse  domed  nest  Is  more  conspicuous  to  an  enemy, 
eepecdally  to  all  tree-haunting:  carniveroue  animals,  than  a  smaller 
o^i^i  D^ast  Nor  must  we  forget  that  wUh  many  hirds  which  build 
open  Bests,  the  mals  sits  on  the  eggs  and  aids  the  female  in 
feeding  tbe  young:  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Pyranga 
astiva,"  one  of  the  most  splendid  birds  in  the  United  States,  the 
male  being  vermilion,  and  the  female  light  brownish-green.  Now 
if  brilliant  colors  had  been  extremely  dangerous  to  birds  whilst 
Bitting  on  their  open  nests,  the  males  in  these  cases  would  hare 
suffered  greatly.  It  might.  hoAvever,  be  of  such  pai-amount  im- 
portance to  the  male  to  be  brilliantly  colorM.  is  order  to  beat 
his  rivals,  that  this  may  have  more  than  compensated  some  addi- 
tional danger. 

Mr.  Wallace  admits  that  with  the  King-crows  (Dierurus),  Ori- 
oles, and  Pittidffi,  the  females  are  conspicuously  colored,  yet 
build  open  nests;  but  he  urges  tiiat  the  birds  of  the  first  group 
are  highly  pugnacious  and  could  defend  themselves;  that  those 
of  the  second  group  take  extreme  care  in  ooacealing  their  open 
nesta,  but  this  does  not  invariably  hold  good;'-'  aad  that  with  tbe 
birds  of  the  third  group  the  females  are  brightly  colored  chiefly 
on  the  under  surface.  Besides  these  cases,  pigeons  which  are 
sometimes  brightly,  and  almost  always  conspicuously  colored, 
and  which  are  notoriously  liable  to  the  attacks  of  bii'ds  of  prey, 
offer  a  serious  exception  to  the  rule,  for  they  almost  always  build 
open  and  exposed  nests.  In  another  large  family,  thai  of  the 
humming-birds,  all  the  species  build  open  ueets,  yet  with  some  of 
tbe  most  gorgeous  species  the  sexes  are  alike;  aa4  la  tbe  major- 
ity, the  females,  though  less  brilliant  than  the  males,  are  brightly 
colored.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  all  female  humming- 
birds, which  are  brightly  colored,  escape  detection  by  their  tints 
being  green,  for  some  display  on  tlieir  upper  surfaces  red,  blue, 
and  other  colors." 


'•  'Journal  of  Travel,'  edited  by  A.  Murray,  vol.  i.  1868,  p.  2S1. 

"Audubon.  'Ornltholog-Ical   Biography,'  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

"  Jerdon,  "Birds  of  India,,'  vol.  11.  p.  108,  Gould's  "Handbook  at  tlie 
Birds  of  Australia,'  vot  1.  p.  463. 

**  For  instance,  the  female  Evipetonoena  macroura  has  tbe  head  aud 
tail  dark  blue  with  reddish  loins;  the  lemaJe  Lampornls  porphyrurus 
Is  IJacklsh-Bjeen  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the  lores  atnd  sides  of  the 
throat  crimson;  the  female  Eulampis  jugularls  has  the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  green,  but  the  loins  and  the  tall  are  crimson.  Many 
Other  instances  of  highly  conspicuous  females  could  be  given.  See 
Mr.  Gould's  magnificent  work  on  this  family. 
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In  regard  to  birds  which  build  in  boles  or  coBBtruct  domed 
nesta,  other  advantages,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  besides  con- 
cealmeat  are  gained,  such  as  shelter  from  the  rain,  greater 
warmth,  and  In  hot  countries  protection  from  the  sun;^*  so  that 
It  is  no  valid  objection  to  his  view  that  many  birds  having  both 
sexes  obscurely  colored  build  concealed  nests."  The  female  Horn- 
bill  (Buceros),  for  instance,  of  India  and  Africa  is  protected  dur- 
ing incubation  with  extraordinary  care,  for  she  plasters  up  with 
her  own  excrement  the  orifice  of  the  hole  in  which  she  sits  on  her 
eggs,  leaving  only  a  small  orifice  through  which  the  male  feeds 
her;  she  is  thus  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  the  whole  period 
of  incubation;'*  yet  female  horn-bills  are  not  more  conspicuously 
colored  than  many  other  birds  of  equal  size  which  build  open 
nests.  It  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Wallace's  view,  as  is 
admitted  by  him,  that  in  some  few  groups  the  males  are  bril- 
liantly colored  and  the  females  obscure,  and  yet  the  latter  hatch 
their  eggs  in  domed  nests.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Grallinae 
of  Australia,  the  Superb  Warblers  (Maluridse)  of  the  same  coun- 
try, the  Sun-birds  (NectarinisB),  and  with  several  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Honey-suckers  or  Meliphagidaj." 

If  we  look  to  the  birds  of  England  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no 
close  and  general  relation  between  the  colors  of  the  female  and 
the  nature  of  the  nest  which  is  constructed.  About  forty  of  our 
British  birds  (excluding  those  of  large  size  which  could  defend 
themselves)  build  in  holes  in  banks,  rocka,  or  trees,  or  construct 
domed  nests.  If  we  talie  the  colors  of  the  female  goldflnch,  bull- 
flnch,  or  blackbird,  as  a  standard  of  the  degree  of  conspicuousnesa. 
which  Is  not  highly  dangerous  to  the  sitting  female,  then  out 
of  the  above  forty  birds,  the  females  of  only  twelve  can  be  con- 
sidered as  conspicuous  to  a  dangerous  degree,  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  being  inconspicuous."'    Nor  la  there  any  close  rela- 
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"  Mr.  SaJvln  noticed  in  Guatemala  ('Ibis,'  ISM,  p,  375)  that  humming- 
birds were  much  more  unwilling  to  leave  their  n^ste  during  very  hot 
weather,  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  as  if  their  egga  would 
b«  thus  injured,  than  during'  cool,  cloudy,  or  rainy  weather. 

1'  I  may  specify,  as  instances  of  dull-colored  birds  building  concealed 
nests,  the  species  belonging  to  eight  Australian  genera,  describee!  In 
Gould's  'Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Australia.'  vol.  L  pp.  340  362  366 
383,  3S7,  389.  391,  414.  '        '        ' 

"  Mr.  C,  Home,  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1869,  p.  243. 

"  On  the  nldlflcatlon  and  colors  of  these  latter  species,  see  Gould'a 
•Handbook,'  &c.,  vol.  1.  pp.  504,  £27. 

»  I  have  -consulted  on  this  subject,  Macgilllvray'a  'British  Birds,' 
and  though  doubts  may  be  entertained  In  some  cases  In  regard  to 
the  degree  of  concealment  of  the  nest,  and  to  the  degree  of  con- 
apicuousnesfi  of  the  female,  yet  the  following  birds,  which  all  lay 
their  eggs  in  holes  or  in  domed  nesta,  can  hardly  be  considered,  by 
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tlou  wlthlE  the  same  genus  between  a  well-pronouncea  difference 
in  color  between  the  sexea,  and  the  nature  of  the  nest  constructed. 
Thus  the  male  house  sparrow  (Passer  domesticus)  diflers  much 
from  the  female,  the  male  tree-sparrow  (P.  montanus)  hardly  at 
all,  and  yet  both  build  well-concealed  neets.  The  two  sexes  of  the 
common  fly-catcher  (Musicapse  grlaola)  can  hardly  be  diatiii- 
guished,  whilst  the  sexes  ol  the  pied  fly-catcher  (M,  lucluosa)  dif- 
fer considerably,  and  both  species  build  in  holes  or  conceal  their 
nesta.  The  female  blackbird  (Turdus  merula)  differs  much,  the 
female  ring-ouzel  (T.  torauatus)  differs  less,  and  the  female  com- 
mon thrush  (T.  musicus)  hardly  at  all  from  their  respective  males; 
yet  all  build  open  nests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  not  very  dis- 
tantly-allied water-ouzel  (Cinolua  aquaticua)  builds  a  domed  nest, 
and  the  sexes  differ  about  aa  much  as  in  the  ring-ouzel.  The 
black  and  red  grouse  (Tetrao  tetrix  and  T.  acoticus)  build  open 
nests  in  equally  well-coucealed  Bpots,  but  in  the  one  species  the 
sexes  differ  greatly,  and  in  the  other  very  little. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  objections,  I  cannot  doubt,  after 
reading  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  essay,  that  looliing  to  the  birds 
of  the  world,  a  large  majority  of  the  species  in  which  the  females 
are  conaplcuously  colored  (and  in  this  case  the  males  with  rare 
exceptions  are  equally  conspicuous),  build  concealed  nests  for 
the  sake  of  protection.  Mr.  Wallace  enumerates"  a  long  series 
of  groups  in  which  this  rule  holds  good;  but  it  will  suffice  here 
to  give,  for  instance,  the  more  familiar  groups  of  kingfishers, 
toucans,  trogons,  puff-birda  (Capitonidae),  plantain-eaters  (Mu- 
sophagae),  woodpeckers,  and  parrots.  Mr.  W^allace  believes  that 
in  these  groups,  as  the  males  gradually  acquired  through  sexual 
selection  their  brilliant  colors,  these  were  transferred  to  the  fe- 
males and  were  not  eliminated  by  natural  selection,  owing  to 
the  protection  which  they  already  enjoyed  from  their  manner  of 
nidification.  According  to  this  view,  their  present  manner  of 
nesting  was  acquired  before  their  present  colors.  But  it  seems  to 
me  much  more  probable  that  in  most  cases,  aa  the  females  were 
gradually  rendered  more  and  more  brilliant  from  partaking  of 
the  colors  of  the  male,  they  were  gradually  led  to  change  their  In- 
stincts (supposing  that  they  originally  built  open  nests),  and  ta 


the  above  atandard,  as  conspicuous:  Passer,  2  apecles;  SturnuB,  of. 
which  the  femala  is  considerably  leas  brilliant  thaji  the  male;  Cinclus; 
MotacUla  boarula  (?>;  Ertthacus  (?);  Frulicola,  2  sp.;  Saxicola:  Rutl- 
ciila,  2  sp.;  Sylvia,  3  sp. ;  Parus,  3  sp. ;  Meclstura;  Anorthura;  Cer- 
thla;  Sitta:  Yunx;  Muscicapa,  2  sp.;  Hlrundo,  3  ap.;  and  Cypselus, 
The  females  of  the  foUowlng  12  birds  may  be  considered  as  conspicu- 
ous, according  to  the  same  etandard,  via..  Pastor,  Motacitla  alba, 
Parus  major  and  P.  caeruleus,  Upupa,  Pleua,  4  sp.,  Coracla»,  Alcedo, 
and  Merops. 
»  'Journal  of  Travel,'  edited  by  A.  Murray,  vol.  1.  p.  78. 
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seek  protection  by  bulldloi:  domed  oa-  concealed  nests.  No  one 
who  atudiee,  for  teslMiee,  Audubon's  account  of  the  dlffer^aees  In 
the  nests  of  the  »am»  epeclea  is  the  Northern  and  Southern  Ustted 
States,**  will  feel  any  great  difiSctilty  in  admitting  that  birds, 
cither  by  a  ckange  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  aS  their  haUts, 
or  through  the  natural  selection  of  so-called  spontaneons  varia- 
tions of  instinct,  might  readily  be  led  to  modify  their  majaner  of 
nesting. 

This  way  of  yiewlog  the  relation,  as  far  as  it  holte  good,  be- 
tween the  bright  colors  of  female  birds  and  their  manner  of 
nesting,  receives  some  support  from  certain  cases  occurring  in 
the  Sahara  Desert.  Here,  as  in  most  other  deserts,  rariious  blrdf). 
and  many  other  anlJoaalB,  have  had  their  colors  adapted  in  u, 
wonderful  manner  to  the  tints  ol  the  surrotindlng  surface.  Nerer- 
theless  there  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Kev.  Mr,  Tristram,  some 
carious  exceptions  to  the  rule;  thus  the  male  of  the  Montiooia 
cyanea  is  conspicuous  from  his  bright  blue  color,  and  the  female 
almost  equally  conspicuous  from  her  mottled  brown  and  white 
plumage;  both  sexes  of  two  species  of  Dromalasa  are  of  a  lustrous 
black;  so  that  these  three  species  are  far  from  receiying  pix)tec- 
tlon  from  their  colors,  yet  they  are  able  to  survive,  for  they  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  taking  refuge  from  danger  iu  boles  or 
crevices  iu  the  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  above  groups  in  which  the  females  are 
conspicuously  colored  and  build  concealed  nests,  it  la  noi  neces- 
sary  to  suppose  that  each  separate  species  liad  its  nidifying  in- 
stinct specially  modified;  but  only  that  the  early  progunitora  of 
each  group  were  gradually  led  to  build  domed  or  concealed  nests, 
and  afterwards  transmitted  this  instinct,  together  with  their 
bright  colors,  to  their  modified  descendants.  As  far  as  it  can  be 
trusted,  the  conclusion  is  interesting,  that  sexual  selection,  to- 
gether with  equal  or  nearly  equal  inberi;tance  by  both  sexes,  have 
indirectly  determined  the  manner  of  aidification  of  whole  ground 
ot  birds. 

According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  even  in  the  groups  in.  which  the 
females,  from  being  protected  in  domed  nests  during  incubation. 
have  not  had  tixeir  bright  colors  eliminated  through  natural 
selection,  the  males  often  differ  in  a  slight,  and  occasionally  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  females.  This  is  a  significant  fact, 
for  such  differences  In  color  must  be  accounted  for  by  some  of 
the  variations  in  the  males  having  been  from  the  first  limited  in 
transmission  to  the  same  sex;  as  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
these  differences,  especially  when  very  aiight,  serve  as  a  protec* 


4 


*>  S«e  many  statements  In  the  'Ornithological  Biography."  See.  alsu^ 
Bome  curious  observations  on  the  nests  of  Italian  birds  by  Eugenio  Bet« 
toni.  In  the  'Atti  della  Socleta  Italiana,'  voL  xL  im,  p.  M. 
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tion  to  tlie  female.  Thus  all  the  species  tn  the  splendifl  group 
of  the  Trogons  huild  in  boles;  and  Mr.  Gould  gives  figures'"  of 
tooth  sexes  of  twenty-five  species,  In  all  of  which,  with  one  partial 
exception,  the  sexes  differ  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  con- 
spicuously, in  color, — the  males  hetng  always  finer  than  the  fe- 
males, though  the  latter  are  like-wise  beautiful.  All  the  species 
of  kingfishers  build  in  holes,  and  with  most  of  the  species  the 
sexes  are  etpially  brilliant,  and  thns  far  Mr.  Wallace's  rule  holds 
good;  bnt  in  some  of  the  Australian  species  the  colors  of  the 
females  are  rather  less  vivid  than  those  of  the  male;  and  in  one 
splendidly-colored  species,  the  sexes  differ  so  much  that  they 
were  at  first  thought  to  be  specifically  distinct.*  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe, 
who  has  especially  studied  this  group,  has  shown  me  some  Amer- 
ican species  (Ccryle)  In  which  the  breast  of  the  male  is  belted 
with  black.  Again,  in  Carcineutes,  the  difference  between  the 
sexes  is  conspicuous:  tn  the  male  the  upper  surface  is  dull-hlue 
banded  with  black,  the  lower  surface  being  partly  fawn-colored, 
and  there  is  much  red  about  the  head;  In  the  female  the  uppor 
surface  is  red*J8h-broT\'Ti  banded  with  black,  and  the  lower  sur- 
face white  with  black  marldngs.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as 
showing  how  the  same  peculiar  style  of  sexual  coloring  often 
characterizes  allied  forms,  that  In  three  species  of  Daeelo  the 
male  differs  from  the  female  only  In  the  tail  being  dull-blue  banded 
with  black,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  brown  with  blackish 
bars;  so  that  here  the  tall  differs  in  color  in  the  two  sexes  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  upper  surface  In  the  two 
sexes  of  Carcineutes. 

"With  parrots,  which  likewise  build  in  holes,  we  find  analogous 
cases:  in  most  of  these  species  both  sexes  are  brilliantly  colored 
and  indisllnguiphable,  but  in  not  a  few  species  the  males  are 
colored  rather  more  vividly  than  the  females,  or  even  very  differ- 
ently from  them.  Thus,  besides  other  strongly-marked  differ- 
ences, the  whole  under  surface  of  the  male  King  Lory  (Apros- 
mictus  scapulatus)  is  scarlet,  whilst  the  throat  and  chest  of  the 
female  is  green  tinged  with  red:  in  the  Euphema  splendida  there 
Is  a  similar  difference,  the  face  and  wlng-coverts  moreover  of 
the  female  being  of  a  paler  blue  than  in  the  male.^  In  the  family 
of  the  tits  (Parinae),  which  build  concealed  nests,  the  female  of 
our  common  blue  tomtit  (Parus  cBeruleus)  is  "much  less  brightly 


*  aee  hiB  'MoBograiih  of  tiie  TrogonWae,'  first  edition. 

*=  Namely  Cyanalcj'on.  Gould's  "Handbocik  to  the  BtriJs  of  Australia,' 
vol.  L  p.  193:    B€e,  allso.  pp.  180,  136. 

"  Kvery  grndallon  of  difference  between  the  sexes  may  Tie  followed 
An  tl»e  parrots  of  Australia.  See  Gould's  'Handbook'  &c.^  vol.  IL 
pp.  14-102. 
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"colored"  than  the  male;   and  in  the  magnificent  Sultan  yellow  tit 
of  India  the  difference  is  greater.** 

Again  In  the  great  army  of  the  woodpeckers,"  the  sexes  are 
generally  nearly  alike,  but  in  the  Megapicus  validus  all  those 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  which  are  crimson  in  the 
male  are  pale  brown  in  the  female.  As  in  several  woodpeckers 
the  head  of  the  male  is  bright  crimson,  whilst  that  of  the  female 
is  plain,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  color  might  possibly  make 
the  female  dangerously  conspicuous,  whenever  she  put  her  head 
out  of  the  hole  containing  her  nest,  and  consequently  that  this 
color,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wallace's  belief,  had  been  elim- 
inated. This  view  is  strengthened  by  what  Malherbe  states  with 
respect  to  Indopicus  carlotta;  namely,  that  the  young  females, 
like  the  young  males,  have  some  erimson  about  their  heads,  but 
that  this  color  disappears  in  the  adult  female,  whilst  it  is  inten* 
sified  in  the  adult  male.  Nevertheless  the  following  considera- 
tions render  this  view  extremely  doubtful:  the  male  takes  a 
fair  share  in  incubation,^'  and  would  be  thus  almost  equally  ex- 
posed to  danger;  both  sexes  of  many  species  have  their  heads 
of  an  equally  bright  crimson;  in  other  species  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  the  amount  of  scarlet  is  so  slight  that  it  can 
hardly  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  danger  incurred; 
and  lastly,  the  coloring  of  the  head  in  the  two  sexes  often  differs 
slightly  in  other  ways. 

The  cases,  as  yet  given,  of  slight  and  graduated  differences  in 
color  between  the  males  and  females  in  the  groups,  in  which  as 
a  general  rule  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  all  relate  to  species 
which  build  domed  or  concealed  nests.  But  similar  gradations 
may  likewise  be  observed  in  groups  in  which  the  sexes  as  a 
general  rule  resemble  each  other,  but  which  build  open  nests. 
As  I  have  before  instanced  the  Australian  parrots,  so  I  may  here 
instance,  without  giving  any  details,  the  Australian  pigeons."" 
It  deserves  especial  notice  that  in  all  these  cases  the  slight  dif- 
ferences in  plumage  between  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  the  occasionally  greater  differences.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  has  already  been  afforded  by  those  kingfishers  in 
which  either  the  tail  alone  or  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
plumage  differs  in  the  same  manner  in  the  two  sexes.  Similar 
cases  may  be  observed  with  parrots  and  pigeons.    The  differences 


2<  Macgillivray's  'British  Birds,'  vol.  !i.  p.  433.  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  In- 
dia,' vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

»  All  the  following  facts  are  taken  from  M.  MaJherbe's  magnificent 
'Monographic  des  Picidees,'  1861. 

=*  Audubon's  'Ornithological  Biography,'  vol.  11.  p.  75;  see,  also,  the 
•Ibis,'  vol.  1.  p.  268. 

"  Gould's  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  11.  pp.  109-149. 
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In  color  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  spedee  are,  also,  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  the  difEerences  In  color  between  the  dis- 
tinct species  of  the  same  group.  For  when  in  a  group  in  which  1 
the  sexes  are  usually  alike,  the  male  diflfera  considerably  from 
the  female,  be  is  not  colored  in  a  quite  new  style.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  within  the  same  group  the  special  colors  of  both 
sexes  when  they  are  alike,  and  the  colors  of  the  male,  when  he 
differs  slightly  or  even  considerably  from  the  female,  have  been  in 
most  cases  determined  by  the  same  general  cause;  this  being 
sexual  selection. 

It  is  not  probable,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that  differ- 
ences In  color  between  the  sexes,  when  very  slight,  can  be  ol 
service  to  the  female  as  a  protection.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  are  of  service,  they  might  be  thought  to  be  cases  of  transi- 
tion; but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  many  species  at 
any  one  time  are  undergoing  change.  Therefore  we  can  hardly, 
admit  that  the  numerous  females  which  differ  very  slightly  ia 
color  from  their  males  are  now  all  eommencing  to  become  ob- 
scure for  the  sake  of  protection.  Even  if  we  consider  somewhat 
more  marked  sexual  differences,  is  it  probable,  for  instance,  that 
the  head  of  the  female  chafRnch, — the  crimson  on  the  breast  of 
the  female  bullfinch, — the  green  of  the  female  greenfinch, — the 
crest  of  the  female  golden-created  wren,  have  all  been  rendered 
less  bright  by  the  slow  process  of  selection  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion? I  cannot  think  so;  and  still  less  with  the  slight  differences 
between  the  sexes  of  those  birds  which  build  concealed  nests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  differences  in  color  between  the  sexes,  whether 
great  or  small,  may  to  a  large  extent  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  the  successive  varialions,  acquired  by  the  males  through  sex- 
ual selection,  having  been  from  the  first  more  or  less  limited  in 
their  transmission  to  the  females.  That  the  degree  of  limitation 
should  differ  in  different  species  of  the  same  group  will  not  sur- 
prise any  one  who  has  studied  the  laws  of  inheritance,  for  they 
are  so  complex  that  they  appear  to  us  in  our  ignorance  to  be 
capricious  in  their  action.'^ 

As  far  as  I  can  discover  there  are  few  large  groups  of  birds  in 
which  all  the  species  have  both  sexes  alike  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored, but  I  hear  from  Mr.  Sclater,  that  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Musophagffi  or  plantain-eaters.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  large  groups  exist  in  which  the  sexes  of  all  the  species  are 
widely  dissimilar  in  color:  Mr.  Wallace  Informs  me  that  the 
chatterers  of  S.  America  (CoUngidae)  offer  one  of  the  best  in- 
stances; but  with  some  of  the  species,  in  which  the  male  has  a 
splendid  red  breast,  the  female  exhibits  some  red  on  her  breast; 


»  See  remarks  to  thjs  effect  in  my  work  on  'Variation  under  Domesti* 
oatiott,'  vol.  il.  chap.  xll. 
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and  the  females  of  other  species  show  traces  of  the  green  and 
other  colors  of  the  males.  Nevertheless  we  hare  a  nenr  approach 
to  close  sexual  similaritr  or  dissimilarity  throughout  several 
groups:  and  this,  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  fluptualing 
nature  of  inheritance,  is  a  somewhat  surprising  circtimstancC'. 
But  that  the  same  laws  shonld  largely  prevail  with  allied  animals 
is  not  surprising.  The  domestic  fowl  has  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  breeds  and  s»ib-hreeds,  and  in  these  ihe  sexes  generally 
differ  in  plumage:  so  that  it  has  been  noticed  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance when  in  certain  sub-breeds  they  resemble  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  pigeon  has  likewise  produced 
a  vast  number  of  distinet  Iweeda  and  eub-breeds,  and  in  these, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  two  sexes  are  identically  altlte.  There- 
fore il  other  species  of  Gallns  and  Columba  were  domesticated  ond[ 
vaiicd,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  predict  that  similar  nileB  of  sex- 
ual similarity  and  dissimilarity,  depending  on  the  form  of  trans- 
mission, would  bold  good  In  both  cases.  In  like  manner  the  same 
form  of  transmission  has  generally  prevailed  under  nature 
ihroupbout  the  same  groups,  although  marked  exceptions  to  this 
mle  occur.  Thus  within  the  same  family  or  even  genns,  the 
sexes  may  be  identically  alike,  or  very  different  In  color,  in- 
stances have  already  been  given  in  the  Barae  geaua,  as  with  spar- 
rows, fly-catchers,  thrushes  and  grouse.  In  the  family  of  pheas- 
ants the  sexes  of  almost  all  the  spscies  are  wonderfully  dissimilar, 
but  are  quite  alike  in  the  eared  pheasant  or  Croesoptilon  auritum. 
In  two  species  of  Chloephaga.  a  genus  of  geese,  the  male  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  females,  except  by  sise;  whilst  in  two 
others,  the  sexes  are  so  unlike  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  distinct  species.* 

Tlie  laws  of  inheritance  can  alone  accotmt  for  the  following 
eases,  in  which  the  female  acquires,  late  In  life,  certain  characters 
proper  to  the  male,  and  ultimately  comes  to  reeemble  him  more 
or  less  completely.  Here  protection  can  hardly  have  come  Into 
play.  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that  the  females  of  Oriolns  melano- 
cephalus  and  of  some  allied  species,  when  sufficiently  matirre  to 
breed,  differ  considerably  In  plnmage  from  the  adult  maleB;  but 
after  the  second  or  third  moults  they  differ  only  in  their  beaks 
having  a  slight  greenish  tinge.  In  the  dwarf  bitterns  (Ard^ta>» 
according  to  the  same  authority,  "the  male  acquires  his  final 
"livery  at  the  first  monlt,  the  female  not  before  the  third  or 
"fourth  moult;  in  the  meanwhile  she  presents  an  Intermediate 
"garb,  which  is  ultimatelj  exchanged  for  the  same  livery  as  that 
"of  the  male."  So  again  the  Cemale  Paico  peregrinus  aeqnires 
her  hhie  plumage  more  slowly  than  the  male.  Mr.  Bwlnhoe  states 
that  with  one  of  the  Droago  shrikes  (Dicnirue  maerocereus)  the 
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=*  The  ■Ib:8,"  vol.  vl.  1S64,  p.  122. 
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male  whilst  ahaost  a,  ueatllD&  moults  hi£  sdt  bi'orvQ  pluma^  axHl 
becomes  of  a  uniform  glossy  greenish- blauck;  but  tlie  £emale  re- 
tains for  a,  long  time  the  white  strias  and  spots  on  the  axillary 
feathers;  and  does  not  completely  assume  the  nniforra  black 
color  ol  the  male  for  three  years.  The  same  excellent  observer 
remarks  that  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  female  spoon- 
hill  (Platalea)  ol  China  resembles  the  male  of  the  first  year,  anil 
that  apparently  It  is  not  until  the  third  spring  that  she  acquires 
the  same  adnlt  plumage  as  that  possessed  by  the  male  at  a  imicli 
earlier  age.  The  female  Bombycilla  caroliaensJs  differs  very 
nttle  from  the  male,  but  the  appendages,  which  lil<e  beads  of  red 
aeallng-wax  ornament  the  wing-feathers,*^  are  not  developed  la 
her  80  early  In  life  as  in  the  male.  In  the  male  of  an  Indian  par- 
rakeet  {Palieornls  javanlcus)  the  upper  mandible  ie  coral-red  from 
his  earliest  youth,  hut  In  the  female,  as  Mr.  Blyth  has  observed 
with  caged  and  wild  birds,  it  is  at  first  black  and  does  not  be- 
come red  until  the  bird  is  at  least  a  year  old,  at  which  age  the 
sexes  resemble  each  other  in  all  respects.  Both  sexes  of  the  wild 
turkey  are  ultimately  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  bristles  on  the 
breaatj  but  in  two-year-old  birds  the  tuft  is  about  lour  Inches  long 
in  the  male  and  hardly  apparent  in  the  female;  when,  however, 
the  latter  has  reached  her  fourth  year,  it  is  from  fouj'  to  five  inches 
In  length.'' 

These  cases  mvst  not  be  confounded  witla  tbose  wliere  diaeased 
or  old  females  abnormally  assume  masculine  clxaractefa,  nor  wlih 
those  where  fertUe  females,  whilst  young,  aeq,uijpe  the  characters 
«f  the  male,  through  variation  or  some  unlLnown  cauae.^  But  all 
these  cases  have  so  much  In  common  that  they  depend,  accordiag 
to  the  hypotbesis  of  pangenesis,  oa  gemmuLes  derived  frona  each 
part  of  the  male  being  present,  though  latent,  isi  the  Xooiale; 
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» Wbca  Wie  laafle  courts  tine  female,  these  ornaments  are  vibrated, 
and  "are  shown  off  to  great  advaintage,"  on  the  outstretched  wings: 
A.  Le&h  AiteiRs.   'ITteld  and  SV>neBt  Rambles,'  ISTS,  p.  153. 

"  On  Ai-aatta,  TranBL&taon  of  CHVier'B  'Regjie  Animal.'  by  Mr.  Elyth, 
lootuote,  p.  159.  On  tlie  PeregriH*  FaJcon.  Air.  Biytb.  In  ChaJiliesworth's 
•■Mae.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  L  1837,  p.  SOi.  On  DicrunjB,  'Ibis,'  1863.  »,  4i. 
On  the  Platalea,  'Ibis,'  vol  vi.  1S64,  p.  366.  On  tlie  BqmtoyclUa,  Audu- 
t)on's  •Orniihologr.  Biography,'  vol.  1.  p.  229.  On  the  Palaeornls,  see, 
alBOt  J^raon,  'Birds  of  Indta,'  vol.  1.  p.  X2.  On  the  wild  turUey,  Au- 
dubon, ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  15:  but  T  hear  from  Jud^re  Caton  that  In  THtnols 
thp  Cenaale  very  ranely  acqufree  a  tuft.  AnalOROue  eases  with  tHo 
fewaJea  at  I^traeoAS)i»htm  ar&  given  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe,  'Proo, 
Zaolog.  SoC  liS2,  9.  49fi. 

•»Of  these  latter  cases  Mr.  Blyth  has  recorded  (Translation  of  Cu- 
vlers  -Regne  Animal.*  p.  15S)  various  instances  with  Lanius,  RutlclUa, 
Llnaiia,  and  Ana;?.  Audubon  ha»«,4so  recorded  u fllmllar  case  COrnUh 
Bloff.'  vol.  V.  p.  5W)  with  Lyranga  aestlva. 
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their  development  following  on  some  slight  change  In  the  elective 
affinities  of  her  constituent  tisBues, 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  changes  of  plumage  in  rolation 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  reasons  formerly  assigned  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  elegant  plumes,  long  pendant  feathers, 
crests,  &c.,  of  egrets,  herons,  and  many  other  birds,  which  bj-c 
developed  and  retained  only  during  the  summer,  serve  for  orna- 
mental and  nuptial  purposea,  though  common  to  both  sexes.  The 
female  is  thus  rendered  more  conspicuous  during  the  period  of  In- 
cubation than  during  the  winter:  but  such  birds  as  herons  and 
egrets  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  Aa,  however,  plumes 
would  probably  be  inconvenient  and  certainly  of  no  use  during 
the  winter,  it  is  possible  that  the  habit  of  moulting  twice  in  the 
year  may  have  been  gradually  acquired  through  natural  selection 
for  the  sake  of  casting  off  Inconvenient  ornaments  during  the  win- 
ter. But  this  view  cannot  be  extended  to  the  many  waders,  whose 
summer  and  winter  plumages  differ  very  little  in  color.  With 
defenseless  species,  in  which  both  sexes,  or  the  males  alone,  be- 
come extremely  conapicuoua  during  the  breeding-season, — or  when 
the  males  acquire  at  this  season  such  long  wing  or  tail-feathers 
aa  to  impede  their  flight,  aa  with  Cosmetornis  and  Vidua. — it  cer- 
tainly at  first  appears  highly  probable  that  the  second  moult  has. 
been  gained  for  the  special  purpose  of  throwing  off  these  orna- 
mental. We  must,  however,  remember  that  many  birds,  such  as 
some  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  Argus  pheasant  and  peacock,  do 
not  cast  their  plumes  during  the  winter;  and  It  can  hardly  be 
maintained  that  the  constitution  of  these  birds,  at  least  of  the  Qal- 
linaceae,  renders  a  double  moult  impossible,  for  the  ptarmigan 
moults  thrice  in  the  year.'"  Hence  it  must  be  considered  as  doubt- 
ful whether  the  many  species  which  moult  their  ornamental 
plumes  or  lose  their  bright  colors  during  the  winter,  have  acquired 
this  habit  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  or  danger  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  suffered. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  habit  of  moulting  twice  in  the 
year  was  in  most  or  all  cases  first  acquired  for  some  distinct 
purpose,  perhaps  for  gaining  a  warmer  winter  covering;  and  that 
variations  in  the  plumage  occurring  during  the  summer  were  ac- 
cumulated through  sexual  selection,  and  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring at  the  same  season  of  the  year;  that  such  variations  were 
inherited  either  by  both  sexes  or  by  the  males  alone,  according  to 
the  form  of  inheritance  which  prevailed.  This  appears  more 
probable  than  that  the  species  in  all  cases  originally  tended  to  re- 
tain their  ornamental  plumage  during  the  winter,  but  were  saved 
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.*•  See  Gould's  "Birds  of  Great  Britain.' 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

BIRDS— concluded. 

The  Immature  pkHi»a«e  1r  re(ati««  to  <ehe  ^Mi«««t«r.of  O*  flnrntLg*  la 
both  sexes  when  adult— Six  classes  of  cases— Sexual  differences 
between  the  males  of  closely-allied  or  representative  species— The 
female  assuming  the  characters  of  the  male— Plumagre  of  the  young: 
In  relation  to  the  summer  and  winter  plumage  of  the  adults— On 
the  increase  of  beauty  in  the  birds  of  the  world— Protective  color- 
ing—Conspicuously-colored  birds— Novelty  appreciated— Summary 
of  the  four  chapters  on  Birds. 

We  must  now  consider  the  transmission  of  characters,  as  limited 
by  age,  in  reference  to  sexual  selection.  The  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages  need 
not  here  be  discussed,  as  enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. Before  giving  the  several  rather  complex  rules  or  classes  of 
cases,  under  which  the  differences  in  plumage  between  the  young 
and  the  old,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  may  be  included,  it  will  be 
well  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

With  animals  of  all  kinds  when  the  adults  differ  in  color  from 
the  young,  and  the  colors  of  the  latter  are  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  of  any  special  service,  they  may  generally  be  attributed,  like 
various  embryological  structures,  to  the  retention  of  a  former  char- 
acter. But  this  view  can  be  maintained  with  confidence,  only  when 
the  young  of  several  species  resemble  each  other  closely,  and  like- 
wise resemble  other  adult  species  belonging  to  the  same  group; 
for  the  latter  are  the  living  proofs  that  such  a  state  of  things 
was  formerly  possible.  Young  lions  and  pumas  are  marked  with 
feeble  stripes  or  rows  of  spots,  and  as  many  allied  species  both 
young  and  old  are  similarly  marked,  no  believer  in  evolution  will 
doubt  that  the  progenitor  of  the  lion  and  puma  was  a  striped  ani- 
mal, and  that  the  young  have  retained  vestiges  of  the  stripes,  like 
the  kittens  of  black  cats,  which  are  not  in  the  least  striped  when 
grown  up.  Many  species  of  deer,  which  when  mature  are  not 
spotted,  are  whilst  young  covered  with  white  spots,  as  are  like- 
wise some  few  species  in  the  adult  state.  So  again  the  young  in 
the  whole  family  of  pigs  (Suidse),  and  in  certain  rather  distantly 
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allied  animals,  bucIi  as  the  tapir,  are  marked  -vrith  darit  lon^tu- 
dlnal  sti'ipea;  but  here  we  have  a  character  apprarently  derived 
from  an  extinct  progenitor,  and  now  preserved  tj  the  yormg  alone. 
In  all  such  cases  the  old  have  had  their  coIots  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  whilst  the  young  have  remained  but  little  al- 
.tered,  and  this  has  been  effected  through  the  principle  of  Inhertt- 
pance  at  correspondLng:  ages. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  many  hirda  helonglng  to  various 
'groups.  In  which  the  young  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  differ 
much  D'om  their  respective  adult  parents.  The  yoptrng  of  alirnjst 
all  the  GaUinaceBB,  and  of  some  distantly  allied  birds  such  as 
ostriclies,  are  covered  -with  longltadinally  striped  down;  but  thfs 
chaiacter  points  back  to  a  slate  of  things  so  Tem^te  thtit  it  hardly 
concerns  us.  Young  cross-bills  (Loxia)  have  at  first  Htraigbt 
beaks  like  those  of  other  finches,  and  in  their  inrmature  striated 
plumage  they  resemble  the  mature  redpole  and  female  siskin,  as 
well  as  the  young  of  the  goldfinch,  greenfinch,  and  some  other 
allied  species.  The  young  of  many  kinds  of  buntings  (Emberiza) 
resemble  one  another,  and  liltewise  the  adult  state  of  the  comrao« 
bunting,  E.  miliaria.  In  almost  the  whole  large  group  of  threshes 
the  young  have  their  breasts  spotted — a  character  which  is  re- 
tained Llu'oughout  life  by  many  species,  but  is  quite  lost  by  others, 
as  by  the  Turdus  migrator lus.  So  again  with  many  thrashes,  the 
feathers  on  the  back  are  mottled  before  they  are  monlted  for  the 
first  time,  and  this  character  is  retained  for  life  by  certain  eastera 
species.  The  yo-uag  of  many  species  of  shrikes  (Laniuc),  of  some 
woodpeckers,  and  of  an  Indian  pigeon  (Chalcophaps  indlcus),  are 
transversely  striped  on  the  under  surface;  and  certain  allied  spe- 
cies or  whole  genera  are  sImlTarTy  marked  when  adult.  In  gon>e 
closely-allied  and  resplendent  Indian  cuckoos  (ChryKOcoccyx),  the 
mature  species  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  cator,  bst 
the  young  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  young  of  an  Indian 
goose  (Sarkidiornifi  melanonotus)  closely  rBsemble  In  plumage  an 
allied  genus,  Dendirocygna,  when  mature.'  Similar  facts  will  here- 
after be  given  in  regard  to  certain  herons.  Young  black  grouse 
(Tetrao  tctrii)  resemble  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  of  certain 
GFther  species,  for  instance  the  red  grouse  or  T.  scoticua.  Finally, 
ae  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  attended  closely  to  this  subject,  has  well 
remarked,  the  natural  afilnitleB  o£  m:acy  species  are  beat  exhibited 


*  In  rBjsard  to  thrusheg,  shrikes,  and  woodpeckers,  see  Mr.  Blyth,  In 
Charlesworth's  'Mag,  of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  I.  18S7,  p.  a(M;  also  foolnota 
to  his  translation  of  Cuvler's  'Regne  Animal,*  p.  259.  1  give  the  caa 
of  Loxia  aa  l£r.  BIyth's  Information.  On  thrushes,  see,  also.  Andu- 
bon,  'Ornith.  Biograpby,'  voL  !i.  p.  195.  On  Chryspcocscyx  and  Chal- 
cophaps, Blyth,  as  qiiotcti  in  Jcrdon's  TSlrds  of  India,'  vol.  111.  p.  4*5, 
On  Sarkidiornis,  Blylh,  in  "Ibis,"  l^i',  p.  175. 
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in  their  immature  plumage;  and  as  the  true  affinities  of  all  organic 
"beings  depend  on  their  descent  from  a  common  progenitor,  this  re* 
mark  strongly  ■  confirms  the  belief  that  the  Immature  plumage 
approximately  shows  us  the  former  or  ancestral  condition  of  the 
species. 

Although  many  young .  birds,  belonging  to  various  families, 
thus  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  plumage  of  their  remote  progenitors, 
yet  there  are  many  other  birds,  both  dull-colored  and  bright-col- 
ored, in  which  the  young  closely  resemble  their  parents.  In  such 
cases  the  young  of  the  different  species  cannot  resemble  each  other 
more  closely  than  do  the  parents;  nor  can  they  strikingly  resemble 
allied  forms  when  adult.  They  give  us  but  little  insight  into  the 
plumage  of  their  progenitors,  excepting  in  so  far  that,  when  the 
young  and  the  old  are  colored  in  the  same  general  manner  through- 
out a  whole  group  of  species,  it  is  probable  that  their  progenitors 
were  similarly  colored. 

We  may  now  consider  the  classes  of  cases,  under  which  the  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  between  the  plumage  of  the  young  and 
the  old,  in  both  sexes  or  in  one  sex  alone,  may  be  grouped.  Rules 
of  this  kind  were  first  enounced  by  Cuvier;  but  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  they  require  some  modification  and  amplification. 
This  I  have  attempted  to  do,  as  far  as  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  subject  permits,  from  information  derived  from  various  sour- 
ces; but  a  full  essay  on  this  subject  by  some  competent  ornith- 
ologist is  much  needed.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
each  rule  prevails,  I  have  tabulated  the  facts  given  in  four  great 
works,  namely,  by  Macgillivray  on  the  birds  of  Britain,  Audubon, 
on  those  of  North  America,  Jerdon  on  those  of  India,  and  Gould 
on  those  of  Australia.  I  may  here  premise,  first,  that  the  several 
cases  or  rules  graduate  into  each  other;  and,  secondly,  that  when 
the  young  are  said  to  resemble  their  parents,  it  is  not  meant  that 
they  are  identically  alike,  for  their  colors  are  almost  always  less 
vivid,  and  the  feathers  are  softer  and  often  a  different  shape. 

RULES  OR  CLASSES  OF  CASES. 

I.  When  the  adult  male  is  more  beautiful  or  consificuous  than 
the  adult  female,  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage 
closely  resemble  the  adult  female,  as  with  the  common  fowl  and 
peacock;  or,  as  occasionally  occurs,  they  resemble  her  much  more 
closely  than  they  do  the  adult  male. 

II.  When  the  adult  female  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  adult 
male,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  occurs,  the  young  of  both  sexes 
in  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adult  male. 

III.  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female,  the  young 
of  both  sexes  have  a  peculiar  first  plumage  of  their  own,  as  with 
the  robin. 
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rV.  When  the  adult  male  reBCifltiles  the  adult  female  the  young 
of  both  aexea  In  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adults,  as  with 
the  kingfisher,  many  parrots,  crows,  hedge-warblers. 

V.  When  the  adults  of  both  sexes  have  a  distinct  winter  and 
summer  plumage,  whether  or  not  the  male  differs  from  the  female, 
the  young  resemble  the  adults  of  both  sexes  in  their  winter  dress, 
or  much  more  rarely  in  their  summer  dress,  or  they  resemble  the 
females  alone.  Or  the  yoimg  may  have  an  intermediate  char- 
acter; or  egain  they  may  differ  greatly  from  the  adults  In  both 
their  seasonal  plumajees. 

VI.  In  some  few  cases  the  young  in  their  first  plumage  differ 
from  each  other  according  to  sex;  the  young  males  resembling 
more  or  less  closely  the  adult  mates,  and  the  young  females  more 
or  less  closely  the  adult  females. 

Class  I, — In  this  class,  the  j'oung  of  both  sexes  more  or  lees 
closely  resemble  the  adult  female,  whilst  the  adult  male  differs 
from  the  adult  female,  often  in  the  moat  eonspicuous  manner.  In- 
numerable Instances  In  all  Orders  could  be  given;  it  will  suffice  to 
call  to  mind  the  common  pheasant,  duck,  and  ho  use- sparrow.  The 
cases  under  this  class  graduate  into  others.  Thus  the  two  sexes 
when  adult  may  differ  so  slightly,  and  the  yonng  so  slightly  from 
the  adults,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  cases  ought  to  come 
under  the  present,  or  under  the  third  or  fourth  classes.  So  again 
the  young  of  the  two  sexes,  instead  of  being  quite  alike,  may  differ 
in  a  slight  degree  from  each  other,  as  in  our  sixth  class.  These 
transitional  cases,  however,  are  few,  or  at  least  are  not  strongly 
pronounced,  in  comparison  with  those  which  come  strictly  under 
the  present  class. 

The  force  of  the  present  law  is  well  shown  in  those  groups,  Itt 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  two  sexes  and  the  young  are  all  alike; 
for  when  in  these  groups  the  male  does  differ  from  the  female,  a» 
with  certain  parrots,  kingflshera,  pigeons,  &c.,  the  young  of  botli 
sexes  resemble  the  adult  female.*  We  see  the  same  fact  exiiibited 
Btlll  more  clearly  In  certain  anomalous  cases;  thus  the  male  of 


'  See,  for  Instance,  Mr.  Gould's  account  ('Handbook  to  the  Birds  of 
Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  133)  ol  Cyanalcyon  (one  of  the  Klngflshers)  iri 
which,  however,  the  young"  male,  though  resembling'  the  adult  female. 
Is  less  brilliantly  colored.  In  some  species  of  Dacelo  the  males  have 
blue  tails,  and  the  females  brown  ones;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  informs 
tue  that  the  tall  of  the  young  male  of  D.  gaudlchaudi  is  at  first  brown. 
Mr.  Gould  has  described  (Ibid,  vol,  li.  pp.  14,  20,  37)  the  sexes  and  the 
young  of  certain  black  Cockatoos  and  of  the  Klng^  Lory,  with  which 
the  same  rule  prevails.  Also  Jerdon  ('Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i.  p.  260) 
on  the  Palaeornls  rosa.  In  which  the  youngr  are  more  like  the  female 
than  the  male.  See  Audubon  {'Ornlth.  Blograph,'  vol.  ii.  p.  476)  oa 
the  two  sexes  and  the  young  of  Columba  pasaerlna. 
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H«liothrix  auriculata  (one  of  Um  bummiBg-Wrda)  differs  ten- 
«pieuo«sly  from  tke  female  ia  having  a  splendid  garget  and  floe 
ear-tufts,  but  t^e  female  is  reixiarlcable  irom  having  a  much  longer 
tail  tha&  that  of  the  male;  now  the  young  of  both  sexes  resentfole 
(with  the  exioeptioB  of  the  breast  being  spotted  with  hroaze)  tJtuB 
adult  female  in  all  other  respects,  including  the  length  of  her  tail, 
«o  that  the  tail  of  the  niAle  actually  becomes  shelter  as  he  reaehae 
maturity,  which  is  a  most  unusual  circumstance.*  Again,  the 
plumage  of  the  male  goosander  (Mergus  mergaz^er)  is  more  con^ 
spicuously  colored  than  that  of  the  female,  with  the  scapular  ant 
«ecosidary  wing-feathers  much  longer;  but  differently  from  what 
oocura,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  bird,  the  crest  of  the  adult 
male,  though  broader  than  that  of  the  female,  is  c<msiderably 
shorter,  being  only  a  little  above  an  inch  in  length;  the  crest  of 
the  female  being  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  Now  the  young  of 
hoth  sexes  entirely  resemble  the  adult  female,  so  that  their  crests 
are  actually  of  greater  length,  thongh  narrower,  than  in  the  aduUt 
male.* 

When  the  young  and  the  females  closely  resemble  each  other  and 
both  differ  from  the  males,  the  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
the  males  alone  have  been  modified.  Even  in  the  anomalous  cases 
of  the  Heliothrix  and  Mergus,  it  is  probable  that  originally  both 
adult  sexes  were  furnished — the  one  species  with  a  much  elongated 
tail,  and  the  other  with  a  much  elongated  crest — these  characters 
having  since  been  partially  lost  by  the  adult  males  from  some  VMr 
explained  cause,  and  transmitted  In  their  diminished  state  to  their 
male  offspring  alone,  when  arrived  at  the  corresponding  age  ot 
maturity.  The  belief  that  in  the  present  class  the  male  alone  has 
been  modified,  as  far  as  the  differences  between  the  male  and  the 
female  together  with  her  young  are  concerned,  is  strongly  eap- 
ported  by  some  remarkable  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Blyth,"  with  re- 
spect to  closely-alMed  species  which  represent  each  other  in  di&- 
tlnct  countries.  For  with  several  of  these  representative  species 
the  adult  males  have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  change  and 
<!an  be  distinguished;  the  females  and  the  young  from  the  dj«tiict 
countries  being  indistinguishable,  and  therefore  absolutely  un- 
changed. This  is  the  case  with  certain  Indian  chats  (Thamno- 
bia),  with  certain  ho«ey-s«ekers  <NectarinIa),  shrikes  (Tephro- 


*  X  owe  this  infor^atkHi  to  Mr.  OouJa,  wlto  showed  me  the  speeA- 
jnens;    see,  afaio^  his  'lati-oduction  io  the  TrocbdUdae,'  1B81,  p.  120. 

*  MacgiUivray,  'Hist..  Brit.  BirdB.'  vol.  v.  j>p.  2fl7-21*. 

^  See  his  admlr&bte  p«pea-  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  fioc.  of  Ben- 
«al.'  vol.  six.  1860,  p.  223;  see,  aiso«  JFerdon,  'Birde  of  India.'  vol.  I. 
Introductiwa,  p.  xxlx.  In  regard  to  Tajiyslptera,  Prof.  6khJe»ei  told 
Mr.  BIyth  ibat  he  could  disttncrutsii  several  dteUoct  racec,  aolely  by 
■eomparlng  tiiG  adult  males. 
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dornis),  certain  fclngllabera  (Tanystptera),  Kalij  pheasants  (Oallo- 
phasls),  and  tree-pftrtridg«9  (Arboricola). 

Tn  some  analogotre  case*,  namely  witlj  birfls  having  a  different 
sttmmeT  and  winter  plumage,  but  with  the  two  sexea  nearly  alike, 
certain  closely-allied  species  can  easily  be  distinguished  in  their 
summer  or  nnptial  plumage,  yet  are  rndistingrrishable  In  their 
wlntef  as  well  as  in  their  immature  plumage.  This  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  cloaely-aHled  Indian  wag-taila  or  Motacillse.  Mr. 
Swiahoe*  informs  me  that  three  apeeies  of  Ardeola,  a  genua  of 
herons,  which  represent  one  another  on  separate  continents,  are 
"most  strikingly  different"  when  ornamented  with  their  summer 
plumes,  but  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  dnrlag  the  winter. 
The  young  also  of  these  three  species  In  their  Immatnre  piumage 
closely  resemble  the  adults  in  their  winter  dress.  This  case  is  all 
the  more  interesting,  because  with  two  other  species  of  Ardeola 
both  sexes  retain,  during  the  winter  and  anmmer,  nearly  the  same 
plumage  as  that  possessed  by  the  three  first  species  during  the 
wtnter  and  in  their  immature  state-  and  this  plumage,  which  is 
common  to  several  distinct  species  at  different  ages  and  seasons, 
probably  shows  us  how  the  progenitors  of  the  genus  were  colored. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  nuptial  plumage  which  we  may  assume  was 
ofiginally  acquired  by  the  adult  males  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  transmitted  to  the  adults  of  both  sexes  at  the  corresponding 
season,  has  been  modified,  whilst  the  winter  and  immature  plum- 
ages have  been  left  unchanged. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  It  that  in  these  latter  cases 
the  winter  pHimage  of  both  sexes,  and  in  the  former  cases  the 
plumage  of  the  adult  females,  as  well  as  the  immature  plumage 
of  the  young,  hare  not  been  at  all  afEected?  The  species  which 
fcppesent  each  other  in  distinct  countries  will  almost  always  have 
been  exposed  to  somewhat  different  conditions,  but  we  can  hardly 
attribute  to  this  action  the  modification  of  the  plumage  in  the 
males  alone,  seeing  that  the  females  and  the  young,  though 
similarly  exposed,  have  not  been  affected.  Hardly  any  fact  shows 
us  more  clearly  how  subordinate  in  Importance  is  the  direct  action 
of  the  conditions  of  life,  in  comparison  with  the  accumulation 
through  selection  of  indefinite  variations,  than  the  surprising  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes  of  many  birds;  for  both  will  have  con- 
sumed the  same  food,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  climate. 
Nerertheiess  we  are  not  precluded  from  believing  that  in  the 
course  of  time  new  conditions  may  produce  some  direct  effect 
either  on  both  sexes  or  from  their  constitutional  differences  chiefly 
on  one  sex.    We  see  only  that  this  is  snbordlnat©  In  Importance  to 

*See,  also,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  'Ibla.'  July.  1863,  p.  131;  and  a,  previous 
paper,  with  an  extract  Irom  a  note  by  Mr.  Blyth,  la  'Ibis,'  Jau.  ISGl, 
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the  accumulated  results  of  selection.  Judging,  however,  from  a 
•widespread  analogy,  when  a  species  migrates  into  a  new  country 
<and  this  must  precede  the  formation  of  representative  species), 
the  changed  conditions  to  which  they  will  almost  always  have 
heen  exposed  will  cause  them  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
fluctuating  variability.  In  this  case  sexual  selection,  which  de- 
pends on  an  element  liable  to  change — ^the  taste  or  admiration  of 
the  female — will  have  had  new  shades  of  color  or  other  differences 
to  act  on  and  accumulate;  and  as  sexual  selection  is  always  at 
work,  it  would  (from  what  we  know  of  the  results  on  domestic 
animals  of  man's  unintentional  selection),  be  surprising  if  animals 
Inhabiting  separate  districts,  which  can  never  cross  and  thus 
hiend  their  newly-acquired  characters,  were  not,  after  a  sufficient 
lapse  of  time,  differently  modified.  These  remarks  likewise  apply 
to  the  nuptial  or  summer  plumage,  whether  confined  to  the  males 
or  common  to  both  sexes. 

Although  the  females  of  the  above  closely-allied  or  representa- 
tive species,  together  with  their  young,  differ  hardly  at  all  from 
one  another,  so  that  the  males  alone  can  be  distinguished,  yet  the 
females  of  most  species  within  the  same  genus  obviously  differ 
from  each  other.  The  differences,  however,  are  rarely  as  great  as 
between  the  males.  We  see  this  clearly  in  the  whole  family  of  the 
Gallinaceae:  the  females,  for  instance,  of  the  common  and  Japan 
pheasant,  and  especially  of  the  Gold  and  Amherst  pheasant — of  the 
silver  pheasant  and  the  wild  fowl — resemble  one  another  very 
closely  in  color,  whilst  the  males  differ  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. So  it  is  with  the  females  of  most  of  the  Cotingidae,  Prin- 
gillidae,  and  many  other  families.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  females  have  been  less  modified  than 
the  males.  Some  few  birds,  however,  offer  a  singular  and  inex- 
plicable exception;  thus  the  females  of  Paradisea  apoda  and  P. 
papuana  differ  from  each  other  more  than  do  their  respective 
males  ;^  the  female  of  the  latter  species  having  the  under  surface 
pure  white,  whilst  the  female  P.  apoda  is  deep  brown  beneath.  So, 
again,  as  I  hear  from  Professor  Newton,  th&  males  of  two  species 
of  Oxynotus  (shrikes),  which  represent  each  other  in  the  Islands 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,'  differ  but  little  in  color,  whilst  the 
females  differ  much.  In  the  Bourbon  species  the  female  appeara 
to  have  partially  retained  an  immature  condition  of  plumage,  for 
at  first  sight  she  "might  be  taken  for  the  young  of  the  Mauritian 
"species."  These  differences  may  be  compared  with  those  In- 
explicable ones,  which  occur  independently  of  man's  selection  in 

»  Wallace,  'The  Malay  Archipelago,'  vol.  II.  1869,  p.  394. 
•These  species  are  described,  with  colored  figures,  by  M.  F.  Pollen, 
In  'Ibis,'  1866,  p.  275. 
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certain  aub-breeda  of  the  game-fowl.  In  which  tlie  females  are  very 
different,  whilst  the  males  can  hardly  be  distinguiBhed." 

As  I  account  bo  largely  by  sexual  selection  for  the  differences 
between  the  males  of  allied  species,  how  can  the  differences  be- 
tween the  females  be  accounted  for  in  all  ordinary  cases?  We 
need  not  here  consider  the  speciea  which  belong  to  distinct  genera; 
for  with  these,  adaptation  to  different  habits  of  life,  and  other 
agencies,  will  have  come  into  play.  In  regard  to  the  differences 
between  the  females  within  the  same  genus,  it  appears  to  me 
almost  certain,  after  looking  through  various  large  groups,  that 
the  chief  agent  has  been  the  gi-eater  or  less  transference  lo  the 
female  of  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males  through  sexuai  se- 
lection. In  the  several  British  finches,  the  two  sexes  differ  either 
very  slightly  or  considerably;  and  if  we  compare  the  females  of 
the  greenfinch,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  bullfincii,  crossbill,  sparrow, 
&c„  we  shall  see  that  they  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  the 
points  in  which  they  partially  resemble  their  respective  males; 
and  the  colors  of  the  males  may  safely  be  attributed  to  sexual  se- 
lection. With  many  gallinaceous  species  the  sexes  differ  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  as  with  the  peacocli,  pheasant,  and  fowl,  whilst  with 
other  species  there  has  been  a  partial  or  even  complete  transfer- 
ence of  character  from  the  male  to  the  female.  The  females  of 
the  several  species  of  Polypi ectron  exhibit  in  a  dim  condition,  and 
chiefly  on  the  tail,  the  splendid  ocelli  of  their  males.  The  female 
partridge  differs  from  the  male  only  In  the  red  mark  on  her  breast 
being  smaller;  and  the  female  wild  turkey  only  in  her  colors  being 
much  duller.  In  the  guinea-fowl  the  two  sexes  are  Indistinguish- 
able. There  is  no  improbability  in  the  plain,  though  peculiarly 
spotted  plumage  of  this  latter  bird  having  been  acquired  through 
sexual  selection  by  the  males,  and  then  transmitted  to  both  sexes; 
for  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  much  more  beautifully 
spotted  plumage,  characteristic  of  the  males  alone  of  the  Trago- 
pan  pheasants. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  some  Instances,  the  transference 
of  characters  from  the  male  to  the  female  has  been  effected  ap- 
parently at  a  remote  period,  the  male  having  subsequently  under- 
gone great  changes,  without  transferring  to  the  female  any  of  his 
later-gained  characters.  For  InHtanee,  the  female  and  the  young 
of  the  black-grouse  {Tetrao  tetrix)  resemble  pretty  closely  both 
sexes  and  the  young  of  the  red-grouae  (T,  scoticus) ;  and  we  may 
consequently  infer  that  the  black-grouse  Is  descended  from  some 
ancient  species,  of  which  both  sexes  were  colored  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  the  red-grouse.  Aa  both  sexes  of  this  latter 
species  are  more  distinctly  barred  during  the  breeding  season  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  as  the  male  differs  slightly  from  the  female 

*  'Variation  of  Animals,  &c.  under  Domeatlcation,'  vol.  i.  p.  SGL 
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in  his  more  strongly-pronounced  red  and  brown  tlnta,'"  we  may 
conclude  that  his  plumage  has  be«n  influenced  by  Bexual  selection, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  If  so,  ^e  niay  furtlieT  infer  that  tile 
nearly  stmllar  plumage  of  the  female  blaek-gronse  was  eimilarly 
produced  at  some  former  period.  But  sio^e  this  period  the  male 
black-groTise  has  acquired  hia  fine  black  plumage,  with  his  forked 
and  otitwardly-curled  tail-feathers;  but  of  these  characters  there 
has  hardly  been  any  transference  to  the  female  excepting  that  she 
shows  In  her  tail  a  trace  of  the  curved  fork. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  females  of  dlatlnet  tbougli 
allied  species  have  often  had  their  plnmage  renderefl  more  or  leas 
different  by  the  transference  In  various  degrees,  of  characters,  ac- 
quired by  the  males  through  sexual  selection,  both  duiing  former 
and  recent  times.  Bnt  it  deserves  especial  attention  that  brilliant 
colors  have  been  transferred  much  more  rarely  than  other  tints. 
For  instance,  the  male  of  the  red-throated  blue-breaat  (Cyanecixla 
snecica)  has  a  rich  blue  breast,  including  a  sub-triangular  red 
mark-  now  marks  of  nearly  the  same  shape  have  been  transferred 
to  the  female,  but  the  central  space  is  fulvous  Instead  of  red,  and 
is  sun'onnded  by  mottled  instead  of  blue  feathers.  The  Gal- 
linacese  offer  many  analogous  cases;  for  none  of  the  species. 
such  as  partridges,  quails,  guinea-fowls,  &c.,  in  which  the  colors 
of  the  plumage  have  been  largely  transferred  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  are  brilliantly  colored.  This  is  well  exemplified  with  the 
pheasants,  In  which  the  male  is  generally  so  much  more  brilliant 
than  the  female;  Imt  with  the  Eared  and  Cheer  pheasants  (Cros- 
soptllon  auritum  and  Phasianus  wallichii)  the  sexes  closely  re- 
semble each  other  and  their  colors  are  dull.  We  may  go  ho  far  as 
to  believe  that  If  any  part  of  the  plumage  in  the  males  of  these 
two  pheasants  had  been  brilliantly  colored,  it  would  not  have  been 
transferred  to  the  females.  These  facts  -strongly  support  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's views  that  with  birds  which  are  exposed  to  much  danger 
during  incubation,  the  transference  of  bright  colors  from  the  male 
to  the  female  has  been  checked  through  natural  selection.  We 
mtist  not.  however,  forget  that  another  explanation,  before  given, 
ia  possible:  namely,  that  the  males  which  varied  and  beeaiM* 
bright,  whilst  they  were  young  and  inexperienced,  would  hav«^ 
been  exposed  to  much  danger,  and  would  generally  have  been  de- 
stroyed; the  older  and  more  cautious  males,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  varied  in  a  like  manner,  would  not  only  have  been  able  to 
survive,  but  would  have  been  favored  in  their  rivalry  with  other 
males.  Now  variations  occurring  late  in  life  tend  to  be  tran*- 
mitted  exclusively  to  th^  same  sex.  so  that  in  this  case  extremely 
bright  tints  would  not  hare  been  transmitted  to  the  females.  On 
the  other  hand,  ornaments  of  a  less  conspicuous  kind,  such  a9 

» Macgllllvray,  'Hist.  British  Birds,'  vof,  ».  pp.  m-fTi 
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these  poaeeesed  by  the  Ear«d  aad  Cheer  piieasants,  would  not  have 
beea  dangexoua,  and  if  they  appeared  duiin^^  early  youLh.  would 
generaUy  have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  partial  transference  of  characters 
from  the  males  to  the  females,  some  of  the  differoaces  between  the 
females  ot  closely  allied  species  may  )>e  attributed  to  the  direct  or 
definite  action  of  the  conditioas  of  life."  With  the  males,  any 
Buch  action  would  generally  liave  been  masked  by  the  brilliant 
colors  gained  through  sexual  selection;  but  not  so  with  the  fe- 
males. Each  of  the  endless  diversities  in  plumage,  which  we  see 
in  oiu"  domesticated  birds  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  some  definite 
cause;  am  under  natural  and  more  uniform  condiLkms,  some  one 
tint,  aBsuming  that  it  was  in  no  way  injurious,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly sooner  or  latw  prevail.  The  free  intercrossing  of  the  oaany 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  would  ultimately  tend 
to  malie  any  change  o*^  color,  thus  induced,  uniform  in  character. 

No  one  doubts  that  both  sexes  of  many  blida  have  had  their 
colors  adapted  for  the  sake  of  protection;  and  it  ia  possible  that 
the  females  alone  of  some  species  may  have  been  modified  for  this 
Mid.  Although  it  would  be  a  difficult,  perhaps  an  impossible  proc- 
ess, as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  to  convert  one  form  of  trans- 
mifision  into  another  through  selection,  there  would  not  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  adapting  the  colors  of  the  female,  independent! 
of  those  of  the  male,  to  surrounding  objects,  thi-ough  the  aceumu« 
lation  of  variations  which  were  from  the  first  limited  in  their 
transmission  to  the  female  sex.  If  the  variations  were  not  thus 
limited,  the  bright  tints  of  the  male  would  be  deteriorated  or  de- 
«troyed.  Whether  the  females  alone  of  many  species  have  been 
thus  specially  modified,  is  at  present  very  doubtful.  I  wish  I  eould 
follow  Mr.  Wallace  to  the  full  extent;  for  the  admission  would  re- 
move some  difficulties.  Any  variations  which  were  of  no  sei'viee 
to  the  female  as  a  protection  would  be  at  once  obliterated,  instead 
of  being  lost  simply  by  not  being  selected,  or  from  free  interci'OBS- 
ing,  or  from  being  eliminated  when  transferrexi  to  the  male  and 
In  any  way  injnriotis  to  him.  Thus  the  pluraage  of  the  female 
•would  be  kept  oonetant  in  character.  It  would  also  be  a  relief  if 
■we  could  adxnit  that  the  obscure  tints  of  both  sexes  of  many  birds 
had  been  acquired  and  preserved  for  the  sake  of  protection, — for 
example,  of  the  iuedge-warbler  or  kitty-wren  ( Accentor  modularla 
and  Trogiodytes  Tnlgaris),  with  respect  to  which  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  tlie  action  of  sexual  selectioii.  We  oaght,  how- 
cpver,  to  be  cautious  in  coaclu^ding  that  colors  which  appear  to  HS 
dull,  are  not  attractive  to  the  females  of  certain  species;  we  should 
b^ar  In  mind  such  cases  as  that  of  the  common  house-spar- 


L 


"  Bee,  on  this  subject,  chap.  xxiH,  in  tbe  'Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication.' 
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row.  la  which  the  male  differs  much  from  the  female,  but  does  not 
exhibit  any  bright  tintB.  No  one  probably  will  dispute  that  many 
gallinaceous  birds  which  live  on  the  open  ground,  have  acquired 
their  present  colors,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
We  know  how  well  they  are  thus  concealed;  we  know  that 
ptarmigans,  whilst  changing  from  their  winter  to  their  summer 
plumage,  both  of  which  are  protective,  suffer  greatly  from  birds 
of  prey.  But  can  we  believe  that  the  very  slight  diiTerences  in 
tints  and  markings  between,  for  inatance,  the  female  black-grouse 
and  red-grouse  serve  as  a  protection?  Are  partridges,  as  they  are 
now  colored,  better  protected  than  if  they  had  reeembled  Quaila? 
Do  the  slight  differences  between  the  females  of  the  common 
pheasant,  the  Japan  and  gold  pheasants,  serve  as  a  protection, 
or  might  not  their  plumages  have  been  Interchanged  with  Im- 
punity? From  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  observed  of  the  habits  of 
certain  gallinaceous  birds  in  the  East,  he  thinks  that  such  slight 
differences  are  beneflcial.  For  myself,  I  will  only  say  that  I 
am  not  convinced. 

Formerly  when  I  was  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  protection 
as  accounting  for  the  duller  colors  of  female  birds,  It  occurred 
to  me  that  posaibly  both  sexes  and  the  young  might  aboriginally 
have  been  equally  bright  colored;  but  that  subsequently,  the 
females  from  the  danger  Incurred  during  incubation,  and  the 
young  from  being  inexperienced,  had  been  rendered  dull  as  a 
protection.  But  this  view  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence, 
and  is  not  probable;  for  we  thus  in  imagination  expose  during 
past  times  the  females  and  the  young  to  danger,  from  which  it 
has  subsequently  been  necessary  to  shield  their  modified  de- 
scendants. We  have,  also,  to  reduce,  through  a  gradual  process 
of  selection,  the  females  and  the  young  to  almost  exactly  the 
same  tints  and  markings,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  correspond- 
ing sex  and  period  of  life.  On  the  supposition  that  the  females 
and  the  young  have  partaken  during  each  stage  of  the  process 
of  modification  of  a  tendency  to  be  as  brightly  colored  as  the 
males,  it  is  also  a  somewhat  strange  fact  that  the  females  have 
never  been  rendered  dull-colored  without  the  young  participating 
in  the  same  change;  for  there  are  no  instances,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  of  species  with  the  females  dull  and  the  young  bright 
colored.  A  partial  exception,  however,  is  offered  by  the  young 
of  certain  woodpeckers,  for  they  have  "the  whole  upper  part  of 
"the  head  tinged  with  red,"  which  afterwards  either  decreases 
into  a  mere  circular  red  line  in  the  adults  of  both  eexes.  or  (luite 
disappears  in  the  adult  females." 


4 


^  Audubon,  'Ornilh,  Biography,*  vol.  1.  p.  193.  MacgrllUvray.  'Hist. 
Brit.  Birds,'  vol.  111.  p.  85.  See  also  Ihe  case  before  given  of  Indoplcua 
carlo  tta. 
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PlnalJy,  with  respect  to  our  present  class  of  cases,  the  moat 
probable  view  appears  to  be  that  successive  variations  in  bright- 
ness or  in  other  ornamentnl  characters,  occurring  in  the  males 
at  a  rather  late  period  of  life  have  alone  been  preserved;  and 
that  most  or  all  of  these  variations,  owing  to  the  late  period  of 
life  aL  which  they  appeared,  have  been  from  the  first  transmitted 
only  to  the  adult  maie  offspring.  Any  variations  In  brightnefis 
occurring  In  the  females  or  in  the  young,  would  have  been  of  no 
service  ^o  them,  and  would  not  have  been  selected;  and  more- 
over, if  ^angerouR,  would  have  been  eliminated.  Thus  the  fe- 
males and  the  young  will  either  have  been  left  unmodified,  or 
(as  is  much  more  common)  will  have  been  partially  modified 
by  receiving  through  transference  from  the  males  some  of  his 
successive  variations.  Both  sexes  have  perhaps  been  directly 
acted  on  by  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  have  long  been 
exposed:  but  the  females  from  not  being  otherwise  much  modi- 
fied, will  best  exhibit  any  such  effrjcts.  These  changes  and  all 
others  will  have  been  kept  uniform  by  the  free  interi^i-ccumg 
of  many  individuals.  In  some  cnaes,  esoeeially  with  ground 
hirds,  the  females  and  the  young  may  possibly  have  been  modified, 
independently  of  the  males,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  so  as  lo 
Jiave  acquired  the  same  dull  colored  plumage. 


Class  II.  When  the  adult  female  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
adult  male,  the  young  of  both  sexes  In  their  first  plumage  reeemblo 
the  adult  male. — This  class  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  last,  for 
the  females  are  here  brighter  colored  or  more  conspicuous  than 
the  males;  and  the  young,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  resemble 
the  adult  males  Instead  of  the  adult  females.    But  the  difference 

I  between  the  sexes  Is  never  nearly  so  great  as  witn  many  birds  In 
the  first  class,  and  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, who  first  called  attention  to  the  singular  relation  which 
itxists  between  the  less  bright  colors  of  the  males  and  their 
performing  the  duties  of  incubation,  lays  great  stress  on  thi.s 
point,'*  as  a  crucial  test  that  obscure  colors  huve  been  acquired 
for  the  sake  of  protection  during  the  period  of  nesting.  A  dif- 
ferent view  seems  to  me  more  probable.  A.s  the  cases  are  curious 
and  not  numerous,  I  will  briefly  give  aJi  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find. 

In  one  section  of  the  genua  Turnix,  quail-like  birds,  the  female 
is  invariably  larger  than  the  male  (being  nearly  twice  as  large 
in  one  of  the  Australian  species),  and  this  is  an  unusual  clrcum- 
Btance  with  the  Galllnaceffi.  In  most  of  the  species  the  female  is 
more  distinctly  colored  and   brighter  than  the  male,'*  but  in 


«  'Westminster  Review,'   July.    Ki'T.    and   A.    Murray.     'Journal    of 

t Travel,'  IoJj'j,  i>.  S3. 
"  For  the  AiisLraliau  species,   see  GouIJ'b   'Handbook/  &c.,   vol.   iL 
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Bome  ^ew  specieB  tbe  seKes  are  alike,    la  Turulx  Ui^oor  gt  Iii(|ifl 
the  niftle   "wauts  the   black  oa  the  throat  and  necli,  and   th9 
"whole  tone  of  the  plumage  ia  lighter  and  less  pronounced  thaaj 
"that  of  the  female."    The  female  appears  to  be  noisier,  and  i«  i 
certainly   much   roox*e  pugnacious  than  the  male;    so   that  the 
females  and  not  the  males  are  often  kept  by  the  natives  for 
fighting,  like  game-cocks.    As   male  birds  are  exposed   hy  the 
English  bird-catchers  for  a  decoy  near  a  trap,  in  order  to  catch. , 
other  males   by  exciting  their  rivalry,   so  the   females  of  thia 
Turnix  are  employed  In  India.    When  thus  exposed  the  females 
Boon  begin  their  'ioud  purring  call,  which  can  be  heard  a  long 
"way  off,  and  any  females  within  ear-shot  run  rapidly  to  the 
"spot,  and  commence  fighting  with  the  caged  bird."    In  thia  way 
from    twelve    to    twenty    blrds^    all    breeding    females,   may    be 
caught  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.    The  natives  assert  that 
the  females  after  laying  their  eggs  associate  in  flocks,  and  leave,^ 
■the   males  to  sit  on  them.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
trutn  of  this  assertion,  which  is  supported  by  eorae  olwervations 
made  in  Chiua  by  Mr.  Swinhoe."    Mr.  Blyth  believes,  that  the, 
young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  male.  , 

The  females  of  the  three  species  of  Painted  Snipes  (Rhyncha8a,(| 
fig.  62)  "are  not  only  larger  but  much  more  richly  colored  than' 
"the  males."''  With  all  other  birds  In  which  the  trachea  differs 
In  structure  in  the  two  sexes  It  is  more  developed  and  complex 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  but  In  the  Rhynchaja  australLs 
it  is  simple  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the  female  it  makes  four  dis- 
tinct convolutions  before  entering  the  lungs.'*  The  female  there- 
fore of  this  species  has  acquired  an  eminently  maBculine  Charac- 
ter. Mr.  Blyth  ascertained,  by  examining  many  specimens,  that 
the  trachea  Is  hot  convoluted  in  either  sex  of  R.  hengalensis. 
which  specie*  resemblea  R.  australis  so  closely,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  except  by  its  shorter  toes.  This  fact  is  another 
striking  instance  of  the  law  that  secondary  sejcual  characters 
are  often  widely  different  in  doijely-allied  forms,  tliough  it  is 
a  very  rare  eirctimstance  when  .Hitch  riilTerences  relate  to  the 
female  sex.  The  young  of  both  sexes  of  K.  bengalenalB  in  their 
first  plumage  are  said  to  resemble  the  mature  mate."  Tiiere  is 
also  reason  to  1)elieve  that  the  male  undertakes  the  duty  of 


pp.  ITS.  180,  ISK,  and  tS8.  In  the  British  Museum  spcojmens  of  the  Aus- 
traUan  PlaJu-wanderer  (Pedlonomua  torciuatusij  may  bf  »een,  sliowtn? 
similar  eexual  difTerences. 

"  Jeidon,  "BiidB  of  India,'  vol.  til.  p.  536.  Mr.  Swlnhoe.  In  'IWa  ' 
1866,  p.  5-12;  1S66,  pp.  131,  *13. 

="  Jerdon.  'J^irds  of  IntHo,'  vol.  ill.  p.  677. 

"  Gould's  "Mandbook  to  the  Birds  of  AuBtralia,"  vol,  H.  p.  275. 

M  'The  Indittd  Field,'  Sept.  t85S.  p.  2. 


Fig.  e 

"the  males."  But  the  difference  In  color  between  the  Bexea  Is 
far  from  coneplcuous.  According  to  ProfeBBor  SteeBBtrup,  the 
male  alone  of  P.  fullcariuB  undertakes  the  duty  of  incubation; 
this  is  likewlae  shown  by  the  state  of  his  breast-feathers  during 
the  breeding-season.  The  female  of  the  dotterel  plover  (Eudro- 
mias  morinellus)  is  larger  thaa  the  male,  and  has  the  red  and 
black  tints  on  the  lower  surface,  the  white  crescent  on  the  breaat, 

»  'Ibis.'  im.  p.  298. 
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and  the  stripes  over  the  ej'es,  more  strongly  pronounced.  The 
malti  also  lakes  at  least  a  share  in  hatchiug  ibe  eggs;  but  the 
female  likewise  attends  to  the  young.*  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  whether  with  these  species  the  young  resemble  the 
adult  males  more  closely  than  the  aduit  females;  for  the  com- 
pariBon  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  double 
moult. 

Turning  now  to  the  Ostrich  order:  the  male  of  the  common 
cassowary  (Casuarius  graleatus)  would  be  thought  hy  any  one 
to  be  the  female,  from  hla  smaller  size  and  from  the  appendages 
and  naked  skin  about  his  head  being  much  lesB  tirightly  colored; 
and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Uiirtlett  that  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, it  is  certainly  the  male  alone  who  sits  on  the  eggs  and 
takes  care  of  the  young."'  The  female  is  said  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wood^  to  exhibit  rlurinc;  the  breeding  season  a  most  pugnacious 
disposition;  and  her  wattles  then  become  enlarged  and  more 
brilliantly  colored.  So  again  the  female  of  one  of  the  emus 
(Dromffius  irroratus)  Is  considerably  larger  than  the  male,  and 
she  possesses  a  slight  top-knot,  but  is  otherwise  Indistinguishable 
In  plumage.  She  appears,  however,  "to  have  greater  power 
"when  angry  or  otherwise  excited,  of  erecting,  like  a  turkey- 
"cock,  the  feathers  of  her  neck  and  breast.  She  is  nsually  the 
"more  courageous  and  puKUIstic.  She  makes  a  deep  hollow  gut- 
"teral  boom  especially  at  night,  sounding  like  a  small  gong.  Th«? 
"male  has  a  slenderer  frame  and  is  more  docile,  with  no  voice 
"beyond  a  suppressed  hiss  when  angry,  or  a  croak."  He  not  only 
performs  the  whole  duty  of  incubation,  but  has  to  defend  the 
young  from  their  mother;  "for  as  soon  as  she  catches  sight  of 
"her  progeny  she  becomes  violently  agitated,  and  notwithstanding 
"the  resistance  of  the  father  appears  to  use  her  rnmost  endeavors 
"to  destroy  them.  For  months  afterwards  it  is  unsafe  to  put 
"the  parents  together,  violent  quarrels  being  the  inevitable  re- 


»  For  these  several  statements,  see  Mr.  Gould's  'Birds  of  Oreat 
Britain.'  Prof.  Newton  Informs  me  that  he  lias  long  been  convinced, 
from  his  own  observations  and  from  tliose  of  others,  that  the  males  of 
the  abo\e-named  species  take  either  the  whole  or  a  large  share  of 
the  Jutles  Of  Incubation,  and  that  they  "show  mucli  greater  devotion 
••towards  their  young-,  when  in  danger,  than  do  the  females."  So  U 
is,  as  he  informs  me,  with  Limosa  iapponlc-a  and  some  few  o(h<>r 
Waders,  in  which  the  females  are  larger  and  have  more  strongly  con- 
trasted colors  Than  the  males. 

-'  The  natives  of  Ceram  (Wallace,  'Malay  Archipelago,'  vol.  if.  p.  13rt) 
assert  that  the  male  and  female  sit  allernately  on  the  egg^s;  but  this 
assertion,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  thinks,  rnay  be  accounted  for  by  the  female 
visiting  the  nest  to  lay  her  eggs. 

»  Tne  Student,'  April.  1S70.  p.  124, 
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"suit,  in  winch  the  f<^ma^le  generally  comes  off  conqueror."=^  So 
that  with  this  cnni  we  have  a  complete  reversnl  not  only  of  the 
parental  and  incubating  Instincts,  but  of  the  usual  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  two  sexes;  the  femalr"  being  savage,  quarrelsome,  and 
noisy,  the  males  gentle  and*good.  The  case  is  vorj'  different  with 
the  African  ostrich,  for  the  male  is  somewhat  larger  than  th»^ 
female  and  has  finer  plumes  with  more  strongly  contrasted  colors; 
nevertheless  he  undertakes  the  whole  duty  of  incubation.** 

I  will  specify  the  few  other  cases  known  to  me.  In  which  the 
female  la  more  conspiciiouBly  colored  than  the  mal{>.  although 
nothing  is  Mnown  about  the  manner  of  [ntubation.  With  the 
carrion-hawk  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Milvago  leucurus)  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  by  dissection  that  the  individuals,  which 
had  all  their  tints  strongly  pronounced,  with  the  cere  and  legs 
orange-colored,  were  the  adult  feiuales;  whilst  those  with  duller 
plumage  and  gray  legs  were  tlie  males  or  the  young.  In  an  Aus- 
tralian tree-creeper  (Climacteris  erythrops)  the  female  differs 
from  the  male  in  "being  adorned  with  beautiful,  radiated,  rufous 
"markings  on  the  throat,  the  male  having  this  part  quite  plain.'" 
Lastly,  in  an  Australian  night-jar,  "the  female  always  exceeds  the 
"male  in  size  and  iu  the  brilliance  of  her  tints;  the  males,  on 
"the  other  hand,  have  two  white  spots  on  the  primaries  more 
"conspicuous  than  in  the  female.-' 

We  thus  see  that  the  cases  in  which  female  birds  are  more 
conspicuously  colored  than  the  males,  with  the  young  In  their 


*»  See  the  excellent  account  of  the  habits  of  tliis  binl  uruler  confine- 
ment, by  Mr.  A.  AV.  Bennett,  in  'Ltind  and  Watei,'  May,  1K68,  p.  283. 

"  Mr.  Sclaler,  on  the  incubation  of  tlip  Strutbiones,  "Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,' 
June  9.  1863.  So  It  ia  with  the  Rliea  darwlnli;  Captain  Musters  saya 
(•At  home  with  the  Patajaioniaus,'  ISTl,  p.  128),  that  the  male  Is  larg-er, 
slronKer  and  swifter  than  the  female,  and  of  sbierhtiy  dfker  colors; 
yet  ho  takes  sole  charge  of  the  eggs  and  of  the  young,  just  as  does 
the  maie  of  the  common  species  of  Rhea. 

*»  For  the  Milvago,  see  'Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'  Birdf?, 
1841.  p.  16.  For  the  CHmacteris  and  ntght-jar  (Eurostopodus),  see 
Gould's  "Handbook  to  the  Blrda  of  Australia,"  vol.  1.  pp.  602  and  97. 
The  New  Zealand  shieldrake  <Tadorna  variegata)  offers  a  quite  anom- 
alous case;  the  head  of  ttie  female  is  pure  white,  and  her  back  Is 
redder  than  that  of  tliy  male;  the  head  uf  the  male  ia  of  a  rich  dark 
bronzed  color,  and  his  back  is  cioth»?d  with  finely  penciled  slate-colored 
feathers,  so  that  altogether  he  muy  be  considered  as  the  more  beau- 
tiful of  the  two.  He  is  larger  and  more  pugiiaclous  than  the  female, 
and  does  not  sit  on  the  eggs.  So  that  in  all  the.se  respects  this  species 
comes  under  our  first  class  of  cases;  but  Mr.  Sclater  ('Proc.  Zool.  Soc' 
1866.  p.  liiO)  was  much  surprised  to  observe  that  the  young-  of  both 
sexee,  when  about  three  mouths  old,  resembled  in  their  dark  heads  and 
necks  the  adult  males,  ln9t(>ad  of  the  adult  femaJes;  so  that  it  would 
appear  in  this  case  that  the  females  have  been  modified,  whilst  the 
males  and  the  young  have  retained  a  former  state  of  plumage. 
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immature  plumage  resembUng  the  adiiK  males  Instead  of  th«l 
adult  females,  as  in  the  previous  class,  are  not  numerous,  though 
they  are  distributed  Itt  various  Orders.  The  amount  of  differ- 
tnce.  also,  between  the  sexes  Is  Incomparably  less  than  that 
which  frequently  occurs  In  the  last  class;  so  that  the  cause  of 
the  difference,  whatever  It  may  have  been,  has  here  acted  on  the 
females  either  less  energetically  or  less  persistently  than  on  the 
males  in  the  last  class.  Mr.  Wallace  believes  that  the  males 
have  had  their  colors  rendered  less  conspicuous  for  the  sake  ol 
protection  during  the  period  of  incubation;  but  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  tn  hardly  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  appears 
suffieiently  great  for  this  view  to  be  safely  accepted.  In  some 
of  the  cases,  the  brighter  tints  of  the  female  are  almost  conflned 
to  the  lower  surface,  and  the  males,  if  thus  colored,  would  not 
have  been  exposed  to  danger  whilst  sitting  on  the  eggs.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  males  are  not  only  in  a 
slight  degree  less  conspicuously  colored  than  the  females,  but  are 
smaller  and  weaker.  They  have,  moreover,  not  only  acquired 
the  maternal  instinct  of  incubation,  but  are  less  pugnacious  and 
vociferous  than  the  females,  and  in  one  instance  have  simpler 
vocal  organs.  Thus  an  almost  complete  transposition  of  the  in- 
stincts, habits,  dispositian,  color,  size,  and  of  some  points  ot 
structure,  has  been  effected  between  the  two  sexes. 

Now  if  we  might  assume  that  the  males  in  the  present  class 
have  lost  some  of  that  ardor  which  is  Usual  to  their  sex,  so  that 
they  no  longer  search  eagerly  for  the  females;  or,  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  females  have  become  much  moie  numerous  than 
the  males — ^and  in  the  ease  of  one  lutiiau  Turnix  the  females  are 
said  to  be  "much  more  commonly  met  with  than  the  males.*'** — 
then  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fshiales  would  have  been  led 
to  court  the  males,  instead  of  being  courted  by  them.  This  In- 
deed Is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  with  some  birds,  as  we  have 
seen  with  the  peahen,  wild  turkey,  and  certain  kinds  of  grouse. 
Taking  as  our  guide  the  habits  of  most  male  birds,  the  greater 
size  and  strength  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  pugnacity  of  the 
females  of  the  Turnix  and  emu,  must  mean  that  they  endeavor  to 
drive  away  rival  females,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  male: 
and  on  this  view  all  the  facts  become  clear;  for  the  males  would 
probably  be  most  charmed  or  excited  by  the  females  which  were 
the  most  attractive  to  them  by  their  bright  colors,  other  orna- 
ments, or  vocal  powers.  Sexual  selection  would  then  do  its  work, 
steadily  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  females;  the  males  and 
the  young  being  left  not  at  all,  or  but  little  modified. 

Class  III.  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female, 
Khe  young  of  both  sexes  have  a  i)ecullar  first  pluwiage  of  their 
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own. — in  this  class  the  sexes  wtien  adult  resemble  eacb  other,  and 
differ  from  the  young.  This  occurs  with  many  birds  of  many 
liinds.  The  male  robin  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
female,  but  the  young  are  widely  different,  with  their  mottled 
dUBliy^oUve  and  brown  plumage.  The  male  and  female  of  the 
splendid  scarlet  ibie  are  alike,  whilst  the  young  are  brown;  and 
the  scarlet  color,  though  common  to  both  Bexes,  is  apparently  a 
sexual  character,  for  it  is  not  well  developed  in  either  sex  under 
confinement;  and  a  loss  of  color  often  occurs  with  briniam 
males  when  they  are  confined.  With  many  species  of  herons 
the  young  differ  greatly  from  the  adults;  and  the  summer  plu- 
mage of  the  latter,  though  common  to  both  sexeB,  clearly  has  a 
nuptial  character.  Young  swans  are  slate-colored,  whilst  the 
mature  birds  are  pure  white;  but  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
give  additional  instances.  These  differences  betweeh  the  young 
and  the  old  apparently  depend,  as  in  the  Jaat  two  classes,  on  the 
young  having  retained  a  former  or  ancient  state  of  plumage, 
whilst  the  old  of  both  sexes  have  acquired  a  new  one.  When  the 
adults  are  bright  eoiored,  we  may  conclude  frota  the  remarks  Jufi( 
made  in  relation  to  the  scarlet  ibis  and  to  many  herons,  and 
from  the  analogy  of  the  species  in  the  first  clasfl,  that  such  colors 
have  been  acquired  through  sexua!  Bclection  by  the  nearly  ma- 
ture males;  but  that,  differently  from  what  occurs  in  the  first  two 
classes,  the  transmission,  though  limited  to  the  same  age,  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  same  sex.  Consequently,  the  sexes  When  ma- 
ture resemble  each  other  and  differ  from  the  young. 


Class  rv.  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female, 
the  young  of  both  sexes  In  their  first  plumage  resemble  the 
adults. — In  this  class  the  young  and  the  adults  of  both  sexes, 
whether  brilliantly  or  obscurely  colored,  reE?emble  each  other. 
Such  cases  are,  I  thinlv,  more  common  than  those  in  the  last  class. 
We  have  in  England  instances  in  the  kingfisher,  some  wood- 
peckers, the  jay,  magpie,  crow,  and  many  small  dull-colored  birds, 
Buch  as  the  hedge-warbler  or  kitty-wren.  But  the  similarity  in 
plumage  between  the  young  and  the  old  is  never  complete,  and 
graduates  away  into  dissimilarity.  Thus  the  young  of  some 
members  of  the  kingfisher  family  are  not  only  less  vividly  eoiored 
than  the  adults,  but  many  of  the  feathers  on  the  lower  surface 
are  edged  with  brown," — a  vestige  probaI>ly  of  a  former  state  of 
the  plumage.  iTrequently  in  the  same  group  of  birds,  even  within 
the  same  genus,  for  instance  in  an  Australian  genus  of  parro- 
keets  (Platycercus),  the  ydung  of  some  species  elofeely  reeemble. 
whilst  the  young  ol  other  species  differ  considerably,  from  their 


"  Jefdon,   'HlPds  of  India,'  vol.  1,  pp.  £?2,  228.    Gould's  'Jfamlbook  to 
the  Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  1.  pp.  J::i,  VM. 
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parents  of  both  sexes,  which  are  alike.**  Both  sexes  and  the 
young  of  the  common  jay  are  closely  similar;  but  in  the  Canada 
jay  (Perisoreus  canadensis)  the  young  differ  so  much  from  their 
parents  that  they  were  formerly  described  as  distinct  species.** 

I  may  remark  before  proceeding  that,  under  the  present  and 
next  two  classes  of  cases,  the  facts  are  so  complex  and  the  con- 
clusions so  doubtful,  that  any  one  who  feel8  no  especial  interest 
in  the  subject  had  better  pass  them  over. 

The  brilliant  or  conspicuous  colors  which  characterize  many 
birds  in  the  present  class,  can  rarely  or  never  be  of  service  to 
them  as  a  protection;  so  that  they  have  probably  been  gained 
by  the  males  through  sexual  selection,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  females  and  the  young.  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  the 
males  may  have  selected  the  more .  attractive  females;  and  if 
these  transmitted  their  characters  to  their  offspring  of  both  sexes, 
the  same  results  would  follow  as  from  the  selection  of  the  more 
attractive  males  by  the  females.  But  there  is  evidence  that  this 
contingency  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  in  any  of  those  groups 
of  birds  in  which  the  sexes  are  generally  alike;  for,  if  even  a 
few  of  the  successive  variations  had  failed  to  be  transmitted  to 
both  sexes,  the  females  would  have  slightly  exceeded  the  males 
in  beauty.  Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  under  nature;  for,  in 
almost  every  large  group  in  which  the  sexes  generally  resemble 
each  other,  the  males  in  some  few  species  are  in  a  slight  degree 
more  brightly  colored  than  the  females.  It  is  again  possible  that 
tue  females  may  have  selected  the  more  beautiful  males,  these 
ma^es  having  reciprocally  selected  the  more  beautiful  females;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  double  process  of  selection  would  be 
likely  to  occur,  owing  to  the  greater  eagerness  of  one  sex  than  the 
other,  and  whether  it  would  be  more  efficient  than  selection  on  one 
side  alone.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  probable  view  that  sexual 
selection  has  acted,  in  the  present  class,  as  far  as  ornamental 
characters  are  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that  is,  on  the  males;  and  that 
these  have  transmitted  their  gradually  acquired  colors,  either 
equally  or  almost  equally,  to  their  offspring  of  both  sexes. 

Another  point  is  more  doubtful,  namely,  whether  the  suc- 
cessive variations  first  appeared  in  the  males  aiter  they  had  be- 
come nearly  mature,  or  whilst  quite  young.  In  either  case  sexual 
selection  must  have  acted  on  the  male  when  he  had  to  compete 
with  rivals  for  the  possession  of  the  female;  and  in  both  cases 
the  characters  thus  acquired  have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    But  these  characters,  if  acquired  by  the  males 

'■■»  GoulJ,  Ibid.  vol.  li.  pp.  37,  46,  .% 

«»  Audubon,  'Ornith.  Biography,'  vol.  ii.  p.  05. 
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when  adult,  may  have  been  trausmitted  at  first  to  the  adults 
alone,  and  at  some  subsecjueut  period  transferred  to  the  young. 
For  it  is  linown  that,  when  the  law  of  inheritance  at  correspond- 
ing ages  fails,  the  offspring  often  inherit  characters  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  at  which  they  lirst  appeared  in  their  parents."' 
Cases  apparently  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  with  birds  In 
a  state  of  nature.  For  instance  Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  specimens  of 
Lanins  rufus  and  of  Colymbus  glacialis  which  had  assumed  whilst 
young,  in  a  quite  anomalous  manner,  the  adult  plumage  of  their 
parents.''  Again,  the  young  of  the  common  swan  (Cygnus  olor) 
do  not  cast  off  their  darlv  feathers  and  become  white  until 
caightepn  months  or  two  years  old;  but  Dr.  F.  Forel  has  de- 
scribed the  case  of  three  vigorous  young  bird^,  out  of  a  brood 
of  [our,  which  were  bora  pure  white.  These  young  birds  were 
not  albinoes,  as  shown  by  tho  color  of  their  bealta  and  legs,  w^hich 
nearly  resembled  the  same  parts  in  the  adullB."'- 

It  may  be  v/orth  while  to  Illustrate  the  above  three  modes  by 
which,  In  the  present  class,  the  two  sexes  and  the  young  may 
have  come  to  resemble  each  other,  by  the  curious  case  of  the  genus 
Passer.  '  In  the  house-sparrow  (I',  doraesticns)  the  male  differs 
much  from  the  female  and  from  the  young.  The  young  and  the 
females  are  alike,  and  resemble  to  a  large  extent  both  sexes  and 
the  young  of  the  sparrow  of  Paie.stine  (P.  brhchydactylus),  as  well 
as  some  allied  Bpecies.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  female 
and  young  of  the  house-sparrow  approximately  show  us  the  plu- 
mage of  the  progenitor  of  the  genus.  Now  with  the  tree-sparrow 
(F.  montanus)  both  cexes  and  the  young  closely  resemble  the 
male  of  the  house -sparrow;  so  that  they  have  all  been  modified 
In  the  same  manner,  and  all  depait  from  the  typical  coloring  of 
their  early  progenitor.  This  may  have  been  effected  by  a  male 
ancestor  of  the  tree-sparrow  having  varied,  firstly,  when  nearly 
mature;  or  secondly,  whilst  quite  young,  and  by  having  in  either 
case  transmitted  hJs  modified  plumage  to  the  females  and  the 
young;  or,  thirdly,  he  may  have  varied  when  adult  and  trans- 
mitted his  plumage  to  both  adult  sexes,  and,  owing  to  the  failure 
cf  the  law  of  lulieritancp  at  corresponding  ages,  at  some  subae- 
(i.i^nt  period  to  his  young. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of  these  three  modes  has  gen- 


•»  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.'  vol.  II. 
p.  79. 

"  Charlesworth's  'Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  i.  1837,  pp.  305.  306. 

*^  'Bulletin  de  la.  Soc.  VaudoisG  des  Sc.  Nat.'  vol.  x.  ISCfl,  p.  132.  Tho 
young  of  the  Polish  swan  Cy(,'nuB  immulabilis  of  Yarrell.  are  always 
white;  but  this  stwcies,  as  Mr.  Sclater  informs  nae.  is  believed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  domestic  swan  (Cygnus  olor>. 


i 


*  1   *KS   indebted   to   Mr.    Blyth    for  information   In   regard    to   tliis 
Kenus.    The  sparrow  of  Palestine  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Pctronla. 
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erally  prevailed  throughout  the  prespiit  e-lasfj  of  cases.  That  thfl 
malea  varied  whilst  young,  and  Irantimitted  their  vartations  toi 
Lheir  offspring  of  both  sexes,  is  the  moat  probable.  I  may  herej 
add  that  I  havo,  with  little  succeas,  endeavored,  by  consulting ' 
various  works,  to  decide  how  far  the  period  of  variation  in  blrda 
has  generally  determined  the  fransmlsslen  of  charactera  to  on© 
sex  or  to  both.  The  two  rules,  often  referred  to  (namely,  that 
variations  occurring  late  in  !ffe  are  transmitted  to  one  and  the 
same  sex,  whilst  those  which  occur  early  in  life  are  transmitted 
to  both  sexes),  apparently  hold  good  in  the  flrst,"  second,  and 
fourth  classes  of  cases;  but  they  fail  in  the  third,  often  in  the 
fifth;''  and  In  the  Hixth  small  cla.ss.  They  apply,  however,  as  far 
as  I  can  Judge,  to  a  considerable  majority  of  the  species ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  the  striking  generalization  by  Dr.  W.  Marshall 
with  respect  to  the  protuberances  on  the  heads  of  birds.  Whether 
or  not  the  two  rnles  generally  hold  good,  we  may  eonclnde  from 
the  facta  given  in  the  eighth  chapter,  that  the  period  of  variation 
Is  one  important  element  In  determining  the  form  of  transmis- 
sion. 

With  birds  it  is  diffl'^ult  to  decide  by  what  standard  we  ought 
to  judge  of  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  period  of  variation, 
whether  by  the  age  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  life,  or  to 
the  power  of  reproduction,  or  to  the  number  of  moults  through 
which  the  species  passes.  The  moulting  of  birds,  even  within 
the  same  family,  sometimes  differs  much  without  any  assignable 
cause.  Some  birds  moult  so  early,  that  nearly  all  the  body  feath- 
ers are  cast  off  before  the  first  wing-feathers  are  fully  grown; 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  this  was  the  primordial  state  ot 
things.  When  the  period  of  moulting  has  been  accelerated,  the 
age  at  which  the  colors  of  the  adult  plumage  are  first  developed 
will  falsely  appear  to  us  to  be  earlier  than  it  really  is.  This 
may  he  illustrated  by  the  practice  followed  by  some  bird-fanciers, 
who  pull  out  a  few  feathers  from  the  breast  of  nestling  bullfincheB, 
and  from  the  head  or  neck  of  young  gold-pheasants,  in  order  to 
aficertain,  their  sex;    for  In  the  males,  these  feathers  are  Imme- 


«  F'or  iiiBtanoe,  the  males  of  Tanagfa  aeetiva  and  rrln^illa  cyanea 
require  three  years,  the  male  of  Fringltia  cirls  four  years,  lo  com- 
ulete  their  beautiful  plumaire.  (See  Audubon.  Ornlth.  Biography.'  vol, 
i.  pp.  23S,  2*),  378.)  The  Harlecliiin  duok  takes  three  years  (lbl(I.  vol, 
ill.  p.  iil4).  The  male  of  the  Gold  pheasant,  ae  I  hear  from  Mr.  Jeriner 
Weir,  can  he  distinguished  from  the  female  when  about  three  months 
old.  taut  he  does  not  acquire  his  full  «plendor  lihtll  the  and  of  the 
September  In  the  following  year. 

^  Thus  the  Ibis  tantalus  and  Grua  amcricanua  take  four  years, 
the  Plamlhgo  several  years,  and  the  Ardea  ludovlc^na  two  years, 
before  they  acquire  thtir  pepfeet  pUim&ffe,  See  AudUbon,  Ibid.  vol.  1. 
p.  m :  vol.  111.  jp)».  188.  188,  B11. 
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diately  replaced  by  colored  ones."'  Ttie  actual  duration  of  life 
is  known  in  but  few  birds,  so  that  wc  can  hardly  judge  by  this 
standard.  And,  with  reference  to  the  period  at  which  the  power 
of  reprotluetion  is  gained,  it  is  a  remarliabie  fact  tliat  various 
birds  occasionally  breed  whilst  retaining  their  immature  plum- 
age." 

The  fact  of  birds  breeding  In  their  immature  plumage  seems  op- 
posed lo  the  belief  that  sexual  selection  has  played  as  important 
a  part,  as  I  believe  it  has.  in  giving  ornamental  colors,  plumes, 
fee,  to  the  males,  and,  by  means  of  equal  transmission,  to  the 
females  of  many  species.  The  objection  would  be  a  valid  one, 
if  the  younger  and  less  ornamented  males  were  as  successful  in 
winning  females  and  propagating  ttieir  kind,  as  the  older  and 
more  beautiful  males.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  ttiat 
this  is  the  case.  Audubon  speaks  of  the  breeding  of  the  immature 
males  of  Ibis  tantalus  as  a  rare  event,  as  does  Mr.  Swinhoe.  In 
regard  to  the  immature  males  of  Oriolus."  If  the  young  of  any 
apecies  In  their  immature  plumage  were  more  successful  in  win- 
ning partners  than  the  adults,  the  adult  plumage  would  probably 
Boou.  be  lost,  as  the  mates  would  prevail,  which  retained  their 
immature  dress  for  the  longest  period,  and  thus  the  character  of 
the  species  would  ultimately  be  modified."    if.  on  the  other  hand. 


«  Mr.  Blyth,  In  Charlcsworth's  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist."  vol.  1.  1837,  p. 
800.    Mr.  Bartlelt  has  informed  me  in  regard  to  ^old'pheasaiils. 

"^  I  havo  iioliced  the  foitowius  cases  in  Audubon's  'Oniith.  Bio- 
graphy.' The  redstart  of  America  (Xluscapioa  rutinilla,  vol.  i.  p.  203). 
The  This  tantalus  tukos  four  years  lo  come  to  full  maturity,  hut  some- 
times breeds  in  the  .«;coon«l  year  (vol.  ill.  p.  ISS).  The  Grus  amerl- 
canus  takes  the  same  time,  but  breeds  laefore  acquirlntc  Us  full 
plumage  (\^ol.  ill.  p.  2ll).  The  adults  of  Ardea  cacruiea  are  blue,  and 
the  young  white;  ami  White,  mottled,  and  mature  blue  bird.;  may  all 
be  aeen  breeding  tojjether  (voL  iv.  p.  i>jt:  Ijui  Hr.  Blyvh  infurms  am 
that  certain  herons  apparenlly  are  dlmorpluc,  foj-  white  an<l  colored 
individuals  of  tlie  same  a^t  may  l>f  olxserved.  The  Harlequin  duck 
(Anas  hlstrionica.  IJnn.j  takes  three  years  to  acquire  Its  full  plum- 
otre.  thoug^h  many  birds  breed  In  the  second  year  (vol.  iii.  p.  Ulf).  Thi^ 
White-heatled  ea^le  (Falco  leucocephalus.  vol.  Hi.  p,  210)  is  likewise 
known  to  breed  in  its  tinmauiif  slate.  Some  species  of  Orlolus  (ac- 
cordinfr  to  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr,  Swinhoe,  in  'M>!s,*  July  1SC3,  p.  6S)  Hke- 
wlee  breed  before  they  atta'n  their  fall  plumage. 

"  Bee  the  last  foot-note. 

•»  Other  animals,  Jjelone^tngr  to  quite  distinct  classes,  are  either 
habitually  or  occasionally  t-apablo  of  brtedine  before  Uiey  have  fully 
awiwlred  their  adult  characters.  This  is  the  case  with  the  young 
males  ot  the  ealnion.  Several  amphlbiana  have  been  known  to  breed 
whilst  retaining  their  larval  structure.  Fritz  MuUer  has  shown 
<'Facta  and  Areumenis  for  Darwin,'  Ens.  trans.  18(13,  p,  "&)  thai  Uie 
p^alea  of  several  arwidiipod  cru.'5la<'eans  liecome  sexually  mature  whilst 
young;  and  1  infer  that  this  is  a  case  of  premature  biecdlnB.  because 
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the  young  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  female,  the  habit  ot 
early  reproduction  would  perhaps  be  sooner  or  later  eliminated, 
from  being  superfluous  and  entailing  waste  of  power. 

The  plumage  of  certain  birds  goes  on  increasing  In  beauty 
during  many  years  after  they  are  fully  mature;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  train  of  the  peacock,  with  some  of  the  birds  of  paradise, 
and  with  the  crest  and  plumes  of  certain  herons,  for  instance,  the 
Ardea  ludovicana.*'  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  continued  de* 
velopment  of  such  feathers  is  the  result  of  the  selection  of  suc- 
cessive beneficial  variations  (though  this  is  the  most  probable 
view  with  birds  of  paradise)  or  merely  of  continuous  growth. 
Most  fishes  continue  increasing  in  size,  as  long  as  they  are  in 
good  health  and  have  plenty  of  food;  and  a  somewhat  similar 
law  may  prevail  with  the  plumes  of  birds. 

Class  V.  When  the  adults  of  both  sexes  have  a  distinct  winter 
and  summer  plumage,  whether  or  not  the  male  differs  from  the 
female,  the  young  resemble  the  adults  of  both  sexes  in  their 
winter  dress,  or  much  more  rarely  in  their  summer  dress,  or 
they  resemble  the  females  alone.  Or  the  young  may  have  an 
intermediate  character;  or,  again,  they  may  differ  greatly  from 
the  adults  in  both  their  seasonal  plumages. — The  cases  in  this 
class  are  singularly  complex;  nor  is  this  surprising,  as  they  de- 
pend on  inheritance,  limited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  three 
different  ways,  namely,  by  sex,  age,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
In  some  cases  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  pass  through  at 
least  five  distinct  states  of  plumage.  With  the  species,  in  which 
the  male  differs  from  the  female  during  the  summer  season  alone, 
or,  which  is  rarer,  during  both  seasons,*^  the  young  generally  re- 
semble the  females, — as  with  the  so-called  goldfinch  of  North 
America,  and  apparently  with  the  splendid  Maluri  of  Australia.* 
With  those  species,  the  sexes  of  which  are  alike  during  both 
the  summer  and  winter,  the  young  may  resemble  the  adults,  first- 
ly, in  their  winter  dress;    secondly,  and  this  is  of  much  rarer 

they  have  not  as  yet  acquired  their  fully-developed  claspers.  All 
such  facts  are  highly  interesting,  as  bearing  on  one  means  by  which 
species  may  undergo  great  modifications  of  character. 

*»Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  iii.  p.  507,  on  the  peacock.  Dr. 
Marshall  thinks  that  the  older  and  mora  brilliant  males  of  birds  of 
paradise  have  an  advantage  over  the  younger  males;  see  'Archives 
Neerlandaises,'  torn.  vi.  1871.— On  Ardea,  Audubon,  K>id.  vol.  Hi.  p.  139. 

*i  For  illustrative  cases  see  vol.  Iv.  of  MacgiUivray's  'Hist.  Brit. 
Birds;'  on  Tringa,  &c.,  pp.  229,  271;  on  the  JMachetes,  p.  172;  on  the 
Charadrius  hiaticula,  p.  118;  on  the  Charadrius  pluvialis,  p.  94. 

<•-  For  the  goldfinch  of  N.  America,  i>  ringllla  tristis,  IJnn.,  see  Au- 
dubon. 'Ornith.  Biography,'  vol.  i.  p.  172.  For  the  M.iluri,  Gould's 
'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  L  p.  318. 
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6ccurrence,  in  their  summer  dress;  thirdly,  they  may  be  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  states;  and,  fourthly,  they  may  diKer 
greatly  from  the  adults  at  all  seasons.  Wo  have  an  instance  or 
the  first  of  these  four  cases  in  one  of  the  egrets  of  India  (Buphus 
coromamdus),  in  which  the  young  and  the  adults  of  both  sexes 
are  white  duri:ig  the  winter,  the  adults  becoming  golden-butt 
during  the  summer.  With  the  gaper  (Anastomus  oacitans)  of 
India  we  have  a  similar  ease,  but  the  colors  are  reversed:  fur 
the  young  and  the  adults  of  both  sexts  are  gray  and  black  during 
the  winter,  the  adults  becoming  white  during  the  summer.*^  As 
an  Instance  of  the  second  case,  the  young  of  the  razor-bill  (Alca 
torda,  Linn.),  in  an  early  state  of  plumage,  are  colored  like  the 
adults  dviring  the  summer;  aud  the  young  of  the  white-erowno.d 
sparrow  of  North  America  (Prlngilla  leucophrys),  as  soon  aa 
fledged,  have  elegant  white  stripes  on  their  heads,  which  are  lost 
hy  the  young  and  the  old  during  the  winter."  With  reaped  to 
the  third  case,  namely,  that  of  the  young  having  an  intermediate 
chanicter  between  the  "umnier  and  winter  adult  plumages,  Yar- 
rell*"'  insists  that  this  occurs  with  many  waders.  Lastly,  in  regard 
to  the  young  differing  greatly  from  both  sexes  in  their  adult  Hum- 
mer and  winter  plumages,  this  occurs  with  some  herons  and  egrets 
of  North  America  and  India, — the  young  alone  being  white. 

I  will  make  only  a  few  reinarka  on  these  complicated  cases. 
When  the  young  resemble  the  females  in  their  summer  dress,  or 
the  a.du]ts  of  both  sexes  in  tlieir  winter  dress,  the  cases  differ 
from  those  given  under  Classes  1.  and  IIL  only  in  the  characters 
originally  acquired  by  the  males  during  the  breeding-season,  hav- 
ing been  limited  in  their  tranamieeion  to  the  corresponding  sea- 
son. When  the  adults  have  a  distinct  summer  and  winter  plum- 
age, and  the  young  differ  from  both,  the  case  is  more  difficult  to 
understand.  We  may  admit  as  probable  that  the  young  have 
retained  an  ancient  state  of  plumage;  we  can  account  l>y  sexual 
selection  for  the  summer  or  nuptial  plumage  of  the  adults,  but 
how  are  we  to  account  for  their  distinct  winter  plumage?  If  v/c 
could  admit  that  this  plumage  serves  in  all  cases  as  a  protection. 
Its  acquirement  would  be  a  simple  aifair;  but  there  se'ems  no 
good  reason  for  this  admission.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
widely  different  conditions  of  life  during  the  winter  and  summer 


^  I  &m  indebted  to  Mr,  Blyth  for  information  as  to  the  Buphus;  see 
also  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol.  liL  p.  749.  On  the  Anastomus,  see 
Blyth,  in  'Ibis.'  1SC7.   p.  173. 

♦*  On  the  Alca,  see  MacgilUvray,  'Hiat.  of  Brit.  Birds.'  vol.  v.  p.  347, 
On  the  Pringllla  leucophrys,  Audubon,  ibid.  vol.  II.  p.  89.  I  shall  have 
hpreaftor  to  refer  to  the  young  of  certain  herons  and  egrets  being 
wlillo. 

*»  •History  of  British  Birds.'  vol.  L  1838,  p.  151>. 
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l^ave  acted  in  a  direct  manner  on  the  plumage;  this  qia^'tiaT^ 
had  some  effect,  but  I  have  not  much  confidence  In  so  ^eai  a 
difference  as  we  sometimes  see  between  the  two  plumages  having 
been  thus  caused.  A  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  an  an<- 
cient  style  of  plumage,  partially  modified,  through  the  transfer- 
ence of  some  characters  from  the  summer  plumage,  has  been 
retained  by  the  adults  during  the  winter.  Finally,  all  the  cases 
in  our  present  class  apparently  depend  on  characters  acqiUred  by 
the  adult  males,  having  been  variously  limited  in  their  transmis- 
sion according  to  age,  season,  and  sex;  but  it  would  not  be  yfortii 
while  to  attempt  to  follow  out  these  complex  relations. 

Class  VI.  The  young  in  their  first  plumage  differ  from  ea^ 
other  according  to  sex;  the  young  males  resembling  more  or  less 
closely  the  adult  males,  and  the  young  females  more  or  less  closely 
the  adult  females. — The  cases  in  the  present  class,  though  occur- 
ring in  various  groups,  are  not  numerous;  yet  it  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  that  the  young  should  at  first  somewhat  resemble 
the  adults  of  the  same  sex,  and  gradually  become  more  and  mor^ 
like  them.  The  adult  male  blackcap  (Sylvia  atricapilla)  has  a 
black  head,  that  of  the  female  being  reddish-brown;  and  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  can  be  disr 
tinguished  by  this  character  even  as  nestlings.  In  the  family  of 
thrushes  an  unusual  nlimber  of  similar  cases  have  been  notified; 
thus,  the  male  blackbird  (Turdus  merula)  can  be  distinguist^ed 
in  the  nest  from  the  female.  The  two  sexes  of  the  mocking  bird 
(Turdus  polyglottus,  Linn.)  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  yet 
the  males  can  easily  be  distinguished  at  a  very  early  age  from  the 
females  by  showing  more  pure  white.*"  The  males  of  a  foresi- 
thrush  and  of  a  rock-thrush  (Orocetes  erythrogastra  and  Petro- 
cincla  cyanea)  have  much  of  their  plumage  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst 
the  females  are  brown;  and  the  nestling  males  of  both  species 
have  their  main  wing  and  tail-feathers  edged  with  blue,  whilst 
those  of  the  female  are  edged  with  brown."  In  the  young  blac)f 
bird  the  wing  feathers  assume  their  mature  character  and  be- 
CQme  black  after  the  others;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  two  spe- 
cies just  named  the  wing-feathers  become  blue  before  the  others. 
The  most  probable  view  With  reference  to  the  cases  in  the  present 
class  is  that  the  males,  differently  from  what  occurs  in  Class  L, 
have  transmitted  their  colors  to  their  male  offspring  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  at  which  they  were  first  acquired;  for,  if  the  males 

*>  Audubon,  'Ornith.  Biography,'  vol.  L  p.  113. 

<f  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright,  In  'Ibis,'  vol.  vi.  1861,  p.  66.  J^rdpn.  'Birds  of 
India,'  vol.  i.  p.  515.  See  also  on  the  blackbird,  Bfyth  In  Chart««> 
worth's  'Mag.  of  Nat.  History,"  vol.  I.  1837,  p.  118. 
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had  varicii  whilst  quite  yomig,  their  characters  would  probably 
haiTfe  been  transmitted  to  both  sexee." 

In  AithuniB  polytmus.  a  humming-bird,  the  male  ifi  aplenfliaiy 
colored  blaclt  and  green,  and  two  of  the  tail-feat  hers  dtp*  ihitaeftae- 
ly  lengthened;  the  female  has  an  ordinary  tail  and  Inconapitftotls 
colore;  noW  the  young  males,  instead  of  reacmbling  the  adult 
female.  In  accordance  with  the  common  rule,  begin  from  the  flrst 
to  assume  the  colors  proper  to  their  sex,  and  their  tail-feathers 
soon  become  elongated.  I  owe  this  information  to  Mr.  Gould,  who 
has  given  mc  the  following  more  strilcinjg  and  as  yet  unpublished 
case.  Two  humming-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Eustephanus. 
both  beautifully  colored,  inhabit  the  small  ialan^l  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, and  have  always  been  ranked  as  apecifically  distinct.  But  it 
has  lately  been  ascertained  that  the  one,  which  is  of  a  rich  chest- 
nut  brown  color  with  a  golden-red  head,  is  the  male,  whilst  the 
other,  whi«h  is  elegantly  variegated  with  green  and  white  with  a 
metallic  green  head  is  the  female.  Now  the  young  from  the  tirat 
somewhat  resemble  the  adults  of  the  corresponding  sex,  the  re- 
semblance gradually  becoming  more  and  more  complete. 

In  considering  this  last  case,  if  as  before  we  take  the  plumage 
of  the  young  as  our  guide,  it  would  appear  that  both  sexes  have 
been  rendered  beautiful  independently;  and  not  that  one  sex 
has  partially  transferred  its  beauty  to  the  other.  The  male  ap- 
parently has  acquired  his  bright  colors  through  sexual  selection  in 
the  same  manner  as,  for  instance,  the  peacock  or  pheasant  in  our 
first  class  of  cases;  and  the  female  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
female  Rhynchaea  or  Turnix  in  our  second  class  of  cases.  But 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  could  have 
been  effected  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  sexes  of  the  same 
species.  Mr.  Salvin  states,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
that  with  certain  humming-birds  the  raales  greatly  exceed  the 
females  In  number,  whilst  with  other  species  inhabiting  the  same 
country  the  females  greatly  exceed  the  males.  If,  then,  we  mignt 
assume  that  during  some  former  lengthened  period  the  malea  of 
the  Juan  Fernandez  species  had  greatly  exceeded  the  females  In 
number,  but  that  during  another  lengthened  period  the  lemaleB 
had  far  exceeded  the  males,  we  could  understand  how  the  males 
at  one  time,  and  the  females  at  another,  might  have  been  ren- 


•*  The  following  additional  cases  may  be  mentioned;  the  young  mliWI' 
of  Taiiagra  rubra  can  be  distinguished  from  the  young  females  (Au- 
dubon, "Orniih.  Biggraphj-,'  vol.  Iv.  p.  392),  anti  eo  It  is  with  the  ndst- 
lines  of  a  blue  nuthatch,  Dendrophlla  frontalla  of  India  (Jerdon, 
'Birds  of  India,"  vol.  i.  p.  389),  Mr.  Blyth  also  inforina  me  that  the  sexti 
of  tho  stoiiechat,  Saxlcola  rublcola,  axe  distlngiilBhable  at  a  very 
fearly  age.  Mr.  Salvin  gives  ('Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1870.  p.  206),  the  oaae 
bf  A,  huininlnir-D^lrd,  itke  the  fotlqivlng  one  of  Bhi0teph»niw. 
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dered  beautiful  by  the  selection  of  the  brighter-colored  individualg 
of  either  sex;  both  sexes  transmitting  their  characters  to  their 
young  at  a  rather  earlier  age  than  usual.  Whether  this  is  the 
true  explanation  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  the  case  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

We  have  now  seen  in  all  six  classes,  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  the  plumage  of  the  young  and  the  adults,  either 
of  one  sex  or  both.  These  relations  are  fairly  well  explained 
on  the  principle  that  one  sex — ^this  being  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  male — first  acquired  through  variation  and  sexual 
selection  bright  colors  or  other  ornaments,  and  transmitted  them 
in  various  ways,  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  laws  of  in- 
heritance. Why  variations  have  occurred  at  different  periods  of 
life,  even  sometimes  with  species  of  the  same  group,  we  do  not 
know,  but  with  respect  to  the  form  of  transmission,  one  important 
determining  cause  seems  to  be  the  age  at  which  the  variations 
first  appear. 

From  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages,  and 
from  any  variations  in  color  which  occurred  in  the  males  at  an 
early  age  not  being  then  selected — on  the  contrary  being  often 
eliminated  as  dangerous — whilst  similar  variations  occurilng 
at  or  near  the  period  of  reproduction  have  been  preserved,  it 
follows  that  the  plumage  of  the  young  will  often  have  been  left 
unmodified,  or  but  little  modified.  We  thus  get  some  insight 
into  the  coloring  of  the  progenitors  of  our  existing  species.  In 
a  vast  number  of  species  in  five  out  of  our  six  classes  of  cases,  the 
adults  of  one  sex  or  of  both  are  bright  colored,  at  least  during 
the  breeding-season,  whilst  the  young  are  invariably  less  brightly 
colored  than  the  adults,  or  are  quite  dull  colored;  for  no  in- 
stance is  known,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  the  young  of  dull- 
colored  species  displaying  bright  colors,  or  of  the  young  of  bright- 
colored  species  being  more  brilliant  than  their  parents.  In  the 
fourth  class,  however,  in  which  the  young  and  the  old  resemble 
each  other,  there  are  many  species  (though  by  no  means  all), 
of  which  the  young  are  bright-colored,  and  as  these  form  whole 
groups,  we  may  infer  that  their  early  progenitors  were  likewijae 
bright.  With  this  exception,  if  we  look  to  the  birds  of  the  world, 
it  appears  that  their  beauty  has  been  much  increased  since  that 
period,  of  which  their  Immature  plumage  gives  us  a  partial  rec' 
ord. 

On  tfie  Color  of  the  Phimage  In  relation  to  Protection. — It  will 
have  been  seen  that  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wallace  In  the  belief 
that  dull  colors,  when  confined  to  the  females,  have  been  In 
most  cases  specially  gained  for  the  sake  of  protection.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  as  formerly  remarked,  that  both  sexes 
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of  many  birds  have  hatl  their  colors  modiflefl,  so  as  to  eaoapc 
the  notice  ol  their  enemie»i,'  or  In  some  iustanees.  so  as  to  ap- 
proach their  prey  unobserved,  just  as  owls  have  had  their  plum- 
age rendered  soft,  that  their  flight  may  not  be  overheard.  Mr, 
Wallace  remarks'"  that  "it  is  only  in  the  tropics,  among  forests 
"which  never  lose  tJieir  foliage,  that  we  find  whole  groups  of  birds, 
"whose  chief  color  is  green."  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one. 
who  has  ever  tried,  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  parrots  in  a 
leaf-covered  tree.  Nevertheless,  we  most  remember  that  many 
parrots  are  ornamented  with  (Timson,  blue,  and  orange  tints 
which  can  hardly  be  protective.  Woodpeckers  are  eminently  ar- 
boreal, but  besides  green  species,  there  are  many  black,  and 
blnck-and-wbite  Kinds — all  the  species  being  apparently  exposed 
to  nearly  the  same  dangei'.s.  Jt  is  therefore  probable  that  with 
tree-haunting  birds,  strongly-pronounced  colors  have  been  ac- 
quired through  sexual  selection,  but  that  a  green  tint  has  been 
acquired  oftener  than  any  other,  from  the  additional  advantage  of 
protection. 

In  regard  to  birds  which  live  on  the  ground,  every  one  admits 
that  they  are  colored  so  as  to  imitate  the  surrounding  surface. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  see  a  partridge,  snipe,  woodcock,  certain 
plovers,  larks,  and  night-jars  when  crouched  on  ground.  Animals 
inhabiting  deaerta  offer  the  most  striking  cases,  for  the  bare 
surface  affords  no  concealment,  and  nearly  all  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds, reptiles,  and  birds  depend  for  safety  on  their  colors,  Mr. 
Tristram  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sahara, 
that  all  are  protected  by  their  'isabelline  or  sand-color."^'  Call- 
ing to  my  recollection  ihe  desert-birds  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  ground-birds  of  Great  Britain,  it  appeared  to  me^ 
that  both  sexes  in  such  oases  are  generally  colored  nearly  alike. 
Accordingly,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Tristram  with  respect  to  the  birds 
of  the  Sahara,  and  he  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  Informa- 
tion. There  are  twenty-six  species  belonging  to  fifteen  genera, 
which  manifestly  have  their  plumage  colored  in  a  protective  man- 
ner; and  this  coloring  is  all  the  more  striking,  as  with  most  of 
these  birds  it  differs  from  that  of  their  congeners.  Both  sexes 
of  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-six  species  are  colored  In  the  same 
manner;  but  these  belong  to  genera  in  which  this  rule  commonly 
prevails,  bo  that  they  tell  ua  nothing  about  the  protective  colors 
being  the  same  in  both  sexes  of  desert-birds.  Of  the  other  thir- 
teen Bpecles.  three  belong  to  genera  in  which  the  sexes  usually 
differ  from  each  other,  yet  here  they  have  the  sexes  alike.    In  the 


«*  "^Veat minster  Review.'  July,  18SI,  p.  B. 

**  'Ibis,'  !S59.  vol.  J.  p.  42fl.  et  bgq.  Dr.  Hohlfa,  however,  remarks  to 
me  in  a.  letter  that,  according  to  his  experience  of  the  Sahara,  this 
•tatetnent  la  too  strong. 

sa 
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remaining;  ten  spedes,  the  *nale  rllffers  from  the  female;  but  tllc 
difference  ie  oonflned  rhiefly  to  the  under  surf&ce  of  the  plutnage. 
Which  la  concealed  when  the  bird  crotichea  on  the  ground;  the 
head  and  back  being  of  the  same  Baiid<<K>tored  hiie  In  the  two 
sexes.  So  that  in  the86  ten  at)ecles  the  upper  Bttrfatses  of  both 
s«x«B  have  been  acted  on  and  rendered  alike,  throUfh  natural 
aelectlon,  for  the  BAke  of  protect  Jon;  whilst  the  lower  surfaces  of 
the  Baalea  alone  have  been  diversified,  through  sexual  selection, 
for  the  sake  of  ornament.  Here,  as  both  sexee  are  equally  well 
protected,  we  clearly  see  that  the  females  have  not  been  pre- 
vented by  natural  selection  flom  inheriting  the  colors  of  their 
male  parentss  so  that  we  must  look  to  the  law  of  BexUally-lIralted 
transmiBflion. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  both  sexes  of  many  aoft-hilled  birds, 
especially  those  which  frequent  reeds  or  sedges,  are  obscurely 
colored.  No  doubt  if  their  colors  had  been  brilliant,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  conspicuous  to  their  etiemies;  titit 
whether  their  dull  tinta  have  been  specially  gained  for  the  sake 
of  protection  seems,  aa  far  as  I  can  ludge,  rather  doubtful,  it 
is  still  more  doubtful  whether  such  dull  tints  can  have  been 
gained  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  We  must,  however,  bear  In  mind 
that  male  birds,  though  dull-colored,  often  differ  much  from 
their  females  (as  with  the  common  sparrow),  and  this  leads  to 
the  belief  that  such  colors  have  been  gained  through  sexual  selec- 
tion, from  being  attractive.  Many  of  the  soft-billed  birds  are 
Bongsters;  and  a  discussion  in  a  former  chapter  should  not  be 
forgotten,  In  which  it  was  shown  that  the  best  songsters  are 
rarely  ornamented  with  bright  tints.  It  would  appear  that  female 
birds,  as  a  general  rule,  have  selected  their  mates  either  for  their 
sweet  voices  or  gay  colors,  but  not  for  both  charma  combined. 
Some  speelea,  which  are  manifestly  colored  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection, such  as  the  jack-snipe,  woodcock,  and  nlght^Jar,  are  like- 
Wise  marked  and  shaded,  according  to  our  standard  of  taste,  witb 
estreme  elegance.  In  such  cases  we  may  conclude  that  both 
natural  and  sexual  selection  have  acted  conjointly  for  protection 
and  ornament.  Whether  any  bird  exists  which  does  not  possess 
some  special  attraction,  by  which  to  charm  the  opposite  sex, 
may  be  doubted.  When  both  sexes  are  so  obscurely  colored  that 
it  would  be  rash  to  assume  the  agency  of  sexual  selection,  and 
when  no  dlrpct  evidence  can  be  advanced  showing  that  euoh 
colors  serve  as  a  protection,  it  is  best  to  own  complete  ignoranoe 
of  the  oause,  or,  which  comes  to  nearly  the  aame  thing,  to  at- 
tribute the  result  to  the  ^iirect  action  of  the  conditions  of  life. 

Both  sexes  of  many  birds  are  conspicuously,  though  not  bril- 
liantly colored,  such  aa  ^he  numerous  black,  white,  or  piebald 
itjecles;  and  these  colors  are  probably  the  result  of  sexual  eelac- 
tJon,    With  the  common  blackbird,  capercallKle,  hlAckcock,  hlaiJk 
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scoter-diick  (OidemiaJ,  and  even  with  one  ot  the  birda  of  paradise 
(Loplioriiia  atra),  the  males  alone  are  black,  wlillst  the  females 
are  brown  or  mottled;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
blackness  in  these  cases  has  been  a  sexually  selected  character. 
Therefore  it  is  in  some  t!egree  probable  that  the  complete  or 
partial  blackness  ot  both  sexes  in  such  birds  as  crows,  certain 
cockatoos,  storks,  and  swans,  and  many  marine  birds,  is  likewise 
the  result  of  sexual  selection^  accompanied  by  equal  transmission 
to  both  sexes;  for  blackness  can  hardly  serve  in  any  case  as  a 
protection.  With,  several  birds,  in  which  the  male  alone  is  black, 
and  in  otliera  In  which  both  sexes  are  black,  the  beak  or  akin 
about  the  head  is  brightly  colored,  and  the  contrast  thus  afforded 
adds  much  to  their  beauty;  we  see  this  in  the  bright  yellow 
beak  of  the  male  blackbird.  In  the  crimson  skin  over  the  eyes  of 
the  black-cock  and  capercailaie,  in  the  brightly  and  variously  col- 
ored beak  of  the  scoter-drake  (Oidemia),  in  the  red  beak  of  the 
chough  (Corvus  graciUus,  Linn.),  of  the  black  swan,  and  the 
black  stork.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  It  is  not  incredible 
that  toucans  may  owe  the  enormous  size  of  their  beaks  to  sexual 
selection  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  diversified  and  vivid 
stripes  of  color,  with  which  these  organs  are  ornamented.  "^  The 
naked  skin,  also,  at  the  base  of  the  beak  and  round  the  eyes  is 
likewise  often  brilliantly  colored;  and  Mr.  Gould,  in  speaking  ot 
one  species,'-  aaya  that  the  colors  of  the  beak  "are  doubtless  in 
"the  finest  and  most  brilliant  state  during  the  time  of  pairing." 
There  is  no  greater  improbability  that  toucans  should  be  encum- 
bered with  immense  beaks,  though  rendered  as  light  as  possible 
by  their  cancellated  structure,  for  the  display  of  fine  colors  (an 
object  falsely  appearing  to  ua  unimportant),  than  that  the  male 
ArgU3  pheasant  and  some  other  birds  should  be  encumbered  with 
pl:umes  so  long  as  to  impede  their  flight. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  males  alone  of  various  spocics  are 
tjlack,  the  females  being  dull-colored;    so   in  a  few   cases  the 


M  No  satlsfaotory  explaimtJon  has  ever  been  olTerei}  of  the  Immense 
Bize,  and  stiil  Jess  of  the  biigUt  colors,  of  the  toucan's  beak.  Mr. 
B»le»  ('The  NaiuraliKt  on  the  Ainazon:^,'  vol.  ii.  ItitiS,  p.  311)  states  that 
they  use  their  beaks  for  reaching  fiuU  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
branches;  and  likewise,  as  staled  by  other  authors,  for  extractlnfr  egfjs 
and  younB"  birds  from  the  nests  of  otlier  birds.  But,  as  Mr.  Hates 
admits,  the  beak  "can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  perfectly-formed 
"instrurnent  for  the  eud  to  which  it  la  applied."  The  great  bulk  of  the 
t>esk,  as  shown  hy  H3  breadth,  depth,  as  well  a*  length,  is  npt  Intetji- 
Klble  on  the  view,  that  it  serves  merely  as  an  organ  of  prehension. 
Mr.  Belt  beljevea  ('The  Katuralist  in  Nioarsguu,'  p.  IflT),  that  the  prtn- 
cli>al  use  oi  the  beak  is  as  a  (defense  affalnst  enemies,  especially  to  the 
female  whilst  nesting  In  a  hole  In  a  tre**. 

•*  Ilamphastos  carinalii;>,  OouUI's  'Mouograpb  o{  Jtamphaelidae.' 
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males  alone  are  either  wholly  or  partially  white,  as  with  the 
several  bell-birds  of  South  America  (Chasmorhynchus),  the  Ant- 
arctic goose  (Bernlcla  antarctica),  the  silver-pheasant,  &c,,  whilst 
the  females  are  brown  or  oaacurely  mottled.  Therefore,  on  the 
same  principle  as  before,  it  is  probable  that  both  sexes  of  many 
birds,  such  as  white  cockatoos,  several  egrets  with  their  beautiful 
plumes,  certain  ibises,  gulls,  terns,  &c.,  have  acquired  their  more 
or  less  completely  white  plumage  through  sexual  selection.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  plumage  becomes  white  only  at  maturity. 
This  is  the  case  with  certain  gannets,  tropic-birds,  &c.,  and  with 
the  snow-goose  (Anser  hyperboreus).  As  the  latter  breeds  on  the 
"barren  grounds,"  when  not  covered  with  snow,  and  as  it  mi- 
grates southward  during  the  winter,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  its  snow-white  adult  plumage  serves  as  a  protection.  In  the 
Anastomus  oscitans,  we  have  still  better  evidence  that  the  white 
plumage  is  a  nuptial  character,  for  it  is  developed  only  during 
the  summer;  the  young  in  their  immature  state,  and  the  adults 
in  their  winter  dress,  being  gray  and  black.  With  many  kinds 
of  gulls  (Larus),  the  head  and  neck  become  pure  white  during 
the  summer,  being  gray  or  mottled  during  the  winter  and  in  the 
young  state.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  smaller  gulls,  or  sea- 
mews  (Gavia),  and  with  some  terns  (Sterna),  exactly  the  reverse 
occurs;  for  the  heads  of  the  young  birds  during  the  first  year, 
and  of  the  adults  during  the  winter,  are  either  pure  white,  or 
much  paler  colored  than  during  the  breeding-season.  These  latter 
cases  oifer  another  instance  of  the'  capricious  manner  in  which 
sexual  selection  appears  often  to  have  acted." 

That  aquatic  birds  have  acquired  a  white  plumage  so  much 
oftener  than  terrestrial  birds,  probably  depends  on  their  large 
size  and  strong  powers  of  flight,  so  that  they  can  easily  defend 
themselves  or  escape  from  birds  of  prey,  to  which  moreover  they 
are  not  much  exposed.  Consequently,  sexual  selection  has  not 
here  been  interfered  with  or  guided  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
No  doubt  with  birds  which  roam  over  the  open  ocean,  the  males 
and  females  could  find  each  other  much  more  easily,  when  made 
conspicuous  either  by  being  perfectly  white  or  intensely  black; 
so  that  these  colors  may  possibly  serve  the  same  end  as  the 
call-notes  oi  jcany  land-birds."    A  white  or  black  bird  when  It 

M  On  Larus,  Gavia,  and  Sterna,  see  MacfirtlUvray,  'Hist.  Brit.  Birds,* 
vol.  v.  pp.  515,  584,  626.  On  the  Anser  hyperboreus,  Aubudon,  'Ornlth. 
Biography.'  vol.  Iv.  p.  562.  On  the  Anastomus,  Mr.  BIyth,  in  'Ibis,' 
1S67,  •■>.  ITS. 

•  •*  It  may  be  noticed  that  with  vultures,  which  roam  far  and  wide 
high  in  the  air,  like  marine  birds  over  the  ocean,  three  or  four  species 
tira  .ilmost  wholly  or  largely  white,  and  that  many  others  are  black. 
5?o  that  here  again  conspicuous  colors  may  possibly  aid  tbp  sexes  in 
fludinir  each  other  during  the  brLCdlJig  seasiu. 
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discovers  aad  flies  down  to  a  carcass  floaticg;  an  the  sea  or  cast 
up  on  the  ^  beach,  will  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  will 
guide  other  birds  of  the  same  and  other  species,  to  the  prey;  but 
as  this  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Ilrat  finders,  the  individuals 
which  were  the  whitest  or  blackest  would  not  thus  procure  more 
lood  than  the  less  fitrongly  colored  individuals.  Hence  conspicu- 
ous colors  cannot  have  been  gradually  acquired  for  this  purpose 
through  natural  selection. 

As  sexual  selection  depends  on  so  fluctuating  an  element  as 
taste,  we  can  understand  how  it  la  that,  within  the  same  group 
of  birds  having  nearly  the  same  habits,  there  should  exist  white 
or  nearly  white,  as  well  lis  black,  or  nearly  black  species, — for 
instance,  both  white  and  black  cockatoos,  storks,  ibises,  swans, 
terns,  and  petrels.  Piebald  birds  likewise  sometimes  occur  in 
the  same  groups  together  with  black  and  white  species;  lor 
instance,  the  black-necked  swan,  certain  terns,  and  the  common 
magpie.  That  a  strong  contrast  in  color  is  agreeable  to  birds. 
we  may  conclude  by  looking  through  any  large  collection,  for 
the  sexes  often  differ  from  each  uther  in  the  male  having  the  pale 
parts  of  a  purer  white,  and  the  variously  colored  dark  parts  of 
still  darker  tints  than  the  female. 

It  would  even  appear  that  mere  novelty,  or  slight  changes  for 
the  sake  of  change,  have  sometimes  acted  on  female  birds  as  a 
charm,  like  changes  of  fashion  with  us.  Thus  the  males  of  some 
parrots  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  females, 
at  least  according  to  our  taste,  but  they  differ  in  such  points, 
as  in  having  a  rose-colored  collar  instead  of  "a  bright  emeraldine 
"narrow  green  collar;"  or  in  the  male  having  a  black  collar  In- 
stead of  "a  yellow  demi-collar  in  front,"  vtith  a  pale  roseate  in- 
stead of  a  plum-blue  head."  .A.s  so  many  male  birds  have  elon- 
gated tail-feathers  or  elongated  crests  for  their  chief  ornament, 
the  shortened  tall,  formerly  described  in  the  male  of  a  humming- 
bird, and  the  shortened  crest  of  the  male  goosander,  seem  like 
one  of  the  mauy  changes  of  fashion  which  we  admire  iu  our  own 
dresses. 

Some  members  of  the  heron  family  offer  a  still  more  curious 
case  of  novelty  in  coloring,  having,  as  it  appears,  been  appre- 
ciated for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  young  of  the  Ardea  asha  are 
white,  the  adults  being  dark  slate  colored;  and  not  only  the 
young  of  these  two  species,  as  well  as  of  some  other  members  of 
Buphus  coromaudu3  are  white,  this  color  changing  into  a  rich 
golden-buff  during  the  breeding-season.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
young  of  these  two  species,  as  well  as  of  some  other  membora  oC 


«  J<fo   JitCoh   on   llie  genuK  Talaeoiu  s.    'BIrJs  of  Iinlla.'    vol,    i.   u. 
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the  same  family,"*"  should  for  any  special  purpose,  have  been  ren- 
dered pure  white  and  thus  made  conspicuous  to  their  eheniiets; 
or  that  the  adults  of  one  oil  these  two  species  should  have  been 
specially  rendered  white  during  the  winter  in  a  country  which  is 
never  covered  with  snow.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  whiteness  has  been  gained  by  many  birds  as  a 
sexual  ornament.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  some  early 
progenitor  of  the  Ardea  asha  and  the  Buphus  acquired  a  white 
plumage  for  nuptial  purposes,  and  transmitted  this  color  to  their 
young;  so  that  the  young  and  the  old  became  white  like  certain 
existing  egrets;  and  that  the  whiteness  was  afterwards  retained 
by  the  young,  whilst  it  was  exchanged  by  the  adults  for  more 
strongly-pronounced  tints.  But  if  we  could  look  still  further  hack 
to  the  still  earlier  progenitors  of  these  two  species,  we  should 
probably  see  the  adults  dark-colored.  I  infer  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  from  the  analogy  of  many  other  birds,  which  are  dafk 
whilst  young,  and  when  adult  are  white;  and  more  especially 
from  the  case  of  the  Ardea  gularis,  the  colors  of  which  are  the 
reverse  of  those  of  A.  asha,  for  the  young  are  dark-color&d  and 
the  adults  white,  the  young  having  retained  a  former  state  of 
plumage.  It  appears  therefore  that,  during  a  long  line  of  descent, 
the  adult  progenitors  of  the  Ardea  asha,  the  Buphus,  and  of  some 
allies,  have  undergone  the  following  changes  olf  color:  first,  a 
dark  shade;  secondly,  pure  white;  and  thirdly,  owing  to  another 
change  of  fashion  (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  their  present  slaty, 
reddish,  or  golden-buff  tints.  These  successive  changes  are  in- 
telligible only  on  the  principle  of  novelty  having  been  admired  by 
birds  for  its  own  sake. 

Several  writers  have  objected  to  the  whole  theory  of  sexual 
selection,  by  assuming  that  with  animals  and  savages  the  taste 
of  the  female  for  certain  colors  or  other  ornaments  would  not 
remain  constant  for  many  generations;  that  first  one  color  and 
then  another  would  be  admired,  and  consequently  that  no  per- 
manent effect  could  be  produced.  We  may  admit  that  taste  in 
fluctuating,  but  it  is  not  quite  arbitrary.  It  depends  much  oil 
habit,  as  we  see  in  mankind;  and  we  may  infer  that  this  wonld 
hold  good  with  birds  and  other  animals.  Even  in  our  own  dress, 
the  general  character  lasts  long,  and  the  changes  are  to  a  certain 
extent  graduated.  Abundant  evidence  will  be  given  In  two  places 
in  a  future  chapter,  that  savages  of  many  races  have  admired  for 
many  generations  the  same  cicatrices  on  the  skin,  the  same  hlde- 

X  The  young  of  Ar^ea  riifesc^ps  a||4  A.  Qoeru!e»  of  the  U.  State* 
are  likewise  white,  the  adults  being  colored  in  accordance  with  th'elf 
specific  names.  Audubon  ('Ornith.  Biography,'  vol.  ill.  p.  416;  vol.  Iv. 
p.  58)  seems  rather  pleased  at  the  thought  that  this  remarkable  chaiiffe 
of  plumage  will  greatly  "disconcert  the  systematlsts." 
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OUBIF  perforated  lips,  uoBtrile.  or  ears,  diBloi'lcd  heads,  Ac;  and 
these  deformltieG  present  some  analogy  to  the  natural  oraaOieJitB 
oC  vfiriouB  anlmalti.  Nevertheless,  with  savages  sueh  fashidoB 
do  Qot  endure  for  ever,  6t  vfb  may  infer  from  the  differenees  In 
this  respect  between  allied  tribes  on  thfe  same  continent.  Bo 
again  the  ralserB  of  fafecy  anlm&la  certainly  have  admired  tor 
many  generations  and  still  admire  the  same  breeds;  they  earnest- 
ly deBire  fillght  changes,  whkih  are  considered  as  improvementa, 
but  any  great  or  sudden  change  la  looked  at  as  the  greatest  blem- 
ish. With  birds  in  a  state  of  nature  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  admire  an  entirely  new  style  of  coloration,  even 
if  great  and  sudden  variations  often  occurred,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  We  Itnow  that  dovecot  pigeons  do  not  willingly 
associate  with  the  variously  colored  fancy  breeds;  that  albino 
birds  do  not  commonly  get  partners  In  marriage;  and  that  the 
1)Iack  ravens  of  the  Feroe  Islands  chase  away  their  pieljald  breth- 
ren. But  this  dislike  of  a  sudden  change  would  not  preclude  tbeir 
appreciating  slight  changes,  any  more  than  it  does  In  the  case  of 
man.  Hence  with  respect  to  taste,  which  depends  on  many  ele- 
ments, but  partly  on  habit  and  partly  on  a  love  of  novelty,  there 
seems  no  improbability  in  animals  admiring  for  a  very  long  period 
the  same  general  style  of  ornamentation  or  other  attrac- 
tfons,  and  yet  appreciating  slight  changes  in  colors,  form,  or 
sound. 


h 


Sinnnwiry  of  the  Four  Chapters  on  Birt?*.— 'Most  male  birds  are 
highly  pugnaciouB  during  the  breeding-season,  and  some  possess 
weapons  adapted  for  fighting  with  their  rivals.  But  the  most 
pugnacious  and  the  best  armed  males  rarely  or  never  depend  for 
success  solely  on  their  power  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals, 
but  have  special  means  for  charming  the  female.  With  some  it 
is  the  power  of  song,  or  of  giving  forth  strange  oriea,  or  instru- 
mental music,  and  the  males  in  consequence  differ  from  the  fe- 
males in  their  vooal  organs,  or  In  the  structure  of  certain  feathers. 
From  the  ciirlously  dl^'erslfied  means  for  producing  various 
sounds,  we  gain  a  high  idea  of  the  Importance  of  this  means  of 
courtship.  Many  birds  endeavor  to  charm  the  females  by  love- 
dances  or  antics,  performed  on  the  ground  or  In  the  air,  and  some- 
times at  prepared  places.  Bnt  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  the 
most  brilliant  tints,  combs  and  wattlea,  beautiful  plumes,  elon- 
gated feathers,  top-knots,  and  so  forth,  are  by  far  the  eommoneat 
means.  In  some  cases  mere  novelty  appears  to  have  acted  as  a 
chartn.  The  ornaments  of  the  males  must  be  highly  important  to 
them,  for  they  have  l>eeh  acquired  in  not  a  few  cases  at  the  coat  of 
Increaaed  danger  from  enemies,  and  even  at  some  loss  of  power 
in  fighting  with  their  rlvala.  The  males  of  very  many  species 
do  not  assume  tbelr  ornamental  dress  until  tbey  arrlvt  at  DM- 
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tnrlty,  or  they  assume  it  only  during  the  bro^tHnff-seaaon,  of 

the  tints  then  become  more  vivid.  Certain  ornamental  appen- 
dages become  enlarged,  turgid,  and  brightly  colored  during  the 
act  of  eourtahip.  The  males  display  their  charma  with  elaborate 
care  and  to  the  best  effect;  and  thia  is  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  females.  The  courtship  is  sometimes  a  prolonged  aJTair,  and 
many  males  and  femalep  congregate  at  an  appointed  place.  To 
snppoee  that  the  females  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
males,  is  to  admit  that  their  splendid  dtcorations,  all  their  pomp 
and  display,  are  useless;  and  this  is  Incredible.  Blrd^  have  fine 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  in  some  few  instances  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  have  a  taste  for  the  beanliful.  Tiie  females, 
moreover,  are  hnown  ocr:isioiially  to  exhibit  a  marlceil  preference 
or  antipathy  for  certain  iutlividual  males. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  tlic  females  prefer,  or  are  unconscioudly 
excited  by  the  more  beautiful  uiales,  then  the  males  would  Blowly 
but  surely  be  rendered  more  and  more  attractive  Uirou.jh  spxual 
selection.  That  It  is  this  sex  which  has  been  chieily  modified, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  almost  every  genus  where 
the  EexcB  differ,  the  males  (iiffer  much  more  from  one  another 
than  do  tlie  females;  this  is  well  shown  in  certain  closely-allied 
representative  species,  in  which  the  females  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished, whilst  the  males  are  quite  distinct.  Birds  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture offer  individual  differences  which  would  amply  sufQce  for  the 
work  of  sexual  selection;  but  we  have  seen  that  they  occasionally 
present  more  strongly-marked  variations  which  recur  so  frequent- 
ly that  they  would  immediately  be  fixed,  if  they  served  to  allure 
the  female.  The  laws  of  variation  must  determine  the  nature  of  the 
iniJial  changes,  and  will  have  largely  inP.uenced  the  final  result. 
The  gradations,  which  may  be  observed  between  the  males  of 
allied  species,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  steps  through  which 
they  have  passed.  They  explain  also  in  the  most  interesting  man- 
ner how  certain  characters  have  originated,  such  as  the  indented 
ocelli  on  the  tail-feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  the  ball  and  socket 
ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant.  It  is  evident 
that  the  brilliant  colors,  top-knots,  fine  plumes,  &c.,  of  many 
male  birds  cannot  have  been  acquired  as  a  protection;  Indeed, 
they  sometimes  lead  to  danger.  That  they  are  not  due  to  the 
direct  and  definite  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  we  may  feel 
assured,  becauBe  the  females  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  yet  often  differ  from  the  males  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  changed  conditions  acting  during  a 
lengthened  period  have  in  some  cases  produced  a  definite  effect 
on  both  sexes,  ov  sometimes  on  one  sex  alone,  the  more  important 
result  will  have  been  an  increased  tendency  to  vary  or  to  present 
more  strongly  marked   individual  differences;    and  such  differ- 
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enc6B  will  have  afforded  an  excellent  ground-work  for  th«  actioa 
of  sexual  seleclion. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  irrespectively  of  selection,  appear  to 
have  determined  whether  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  for  producing  various  sounds,  and  for 
fighting  together,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  males  alone  or  to 
holh  sexes,  either  permanently,  or  periodically  durinp:  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Why  varioiis  characters  should  have  heen 
transmitted  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another,  is 
not  in  most  cases  known;  hut  the  period  of  variahility  seems 
often  to  have  been  the  determining  cause.  Whcm  the  two  sexes 
have  inherited  all  characters  in  common  they  necessarily  resemble 
each  other;  hut  as  the  successive  variations  may  be  differently 
transmitted,  every  possible  gradation  may  be  foirud,  even  within 
the  same  genus,  from  the  closest  similarity  to  the  widest  dis- 
similarity between  the  sexes.  With  many  closely-allied  species, 
following  nearly  the  same  habits  of  life,  the  males  have  come  to 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  through  the  action  of  sexual  selec- 
tion; whilst  Uie  females  have  come  to  differ  chiefly  from  partak- 
ing more  or  less  cf  the  characters  tnus  acquiied  by  the  males. 
The  elteets,  moreover,  of  the  definite  action  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  will  not  have  been  masked  in  the  females,  as  in  the  male?, 
by  the  accumulation  through  sexual  selection  of  strongly-pro- 
nounced colors  and  other  ornaments.  The  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  however  affected,  wiii  have  been  kept  at  each  successive 
period  nearly  uniform  by  the  free  intercrossing  of  many  individ- 
uals. 

With  species,  in  which,  the  sexes  differ  in  color,  it  is  possible 
or  probable  that  some  of  the  successive  variations  often  tended 
to  i^e  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes;  but  that  when  this  oc- 
vurred  the  females  were  prevented  from  acquiring  the  bright 
colors  of  the  males,  by  the  deslnicUon  which  they  suffered  dur- 
ing incubation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  possible  hy  natural 
selection  to  convert  one  form  of  transmission  into  another.  h?ut 
there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  In  rendering  a  female  dull- 
colored,  the  male  being  still  kept  bright-colored,  by  ihe  selection 
of  successive  variations,  which  were  from  the  (Irst  Jiaiited  in; 
their  transmission  to  the  same  sex.  Whether  the  females  of  many- 
species  have  actually  been  thus  modified,  must  at  present  remain 
doubtful.  When,  through  the  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of 
characters  to  both  sexes,  the  females  were  rendered  as  consiiluu- 
ously  colored  as  the  males,  their  instincts  appear  often  to  have 
been  modified  so  that  they  were  led  to  build  domed  or  concealed 
nests. 

In  one  small  and  curious  class  of  caaes  the  characters  and 
habits  uf  tlic  tv.u  sexe.s  hav^'  hwtx  Ci.siii'letoly  transposed,  for  the 
females  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vociferous  and  brightti  col- 
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ored  than  the  males.  They  have,  also,  become  ao  quarrelaome 
that  they  often  fSght  together  for  the  possession  of  the  males,  like 
the  males  of  other  pugnacious  species  for  the  posBesBion  of  the 
females.  If,  as  seems  probable,  such  females  habitually  drive 
away  their  rivals,  and  by  the  display  of  their  bright  colots  or 
other  charms  endeavor  to  attract  the  males,  we  can  understand 
how  it  Is  that  they  have  gradually  been  rendered,  by  sexual  eclee^ 
tlon  and  sexually-limited  iranamisBion,  more  beautiful  than  the 
males — the  latter  being  left  unmodified  or  only  slightly  modi- 
fled. 

Whenever  the  law  of  Inheritance  at  corresponding  ages  prevails, 
but  not  that  of  sexually-limited  transmission,  then  if  the  parent! 
vary  late  in  life — and  we  know  that  this  constantly  occurs  with 
oHr  poultry,  and  occasionally  with  other  birds — the  young  will  be 
left  unaffected,  whilst  the  adults  of  both  sexes  will  be  modiUed. 
Jf  both  these  laws  of  Inheritance  prevail  and  either  sex  varies 
late  in  life,  that  sex  alone  will  be  modified,  the  other  sex  and  the 
young  being  unaffected.  When  variations  in  brighLnesa  or  itt 
other  conspicuous  characters  occur  early  in  life,  as  no  doubt  often 
happens,  they  will  not  be  acted  on  through  sexual  aelectiffn  until 
the  period  of  reproduction  arrives;  consequently  if  dangerous  to 
the  young,  they  will  be  eliminated  through  natural  selection. 
Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  variations  arising  late  in 
life  have  so  often  been  preserved  lor  the  ornamentation  of  the 
males;  the  females  and  the  young  being  left  almost  unaffected,  and 
therefore  lil^e  each  other.  With  species  having  a  distinct  sUra- 
mer  and  winter  plumage,  the  males  of  which  either  resemble  or 
differ  from  the  females  during  both  seasons  or  during  the  summer 
alone,  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  resemblance  between  the  young 
and  the  old  are  exceedingly  complex;  and  this  complexity  ap- 
parently depends  on  characters,  first  acquired  by  the  males,  being 
transmitted  in  various  ways  and  degrees,  aa  limited  by  age,  sex, 
and  season. 

As  the  ymnig  of  so  many  species  have  been  but  little  modiiied 
in  color  and  iu  other  ornaments,  we  aie  enabled  to  form  some 
Judgment  wiih  reepoct  to  the  plumage  of  their  early  progenitorB; 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  beauty  of  our  existing  species,  if  we 
look  to  the  whole  class,  has  been  largely  increased  since  that 
period,  of  which  the  Immature  plumage  gives  us  an  indirect  reo 
6Td.  Many  birds,  especially  those  which  live  much  on  the  ground, 
have  undoubtedly  been  obscurely  colored  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion. In  Some  Instances  the  upper  exposed  surface  of  the  plumage 
has  been  thus  colored  in  both  sexes,  whilst  the  lower  surface  in 
the  males  alone  has  been  variously  ornamented  through  sexual 
selection.  Finally,  from  the  facta  given  in  thege  four  cbaptefa, 
we  hiny  confhide  that  weHponn  for  battle,  organs  fi>r  producing 
souhd,  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  bright  and  conspii  iiout;  colora. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
SECONDARY  SEXUAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MAMMALS. 

The  law  of  battle— Special  weapons,  confined  to  the  males — Cause  of 
absence  of  weapons  in  the  female — Weapons  common  to  both  sexes, 
yet  primarily  acquired  by  the  male— Other  uses  of  such  weapons— 
Their  high  importance— Greater  size  of  the  male— Means  of  defense 
—On  the  preference  shown  by  either  sex  In  the  pairing  of  quadru- 
peds. 

With  mammals  the  male  appears  to  win  the  female  much  more 
through  the  law  of  battle  than  through  the  display  of  his 
charms.  The  most  timid  animals,  not  provided  with  any  special* 
weapons  for  fighting,  engage  in  desperate  conflicts  during  the 
season  of  love.  Two  male  hares  have  been  seen  to  fight  together 
until  one  was  killed;  male  moles  often  fight,  and  sometimes 
with  fatal  results;  male  squirrels  engage  in  frequent  contests, 
"and  often  wound  each  other  severely;"  as  do  male  beavers,  so 
that  "hardly  a  skin  is  without  scars."^  I  observed  the  same  fact 
with  the  hides  of  the  guanacoes  in  Patagonia;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion several  were  so  absorbed  in  fighting  that  they  fearlessly 
rushed  close  by  me.  Livingstone  speaks  of  the  males  of  the 
many  animals  in  Southern  Africa  as  almost  invariably  showing 
the  scars  received  in  former  contests. 

The  law  of  battle  prevails  with  aquatic  as  with  terrestrial  mam- 
mals. It  is  notorious  how  desperately  male  seals  fight,  both  with 
their  teeth  and  claws,  during  the  breeding-season;  and  their 
hides  are  likewise  often  covered  with  scars.  Male  sperm-whales 
are  very  Jealous  at  this  season;  and  in  their  battles  'they  often 
"lock  their  jaws  together,  and  turn  on  their  sides  and  twist 
"about;"  so  that  their  lower  jaws  often  become  distorted.* 

1  See  Waterton's  account  of  two  hares  flghting,  'Zoologist,'  vol.  !. 
1843,  p.  211.  On  moles,  Bell,  'Hist,  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  1st  edit,  p. 
lOO.  On  squirrels,  Audubon  and  Bachman,  'Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of 
N.  America,'  1846,  p.  269.  On  beavers,  Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  in  'Journal  of 
Lin.  Soc.  Zoolog.'  vol.  x.  1869,  p.  362. 

2  On  the  battles  of  seals,  see  Capt.  C.  Abbott  In  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc.' 
J868,  p.  191;  also  Mr.  R.  Brown,  ibid.  186S,  p.  436;  also-L.  Lloyd,  'Gkune 
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All  male  animals  w5i!rh  are  furnipheil  uUli  sperial  weapons 
for  fighting,  are  well  known  to  engage  in  fierce  battles.  The  cour- 
age and  the  desperate  conflicts  of  stags  have  often  been  de3CTibe<i: 
their  skeletons  have  been,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  worio,  wlin 
the  horns  inextricably  locked  together,  showing  how  miserably 
the  victor  and  vanquished  had  perished.'  No  animal  in  the  world 
is  so  dangerous  as  an  elephant  in  must.  Lord  Tani<ei'vii]e  ha.> 
given  me  a  graphic  description  of  the  battles  between  the  wild 
hulls  in  Chillinghara  Park,  the  descendants,  degenerated  in  size 
but  not  in  courage,  of  the  gigantic  Bos  priralgeniiia.  tn  ISGl  sev- 
eral contended  for  mastery;  and  it  was  observed  that  two  of  the 
younger  bulls  attacked  in  conceit  the  oiii  leader  of  the  herd, 
overthrew  and  disabled  him,  so  that  he  was  believed  by  the 
keepers  to  be  lying  mortally  wounded  in  ;■;  neighboring  wood. 
But  a  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  young  bulls  approached  the 
wood  alone;  and  then  the  "monarch  of  the  chase,"  who  had  been 
lashing  himself  up  for  vengeance,  came  out  and,  in  a  short  l^me, 
killed  his  antagonist.  He  then  quietly  joined  the  herd,  and  long 
held  undisputed  sway.  Admii-ai  Sir  J,  B.  Suiivnn  informs  me 
that,  when  he  lived  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  he  imported  a  yoimg 
English  Btaiiion,  which  frcqucnied  the  hills  near  Port  William 
with  eight  mares.  On  these  hills  there  were  two  wild  stallions, 
each  with  a  emal]  trbop  of  mares;  "and  it  is  certain  that  these 
"stallions  would  never  have  approached  each  other  without  fight- 
"ing.  Both  had  tried  singly  to  fight  the  English  hoi-ae  and  drive 
"away  his  maree,  but  had  failed.  One  day  they  came  in  together 
"and  attacked  him.  This  was  seen  by  the  capitan  who  had  charge 
"of  the  horses,  and  who,  on  riding  to  the  spot,  found  one  of  the 
"two  stallions  engaged  with  the  English  horse,  whilst  the  other 
"was  driving  away  the  mares,  and  had  already  separated  four  from 
"the  rest.  The  capitan  settled  the  matter  by  driving  the  whole 
"party  Into  the  corral,  for  the  wild  stallions  would  not  leave  the 
"mares." 

Male  animals  w^htch  are  provided  with  efficient  cutting  or  tear- 
ing teeth  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  such  as  the  carnivora, 
insectivora,  and  rodents,  are  seldom  furnished  with  weapons 
especially  adapted  for  flghtiag  with  their  rivals.  The  case  is 
very  different  with  the  males  of  many  other  animals.  We  see 
this  in  the  horns  of  stags  and  of  certain  kinds  of  antelopes  in 


Birds  of  Swefl^n.*  1867,  p.  412;  also  Pennant.    On  the  Bi>erin-wbale,  see 
Mr.  J.  U.  Tliomiwson.  In  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc.'  1867.  p.  24B. 

*  See  Serope  ("Art  of  Deer-staJking,'  p.  17)  ou  the  locking'  of  the 
horiiB  with  the  Cervus  elaphus.  R  chaiclson,  in  'Fauna  Bor.  Ameri- 
cana,*  lSs29,  p.  252,  says  that  the  wapiti,  nioose,  and  rein-deer  hare 
been  found  thus  locked  together.  Sir  A.  Smith  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  skeletons  of  two  gnua  in  the  aame  cpndltion. 
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which  the  females  are  hornless.  With  many  animals  the  canint 
teeth  In  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  or  in  both,  are  much  lkr|;er  in  the 
males  than  in  the  females,  or  are  absent  in  the  latter,  with  t^ 
exception  sometimes  of  a  hidden  rudiment.  Certain  antelopey, 
the  musk-deer,  camel,  horse,  boar,  various  apes,  seals,  and  the 
walrus,  offer  instances.  In  the  females  of  the  walrus  the.  tusks 
are  sometimes  quite  absent.*  In  the  male  elephant  of  InUia  and 
in  the  male  dugong"  the  upper  incisors  form  offensive  weapons. 
In  the  male  narwhal  the  left  canine  alone  is  developed  into  the 
well-known,  spirally-twisted,  so-called  horn,  which  is  sometimes 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length.  It  is  believed  that  the  males  use* 
these  horns  for  fighting  together;  for  "an  unbroken  one  can  rarely 
"be  got  and  occasionally  one  may  be  found  with  the  point  of 
"another  jammed  into  the  broken  place."'  The  tooth  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  head  in  the  male  cousists  of  a  rudiment  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  which  is  embedded  in  the  jaw;  but  some- 
times, though  rarely,  both  are  equally  developed  on  the  two  sides. 
In  the  female  both  are  always  rudimentary.  The  male  cachalot 
has  a  larger  head  than  that  of  the  female,  and  it  no  doubt  aids  him 
in  his  aquatic  battles.  Lastly,  the  adult  male  omithorhynchus  is 
provided  with  a  remarkable  apparatus,  namely  a  spur  on  the  fore- 
leg, closely  resembling  the  poison-fang  of  a  venomous  snake;  but 
according  to  Harting,  the  secretion  from  the  gland  is  not  polBon- 
ous  and  on  the  leg  of  the  female  there  is  a  hollow,  apparently  for 
the  reception  of  the  spur.^ 

When  the  males  are  provided  with  weapons  which  in  the  fe- 
males are  absent,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  theee  eerve 
for  fighting  with  other  males;  and  that  they  were  acquired 
through  sexual  selection,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  male  sex 
alone.  It  is  not  probable,  at  least  in  most  cases,  that  the  females 
have  been  prevented  from  acquiring  such  weapons,  on  account  of 
their  being  useless,  superfluous,  or  in  some  way  injurious.  On 
the  contrary,  as  they  are  often  used  by  the  males  for  various 
purposes,  more  especially  as  a  defense  against  their  enemies,  it 

*  Mr.  Lunont  ('SelutoilB  with  the  Seo-Horses,'  1861,  t>.  i<S)  iafs  thai 
a  good  tusk  of  the  male  walrus  weighs  4  pounds,  and  is  lohger  than 
tba^  of  the  female,  which  weig}i«  about  3  pounds,  The  males  are 
described  as  fighting  ferociously.  On  the  occasional  absence  of  the 
tusks  In  the  female,  see  Mr.  R.  Brown,  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc.'  1868,  p.  4a. 

•  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vetebrates,'  vol.  Hi.  p.  288. 

«  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  'Proc.  2ool.  floo.'  1889,  p.  553.  Bee  Prof.  Turner 
in  Journal  of  'Anat.  and  Phys.'  1872,  p.  76,  on  the  hoAioIoglcal  nattire  o 
these  tusks.  Also  Mr.  J,  W.  Clarke  oh  tvfo  tusks  being  develbpM  f. 
the  males  111  'Proo.  ZOOlog.  Soc.'  1871,  p.  42. 

»  Owroti  on  the  oaohalot  and  Omlthorhynchus,  Ibid.  V61.  111.  i>P.  W8, 
G41.  Harting  is  quoted  by  t»r.  Z«ut*veen  In  the  Tniteh  thtaslat  oi 
tMs  work,  vol  U,  p.  ^, 
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la  a  ^urpriei^g  fact  tbat  they  are  so  poorly  developed,  or  quite 
abseot  In  tbc  females  of  so  many  animals.  With  female  deer 
the  developmoat  during  each  recurrent  season  of  great  branching 
horns,  and  with  female  elephanta  the  development  of  Immense 
tuskB,  would  be  a  great  waste  of  vital  power,  supposing  that  they 
were  of  no  uBe  to  the  females.  Consequently,  they  would  have 
tended  to  be  eliminated  in  the  female  through  natural  selection; 
that  is,  if  the  successive  variations  were  limited  In  their  transmia- 
sion  to  the  female  sex,  for  otherwise  the  weapons  of  the  males 
would  have  beeh  injuriously  affected,  and  this  would  have  been  a 
greater  evi).  Qn  the  whoje^  and  from  the  conaideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  various  weapons  dif- 
fer in  the  two  sexes,  thitj  has  generally  depended  oq.  the  kind  cf 
transmission  which  has  prevailed. 

As  the  reindeer  is  the  one  apeeieg  in  the  whole  family  of  Deer, 
in  which  the  female  la  furnished  with  horns,  though  they  are  some- 
what smaller,  thinner,  and  less  branched  than  in  the  male,  it  might 
natut'ally  be  thought  that,  at  least  in  tbia  case,  they  must  be  of 
aome  special  servioe  to  her.  The  female  retains  her  horna  from 
the  time  when  they  are  fully  developed,  namely,  in  September, 
throughout  the  winter  until  April  or  May,  when  she  brings  forth 
her  young.  Mr.  Crotch  made  particular  emjulrleg  for  me  in  Noi*- 
way,  and  It  appears  that  the  femaleB  at  this  season  conce^vl  them- 
selves for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  bring  forth  their  young, 
and  then  reappear,  generally  hornless.  In  Novia  Bcotla  however,  as 
I  hear  from  Mr.  H.  Reeks,  the  female  sometimes  retains  her  horna 
longer.  The  male  on  the  other  hand  casta  his  horns  much  earlier, 
towards  the  end  of  November.  As  both  sexes  have  the  same  re- 
quirements and  follow  the  same  habits  of  life,  and  as  the  male  is 
destitute  of  hornE  during  the  winter,  it  is  Improbable  that  they 
can  be  of  any  special  service  to  the  female  during  this  season, 
which  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  time  during  which  she  is 
horned.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  she  can  have  Inherited  horna 
from  some  ancient  progenitor  of  the  family  of  deer,  for.  from  the 
fact  of  the  females  of  so  many  species  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
not  having  liorns,  we  may  concluil©  thtit  this  was  the  primordial 
character  of  the  group.' 

The  horns  of  the  reindeer  are  developed  at  ft  moat  unusually 
early  age;  but  what  the  cause  of  this  may  be  la  not  knowh.  The 
effect  has  apparently  been  the  transference  of  the  horns  to  both 
sexes.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  horns  are  always  tranamttted 
through  the  female,  and  that  she  has  a  latent  capacity  for  their  de- 

•  On  thft  structure  and  shedding  of  the  horns  of  the  reindeer,  Hoff- 
herg,  'AmoenttatPH  Acad.'  vol,  Iv.  1788.  p.  149.  See  Richardson,  'Fauna 
Uor,  Americana,"  p.  241.  In  regard  to  the  American  variety  or  species; 
also  Major  \V.  Rosa  King,  'The  Sporlsmun  In  Canada,'  1886,  p.  80. 
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velopment.  as  we  see  in  old  or  diseased  females.*  Moreover  the  fe- 
males of  some  other  species  of  deer  exhibit,  either  normally  or 
occasionally,  rudiments  of  horns;  thus  the  female  of  Cerrulus  mos- 
chatus  has  "bristly  tufts,  ending  in  a  knob,  instead  of  a  horn;" 
and  "in  most  specimens  of  the  female  wapiti  (Cervus  canadensis) 
"there  is  a  sharp  bony  protuberance  in  the  place  of  the  horn.'"* 
From  these  several  considerations  we  may  conclude  that  the  pos- 
session of  fairly  well-developed  horns  by  the  female  reindeer,  is 
due  to  the  males  having  first  acquired  them  as  weapons  for  fight- 
ing with  other  males;  and  secondarily  to  their  development  from 
some  unknown  cause  at  an  unusually  early  age  in  the  males,  and 
their  consequent  transference  to  both  sexes. 

Turning  to  the  sheath-horned  ruminants:  with  antelopes  a 
graduated  series  can  be  formed,  beginning  with  species,  the  fe- 
males of  which  are  completely  destitute  of  horns — passing  on  to 
those  which  have  horns  so  small  as  to  be  amost  rudimentary,  (as 
with  the  Antilocapra  americana,  in  which  species  they  are  present 
in  only  one  out  of  four  or  five  females") — ^to  those  which  have 
fairly  developed  horns,  but  manifestly  smaller  and  thinner  than 
in  the  male  and  sometimes  of  a  different  shape,'"* — and  ending 
with  those  In  which  both  sexes  have  horns  of  equal  size.  As  with 
the  reindeier,  so  with  antelopes  there  exists,  as  previously  shown, 
a  relation  between  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  horns 
and  their  transmission  to  one  or  both  sexes{  it  is  there-^ 
fore  probable  that  their  presence  or  absence  in  the 
females  of  some  species,  and  their  more  or  less  perfect 
condition  in  the  females  of  other  species,  depends,  not 
on  their  being  of  any  special  use,  but  simply  in  inheritance. 
It  accords  with  this  view  that  even  in  the  same  restricted  gentis 
both  sexes  of  some  species,  and  the  males  alone  of  others,  are. 
thus  provided.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the 
females  of  Antllope  bezoartica  are  normally  destitute  of  horns. 


»  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hllalre,  'Essais  de  Zoolog.  Generale,'  1841,  p. 
613.  Other  masculine  characters,  besides  the  horns,  are  sometimes 
similarly  transferred  to  the  female;  thus  Mr.  Boner,  In  spealcing-  of  an 
old  female  chamois  ('Chamois  Hunting  in  the  Mountains  of  Ba- 
varia,' 1860,  2nd  edit.  p.  36a),  says,  "not  only  was  the  head  very  male- 
"looking,  but  along  the  back  there  was  a  ridge  of  long  kalr,  usually 
"to  be  found  only  in  bucks." 

»  On  the  Cervulus,  Dr.  Gray,  'Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,'  part.  iii.  p.  220.  On  the  Cervus  canadensis  or  wapiti,  see 
Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  'Ottawa  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,*  May,  1868,  p.  9. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Canfield,  for  this  information,  see  also  his 
j)aper  In  'Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1866,  p.  105. 

«  For  instance  the  horns  of  the  female  Ant.  euchore  resemble  thorn 
of  a  distinct  species,  viz.  the  Ant.  dorcas  var.  Corine,  gee  Desmarest, 
'Mammalogic,'  p.  i55.  » 
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Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  no  less  thaa  three  females  thus  furnished;  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  old  or  diseased. 

In  all  the  wild  species  of  goats  and  sheep  the  horns  are  larger 
in  the  male  than  In  the  female,  and  are  sometimes  quite  absent  In 
the  latter.'^  In  several  domestic  breeds  of  these  two  animals,  the 
males  alone  are  furnished  with  horns;  and  in  some  breeds,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  sheep  of  North  Wales,  though  both  sexes  are 
properly  horned,  the  ewes  are  very  liable  to  be  hornless.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  trustworthy  witness,  who  purposely  inspected 
a  flock  of  these  same  sheep  during  the  lambing  season,  that  the 
horns  at  birth  are  generally  more  fully  developed  in  the  male 
than  the  female.  Mr.  J.  Peel  crossed  his  Lonk  sheep,  both  sexes 
of  w^ich  always  bear  horns,  with  hornless  Leicesters  and  hornless 
Shropshire  Downs;  and  the  result  was  that  the  male  offspring  had 
their  horns  considerably  reduced,  whilst  the  females  were  wholly 
destitute  of  them.  These  several  facts  indicate  that,  with  sheep, 
the  horna  are  a  much  less  firmly  fixed  character  in  the  females 
than  in  the  males;  and  this  leads  us  to  look  at  the  horns  as 
properly  of  masculiiie  origin. 

With  the  adult  musk-ox  (Ovibos  nioschatus)  the  horns  of  the 
male  are  larger  than  those  of  the  femnle,  and  in  the  latter  the 
bases  do  not  touch."  In  regard  to  ordinary  cattle  Mr.  Blyth  re- 
marks: "In  most  of  the  wild  bovine  animals  the  horns  are  botH 
"longer  and  thicker  in  the  bull  than  in  the  cow,  and  in  the  eow- 
"hanteng  (Bos  sondalcus)  the  horns  are  remarkably  small,  and 
"inclined  much  backwards.  In  the  domestic  races  of  cattle,  both 
"of  the  humped  and  humpless  types,  the  horns  are  short  and  thick 
"In  the  bull,  longer  and  more  slender  in  the  cow  and  ox;  and  in 
"the  Indian  buffalo,  they  are  shorter  and  thicker  in  the  bull, 
"longer  and  more  slender  in  the  cow.  In  the  wild  gaour  (B. 
"gaurus)  the  horns  are  mostly  both  longer  and  thicker  in  the 
"bull  than  in  the  cow.""  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  also  Informs  me  that 
a  fossil  skull,  believed  to  be  that  of  the  female  Bos  etruscus,  has 
been  found  In  the  Val  d'Arno,  which  is  wholly  without  horns.  In 
the  Rhinoceros  simue,  as  I  may  add,  the  horns  of  the  female  are 
generally  longer  but  less  powerful  than  in  the  male;  and  in  some 
other  species  of  rhinoceros  they  are  said  to  be  shorter  In  the  fe- 
male.'* From  these  various  facts  we  may  infer  as  probable  that 
horns  of  all  kinds,  even  when  they  are  equally  developed  in  the 
two  sexes,  were  primarily  acquired  by  the  male  In  order  to  con- 


"  CSray,  'Catalogue  Maoam.  Brit,  Mus.'  part  131.  1852,  p.  160. 
1*  Bichardson,  'Fauna  Eor.  Americana,'  p.  278. 
»•  'Land  and  Waler,'  1867,  p.  346. 

i«  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  'Zoology  of  S.  Africa,'  pL  xlx.   Owen,  'Anatomy 
of  VertebrateB,'  vol.  lU.'p.  624. 
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quer  other  males,  and  have  been  transferred  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  the  female. 

The  effects  of  castration  deserve  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  this 
same  point.  Stags  after  the  operation  never  renew  their  horns. 
The  male  reindeer,  however,  must  be  excepted,  as  after  castration 
he  does  renew  them.  This  fact  as  well  as  the  possession  of  horns  by 
both  sexes,  seem  at  first  to  prove  that  the  horns  in  this  species  do 
not  constitute  a  sexual  character; '■  but  as  they  are  developed  at 
a  very  early  age,  before  the  sexes  differ  in  constitution,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  be  unaffected  by  castration,  even  if 
they  were  aboriginally  acquired  by  the  male.  With  sheep  both 
sexes  properly  bear  horns;  and  I  am  informed  that  with  Welsh 
sheep  the  horns  of  the  males  are  considerably  reduced  by  castra* 
tion;  but  the  degree  depends  much  on  the  age  at  which  the  opera- 
tion is  performed,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  other  animals. 
Merino  rams  have  large  horns,  whilst  the  ewes  "generally  speak- 
"ing  are  without  horns;"  and  in  this  breed  castration  seems  to  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  greater  effect,  so  that  if  performed  at  an  early 
age  the  horns  "remain  almost  undeveloped.""  On  the  Guine* 
coast  there  is  a  breed  in  which  the  females  never  bear  horns,  and, 
as  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  informs  me,  the  rams  after  castration  are 
quite  destitute  of  them.  With  cattle,  the  horns  of  the  males  are 
much  altered  by  castration;  for  instead  of  being  short  and  thick, 
they  become  longer  than  those  of  the  cow,  but  otherwise  resemble 
them.  The  Antilope  bezoartica  offers  a  somewhat  analogous  case: 
the  males  have  long  straight  spiral  horns,  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  directed  backwards;  the  females  occasionally  bear 
horns,  but  these  when  present  are  of  a  very  different  shape,  for 
they  are  not  spiral,  and  spreading  widely,  bend  round  with  th« 
points  forwards.  Now  it  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  cas- 
trated male,  as  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me,  the  horns  are  of  the  same 
peculiar  shape  as  in  the  female,  but  longer  and  thicker.  If  w« 
may  judge  from  analogy,  the  female  probably  shows  us,  in  these 
two  cases  of  cattle  and  the  antelope,  the  former  condition  of  the 
horns  in  some  early  progenitor  of  each  species.  But  why  castra- 
tion should  lead  to  the  reappearance  of  an  early  condition  of  the 
horns  cannot  be  explained  with  any  certainty.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  probable,  that  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  in  the  offspring,  caused  by  a  cross  between 

"  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Seidlitz,  'Die  Darwlnsche  Theorle,'  1871, 
p.  47. 

»  I  am  much  obliged  to  Prof.  Victor  Carus,  for  having  made  in- 
quiries for  me  In  Saxony  on  this  subject.  H.  von  Nathuslus  ('Vleh- 
zucht,'  1872.  p.  64)  says  that  the  horns  of  sheep  castrated  at  an  early 
p«rlod,  either  altogether  disappear  or  remain  as  mere  rudiments;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  refers  to  merinos  or  to  ordinary  breeds. 
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two  distinct  Kuepies  or  races,  often  leatla  to  the  reappearance  or 
long-loBt  characters;''  so  here,  the  diatiirbaiicc  iu  the  constitution 
of  the  individual,  resulting  from  castration,  produces  the  same 
effect. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  in  the  dillerent  species  or  races,  differ 
according  to  sex,  nearly  as  do  the  horns  of  ruminants.  In  India 
and  Malacca  the  males  alone  are  provided  with  weli-developed 
tusks.  The  elephant  of  Ceylon  Is  considered  hy  most  naturalists 
as  a  diBtinct  race,  but  by  -lOme  as  a  distinct  species,  and  here  "not 
"one  in  a  hundred  is  found  with  tusks,  the  few  that  poasess  them 
"l>eing  exclusively  males."'^  The  African  elephant  is  undoubtedly 
distinct,  and  the  female  has  large  well-developed  tusks,  though 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  male. 

These  differences  in  the  tusks  of  the  several  races  and  BpecSeR 
of  elephants — the  great  variability  of  the  horns  of  deer,  as  notably 
in  the  wild  reindeer— the  occasional  presence  of  liorns  in  the  fe- 
male Antilope  bezoartica,  and  their  frequent  absence  in  the  female 
vi  Antilocapra  americana — the  presence  of  two  tusks  in  some  few 
fiiale  narwhals — the  complete  absence  of  tusks  in  some  female 
v.'almsea — are  all  instances  of  the  extreme  variability  of  secondary 
sexual  characters,  and  of  their  liability  to  differ  In  closely-allied 
terms . 

Although  tusks  and  horns  appear  in  all  cases  to  have  been  pri- 
marily developed  as  sexual  weapcns,  they  often  serve  other  pur- 
poses. The  elephant  uses  his  tusks  in  attacking  the  tiger;  ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  he  scores  the  trunks  of  trees  until  they  can  be- 
thrown  down  easily,  and  he  likewise  thus  extracts  the  farinaceous 
cores  of  palms;  in  Africa  he  often  uses  one  tusk,  always  the  same, 
to  probe  the  ground  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it  will  bear  his 
weight.  The  common  bull  defends  the  herd  with  his  horns;  and  the 
elk  in  Sweden  has  been  known,  according  to^  Lloyd,  to  stxike  a  wolf 
dead  with  a  single  blow  of  his  great  horns.  Many  similar  facta 
could  he  given.  One  of  the  most  curious  secondary  uses  to  which 
the  horns  of  an  animal  may  be  occasionally  put,  is  that  observed 
by  Captain  Hutton'-'  with  the  wild  goat  (Capra  aegagrus)  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  as  it  is  also  said,  with  the  ibex,  namely,  that  when 
the  male  accidentally  falls  from  a  height  he  bends  Inwards  hia 
liead,  and  by  alighting  on  hia  massive  horns  breaks  the  shock. 
The  female  cannot  thus  use  her  horns,  which  are  smaller,  but  from 

I  ,.....,...„.......„■...„... ..„„...„. 
that  this  is  the  case,  in  my  'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Pomestlcalion,"  vol.  II.,  1S68.  pp.  39-47. 
"'  Sir  J.  Emersoa  Tennent,  'Ceylon,'  1S59,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.    For  Malacca, 
Journal  ot  Indian  Arcliipelago,'  vol.  iv.  p.  357. 
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her  more  quiet  disposition  slie  does  not  need  this  strange  kind  ot 
shield  so  much. 

Each  male  animal  uses  his  weapons  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 
The  common  ram  makes  a  charge  and  butts  with  such  force  with 
the  bases  of  his  horns,  that  I  have  seen  a  powerful  man  knocked 
over  like  a  child.  Goats  and  certain  species  of  sheep,  for  in- 
stance the  Ovis  cycloceros  of  Afghanistan,^"  rear  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  then  not  only  butt,  but  "make  a  cut  down  and  a  jerk  up. 
"with  the  ribbed  front  of  their  scimitar-shaped  horn,  as  with  a 
"saber.  When  the  O.  cycloceros  attacked  a  large  domestic  ram, 
"who  was  a  noted  bruiser,  he  conquered  him  by  the  sheer  novelty 
"of  his  mode  of  fighting,  always  closing  at  once  with  his  adver- 
"sary,  and  catching  him  across  the  face  and  nose  with  a  sharp 
"drawing  jerk  of  the  head,  and  then  bounding  out  of  the  way  be- 
"fore  the  blow  could  be  returned."  In  Pembrokeshire  a  male  goat, 
the  master  of  a  flock  which  during  several  generations  had  run 
wild,  was  known  to  have  killed  several  males  in  single  combat; 
this  goat  possessed  enormous  horns,  measuring  thirty-nine  inches 
in  a  straight  line  from  tip  to  tip.  The  common  bull,  as  every  one 
knows,  gores  and  tosses  his  opponent;  but  the  Italian  butCalo  is 
said  never  to  use  his  horns,  he  gives  a  tremendous  blow  with  his 
convex  forehead,  and  then  tramples  on  his  fallen  enemy  with  his 
knees — an  instinct  which  the  common  bull  does  not  possess.''* 
Hence  a  dog  who  pins  a  buffalo  by  the  nose  is  immediately  crush- 
ed. We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  Italian  butCalo  has  been 
long  domesticated,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
wild  parent-form  had  similar  horns.  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me 
that  when  a  female  Cape  buffalo  (Bubalus  caffer)  was  turned  into 
an  enclosure  with  a  bull  of  the  same  species,  she  attacked  him,  and 
he  in  return  pushed  her  about  with  great  violence.  But  it  was 
manifest  to  Mr.  Bartlett  that,  had  not  the  bull  shown  dignified 
forbearance,  he  could  easily  have  killed  her  by  a  single  lateral 
thrust  with  his  immense  horns.  The  giraffe  uses  his  short  hair- 
covered  horns,  which  are  rather  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  in  a  curious  manner;  for,  with  his  long  neck,  he  swings  his 
head  to  either  side,  almost  upside  down,  with  such  force,  that  I 
have  seen  a  hard  plank  deeply  indented  by  a  single  blow. 

With  antelopes  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  can 
possibly  use  their  curiously-shaped  horns;  thus  the  spring-boc 
(Ant.  euchore)  has  rather  short  upright  horns,  with  the  sharp 
points  bent  inwards  almost  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  face  each 

•  *«Mr.  Blyth,  in  'Land  and  Water,'  March,  1867,  p.  134,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Capt.  Hutton  and  others.  For  the  wild  Pembrokeshire 
Koata,  see  the  'Field,'  1869,  p.  150. 

»M.  E.  M.  Bailly,  'Sur  I'usage  des  Cornea,'  &c.,  'Annal.  des  So. 
J^aX.'  torn.  il.  1824,  p.  369. 
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otber;  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  know  how. they  are  used^  but  sug- 
gesJa  that  they  would  inflict  a  feartul  wound  down  each  side  of  the 

•  face  of  an  antagonist.  The  slightly-curved  horns  of  the  Oryx 
Teucoryx  (fig.  03)  are  directed  backwards,  and  are  of  such  length 
that  their  points  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  back,  over  wMch 
they  extend  in  almost  parallel  lines.  Thus  they  seem  singularly 
ill-fitted  for  flighting;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me  that  when  twfj 
of  these  animals  prepare  for  battle,  they  kneel  down,  with  their 
heads  between  their  fore  logs,  and  in  this  attitude  the  horns  stand 
nearly  parallel  and  close  to  the  ground,  with  the  points  directed 
forwards  and  a  little  upwards.  The  combatants  then  gradually 
approach  each  other,  and  each  endeavors  to  get  the  upturned 
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I        Plgr.  63.    Oryx  leucoryx,  male  (from  the  Knowsley  Menagerie). 

points  under  the  body  of  the  other;  if  one  succeeds  in  doing  this, 
he  suddenly  springB  up,  throwing  up  his  head  at  the  same  time, 
and  can  thus  wound  or  perhaps  even  transfix  hia  antagonist.  Both 
animals  always  kneel  down,  so  as  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  this  maneuver.  It  has  been  recorded  that  one  of  these 
antelopes  has  used  his  horns  with  effect  even  against  a  lion;  yet 
from  being  forced  to  place  his  head  between  the  fore-legs  In.  order 
to  bring  the  points  of  the  horna  forward,  he  would  generally  be 
under  a  great  disadvantage  when  attacked  by  any  other  animal. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  the  horns  have  been  modified 
into  their  present  great  length  and  peculiar  position,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  beasts  of  prey.  We  caB  however  see  that,  as  soon  as 
some  ancient  male  progenitor  of  the  Oryx  acquired  moderately 
long  horns,  directed  a  little  backwards,  he  would  be  compelled.  In 
his  battles  with  rival  males,  to  bend  his  head  somewhat  inwards 
or  downwards,  as  is  now  done  by  certain  stags;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  have  acquired  the  habit  of  at  first  occa- 
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sionally  and  afterwards  of  regularly  kneeling  down.  In  tbis  eaM 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  males  which  possessed  the  longest 
horns  would  have  had  a  great  advantage  over  others  with  shorter 
horns;  and  then  the  horns  would  gradually  have  been  rendered 
longer  and  longer,  through  sexual  selection,  until  they  acquired 
their  present  extraordinary  length  and  position. 

With  stags  of  many  kinds  the  branches  of  the  horns  offer  a 
curious  case  of  difficulty;  for  certainly  a  single  straight  point 
would  inflict  a  much  more  serious  wound  than  several  diverging 
ones.  In  Sir  Philip  Egerton's  museum  there  is  a  horn  of  the  red- 
deer  (Cervus  elaphus),  thirty  inches  in  length,  with  "not  fewer 
"than  fifteen  snags  or  branches;"  and  at  Moritzburg  there  is  still 
preserved  a  pair  of  antlers  of  a  red-deer,  shot  in  1699  by  Fred- 
erick I.,  one  of  which  bears  the  astonishing  number  of  thirty- 
three  branches  and  the  other  twenty-seven,  making  altogether 
sixty  branches.  Richardson  figures  a  pair  of  antlers  of  the  wild 
reindeer  with  twenty-nine  points."*  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  horns  are  branched,  and  more  especially  from  deer  being 
known  occasionally  to  fight  together  by  kicking  with  their  fore- 
feet,-* M.  Bailly  actually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  their  horns 
are  more  injurious  than  useful  to  them?  But  this  author  over- 
looks the  pitched  battles  between  rival  males.  As  I  felt  much 
perplexed  about  the  use  or  advantage  of  the  branches,  I  applied 
to  Mr.  McNeill  of  Colonsay,  who  has  long  and  carefully  observed 
the  habits  of  red-deer,  and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  never  seen 
some  of  the  branches  brought  into  use,  but  that  the  brow  antlers, 
from  inclining  downwards,  are  a  great  protection  to  the  forehead, 
and  their  points  are  likewise  used  in  attack.  Sir  Philip  Egerton 
also  informs  me  both  as  to  red-deer  and  fallow-deer  that,  in  fight- 
ing, they  suddenly  dash  together,  and  getting  their  horns  fixed 
againet  each  other's  bodies,  a  desperate  struggle  ensues.  When 
one  is  at  last  forced  to  yield  and  turn  round,  the  victor  endeavors 
to  plunge  his  brow  antlers  into  his  defeated  foe.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  upper  branches  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  for  pushing 
'and  fencing.  Nevertheless  in  some  species  the  upper  branches 
are  used  as  weapons  of  offense;  when  a  man  was  attacked  by  a 
wapiti  deer  (Cervus  canadensis)  in  Judge  Caton's  park  in  Ottawa, 


**On  the  horns  of  red-deer,  Owen,  'British  Fossil  Mammals.'  1848, 
p.  478;  Richardson  on  the  horns  of  the  reindeer,  'Fauna  Bor.  Ameri- 
cana,' 1829,  p.  240.  I  am  Indebted  to  Prof.  Victor  Carus,  for  the  Moritc- 
burg  case. 

»  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton  ('Ottawa  Acad,  of  Nat.  Science,'  May,  18G8.  p.  9), 
says  that  the  American  deer  flgrht  with  their  fore-feet,  after  "the 
"question  of  superiority  has  been  once  settled  and  acknowledgred  In 
"thiB  herd."  Bailly,  'Sur  I'usage  des  Comes,'  'Ann^iles  des  Sc.  Nat' 
torn,  ii.  1824.  p,  m. 
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by  this  procedure  gradually  drove  the  party  of  rescuers  backwftrds, 
to  a  distance  of  150  or  200  feet;  and  the  attacked  man  was  killed.** 

Although  the  horns  of  stags  are  efficient  weapons,  there  can, 
I  think  be  no  doubt  that  a  single  jpoint  would  have  been  much 
more  dangerous  than  a  branched  antler;  and  Judge  Caton,  who 
has  had  large  experience  with  deer,  fully  concurs  in  this  conclu- 
sion. Nor  do  the  branching  horns,  though  highly  important  as 
a  means  of  defense  against  rival  stags,  appear  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  interlocked. 
The  suspicion  has  therefore  crossed  my  mind  that  they  may  serve 
in  part  as  ornaments.  That  the  branched  antlers  of  stags  as  well 
as  the  elegant  lyrated  horns  of  certain  antelopes,  with  their 
graceful  double  curvature,  (fig.  64),  are  ornamental  in  our  eyes, 
no  one  will  dispute.  If  then,  the  horns,  like  the  splendid  accoutre- 
ments of  the  knights  of  old,  add  to  the  noble  appearance  of  stagrs 
and  antelopes,  they  may  have  been  modified  partly  for  this  pur- 
pose, though  mainly  for  actual  service  in  battle;  but  I  have  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  belief. 

.An  interesting  case  has  lately  been  published,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  horns  of  a  deer  in  one  district  in  the  United  States 
are  now  being  modified  through  sexual  and  natural  selection.  A 
writer  in  an  excellent  American  JournaF  says,  that  he  has  hunted 
for  the  last  twenty-one  years  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  the 
Cervus  virginianus  abounds.  About  fourteen  years  ago  he  first 
heard  of  spike-horn  bucks.  These  became  from  year  to  year  more 
common;  about  five  years  ago  he  shot  one,  and  afterwards  an- 
other, and  now  they  are  frequisntly  killed.  "The  spike-horn  dif- 
"fers  greatly  from  the  common  antler  of  the  C.  virginianus.  It  con- 
"sists  of  a  single  spike,  more  slender  than  the  antler,  and  scarcely 
"half  so  long,  projecting  forward  from  the  brow,  and  terminating 
"in  a  very  sharp  point.  It  gives  a  considerable  advantage  to  its  pos- 
"sessor  over  the  common  buck.  Besides  enabling  him  to  run  more 
"swiftly  through  the  thick  woods  and  underbrush  (every  hunter 
"knows  that  does  and  yearling  bucks  run  much  more  rapidly  than 
"the  large  bucks  when  armed  with  their  cumbrous  antlers),  the 
"spike-horn  is  a  more  effective  weapon  than  the  common  antler. 
"With  this  advantage  the  spike-horn  bucks  are  gaining  upon  the 
"common  bucks,  and  may,  in  time,  entirely  supersede  them  in  the 
"Adirondacks.  Undoubtedly  the  first  spike-horn  buck  was  merely 
"an  accidental  freak  of  nature.  But  his  spike-horns  gave  him  an 
"advantage,  and  enabled  him  to  propagate  his  peculiarity.  His 
"descendants  having  a  like  advantage,  have  propagated  the  pe- 
"culiarity  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  till  they  are  slowly 

» See  a  most  Interestingr  account  in  the  Appendix  to  Hon.  J.  D, 
Caton's  paper,  as  above  quoted. 
"  'The  American  Naturalist,'  Dec.  1869,  p.  652. 
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''crowding  the  aatlered  deer  from  the  region  they  inhabit."  A 
critic  has  well  objected  to  this  account  by  asking,  why,  if  the 
simple  horns  are  now  so  advantageous,  were  the  branched  antlers 
of  the  parent-form  ever  developed^  To  this  1  can  only  answer 
by  remarMng,  that  a  new  mode  of  attack  with  new  weapons  might 
be  a  great  advantage,  as  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Ovis  cycloceros. 
who  thus  conquered  a  domestic  ram  famous  for  his  fighting  power. 
Though  the  branched  antlers  of  a  stag  are  well  adapted  for  fight- 
ing with  his  rivals,  and  though  It  might  he  an  advantage  to  the 
prong-horned  variety  slowly  to  acquire  long  and  branched  horns, 
if  he  had  to  ilght  only  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  branched  horns  would  be  the  best  fitted  for 
conquering  a  foe  differently  armed.  In  the  foregoing  case  of  the 
Oryx  ieucoryx,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  victory  would  rest 
with  an  antelope  having  short  horns,  and  who  therefore  did  not 
need  to  kneel  down,  though  an  oryx  might  profit  by  having  still 
longer  horns,  if  he  fought  only  with  his  proper  rivals. 

Male  quadrupeds,  which  are  furnished  with  tusks,  use  them  in 
various  ways,  ns  in  the  case  of  horns.  The  boar  strikes  laterally 
and  upwards;  the  musk-deer  downwards  with  serious  effect.^  The 
walrus,  though  having  so  short  a  neck  and  so  unwieldy  a  body, 
"can  strike  either  upwards,  or  downwards,  or  sideways,  with 
"equal  dexterity."*  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Dr.  Falconer,  that 
the  Indian  elephant  fights  in  a  difEerent  manner  according  to  the 
position  and  curvature  of  his  tusks.  When  they  are  directed  for- 
wards and  upwards  he  is  able  to  fling  a  tiger  tg  a  great  distance- 
it  is  said  to  even  thirty  feet;  when  they  are  short  and  turned  down- 
wards be  endeavors  suddenly  to  pin  the  tiger  to  the  ground  and, 
in  consequence,  is  dangerous  to  the  rider,  who  is  liable  to  be 
jerked  off  the  howdah.'" 

Very  few  male  quadrupeds  possess  weapons  of  two  distinct 
kinds  specially  adapted  for  lighting  with  rival  males.  The  male 
muntjac-deer  (Cervulus),  however,  offers  an  exception,  as  he  Is 
provided  with  honis  and  exserted  canine  teeth.  But  we  may  inter 
from  what  follows  that  one  form  of  weapon  has  often  been  re- 
placed in  the  course  of  ages  by  another.  With  ruminants  the  de- 
velopment ol  horns  generally  stands  in  an  inverse  relation  with 
that  of  even  moderately  developed  canine  teeth.  Thus  camels, 
guanacoes,  chevrotains,  and  musk-deer,  are  hornless,  and  they 
have  efficient  canines;  these  teeth  being  "always  of  smaller  size 
"in  the  females  than  In  the  males."  The  Camel  Idas  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  true  canine,  a  pair  of  canine-shaped  incisors  in 


*  PallaB,  'Splclleela  Zoolo&lca.*  fasc.  xlIL  ITO.  p.  18. 
*•  Laniont,  'Seasons  with  the  Sea-Horses,'  1861,  p.  141. 
>"  See,  also.  Corso  ('Phlloaopli.  Transact.'  1799,  p.  212)  on  the  manner 
In  which  the  short-tusked  Mooknah  variety  attacks  other  elephants. 
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their  upper  jaws.*^  Male  deer  and  antelopes,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  horns,  and  they  rarely  have  canine  teeth;  and  these,  when 
present,  are  always  of  small  size,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  of  any  service  in  their  battles.  In  Antilope  montana 
they  exist  only  as  rudiments  in  the  young  male,  disappearing  as 
he  grows  old;  and  they  are  absent  in  the  female  at  all  ages;  but 
the  females  of  certain  other  antelopes  and  of  certain  deer  have 
been  known  occasionally  to  exhibit  rudiments  of  these  teeth." 
Stallions  have  small  canine  teeth,  which  are  either  quite  absent  or 
rudimentary  in  the  mare;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  used  in 
fighting,  for  stallions  bite  with  their  incisors,  and  do  not  open 
their  mouths  wide  like  camels  and  guanacoes.  Whenever  the 
adult  male  possesses  canines,  now  inefficient,  whilst  the  female  has 
either  none  or  mere  rudiments,  we  may  conclude  that  the  early 
male  progenitor  of  the  species  was  provided  with  efficient  canines, 
which  have  been  partially  transferred  to  the  females.  The  re- 
duction of  these  teeth  in  the  males  seems  to  have  followed  from 
some  change  in  their  manner  of  fighting,  often  (but  not  in  the 
horse)  caused  by  the  development  of  new  weapons. 

Tusks  and  horns  are  manifestly  of  high  importance  to  their 
possessors,  for  their  development  consumes  much  organized  mat- 
ter. A  single  tusk  of  the  Asiatic  elephant — pne  of  the  extinct 
woolly  species — and  of  the  African  elephant,  have  been  known  to 
weigh  respectively  150,  160,  and  180  pounds;  and  even  greater 
weights  have  been  given  by  some  authors.*"  With  dfeer,  in  whldi 
the  horns  are  periodically  renewed,  the  drain  on  the  constitution 
must  be  greater;  the  horns,  for  instance,  of  the  moose  weigh  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  those  of  the  extinct  Irish  elk  from  sixty 
to  seventy  pounds — the  skull  of  the  latter  weighing  on  an  average 
only  five  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Although  the  horns  are  not  pe- 
riodically renewed  in  sheep,  yet  their  development,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  agriculturists,  entails  a  sensible  loss  to  the  breeder. 
Stags,  moreover,  in  escaping  from  beasts  of  prey  are  loaded  with 
an  additional  weight  for  the  race,  and  are  greatly  retarded  in 
passing  through  a  woody  country.  The  moose,  for  instance,  with 
horns  extending  five  and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  although  so 

»  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  ill.  p.  349. 

»>  See  Ruppell  (in  'Proc.  Zoolos.  Soc.'  Jan.  12,  1836.  p.  3)  on  the  canines 
in  deer  and  antelopes,  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Martin  on  a  female  Ameri- 
can deer.  See,  also.  Falconer  CPalaeont.  Memoirs  and  Notes,'  voL  L 
1868,  p.  576)  on  canines  in  an  adult  female  deer.  In  old  males  of  the 
musk-deer  the  canines  (Pallas,  'Spic.  Zoolog.'  fasc.  xili.  1779,  p.  18) 
sometimes  grow  to  the  length  of  three  inches,  whilst  In  old  females 
a  rudiment  projects  scarcely  half  an  inch  above  the  gums. 

»  Emerson  Tennent,  'Ceylon,'  1859,  vol.  11.  p.  275;  Owen,  'British  Pos- 
lil  Mammals.'  1846,  p.  246. 
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skillful  in  iheir  use  that  he  will  not  touch  oi"  break  a  twig  when 
walking  quietly,  cannot  act  ao  dexteroualy  whilst  rushing  away 
from  a  pack  of  wolves.  "During  his  progress  he  holds  his  nose 
"up  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  liorizontally  hack;  and  In  this  atti- 
"tude  cannot  see  the  ground  distinctly."'^  The  tips  of  the  horns  o£ 
the  great  Irish  elk  were  actually  eight  feet  apart!  Whilst  the 
horns  are  covered  with  velvet,  which  lasts  with  the  red-deer  for 
about  twelve  weeks,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  blow;  so 
that  in  Germany  the  Ftags  at  this  time  somewhat  change  their 
habits,  and  avoiding  dense  forests,  frequent  young  woods  and 
low  thickets."*  These  facts  remind  us  that  male  birds  have  ac- 
quired ornamental  plumes  at  the  cost  of  retarded  flight,  and  otiier 
ornaments  at  the  cost  of  some  loss  of  power  in  their  battles  with 
rival  males. 

With  mammals,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  Bexes  differ  In 
size,  the  males  are  almost  always  larger  and  stronger.  I  am  In- 
formed by  Mr.  Gould,  that  this  holds  good  in  a  marked  manner 
with  the  marsupials  of  Australia,  the  males  of  which  appear  to 
continue  growing  until  an  unusually  late  age.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary case  ia  that  of  one  of  the  seals  (Callorhinus  urslnus), 
a  full-grown  female  weighing  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  full-grown 
male."  Dr.  Gill  remarks  that  it  is  with  the  polygamous  seals,  the 
males  of  which  are  well  known  to  fight  savagely  together,  that 
the  sexes  differ  much  in  size;  the  monogamous  species  diflfering 
hut  little.  Whales  also  afford  evidence  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  pugnacity  of  the  males  and  their  large  size  compared 
with  that  of  the  female;  the  males  of  the  right- whales  do  not 
fight  together,  and  they  are  not  larger,  but  rather  smaller,  than 
their  females;  on  the  other  hand,  male  sperm-whales  fight  much 
together,  and  their  bodies  are  "often  fonnd  scarred  with  the  im- 
"print  of  their  rival's  teeth,"  and  they  are  double  the  size  of  the 
females.  The  greater  strength  of  the  male,  as  Hunter  long  ago 
remarked."  is  invariably  displayed  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  brought  into  action  in  fighting  with  rival  males— for 
instance,  in  the  massive  neck  of  the  bull.    Male  quadrupeds  are 
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"  Richardson.  'Fauna  Bor.  Americana/  on  the  moose,  Alces  pal- 
luala,  pp.  236,  237;  on  the  expanse  of  the  borns,  'Land  and  Water.' 
18C9,  p.  143.  See,  also,  Owen,  "British  Fossil  Mammals,'  on  the  Irish 
elk,  pp.  447,  455. 

»  'Foreat  Creatures.'  by  C.  Boner,  1861.  p.  60. 

*  See  the  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  'Bull.  Mua, 
Comp.  Zoolog.  of  Cambridge,  United  States,'  vol.  U.  No.  1,  p.  S2.  The 
weights  were  ascertained  by  a  careful  observxr,  Capt.  Bryant.  Dr. 
Gtll  In  'Tlie  American  Naturalist,"  Jan.  ISTl,  Prof.  Shaler  on  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sexes  of  whales,  'American  Naturalist,'  Jan.  1S73. 

*"'   Animal  Economy,'  p,  45. 
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also  more  courageous  and  pugnacious  than  the  females.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  characters  have  been  gained,  partly 
through  sexual  selection,  owing  to  a  long  series  of  victories  by 
the  stronger  and  more  courageous  males  over  the  weaker,  and 
partly  through  the  inherited  «ffect8  of  use.  It  is  probable  that 
the  successive  variations  in  strength,  size,  and  courage,  whether 
due  to  mere  variability  or  to  the  effects  of  use,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  which  male  quadrupeds  have  acquired  these  characteristic 
qualities,  occurred  rather  late  in  life,  and  were  consequently  to  a 
large  extent  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  same  sex. 

From  these  considerations  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  Scotch  deerhound,  the  sexes  of  which  differ  more  in 
size  than  those  of  any  other  breed  (though  bloodhounds  differ 
considerably),  or  than  in  any  wild  canine  species  known  to  me. 
Accordingly,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Cupples,  well-known  for  his  suc- 
cess with  this  breed,  who  has  weighed  and  measured  many  of 
his  own  dogs,  and  who  has  with  great  kindness  collected  for  me 
the  following  facts  from  various  sources.  Fine  male  dogs,  meas- 
ured at  the  shoulder,  range  from  28  inches,  which  is  low,  to  33, 
or  even  34  inches  in  height;  and  in  weight  from  80  pounds,  which 
is  light,  to  120  pounds,  or  even  more.  The  females  range  In 
height  from  23  to  27,  or  even  to  28  inches;  and  in  weight  from 
50  to  70,  or  even  80  pounds."  Mr.  Cupples  concludes  that  from 
95  to  100  pounds  for  the  male,  and  70  for  the  female,  would  be  a 
safe  average;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  formerly  both 
sexes  attained  a  greater  weight.  Mr.  Cupples  has  weighed  pup- 
pies when  a  fortnight  old;  in  one  litter  the  average  weight  of 
four  males  exceeded  that  of  two  females  by  six  and  a  half  ounces; 
in  another  litter  the  average  weight  of  four  males  exceeded  that 
of  one  female  by  less  than  one  ounce;  the  same  males  when 
three  weeks  old,  exceeded  the  female  by  seven  and  a  half  ounces, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  by  nearly  fourteen  ounces.  Mr. 
Wright  of  Yeldersley  House,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cupples,  says:  "1 
"have  taken  notes  on  the  sizes  and  weights  of  puppies  of  many 
"litters,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  dog-puppies  as  a  rule 
"differ  very  little  from  bitches  till  they  arrive  at  about  five  or  six 
"months  old;  and  then  the  dogs  begin  to  increase,  gaining  upon 
"the  bitches  both  in  weight  and  size.  At  birth,  and  for  several 
"weeks  afterwards,  a  bitch-puppy  will  occasionally  be  larger  than 
"any  of  the  dogs,  but  they  are  invariably  beaten  by  them  later." 

SB  See,  also,  Bichardson's  'Manual  on  the  Dog:,'  p.  59.  Much  valuable 
Information  on  the  Scottish  deer-hound  Is  given  by  Mr.  McNeill,  who 
first  called  attention  to  the  inequality  in  size  between  the  sexes.  In 
Scrope's  'Art  of  Deer  Stalking.'  I  hope  that  Mr.  Cupples  will  keep 
to  his  intention  of  publishing  a  full  account  and  history  of  this 
famous  breed. 
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Mr.  McNeill,  of  Colonsay,  concludes  that  "the  malca  do  noL  at- 
"tain  their  full  growth  till  over  two  years  old,  though  the  te- 
"malea  attain  it  sooner."  According  to  Mr.  Cupples'  experience, 
male  dogs  go  on  growing  in  stature  till  they  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  old,  and  in  weight  till  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  months  old;  whilst  t!ie  females  cease  increasing  in  stature 
at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  and  in  weight 
at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months.  From  these  various 
statementa  it  is  clear  that  the  fuH  difference  in  size  between  the 
male  and  female  Scotch  deerhound  is  not  acquired  until  rather 
late  in  life.  The  males  almost  exclusively  are  uaed  for  coursing, 
for,  as  Mr.  McNeill  informs  me,  the  females  bave  not  aufflcient 
strength  and  weight  to  pull  down  a  full-grown  deer.  From  the 
names  used  in  old  legends,  it  appears,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Cup- 
pies,  that,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  the  males  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, the  females  tieing 
mentioned  only  as  the  moth- 
ers of  famous  dogs.  Hence, 
during  many  generations,  it 
is  the  male  which  has  been 
chiefly  tested  for  strength, 
size,  speed,  and  courage,  and 
the  best  will  have  been  bred 
from.  As,  however,  the  males 
do  not  attain  their  full  dimen- 
Biona  until  rather  late  in  life, 
they  will  have  tended,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  often 
indicated,  to  transmit  their 
charactera  to  their  male  off- 
spring alone;  and  thus  the 
great  inequality  in  size  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  the  Scotch  deerhounds  may  probably  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  males  of  some  few  quadrupeds  possess  organs  or  parts 
developed  solely  as  a  means  of  defense  against  the  attacks  of 
other  males.  Some  kinds  of  deer  use,  as  we  have  seen,  the  upper 
branches  of  their  horns  chiefly  or  exclusively  for  defending  them- 
selves' and  the  Oryx  antelope,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
feuces  most  skillfully  with  bis  long,  gently  curved  horns;  but 
these  are  liicewise  used  as  organs  of  offense.  The  same  observer 
remarks  that  rhinoceroses  in  fighting,  parry  each  other's  sidelong 
blows  with  their  horns,  which  clatter  loudly  together,  as  do  the 
tusks  of  boars.  Although  wild  boars  fight  desperately,  they  sel- 
dom, according  to  Brehm,  receive  fatal  wounds,  as  the  blows  fall 
on  each  other's  tusks,  or  on  the  layer  of  gristly  Bkin  covering  the 
shoulder,  called  by  the  German  hunters,  the  shield;  and  here 
Si 


Pig.  65.    Head  of  Common  wUd  boar, 
in  prime  of  life  (from  .Brehm). 
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we  have  a  part,  specially  modllled  for  defenEc.  With  boai'B  lA 
the  prime  of  lite  (see  fig.  G5>  the  tusks  In  tlie  lower  jaw  are  used 
for  fighting,  but  they  become  in  old  age.  as  Brehm  states,  so  much 
curved  inwards  and  upwards  over  the  snont,  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  used  in  this  way.  They  may,  however,  atill  eerve,  and 
even  more  effectively,  as  a  means  of  defense,    In  compensation 


FifiT.  66.    Skull  of  I  he  Babirusa  Pig  (Cioni  %V.illact!'s  "ilalay  Archi- 
pelago). 

for  the  lass  of  the  lower  tusks  as  weapons  of  of[ense,  those  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  always  project  a  Jlttle  laterally,  increase  In 
old  age  BO  much  in  length  and  eiirve  so  much  upwards,  that  they 
can  be  used  for  attack.  Nevertheless,  an  old  boar  is  not  so  dan- 
gerous to  man  as  one  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years."" 

In  the  full-grown  male  Babirusa  pig  of  Celebes  (fig.  66).  the 
lower  tusks  are  formidable  weapons,  like  those  of  the  European 
boar  in  the  prime  of  life,  whilst  the  upper  tusks  are  so  long 
and  have  their  points  so  much  curved  inwards,  sometimes  even 
touching  the  forehead,  that  they  are  utterly  useless  as  weapons 
of  attack.    They  more  nearly  resemble  horns  than  teeth,  and 


•Brehm,  Thlerleben,'  B.  H.  s.  729-732. 
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are  so  manifestly  useless  as  teeth,  Unit  the  animal  was  formerly 
flupposed  to  rest  his  head  by  hooking  them  oa  to  a  branch! 
Their  convex  surfaces,  however,  if  the  head  were  held  a  little 
laterally,  would  serve  as  an  excellent  guard;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
It  iB  that  in  old  anim.xlB  they  "are  generally  hroken  off,  as  if  hy 
"fighting."*"  Here,  then,  we  have  the  curious  case  of  the  upper 
tuBkB  of  the  BabiruBa  regularly  assuming  during  the  prime  of 
life,  a  structure  which  apparently  renders  them  fitted  only  for 
defense;  whilst  in  the  European  boar  the  lower  tusks  assume  in 
a  less  degree  and  only  during  old  age,  nearly  the  same  form,  and 
then  serve  in  like  manner  solely  for  defense. 


I 


Fig,  67.  Head  of  femaJe  ELhLopian  wart-hog,  from  "Proc.  Zool.  Soc.' 
lS(i&,  showing  tho  same  characters  a.s  the  male,  though  on  a  re* 
duced  scale. 

N,  B.  When  the  engraving  was  first  made,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  It  represented  the  male. 

In  the  wart-hog  (Phacochoerua  cethiopicus,  flg.  C7)  the  tusks  la 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  male  curve  upwards  during  the  prime  of 
life  and  from  being  pointed  serve  as  formidable  T^reapons.  The 
tusks  la  the  lower  jaw  are  sharper  than  those  in  the  tipper,  but 
from  their  shortness  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  can  be 
used  as  weapons  of  attack.  They  must,  however,  greatly  strength- 
en those  In  the  upper  jaw,  from  being  ground  bo  as  to  fit  closely 
against  their  baaea.  Neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower  tusks  ap- 
pear to  have  been  specially  modified  to  act  as  guards,  though 
no  doubt  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  used  for  this  purpose. 


i 


*"  See  Mr.  WaJlace's  IntereBtttig  account  of  this  animal,  'The  Malay 
Archlpelaffo,'  18S&.  vol.  t.  p.  4S& 
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But  the  wart-hog  Is  not  destitute  of  other  special  means  of  pro* 
tection,  for  it  has,  on  each  side  of  the  face,  beneath  the  eyes,  a 
rather  stiff,  yet  flexible,  cartilaginous,  oblong  pad  (fig.  67),  which 
projects  two  or  three  inches  outwards;  and  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  myself,  when  viewing  the  living  animal,  that  these 
pads,  when  struck  from  beneath  by  the  tusks  of  an  opponent, 
would  be  turned  upwards,  and  would  thus  admirably  protect  the 
somewhat  prominent  eyes.  I  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  that  these  boars  when  fighting  stand  directly  face  to 
face. 

Lastly,  the  African  riv^r-hog  (Potomochoerus  penicillatus)  has 
a  hard  cartilaginous  knob  on  each  side  of  the  face  beneath  the 
eyes,  which  answers  to  the  flexible  pad  of  the  wart-hog;  it  has 
also  two  bony  prominences  on  the  upper  jaw  above  the  nostrils. 
A  boar  of  this  species  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  recently  broke 
into  the  cage  of  the  wart-hog.  They  fought  all  night  long,  and 
were  found  in  the  morning  much  (exhausted,  but  not  seriously 
wounded.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  showing  the  purpose  of  the 
above-described  projections  and  excrescences,  that  the^se  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  were  scored  and  abraded  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Although  the  males  of  so  many  members  of  the  pig  family  are 
provided  with  weapons,  and  as  we  have  just  seen  with  means,  of 
defense,  these  weapons  seem  to  have  been  acquired  within  a 
rather  late  geological  period.  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  specifies^  sev- 
eral miocene  species,  in  none  of  which  do  the  tusks  appear  to 
have  been  largely  developed  in  the  males;  and  Prof.  Rutimeyer 
was  formerly  struck  with  this  same  fact. 

The  mane  of  the  lion  forms  a  good  defense  against  the  attacks 
of  rival  lions,  the  one  danger  to  which  he  is  liable;  for  the 
males,  as  Sir  A.  Smith  informs  me,  engage  in  terrible  battles, 
and  a  young  lion  dares  not  approach  an  old  one.  In  1857  a 
tiger  at  Bromwich  broke  into  the  cage  of  a  lion  and  a  fearful 
scene  ensued:  "the  lion's  mane  saved  his  neck  and  head  from 
"being  much  injured,  but  the  tiger  at  last  succeeded  in  ripping 
"up  his  bedly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead."**  The  broad 
ruff  round  the  throat  and  chin  of  the  Canadian  Ijoix  (Fells 
canadensis)  is  much  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  but 
whether  it  serves  as  a  defense  I  do  not  know.  Male  seals  are 
well  known  to  fight  desperately  together,  and  the  males  of  cer- 
tain kinds  (Otaria  jubata)**  have  great  manes,  whilst  the  females 
have  small  ones  or  none.    The  male  baboon  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

« 'Attl  della  Soc.  Itallana  dl  Sc.  Nat.*  1873,  vol.  xv.  fasc.  Iv. 
42  "£^Q  Times,'  Nov.  10th,  1857.    In  regard  to  the  Canada  lynx,  see 
Audubon  and  Bachman,  'Quadrupeds  of  N.  America,;  1846,  p.  39. 
«Dr.  Murle,  on  Otaria,  'Proc.  Zoologr.  Soc*  1869,  p.  109.    Mr.  J.  >. 
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Hope  (Cyuocephalua  porcarius)  has  a  much  Ionge^  mane  and 
larger  cantne  teeth  than  the  female;  and  the  mane  probably 
serves  as  a  protection,  for  on  aslcing  the  keepers  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  without  giving  them  any  clue  to  my'  object, 
whether  any  of  the  monkeys  especially  altacited  each  other  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  I  was  answered  that  this  was  not  the  caae, 
except  with  the  above  baboon.  In  the  Hnmadryas  baboon,  Ehren- 
berg  compares  tbe  mane  of  the  adult  male  to  that  of  a  young 
lion,  whilst  in  the  young  of  l)oth  sexes  and  in  the  female  the 
mane  is  almost  absent. 

It  appeared  to  me  probable  that  tbe  immense  wooTly  mane  of 
the  male  American  bison,  which  reaches  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  is  much  more  developed  in  the  males  than  in  the  females, 
served  as  a  protection  to  them  in  their  terrible  battles;  but  an 
experienced  hunter  told  Judge  Caton  that  he  had  never  observed 
anything  which  favored  tbia  belief.  The  stallion  has  a  thicker 
and  fuller  mane  than  the  mare;  and  I  have  made  particular 
inquiries  of  two  great  trainers  and  breeders,  who  have  liad  charge 
of  many  entire  horses,  and  am  assured  that  they  "invariably 
"endeavor  to  seize  one  another  by  the  neck."  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  when  the  hair 
on  the  neck  serves  as  a  defense,  that  it  was  originally  developed 
for  this  purpose,  though  this  is  probable  in  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  the  lion.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  McNeill  that  the  long  hairs 
on  the  throat  of  the  titag  (Cervus  elaphus)  serve  as  a  great  pro- 
tection to  him  when  hunted,  for  the  dogs  generally  endeavor  to 
seize  him  by  the  throat;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  these  hairs 
were  specially  developed  for  ttiis  purpose;  otherwise  the  young 
and  the  females  would  have  been  equally  protected. 

Choice  in  Paidng  by  either  Sex  of  Qitadmpeds.  — Before  de- 
scribing in  the  next  chapter,  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
voice,  odors  emitted,  and  ornaments,  it  >'ill  be  convenient  here 
to  consider  whether  the  sexes  exert  any  choice  in  their  unions. 
Does  the  female  prefer  any  particular  male,  either  before  or 
after  the  males  may  have  fought  together  for  supremacy;  or 
does  the  male,  when  not  a  polygamist,  select  any  particular  fe- 
male? The  general  impreaaion  amongst  breeders  seems  to  be 
that  the  male  accepts  any  female;  and  this  owing  to  his  eager- 
ness, is,  in  most  cases,  probably  the  truth.  Whether  the  female 
as  a  general  rule  indifterently  accepts  any  male  is  much  more 
doubtful.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  on  Birds,  a  considerable 
"body  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  was  advanced,  showing  tbat 


Allen,  in  the  paper  above  quotM  (p.  75),  doubts  wbether  the  hair, 
which  Is  long'er  on  the  neek  In  the  male  than  in  tht»  female,  deserves 
to  be  called  a  mane. 
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the  female  selects  her  partner;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  anom- 
aly if  female  quadrupeds,  which  stand  higher  in  the  scale  and 
have  higher  mental  powers,  did  not  generally,  or  at  least  often, 
exert  some  choice.  The  female  could  in  most  cases  escape.  It 
wooed  by  a  male  that  did  not  please  or  excite  her;  and  when  pur- 
sued by  several  males,  as  commonly  occurs,  she  would  often  have 
the  opportunity,  whilst  they  were  fighting  together,  of  escaping 
with  some  one  male,  or  at  least  of  temporarily  pairing  with  him. 
This  latter  contingency  has  often  been  observed  in  Scotland 
with  female  red-deer,  as  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton 
and  others/* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  much  should  be  known  about  fe- 
male quadrupeds  in  a  state  of  nature  making  any  choice  in  their 
marriage  unions.  The  following  curious  details  on  the  courtship 
of  one  of  the  eared  seals  (Callorhinus  ursihus)  are  given*  on 
the  authority  of  Capt.  Bryant,  who  had  ample  opportunities  for 
observation.  He  says,  "Many  of  the  females  on  their  arrival  at 
"the  island  where  they  breed  appear  desirous  of  returning  to 
"some  particular  male,  and  frequently  climb  the  outlying  rocks 
"to  overlook  the  rookeries,  calling  out  and  listening  as  if  for  a 
"familiar  voice.  Then  changing  to  another  place  they  do  the 
"same  again.  ...  As  soon  as  a  female  reaches  the  shore,  the 
"nearest  male  goes  down  to  meet  her,  making  meanwhile  a  noise 
"like  the  clucking  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens.  He  bows  to  her  and 
"coaxes  her  until  he  gets  between  her  and  the  water  so  that  she 
"cannot  escape  him.  Then  his  manner  changes,  and  with  a 
"harsh  growl  he  drives  her  to  a  place  in  his  harem.  This  con- 
"tinues  until  the  lower  row  of  harems  is  nearly  full.  Then  the 
"males  higher  up  select  the  time  when  their  more  fortunate 
"neighbors  are  off  their  guard  to  steal  their  wives.  This  they 
"do  by  taking  them  in  their  mouths  and  lifting  them  over  the 
"heads  of  the  other  females,  and  carefully  placing  them  in  their 
"own  harem,  carrying  them  as  cats  do  their  kittens.  Those  still 
"higher  up  pursue  the  same  method  until  the  whole  space  is  occu- 
"pied.  Frequently  a  struggle  ensues  between  two  males  for  the 
"possession  of  the  same  female,  and  both  seizing  her  at  once 
"pull  her  in  two  or  terribly  lacerate  her  with  their  teeth.  When 
"the  space  is  all  filled,  the  old  male  walks  around  complacently 
"reviewing  his  family,  scolding  those  who  crowd  or  disturb  the 

**  Mr.  Boner,  in  his  excellent  description  of  the  habits  of  the  red- 
deer  in  Germany  ('Forest  Creatures,*  1861,  p.  81)  says,  "while  the  stag 
"is  defending  his  rights  against  one  intruder,  another  invades  the 
■■'sanctuary  of  his  liarem,  and  carries  oft  trophy  after  trophy."  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  occurs  with  seals,  see  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  ibid.  p.  lOQk 

«"  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  'Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoolog.  of  Cambridge^  United 
States.'  vol.  11.  No.  l.  p.  W. 
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"others,  and  fiercely  driTing  off  all  Intruders.  This  surveillance 
"always  keeps  him  actively  occupied." 

Ab  so  little  is  known  about  the  courtship  of  animals  in  a  state 
of  nature,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  liow  far  our  domesti- 
cated quadrupeds  evince  any  choice  in  their  unions.  Dogs  offer 
the  best  opportuiiity  for  observation,  as  they  are  carefully  at- 
tended to  and  well  understood.  Many  breeders  have  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  head.  Thus,  Mr.  Mayhew  remarks, 
"The  females  are  able  to  bestow  their  affections;  and  tender 
"recollections  are  as  potent  over  them  as  they  are  known  to  be 
"in  other  cases,  where  higlier  animals  are  concerned.  Bitches 
"are  not  always  prudent  in  their  loves,  but  are  apt  to  Hing 
"themselves  away  on  curs  of  low  degree.  If  reared  with  a  com- 
"panion  of  vulgar  appearance,  there  often  springs  up  between 
"the  pair  a  devotion  which  no  time  can  afterwards  subdue.  The 
"passion,  for  such  it  really  is,  becomes  of  a  more  than  romantic 
"endurance."  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  attended  chiefly  to  the  smaller 
breeds,  is  convinced  that  the  females  are  strongly  attracted  by 
males  of  a  large  size.'"'  The  well-known  veterinary  Blaine  states" 
that  Ills  own  female  pug  becanae  so  attached  to  a  spaniel,  and  a 
femalfi  setter  to  a  cur,  that  in  neither  case  would  they  pair  with 
a  dog  of  their  own  l)reed  until  several  weeks  had  elapsed.  Two 
Blmilar  and  trustworthy  accoums  have  been  given  me  in  regard 
to  a  female  retriever  and  a  spaniel,  both  of  which  became  enam- 
ored with  terrier-dogs. 

Mr.  Cupplea  Informs  me  that  he  can  personally  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  more  remarkable  case,  in  which  a 
valuable  and  wonderfully  intelligent  female  terrier  loved  a  re- 
triever bf^longing  to  a  neighbor  to  sucli  a  degree,  that  she  had 
often  to  be  dragged  away  from  him.  After  their  permanent  sep- 
aration, although  repeatedly  showing  milk  in  her  teats,  she  would 
never  acknowledge  the  courtship  of  any  other  dog,  and  to  the 
regret  of  her  owner  never  bore  puppies.  Mr.  Cupples  also  states, 
that  In  186S,  a  female  deerhound  in  his  kennel  thrice  produced 
puppies,  and  on  each  occasion  showed  a  marked  preference  for 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest,  liut  not  the  most  eager,  of 
four  deerhounds  living  with  her,  all  in  the  prime  of  life.  Mr. 
Cupplea  kas  observed  that  the  female  generally  favors  a  dog  whom 
she  has  associated  with  and  knows;  her  shyness  and  timidity 
at  first  incline  her  against  a  strange  dog.  The  male,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  rather  inclined  towards  strange  females.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  rare  when  the  male  refuses  any  particular  female, 
but  Mr.  Wright,  of  Yeldersley  House,  a  great  breeder  of  do^, 

«  'Dogsi  their  Manosempnt,'  by  E.  Mayhew,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8..  2n&  edit. 
1864,  pp.  167-192. 

"  Quoted  by  AJex.  Walker  'On  Intermarriage,'  1838,  p.  276,  see,  alsKV 
p.  ZU. 
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informs  me  that  he  has  known  some  instances;  he  cites  the  caM 
of  one  of  his  own  deerhounds,  who  would  not  take  any  notice 
of  a  particular  female  mastiff,  so  that  another  deerhound  had  to  be 
employed.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  give,  as  I  could,  other 
instances,  and  I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Barr,  who  has  carefully 
bred  many  bloodhounds,  states  that  in  almost  every  instance 
particular  individuals  of  opposite  sexes  show  a  decided  prefer-  j 
ence  for  each  other.  Finally,  Mr.  Cupples,  after  attending 
this  subject  for  another  year,  has  written  to  me,  "I  ha.vejtari^ 
"full  confirmation  of  my  former  statement,  that  dogs  in  br^^t^^ 
"form  decided  preferences  for  each  other,  being  often.,ig||i|fciced 
"by  size,  bright  color,  and  individual  characters,  as-^w'as  by 
"the  degree  of  their  previous  familiarity."  ^  ,^F  " 

In  regard  to  horses,  Mr.  Blenkiron,  the  greagHJ^reeder  of 
race-horses  in  the  wOrld,  informs  me  that  st^ppB  are  so  fre- 
quently capricious  in  their  choice,  rejecting  oMBMffe  and  without 
any  apparent  cause  taking  to  another,  tha^jinHnous  artifices  have 
to  be  habitually  used.  The  famous  Monai^e^  for  instance,  would 
never  consciously  look  at  the  dam  of  Gladiateur,  and  »  triclc 
had  to  be  pi'acticed.  We  can  partly  ie^  tile  reason  why  i^iuable 
race-horse  stallions,  which  are  in-fituh  demand  as  to  be  exhaiuted. 
should  be  so  particular  in  their  Choice.  Mr.  Blenkiron  haji  never 
known  a  mare  reject  a  horse;^^t  tbl$|cas  occurred  in  Mr.  Wright's 
stable,  so  that  the  mafffii^a.d  to-be  cheated.  Pv^jJMhrJUicas*' 
quotes  various  statei^^Eli^&'bm  French  authoritie^./^^vS^^Qtarks^ 
"On  volt  des  ^talonj^qtd  B'6prennent  d'une  ^umenty'^iiSgligent  .. 
"toutes  les  autres-'T  Hj^^yes,  on  the  authority  of  Ba&len,  similar 
faets  in  regard  p(l/h)ipis';  and  Mr.  H.  Re^^.>aS8nres  me  that  a- 
famous  short-hoiaf^Wll  banging  to  his  fathei?  *%variably  refused 
"to  be.  maXctpd^^^jt  black  cow."  HoftbiM.Mn  describing  tp» 
domesticated -ir^na^i^of  Lapland  says,  '^'Foefninss  Aiajores  et  tor- 
"tiores  mare&  i^fig'^teris  admittunt,  ad  eos  confugiunt,  a  janiori- 
"bus  agitata^,  .qui  hos  in  fuga^i  conjicittnt."*  A  clergyman,  who 
has  bred  many  pigs,  asserts  that  sows  often  reject  one  boar  and 
immediately  accept  another.  .*.■;' 

From  these  facts  there  can^  h€  no  doubt  that,  with  mKMt  of  our 
domesticated  quadrupeds,  strong  individual  antipath^M  and  pref- 
erences are  frequently  exhibited,  4nd  much  more^^jio^monly  by 
^\&  female  than  by  the  male.  This  being  the  ca^4vls  improb-. 
able  that  the  unions  of  quadrupeds  in  a  state  >b^  nature  should 
be  left  to  mere  chance.  It  is  much  morp  pcolMble  that  the  fe- 
males are  allured  or  excited  by  particular  males,  who  possess 
certain  characters  in  a  higher  degree  thUn  other  males;  but 
what  these  characters  are,  we  i^n  seldom^  or  never  discover  with 
certainty. 

«  'Traite  de  I'Hered,  Nat.'  torn,  ii,  1850.  p.  298, 
<*  'Amoenitates  Acad.'  voL  iv.  1788,  p.  160. 
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CHAPTER  XVril. 

SECONDARY  SEXUAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MAMMALS— conUnued. 

Voice— ReinarkaMe  sexual  peculiarities  in  seals— Odor — ^Development 
of  the  hair — Color  of  the  liaii"  and  skin— Anomalous  case  of  the 
female  being  more  ornamentetl  than  the  male — Color  and  orna- 
ments tlue  to  sexual  selection— Color  acquired  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection—Color, though  common  to  both  sexes,  often  due  to  sexual 
selection— On  the  disappearance  of  spots  and  stripes  In  adult  iiuad- 
rupeds— On  the  colors  and  ornaments  of  th©  Quadrumana— Sum- 
■inary. 

Quadrupeds  use  their  voices  for  various  purposes,  as  a  signal  of 
danger,  as  a  call  from  one  member  of  a  troop  to  anotlier.  or  from 
tlie  motlier  lo  her  lost  offspring,  or  from  the  latter  lor  protection 
to  their  mother;  but  such  uses  need  not  here  be  considered. 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  diKereuce  between  the  voices  of 
the  sexes,  for  instance  between  that  of  the  Hon  and  iiouess,  or  of 
t!ie  bull  and  cov.'.  Almost  all  m.ale  animals  use  their  voices  much 
more  during  the  rutting-season  than  at  any  other  time;  and 
some,  as  the  Kiratle  and  porcupine,'  are  said  to  be  completely 
mute  excepting  at  this  season.  Ab  the  throats  (1.  e.  the  larynx 
and  thyroid  bodies-)  of  stags  periodically  become  enlarged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  breeding-season,  it  might  be  thought  that  their 
powerful  voices  must  be  somehow  of  bigh  importance  to  them; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  From  information  given  to  me  by 
two  experienced  observers,  Mr.  McNeill  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  it 
seems  that  young  stags  under  three  years  old  do  not  roar  or 
bellow;  and  that  the  old  ones  begin  bellowing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  breeding-season,  at  first  only  occasionally  and  mod- 
erately, whilst  they  reBlieasly  v/ander  about  in  search  of  the  fe- 
males. Their  battles  are  prefaced  by  loud  and  prolonged  bellow- 
ing, but  during  the  actual  conflict  they  are  silent,  Antmala  of  all 
kinds  which  habitually  use  their  voices  utte|^^tous  noises  under 
any  strong  emotion,  as  when  enraged  a^^HBlsrlng  to  tigbt; 


'Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  111.  p.  4|tv 
'•  •  Ibid.  p.  586.  '  "^' 
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but  this  may  merely  be  the  result  of  nervous  excitement,  which 
leads  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  as  when  a  man  grinds  bis  teeth  and  clenches  his  lists 
in  rage  or  agony.  No  doubt  stags  challenge  each  other  to  mortal 
combat  by  bellowing;  but  those  with  the  more  powerful  voices, 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  stronger,  better-armed,  and  more 
courageous,  would  not  gain  any  advantage  over  their  rivals. 

It  is  possible  that  the  roaring  of  the  lion  may  be  of  some 
service  to  him  by  striking  terror  into  his  adversary;  for  when 
enraged  he  likewise  erects  his  mane  and  thus  instinctively  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  as  terrible  as  possible.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  bellowing  of  the  stag,  even  if  it  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  this  way,  can  have  been  important  enough  to  have 
led  to  the  periodical  enlargement  of  the  throat.  Some  writers 
suggest  that  the  bellowing  serves  as  a  call  to  the  female;  but  the 
experienced  observers  above  quoted  inform  me  that  female  deer 
do  not  search  for  the  male,  though  the  males  search  eagerly  for 
the  females  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  what  we  know  of 
the  habits  of  other  male  quadrupeds.  The  voice  of  the  female, 
on  the  other  hand,  quickly  brings  to  her  one  or  more  stags,*  as  is 
well  known  to  the  hunters  who  in  wild  countries  imitate  her  cry. 
If  we  could  believe  that  the  male  had  the  power  to  excite  or 
allure  the  female  by  his  voice,  the  periodical  enlargement  of  his 
vocal  organs  would  be  intelligible  on  the  principle  of  sexual  sefec- 
tion,  together  with  inheritance  limited  to  the  same  sex  and  season; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view.  As  the  case 
stands,  the  loud  voice  of  a  stag  during  the  breeding-season  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  any  special  service  to  him,  either  during  his 
courtship  or  battles,  or  in  any  other  way.  But  may  we  not  be- 
lieve that  the  frequent  use  of  the  voice,  under  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  love,  jealousy,  and  rage,  continued  during  many  genera- 
tions, may  at  last  have  produced  an  inherited  effect  on  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  stag,  as  well  as  of  other  male  animals?  This  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  our  present  state  of  kno\yledge,  the  most  prob- 
able view. 

The  voice  of  the  adult  male  gorilla  is  tremendous,  and  he  is 
furnished  with  a  laryngeal  sack,  as  is  the  adult  male  orang.* 
The  gibbons  rank  among  the  noisiest  of  monkeys,  and  the  Suma- 
tra species  (Hylobates  syndactylus)  is  also  furnished  with  an  air 
sack;  but  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  had  opportunities  for  observation, 
does  not  believe  that  the  male  is  noisier  than  the  female.  Hence, 
these  latter  monkeys  probably  use  their  voices  as  a  mutual. call; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  quadrupeds,  for  instance 

»  See,  for  instance,  Major  W.  Ross  King  ('The  Sportaman  In  Canada,* 
186C,  p.  53,  131)  on  the  habits  of  the  moose  and  wild  reindeer. 
*Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  ill.  p.  600. 
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tte  beaver."  Another  gibbon,  the  H-  agllis,  is  remarkable,  from 
having  the  power  of  giving  a  complete  and  correct  octave  of 
musical  notes,*  which  we  may  reasonably  suspect  serves  as  a 
sexua!  charm;  hut  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  vocal  organs  of  the  American  Mycetes  caraya  are 
one-third  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  are  won- 
derfully powerful.  These  monkeys  in  warm  weather  mahe  the 
forests  resound  at  morning  and  evening  with  their  overwhelming 
voices.  The  males  begin  the  dreadful  concert,  and  often  continue 
it  during  many  hours,  the  females,  sometimes  joining  In  with 
their  less  powerful  voices.  An  excellent  observer,  Rengger/  could 
not  perceive  that  they  were  escited  to  begin  by  any  special  cause; 
he  thinks  that,  like  many  birds,  they  delight  in  their  own  music, 
and  try  to  excel  each  other.  Whether  most  of  the  foregoing 
monkeys  have  acquired  their  powerful  voices  in  order  to  beat 
their  rivals  and  charm  the  females — or  whether  the  vocal  organs 
have  been  strengthened  and  enlarged  through  the  inherited  ef- 
fects of  long-continued  use  without  any  particular  good  being  thus 
gained — I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  the  former  view,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Hylobates  agills,  seems  the  most  probable. 

I  may  here  mention  two  very  curious  sexual  peculiarities  oc- 
curring in  seals,  because  they  have  been  supposed  by  some  writ- 
ers to  affect  the  voice.  The  nose  of  the  male  sea-elephant  {Ma- 
crorhinus  proboscideus)  becomes  greatly  elongated  during  the 
breeding-season,  and  can  then  be  erected.  In  this  state  it  is 
sometimes  a  foot  in  length.  The  female  is  not  thus  provided  at 
any  period  of  life.  The  male  makes  a  wild,  hoarse,  gurgling 
noise,  which  is  audible  at  a  great  distance  and  is  believed  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  proboscis;  the  voice  of  the  female  being 
different.  Lesson  compares  the  erection  of  the  proboscis,  with 
the  swelling  of  the  wattles  of  male  gallinaceous  birds  whilst 
courting  the  females.  In  another  allied  kind  of  seal,  the  bladder- 
nose  {Cystophora  cristata),  the  head  is  covered  by  a  great  hood 
or  bladder.  This  is  supported  by  the  septum  of  the  nose,  whicti 
is  produced  far  backwards  and  rites  into  an  Internal  crest  seven 
inches  in  height.  The  hood  is  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  is 
muscular;  it  can  be  inflated  until  it  more  than  equals  the  whole 
head  in  size!  The  males  when  rutting,  fight  furiously  on  the 
ice,  and  their  roaring  "is  said  to  be  sometimes  so  loud  as  to 
"be  heard  four  miles  off."  "When  attacked  they  likewise  roar  or 
bellow;  and  whenever  irritated  the  bladder  is  inflated  and  quiv- 
ers.   Some  naturalists  believe  that  the  voice  is  thus  strengthened. 


*Mr.  Green,  in  'Journal  of  Linn.  Soc'  vol.  x.  Zoolo^,  1869,  p.  jBG2. 
«  C.  L.  Martin,   'General  Introduction  to  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Mamm. 
AntoalB,"  1841,  p.  431. 
^  NaturgeBchlchte  der  Saugretbiere  von  Paraguay,'  1890,  9,  IS,  21. 
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but  various  other  uses  have  been  assigned  to  this  extrliordinary 
structure.  Mr.  R.  Brown  thinks  that  it  serves  as  a  protection 
against  accidents  of  all  kinds;  but  this  is  not  probable,  for,  as  I 
am  assured  by  Mr.  Lamont  who  killed  600  of  these  animals,  the 
hood  is  rudimentary  in  the  females,  and  it  is  not  developed  in  the 
males  during  youth.* 

Odor. — With  some  animals,  as  with  the  notorious  skunk  of 
America,  the  overwhelming  odor  which  they  emit  appears  to 
serve  exclusively  as  a  defense.  With  shrew-mice  (Sorex)  both 
sexes  possess  abdominal  scent-glands,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  rejection  of  their  bodies  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  that  the  odor  is  protective;  nevertheless,  the  glands  be- 
come enlarged  in  the  males  during  the  breeding-season.  In  many 
other  quadrupeds  the  glands  are  of  the  same  size  in  both  sexes,' 
but  their  uses  are  not  known.  In  other  species  the  glands  are 
confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more  developed  than  in  the  females; 
and  they  almost  always  become  more  active  during  the  rutting- 
season.  At  this  period  the  glands  on  the  sides  of  the  face  of  the 
male  elephant  enlarge,  and  emit  a  secretion  having  a  strong 
musky  odor.  The  males,  and  rarely  the  females,  of  many  kinds 
of  bats  have  glands  and  protrudable  sacks  situated  in  various 
parts;   and  it  is  believed  that  these  are  odoriferous. 

The  rank  effluvium  of  the  male  goat  is  well  known,  and  that 
of  certain  male  deer  is  wonderfully  strong  and  persistent.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Plata  I  perceived  the  air  tainted  with  the  odor 
of  the  male  Cervus  campestris,  at  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of  a 
herd;  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  in  which  I  carried  home  a  skin, 
though  often  used  and  washed,  retained,  when  first  unfolded, 
traces  of  the  odor  for  one  year  and  seven  months.  This  animal 
does  not  emit  its  strong  odor  until  more  than  a  year  old,  and  it 
castrated  whilst  young  never  emits  it."    Besides  the  general  odor, 

*  On  the  sea-elephant,  see  an  article  by  Lesson,  in  'Diet.  Class.  Hist. 
Nat.'  torn.  xili.  p.  418.  For  the  Cystophora  or  Stemmatopus,  see  Dr. 
Dekay,  'Annals  of  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,'  vol.  1.  1824,  p.  94. 
Pennant  has  also  collected  information  from  the  sealers  on  this  ani- 
mal. The  fullest  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  'Proc.  Zoologr. 
Soc'  1868,  p.  435. 

»  As  with  the  castoreum  of  the  beaver,  see  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgran's  most 
Interesting  work,  'The  American  Beaver,'  1868,  p.  800.  Pallas  ('Spic. 
Zoolog.'  fasc.  viil.  1779,  p.  23)  has  well  discussed  the  odoriferous  glands 
of  mammals.  Owen  ('Anat.  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  ill.  p.  634)  also  gives 
an  account  of  these  glands,  including  those  of  the  elephant,  and 
(p.  763)  those  of  shrew-mice.  On  Bats,  Mr.  Dobson,  in  'Proc.  Zoolog 
Soc.'.  1873,  p.  241. 

wRengger,  'Naturgeschichte  der  Saugethlere  von  Paraguay,'  1880, 
s.  365.  This  observer  also  gives  some  curious  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  odor. 
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^M  permeating  the  whole  body  of  certain  ruminants  (for  Instance, 
^M  Bos  moBchatus)  in  the  breeding-season,  many  deer,  antelopes, 
^M  sheep,  and  goats,  possess  odoriferoua  glands  in  various  situations, 
^H  more  especially  on  their  faces.  The  so-called  tear-saciiB,  or  sub- 
^1  orbital  pits,  come  under  this  head.  Theee  g'lands  secrete  a  semi- 
^^         fluid  fetid  matter  which  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  stain  the 

»  whole  face,  aa  I  have  myself  seen  in  an  antelope.  They  are 
"usually  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  their  devel- 
"opment  Is  checked  by  castration.""  According  to  Desmarest  they 
are  altogether  absent  in  the  female  of  Antllope  subgutturoaa. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  stand  in  close  relation  with 
the  reproductive  functions.  They  are  also  sometimes  present, 
and  sometimes  absent,  in  nearly-allied  forms.  In  the  adult  male 
musk-deer  (Moschua  moschiferus),  a  naked  space  round  the  tail 

I  is  bedewed  with  an  odoriferous  fluid,  whilst  in  the  adult  female, 
and  in  the  male  until  two  years  old,  this  space  IS  covered  with 
hair  and  is  not  odoriferous.  The  proper  musk-sack  of  this  deer 
is  from  its  position  necessarily  couflned  to  the  male,  and  forms 
an  additional  scent-organ.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  matter 
secreted  by  the  latter  gland  does  not,  accoi'dlng  to  PalJas,  change 
in  consistence,  or  increase  in  quantity,  during  the  rutting-season; 
nevertheless  this  naturalist  admits  that  its  presence  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.  He  gives,  however, 
only  a  conjectural  and  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  Its  use." 
In  most  cases,  when  only  the  male  emits  a  strong  odor  during 
the  breeding-season,  it  probably  serves  to  excite  or  allure  the  fe- 
male. We  must  not  judge  on  this  head  by  our  own  taste,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  rats  are  enticed  by  certain  esBentlal  oils,  and 
cats  by  valerian,  substances  far  from  agreeable  to  us;  and  that 
dogs,  though  they  will  not  eat  carrion,  sniff  and  roll  on  it.  From 
the  reasons  given  when  diBctissing  the  votce  of  the  stag,  we  may 
reject  the  idea  that  the  odor  serves  to  bring  the  females  from  a 
distance  to  the  males.  Active  and  long-continued  use  cannot 
here  have  come  into  play,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  vocal  organs.  The 
odor  emitted  must  he  of  considerable  importance  to  the  male, 
inasmuch  as  large  and  complex  glands,  furnished  with  muBcles 
for  everting  the  sack,  and  for  closing  or  opening  the  orifice,  have 
in  some  cases  been  developed.  The  development  of  these  organs 
is  intelligibJe  through  sexual  selection,  if  the  most  odoriferous 
males  are  the  most  aucceasful  in  winning  the  females,  and  in 

i^Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,"  vol.  ill.  p.  632.  See,  also,  Dr. 
Murie's  observations  on  these  glands  in  the  "Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1870, 
p.  340.  Desmareat,  on  the  Antllope  subgutturoaa,  'Mammalogrie,'  1820, 
p.  455. 

"Pallas,  'Bpicilegia  Zoolog.'  fasc  xlli.  lT9d,  p.  2i;  D«si»ouhns,  'Diet. 
ClaBB.  d'Hiat.  Nat.'   torn.  ill.  p.  5S& 
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leaving  offspring  to  inherit  their  gradually-perfected  glands  and 
odors. 

Development  of  the  Hair. — We  have  seen  that  male  quadrupeds 
often  have  the  hair  on  their  necks  and  shoulders  much  more 
developed  than  the  females;  and  many  additional  instances  could 
be  given.  This  sometimes  serves  as  a  defense  to  the  male  during 
his  battles;  but  whether  the  hair  in  most  cases  has  been  specially 
developed  for  this  purpose,  is  very  doubtful.  We  may  feel  al- 
most certain  that  this  is  not  the  case,  when  only  a  thin  and 
narrow  crest  runs  along  the  back;  for  a  crest  of  this  kind  would 
afford  scarcely  any  protection,  and  the  ridge  of  the  back  is  not 
a  plaice  likely  to  be  injured;  nevertheless  such  crests  are  some- 
times confined  to  the  males,  or  are  much  more  developed  in  them 
than  in  the  females.  Two  antelopes,  the  Tragelaphus  scriptus" 
(see  fig.  70,  p.  539)  and  Portax  picta,  may  be  given  as  instances. 
When  stags,  and  the  males  of  the  wild  goat,  are  enraged  or  terri- 
fied, these  crests  stand  erect;'*  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
have  been  developed  merely  for  the  sake  of  exciting  fear  in  their 
enemies.  One  of  the  above-named  antelopes,  the  Portax  picta, 
has  a  large  well-defined  brush  of  black  hair  on  the  throat,  and 
this  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In  the  Am- 
motragus  tragelaphus  of  North  Africa,  a  member  of  the  sheep- 
family,  the  fore-legs  are  almost  concealed  by  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  hair,  which  depends  from  the  neck  and  upper  halves  of 
the  legs;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  believe  that  this  mantle  is 
of  the  least  use  to  the  male,  in  whom  it  is  much  more  developed 
than  in  the  female. 

Male  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds  differ  from  the  females  in  hav- 
ing more  hair,  or  hair  of  a  different  character,  on  certain  parts 
of  their  faces.  Thus  the  bull  alone  hafi  curled  hair  on  the  fore- 
head." In  three  closely-allied  sub-genera  of  the  goat  family, 
only  the  males  possess  beards,  sometimes  of  large  size;  in  two 
other  sub-genera  both  sexes  have  a  beard,  but  it  disappears  in 
some  of  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  common  goat;  and  neither 
sex  of  the  Hemitragus  has  a  beard.  In  the  ibex  the  beard  is  not 
developed  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  so  small  at  other  times 
that  it  may  be  called  rudimentary."  With  some  monkeys  the 
beard  is  confined  to  the  male,  as  in  the  orang;  or  is  much  larger 

"Dr.  Gray,  'Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie  at  Knowsley,'  pi.  28. 

"Judge  Caton  on  the  Wapiti,  'Transact.  Ottawa  Acad.  Nat.  Sci- 
ences,' 1868,  pp.  36,  40;  Blyth,  'Land  and  Water,'  on  Capra  aegagrua^ 
1867,  p.  37. 

«  'Hunter's  Essays  and  Observations,'  edited  by  Owen,  1861,  vol.  I. 
p.  236. 

"  See  Dr.  Gray's  'Cat.  of  Mammalia  in  British  Museum,'  part  lit 
18S2,  p.  144. 
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Jn  the  male  Ihan  In  the  female,  as  ia  the  Mycetcs  caraya  and 
Plthecia  satanaa  (fig.  tiSj.  So  it  is  with  the  whiskers  of  Bome 
Bpecies  of  Macacus,''  and,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  maneis  of 
some  species  of  baboons.  But  with  most  kinds  of  monkeys  the 
TaiiouB  tufts  of  hair  about  the  lace  and  head  are  alike  in  both 
sexeB. 

The  males  of  various  members  of  the  ox  family  (Bovitlffi),  and 
of  certain  antelopes,  are  furnished  with  a  dewlap,  or  great  fold  of 
skin  on  the  neck,  which  is  much  less  developed  In  the  female. 
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Plthecia  satanas,  male  (from  Brehm). 


Now,  what  must  we  conclude  with  respect  to  such  sexual  dif- 
ferences as  these?  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  beards  of  cer- 
tain male  goats,  or  the  dewlap  of  the  bull,  or  the  crests  of  hair 
along  the  backs  of  certain  male  antelopes,  are  of  any  use  to  them 
in  their  ordinary  habits.  It  is  possible  that  the  Immense  heard 
of  the  male  Pitlieeia,  and  tlie  large  beard  of  the  male  orang, 
may  protect  their  throats  when  fighting;  lor  the  keepers  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  inform  me  that  many  monkeys  attack  each. 


"V-cvitK^t,  'Saugcthicre,'  &c,  s.  1<;  rtesmurost,  'Mnmma'o|rte,'  p,  65, 
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other  by  the  throat;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  beard  has 
been  developed  for  a  distinct  purpose  from  that  served  by  the 
whiskers,  moustache,  and  other  tufts  of  hair  on  the  face;  and 
no  one  will  suppose  that  these  are  useful  as  a  protection.  Must 
we  attribute  all  these  appendages  of  hair  or  skin  to  mere  pur- 
poseless variability  in  the  male?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  possible;  for  in  many  domesticated  quadrupeds,  certain  char- 
acters, apparently  not  derived  through  reversion  from  any  wild 
parent-form,  are  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more  developed  in 
them  than  in  the  females — for  instance,  the  hump  on  the  male 
zebu-cattle  of  India,  the  tail  of  fat-tailed  rams,  the  arched  out- 
line of  the  forehead  in  the  males  of  several  breeds  of  sheep,  and, 
lastly,  the  mane,  the  long  hairs  on  the  hind-legs,  and  the  dewlap 
of  the  male  of  the  Berbura  goat.^*  The  mane,  which  occurs  only 
in  the  rams  of  an  African  breed  of  sheep,  is  a  true  secondary  sex- 
ual character,  for,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  it  is  not 
developed  if  the  animal  be  castrated.  Although  we  ought  to  be 
extremely  cautious,  as  shown  in  my  work  on  'Variation  under 
Domestication,'  in  concluding  that  any  character,  even  with  ani- 
mals kept  by  semi-civilized  people,  has  not  been  subjected  to 
selection  by  man,  and  thus  augmented,  yet  in  the  cases  just  speci- 
fied this  is  improbable;  more  especially  as  the  characters  are 
confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more  strongly  developed  in  them 
than  in  the  females.  If  it  were  positively  known  that  the  above 
African  ram  is  a  descendant  of  the  same  primitive  stock  as  the 
other  breeds  of  sheep,  and  if  the  Berbura  male-goat  with  his 
mane,  dewlap,  &c.,  is  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  other 
goats,  then,  assuming  that  selection  has  not  been  applied  to  these 
characters,  they  must  be  due  to  simple  variability,  together  with 
sexually-limited  inheritance. 

Hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  extend  this  same  view  to  all 
analogous  cases  with  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  generally  holds  good,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  hair  on  the  throat  and 
fore-legs  of  the  male  Ammotragus,  or  in  that  of  the  immense 
beard  of  the  male  Pithecia.  Such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  nature  makes  me  believe  that  parts  or  organs  which  are 
highly  developed,  were  acquired  at  some  period  for  a  special 
purpose.  With  those  antelopes  in  which  the  adult  male  is  more 
strongly-colored  than  the  female,  and  with  those  monkeys  in 
which  the  hair  on  the  face  is  elegantly  arranged  and  colored  in 
a  diversified  manner,  it  seems  probable  that  the  crests  and  tufts 

**  See  the  chapters  on  these  several  animals  in  vol.  i.  of  my  'Varia- 
tion of  Animals  under  Domestication;'  also,  vol.  li.  p.  73;  also,  chap. 
XX.  on  the  practice  of  selection  by  semi-civHized  people.  For  the  Ber- 
bura goat,  see  Dr,  Gray,  'Catalogue,'  ibid,  p.  157, 
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of  liair  were  gained  as  ornaments;  and  this  I  know  is  the  opinion 
of  some  naturalists.  If  this  be  correct,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  gained  or  at  least  modified  through  sexual  eelec- 
tion;  hut  how  far  the  same  view  may  be  extended  to  other  mam- 
malB  is  doubtful. 


I 


Coh/r  of  the  Hair  and  of  the  Naked  Siiiv. — I  will  first  give 
briefly  all  the  cases  known  to  me,  of  male  quadrupeds  differing 
In  color  from  the  females.  With  Marsupials,  as  I  am  Informed 
by  Mr.  Gould,  the  sexes  rarely  differ  iu  this  respect;  but  the 
great  red  kangaroo  offers  a  striking  exception,  "delicate  blue 
"being  the  prevailing  tint  in  those  parts  of  the  female,  which 
"in  the  male  are  red.'"*  In  the  Didelphis  opossum  of  Cayenne 
the  female  is  said  to  be  a  little  more  red  than  the  male.  Of  the 
Rodents  Dr.  Gray  remarks:  "African  squlrreis,  especially  those 
"found  in  the  tropical  regions,  have  the  fur  much  brighter  and 
"more  vivid  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than  at  others,  and  the 
"fur  of  the  male  is  generally  brighter  than  that  of  the  female."" 
Dr.  Gray  informs  me  that  he  speciiied  the  African  squirrels,  be- 
cause, from  their  unusually  bright  colore,  they  beat  exhibit  this 
difference.  The  female  of  the  Mus  minutus  of  Russia  is  of  a  paler 
and  dirtier  tint  than  the  male.  In  a  large  number  of  bats  the 
fur  of  the  male  ia  lighter  than  in  the  female.-'  Mr,  Dobson  also 
remarks,  with  respect  to  these  animals:  "Differences,  depending 
"iiartly  or  entirely  on  the  possession  by  the  male  of  fur  of  a  much 
"more  brilliant  hue,  or  distinguished  by  different  markings  or 
"by  the  greater  length  of  certain  portions,  are  met  only,  to  any 
"appreciable  extent,  in  the  •frugivorous  bats  in  which  the  sense 
"of  sight  is  well  developed."  This  last  remark  deserves  attention, 
as  bearing  on  the  question  whether  bright  colors  are  serviceable 
to  male  animals  from  being  ornamental.  In  one  genus  of 
sloths,  it  is  now  established,  as  Dr.  Gray  states,  "that  the  males 
"are  ornamented  differently  from  the  females — that  is  to  say, 
"that  they  have  a  patch  of  soft  short  hair  between  the  shoulders, 
"which  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less  orange  color,  and  in  one 
"species  pure  white.  The  females  on  the  contrary,  are  destituie  of 
"this  mark." 

The  terrestrial  Carnivora  and  Insectivora  rarely  exhibit  sexual 
differences  of  any  kind,  including  color.    The  ocelot  {Felis  par- 


i»  OBphraiiter  rufus,  Qould,  'Mammals  of  Australia,'  1863,  vol.  II.  Ou 
the  DldelphlB,  Dcsmarest,  'MammuloBie,'  p.  256. 

="  'Annals  and  Majj.  of  Nat.  I lisst,"  Nov.  1887,  p.  325.  On  the  Mns 
mlnutuB,  Deamarest,  'Mammalogie,*  p.  304. 

2' J.  A.  Allen,  in  'Bxillptin  of  Mus.  Comp.  Zoolop.  of  Cambrldg*, 
United  States,'  1869,  p.  207.  Mr.  Dobson  on  sexual  characters  in  the 
Chiroptera,  'Proc.  Zootog.  Soc'  1873,  p,  241.  Dr.  Gray  on  Sloths,  lbi<J. 
1871,  p.  43«. 
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dalis),  however,  is  excep-tional,  for  the  colors  of  the  female,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  male,  are  "moins  apparentes,  le  fauve 
''6tant  plus  terne.  le  blanc  moins  pur,  les  raies  ayant  molns  de 
"largeur  et  les  taches  molns  de  dlamdtre."^  The  sexes  of  tbe 
allied  Fells  mltls  also  differ,  but  in  a  less  degree;  the  general 
hues  of  the  female  being  rather  paler  than  in  the  male,  with 
the  spots  less  black.  The  marine  Carnivora  or  seals,  on  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  differ  considerably  in  color,  and  they  present, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  other  rc^markable  sexual  ditferences. 
Thus  the  male  of  the  Otaria  nigrescens  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  of  a  rich  brown  shade  above;  whilst  the  female,  who  ac- 
quires her  adult  tints  earlier  in  life  than  the  male,  is  dark-gray 
above,  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  of  a  deep  chocolate  color.  The 
male  of  the  northern  Phoca  groenlandica  is  tawny  gray,  with  a 
curious  saddle-shaped  dark  mark  on  the  back;  the  female  is 
much  smaller,  and  has  a  very  different  appearance,  being  "dull 
"white  or  yellowish  straw-color,  with  a  tawny  hue  on  the  back;" 
the  young  at  first  are  pure  white,  and  can  "hardly  be  distinguished 
"among  the  icy  hummocks  and  enow,  their  color  thus  acting  as  a 
"protection.'"* 

With  Ruminants  sexual  difCerences  of  color  occur  more  com- 
monly than  in  any  other  order.  A  difference  of  this  kind  is  gen- 
eral in  the  Strepsicerene  antelopes;  thus  the  male  nilghau  (Por- 
tax  picta)  Is  bluish-gray  and  much  darker  than  the  female,  wltb 
the  square  white  patch  on  the  throat,  the  white  marks  on  the 
fetlocks,  and  the  black  spots  on  the  ears  all  much  more  distinct. 
We  have  seen  that  in  this  species  the  crests  and  tufts  of  hair  are 
likewise  m^ore  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  hornless  female. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth  that  the  male,  without  shedding 
his  hair,  periodically  becomes  darker  during  the  breeding-season. 
Young  males  cannot  be  distinguished  from  young  females  until 
about  twelve  months  old;  and  if  the  male  is  emasculated  before 
this  period,  he  never,  according  to  the  same  authority,  changes 
color.  The  importance  of  this  latter  fact,  as  evidence  that  the 
coloring  of  the  Portax  is  of  sexual  origin  becomes  obvious,  when 
we  hear**  that  neither  the  red  summer-coat  nor  the  blue  winter- 
coat  of  the  Virginian  deer  is  at  all  affected  by  emasculation.  With 
most  or  all  of  the  highly-ornamented  species  of  Tragelaphus  the 
males  are  darker  than  the  hornless  females,  and  their  crests  of 


»Desmarest,  'Mammalogie,'  1820,  p.  220.  On  Fells  mitls  Kengser, 
ibid.  s.  194. 

«Dr.  Murie  on  the  Otaria,  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc*  1869,  p.  108.  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  on  the  P.  groenlandica,  ibid.  1868,  p.  417.  See,  also,  on  the  colera 
Of  seals,  Desmarest,  ibid.  p.  243,  249. 

**  Judge  Caton,  in  'Trans.  Ottawa  Acad.  Qt  ^at  ^cieficet ,'  1868,  p.  i, 
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hair  are  more  fully  developed.  In  tlie  male  of  that  magniftcent 
antelope,  the  Derbyan  eland,  the  body  is  redder,  the  whole  neck 
much  blacker,  and  the  white  band  which  separates  these  colors, 
broader,  than  in  the  female.  In  the  Cape  eland  also,  the  male  is 
slightly  darker  than  the  female.^ 

In  the  Indian  black-buck  (A.  bezoartica),  which  belongs  to  an- 
other tribe  of  antelopes,  the  male  is  very  dark,  almost  black; 
whilst  the  hornless  female  is  fawn-colored.  We  meet  in  this 
species,  as  Mr.  Blyth  informg  me,  with  an  exactly  similar  series 
of  facta,  as  in  the  Portax  picta,  namely,  iu  the  male  periodically 
changing  color  during  the  breeding-seaiion,  in  the  eflects  of  emas- 
culation on  this  change,  and  in  the  young  of  both  aexea  being 
indiatingxiishable  from  each  other.  In  the  Antilope  niger  the 
male  is  black,  the  female,  as  well  as  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
being  brown;  in  A.  sing-sing  the  male  is  much  brighter  colored 
than  the  hornless  female,  and  his  chest  and  belly  are  blacker; 
in  the  male  A,  caama,  the  marks  and  lines  wbicli  occur  on  various 
parts  of  the  body  are  black,  instead  of  brown  as  in  the  female; 
in  the  brindled  gn«  (A.  so^gon)  "the  colors  of  the  male  are 
"nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  female,  only  deeper  and  of  a 
"brighter  hue.""'    Other  analogous  cases  could  be  added. 

The  Banteng  bull  (Bos  aondaicus)  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
Is  almost  black,  with  white  legs  and  buttocks;  the  cow  is  of  a 
bright  dun,  as  are  the  young  males  until  about  the  age  of  three 
years,  when  they  rapidly  change  color.  The  emasculated  bull 
reverts  to  the  color  of  the  female.  The  female  Kenias  goat  is 
paler,  and  both  it  and  the  female  Capra  EPgagi-ua  are  said  to  be 
more  uniformly  tinted  than  their  males.  Deer  rarely  present 
any  sexual  differences  in  color.  Judge  Caton,  however,  Inlorms 
me  that  in  the  males  of  the  wapiti  deer  (Cervus  canadensis)  the 
neck,  belly,  and  legs  are  much  darker  than  in  the  female;  but 
during  the  winter  the  darker  tints  gradually  fade  away  and  dis- 
appear. I  may  here  mention  that  Ju<3ge  Caton  haa  in  his  park 
three  races  of  the  Virginian  deer,  which  differ  slightly  in  color, 
hut  the  differences  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  blue 


»  Dr.  Gray,  'Cat.  of  Mamm.  In  Brit.  Mub.'  part  iii.  1852,  pp.  134-142; 
also.  Dr.  Gray,  'Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie  of  Knowsley,"  In  wiiich 
there  is  a  splendid  drawing  of  the  Oreas  derbianus:  see  the  text  on 
Tragelaphus.  For  the  Cape  eland  (Oreas  caiina),  see  Andrew  Smith, 
'Zoology  of  S.  Africa,"  pi.  41  and  42.  There  are  also  many  of  these 
antelopeE  In  the  Zoological  Garilena. 

*  On  the  Ant.  nifcr.  see  'Froc.  Zool,  Soc*  1^,  p.  133.  With  respect 
to  an  allied  si>ec!es,  in  which  there  Is  an  equal  sexual  dlJTerence  in 
color,  see  Sir  S.  Baker,  'The  Alliert  Nyanza,'  18CC,  vol.  il.  p.  327.  For 
the  A.  slng-slnr.  CJray,  'Cat.  B.  Mus.*  p.  lOt).  Desmrnnst,  Mammalo- 
jjie,'  p.  4flS,  ou  the  A.  caama.  Andrew  Smith,  'Zoology  of  S.  Africa," 
on  Um  Guu. 
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winter  or  breeding  coat;  so  that  this  case  may  be  compared  with 
those  given  in  a  previous  chapter  of  closely-allied  or  representa- 
tive species  of  birds,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their 
breeding  plumage."  The  females  of  Cervus  paludosns  of  S.  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  young  of  both  sexes,  do  not  possess  the  black 
stripes  on  the  nose  and  the  blackish-brown  line  on  the  breast, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  adult  malee.^  Lastly,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Blyth,  the  mature  male  of  the  beautifully  colored 
and  spotted  axis  deer  is  considerably  darker  than  the  female;  and 
this  hue  the  castrated  male  never  acquires. 

The  last  Order  which  we  need  consider  is  that  of  the  Primates. 
The  male  of  the  Lemur  macaco  is  generally  coal-black,  whilst  the 
female  is  brown.^  Of  the  Quadrumana  of  the  New  World,  the 
females  and  young  of  Mycetes  caraya  are  grayish-yellow  and  like 
each  other;  in  the  second  year  the  young  male  becomes  reddish- 
brown;  in  the  third,  black,  excepting  the  stomach,  which,  how- 
ever, becomes  quite  black  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  There  is 
also  a  strongly-marked  difCerence  in  color  between  the  sexes  of 
Mycetes  seniculus  and  Cebus  capucinus;  the  young  of  the  former, 
and  I  believe  of  the  latter  species,  resembling  the  females.  With 
Pithecia  leucocephala  the  young  likewise  resemble  the  females, 
which  are  brownish-black  above  and  light  rusty-red  beneath,  the 
adult  males  being  black.  The  rufl  of  hair  round  the  face  of  Ateles 
marginatus  is  tinted  yellow  in  the  male  and  white  in  the  female. 
Turning  to  the  Old  World,  the  males  of  Hylobates  hoolock  are 
always  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  band  over  the  brows; 
the  females  vary  from  whity-brown  to  a  dark  tint  mixed  with 
black,  but  are  never  wholly  black.**  In  the  beautiful  Cercopithe- 
cus  diana,  the  head  of  the  adult  male  is  of  an  intense  hlack,  whilst 
that  of  the  female  is  dark  gray;  in  the  former  the  fur  between 
the  thighs  is  of  an  elegant  fawn-color,  in  the  latter  it  is  paler. 
In  the  beautiful  and  curious  moustache  monkey  (Cercopithecus 
cephus)  the  only  difference  between  the  sexes  is  that  the  tail  of 
the  male  is  chestnut  and  that  of  the  female  gray;    but  Mr.  Bart- 

»  'Ottawa  Acadeifay  of  Sciences,'  May  21,  1868,  pp.  3,  5. 

« S.  Muller,  on  the  Banteng,  'Zoog.  Indlscben  Archlpel.'  1839-18H. 
tab.  35;  see,  also.  Raffles,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Blyth,  in  'Land  and 
Water,'  1867,  p.  476.  On  goats.  Dr.  Gray,  'Cat.  Brit.  Mus.'  p.  146;  Des- 
marest,  'Mammalogie,'  p.  482.  On  the  Cervus  paludosus,  Rengger,  ibid. 
8.  346. 

»  Sclater,  'Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1866,  p.  1.  The  same  fact  has  also  been 
fully  ascertained  by  MM.  Pollen  and  van  Dam.  See,  also,  Dr.  Gray 
In  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  May,  1871,  p.  340. 

»  On  Mycetes,  Rengger,  ibid.  s.  14;  and  Brehm,  'Illustrlrtes  Thier- 
Icben,'  B.  I.  s.  96,  107,  On  Ateles,  Desmarest,  'Mammalogie,'  p.  75.  On 
Hylobates,  Blyth,  'Land  and  Water,'  1867,  p.  135.  On  the  Semnopithft- 
cus,  S.  MuIIer,  'Zoog.  Indischen  Archipel.'  tab.  x. 


Head  of  Male  Mandrill  (from  Gervals,  'Hist.  Nat.  des  Mam- 
miferes'). 

•with  the  naked  skitt  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
vivid  red. 

Lastly,  In  the  haboon  family,  the  adult  male  of  Cynocephalus 
hamadryas  differs  from  the  female  not  only  by  his  immense  maiie, 
'hut  slightly  In  the  color  of  the  hair  and  of  the  naked  callosities. 
Tn  the  drill  {C.  leucophieus)  the  females  and  young  are  i-inoh 
paler-colm-fil.  with  lese  green,  than  the  adult  males.  Ko  oi.her 
member  lu  the  whole  class  of  mammals  is  colored  in  so  extraor- 
3C 
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dlnary  a  manner  as  the  adult  male  mandrill  (C.  mormon).  The 
face  at  this  age  becomes  of  a  fine  blue,  with  the  ridge  and  tip 
of  the  nose  of  the  most  brilliant  red.  According  to  some  authors, 
the  face  is  also  marked  with  whitish  stripes,  and  is  shaded  in 
parts  with  black,  but  the  colors  appear  to  be  variable.  On  th« 
forehead  there  is  a  crest  of  hair,  and  on  the  chin*  a  yellow  beard. 
"Toutes  les  parties  supgrieures  de  leurs  cuisses  et  le  grand  espace 
''nu  de  leurs  fesses  sont  Cgalement  colorfis  du  rouge  le  plus  vlf, 
•*avec  un  m61aiige  de  bleu  qui  ne  manque  r§ellement  pas 
"d'61egance.""  When  the  animal  Is  excited  all  the  naked  parts 
become  much  more  vividly  tinted.  Several  authors  have  used  the 
strongest  expressions  in  describing  these  resplendent  colors, 
which  they  compare  with  those  of  the  most  brilliant  birds.  An- 
other remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  when  the  great  canine  teeth 
are  fully  developed,  immense  protuberances  of  bone  are  formed 
on  each  cheek,  which  are  deeply  furrowed  longitudinally,  and 
the  naked  skin  ov6r  them  is  briUiantly^colored,  as  just  described. 
(Fig.  69.)  In  the  adult  females  and  in  the  young  of  both  sexes 
these  protuberances  are  scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  naked  parts 
are  much  less  bright  colored,  the  face  being  almost  black,  tinged 
with  blue.  In  the  adult  female,  however,  the  nose  at  certain  regu- 
lar intervals  of  time  becomes  tinted  with  red. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  given  the  male  is  more  strongly  or 
brighter  colored  than  the  female,  and  differs  from  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  But  as  with  some  few  birds  it  is  the  female  which  is 
brighter  colored  than  the  male,  so  with  the  Rhesus  monkey  (Ma- 
cacus  rhesus)  the  female  has  a  large  surface  of  naked  skin  round 
the  tail,  of  a  brilliant  carmine  red,  which,  as  I  was  assured  by 
the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  periodically  becomes  even 
yet  uioro  vivid,  and  her  face  also  is  pale  red.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  adult  male  and  in  the  young  of  both  sexes  (as  I  saw  in 
the  Gardens),  neither  the  naked  skin  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body,  nor  the  face,  show  a  trace  of  red.  It  appears,  however, 
from  some  published  accounts,  that  the  male  does  occasionally, 
or  during  certain  seasons,  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  red.  Al- 
though he  is  thus  less  ornamented  than  the  female,  yet  In  the 
larger  size  of  his  body,  larger  canine  teeth,  more  developed  whis- 
kers, more  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  he  follows  the  common 
rule  of  the  male  excelling  the  female. 

I  have  now  given  all  the  cases  known  to  me  of  a  difference  in 
color  between  the  sexes  of  mammals.  Some  of  these  may  be 
the  result  of  variations  confined  to  one  sex  and  transmitted  to 

"  Gervais,  'Hist.  Nat.  des  Mammlferes,'  1854,  p.  103.  Figures  are  given 
of  the  skull  of  the  male.  Also,  Desmarost,  'Mammalogle,'  p.  70.  Geof- 
frey St.-Hilalre  and  F.  Cuvler,  'Hist.  Nat.  dee  Mamm.'  1824,  torn.  L 
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the  same  sex.  without  any  good  being  gained,  aad  therefore  with- 
out the  aid  of  selection.  We  have  inBtauces  of  this  with  our 
domeatleated  animals,  as  in.  the  males  of  certain  cats  being  rusty* 
red,  whilBt  the  females  are  tortoise-shell  colored.  Analogous 
cages  occur  in  nature:  Mr.  Bart  let!  has  seen  many  bla'clt  varieties 
of  the  jaguar,  leopard,  vulpine  plialanger,  and  wombat:  and  kv 
ia  certain  that  all,  or  nearly  ail  these  animals,  were  males.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  wolves,  foxes,  and  apparently  American 
BciulrrelB,  both  sexes  are  occasionally  born  black.  Hence  it  is 
quite  possiblo  that  with  some  mammnts  a  {lifferance  in  color 
between  the  sexes,  especially  when  this  Is  congenita t,  may  simpjy 
be  the  result,  without  the  aid  of  selection,  of  the  occurrence  ut 
one  or  more  variations,  which  from  the  first  were  sexually  limited 
In  their  transmission.  Nevertheless  it  is  improbable  that  the 
diversified,  vivid,  and  contrasted  colors  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
for  instance,  of  the  above  monkeys  and  antelopes  can  thus  be 
accounted  for.  We  should  boar  in  mind  that  the.se  colors  do  not 
appear  in  the  male  at  birth,  but  only  at  or  near  maturity;  and 
that  unlike  ordinary  variations,  they  are  lost  if  the  male  be  emas- 
culated. It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  strongly-marked 
colors  and  other  ornamental  characters  of  male  quadrupeds  are 
beneficial  to  them  in  their  rivalry  with  other  males,  and  have 
consequently  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  This  view 
Is  strengthened  by  the  differences  in  color  between  the  sexes 
occurring  almost  explusively,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  pre- 
vious details,  in  those  groups  and  sub-groups  of  mammals,  which 
present  other  and  strongly-marked  secondary  sexual  characters; 
these  being  likewise  due  to  sexual  selection. 

Quadrupeds  manifestly  take  notice  of  color.  Sir  S.  Baker  re- 
peatedly observed  that  the  African  elephant  and  rhinoceros  at- 
tacked white  or  gray  horses  with  special  fury.  I  have  eIsowher« 
shown"  that  half-wild  horses  apparently  prefer  to  pair  with  those 
of  the  same  color,  and  that  herds  of  fallow-deer  of  different  col- 
ors, though  living  together,  have  long  kept  distinct.  It  Is  a  more 
significant  fact  that  a  female  zebra  would  not  admit  the  addresses 
of  a  male  ass  until  he  was  painted  so  as  to  resemble  a  zebra,  and 
tlien,  as  John  Hunter  remarks,  "she  received  him  very  reauily. 
"In  this  curious  fact,  we  have  instinct  excited  by  mere  color, 
"which  had  so  strong  an  effect  as  to  get  the  belter  of  everything 
"else.  But  the  male  did  not  require  this,  the  female  being  an 
"animal  somewhat  similar  to  himself,  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
"him."" 


*«  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Doin«?stIcatlon,'  1868, 
vol.  II.  pp.  102,  loa. 

*"  'EBsaya  and  Obaen^atlona  by  J.  Hunter,'  edited  by  Owen,  ISCl, 
vol.  1.  p.  194. 
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In  on  parlier  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  mental  powers 
the  higher  auimalii  do  uot  differ  In  kind,  though  greatly  in  degree, 
from  the  torresponding  powers  of  mau,  especially  of  the  lower 
and  barbarous  races;  and  it  would  appear  that  even  their  taste 
lor  the  beautiful  is  not  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Quatl- 
ruraana.  As  the  negro  of  Africa  raises  the  flesh  on  his  face  into 
parallel  ridges  "or  cicatrices,  high  above  the  natural  surface, 
"which  unsightly  deformities,  are  considered  great  personal  at- 
"tractlons;'"" — as  negroes  and  savages  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
paint  their  faces  with  red,  blue,  white,  or  black  bars, — so  the  male 
mandrill  of  Africa  appears  to  have  acquired  his  deeply-furrowed 
and  gaudily-colored  face  from  having  been  thus  rendered  attrac- 
tive to  tlie  female.  No  doubt  it  is  to  us  a  most  grotesque  notion 
that  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  should  be  colored  for  the  sake 
of  oraament  even  more  brilliantly  than  the  face;  but  this  is  not 
more  strange  than  that  the  tails  of  many  birds  should  be  especially 
decorated. 

With  mammals  we  do  not  at  present  possess  any  evidence  that 
the  males  take  pains  to  display  their  charms  before  the  female; 
and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  by  male 
birds  and  other  animals,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
the  belief  that  the  females  admire,  or  are  excited  by,  the  orna- 
menta  and  colors  displayed  before  them.  There  is,  however,  a 
striking  parallelism  between  mammals  and  birds  in  all  their  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters,  namely  in  their  weapons  for  lighting 
with  rival  males,  la  their  ornamental  appendages,  and  in  their 
colors.  In  both  clasBes,  when  the  male  differs  from  the  female, 
the  young  of  both  sexes  almost  always  resemble  each  other,  and 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  resemble  the  adult  female,  in  both 
classes  the  male  assumes  the  characters  proper  to  his  sex  shortly 
before  the  age  of  reproduction;  and  if  emasculated  at  an  early 
period,  loses  them.  In  both  classes  the  change  of  color  is  some- 
times seasonal,  and  the  tints  of  the  naked  parts  sometimes  be- 
come more  vivid  during  the  act  of  courtship.  In  both  classes  the 
male  is  almost  ahvays  more  vividly  or  strongly  colored  than  the 
female,  and  is  ornamented  with  larger  crests  of  hair  or  feathers, 
or  other  such  appendages.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  female 
in  both  classes  is  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  male.  With 
many  mammals,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  bird,  the  male 
is  more  odoriferous  than  the  female.  In  both  classes  the  voice 
of  the  male  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  female.  Consider- 
ing this  paraJlellsm  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  causei 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  acted  on  mammals  and  birds;  and  the 
result,  as  far  as  ornamental  characters  are  concerned,  may  be  at- 
tributed, as  It  appears  to  me,  to  the  long-continued  preference 
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of  the  individuals  of  one  sex  for  certain  individuals  of  the  opposite 
Bex,  combined  witii  tlielr  Buccesa  in  leaving  a  larger  number  of 
offspring  to  inherit  their  superior  attractions, 

Equal  transmission  of  (>rmuttent.al  eJiarncters  to  hnth  sea^e^.— 
With  many  birds,  ornaments,  which  analogy  leads  us  to  helievt 
were  primarily  acquired  by  the  males,  have  been  transmittefi 
equally,  or  almost  equallyj  to  both  sexes;  and  we  may  now  in- 
quire how  far  this  view  applies  to  mammals.  With  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  especially  of  the  amaJler  kinds,  both  sexes  have 
been  colored,  iudependeittiy  of  sexual  selection,  for  the  salie  of 
protection;  but  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  so  many  cases,  nor 
in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  in  most  of  the  lower  classes,  Audu- 
bon remarks  that  he  often  mistook  the  musk-rat,"'  whilst  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  slream,  for  a  clod  of  earth,  so  complete 
was  the  resemblance.  The  hare  on  her  form  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  concealment  through  color;  yet  this  principle  partly  fails 
In  a  cloaely-alUed  species,  the  rabbit,  for  when  running  to  its 
burrow,  it  is  made  conspicuous  to  the  sportsman,  and  no  doubt 
to  all  beasts  of  prey,  by  its  upturned  white  tail.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  quadrupeds  inhabiting  snow-clad  regions  have  been 
rendered  white  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies,  or  to  favor 
their  stealing  on  their  prey.  In  regions  where  snow  never  lies 
for  long,  a  white  coat  would  be  injurious;  consequently,  species 
of  this  color  are  extremely  rare  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
It  deserves  notice  that  many  quadrupeds  inhabiting  moderately 
cold  regions,  although  they  do  not  assume  a  white  winter  dress, 
become  paler  during  this  season;  and  this  apparently  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  long  been  exposed. 
Pallas^*  states  that  in  Siberia  a  change  of  this  nature  occurs  with 
the  woif,  two  species  of  Mustela,  the  domestic  horse,  the  Equus 
hemionus,  the  domestic  cow,  two  species  of  antelopes,  the  musk- 
deer,  the  roe,  elk,  and  reindeer.  The  roe,  for  instance,  has  a  red 
summer  and  a  grayish- white  wioter  coat;  and  the  latter  may 
perhapG  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  animal  whilst  wandering 
through  the  leafless  thickets,  sprinkled  with  snow  and  hoar-frost. 
If  the  above-named  animals  were  gradually  to  extend  their  range 
into  regions  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  their  pale  winter- 
coats  would  probably  be  rendered  through  natural  selection, 
whiter  and  whiter,  until  they  became  as  white  as  snow. 

Mr.  Reeks  has  given  me  a  curious  instance  of  an  animal  profit- 
ing by  being  peculiarly  colored.    He  raised  from  fifty  to  sixty 


"  Fiber  albetlilcuB.  Audubon  and  Bachman,  'The  Quadrupeds  of  N, 
America,'  1S4.G.  p.  109. 

w  'NovaB  epecIeiB  Quadrupedum  e  Gllrtum  ordine,'  1778,  p.  7.  What 
I  have  called  the  roe  is  tbo  Caprcolus  slbirlcua  BubDcaudatua  of  Pallas. 
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white  and  brown  piebald  rabbits  in  a  large  walled  orchard;  and 
he  had  at  the  same  time  Eome  Bimilarly  colored  catR  In  hie  bouse. 
Such  cats,  aa  1  have  often  noticed,  are  very  conspicuous  during 
day;  but  as  they  used  to  lie  In  watch  during  the  duak  at  the 
mouthB  of  the  l^urrowB,  the  rabbits  apparently  did  not  distinguish 
them  from  their  parti-colored  brethren.  The  result  was  that, 
within  elghteeii  months,  every  one  of  these  parti-colored  rabbits 
were  destroyed;  and  there  was  evidence  that  this  was  effected 
by  the  cats.  Color  eeema  to  be  advantageous  to  another  animal, 
the  skunk,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  had  many  Instances 
in  other  classes.  No  animal  will  voluntarily  attack  one  of  these 
creatures  on  account  of  the  dreadful  odor  which  It  emits  when 
irritated;  but  during  the  dusk  it  would  not  easily  be  recognized 
and  might  be  attacked  by  a  beast  of  prey.  Hence  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Belt  believes,"  that  the  skunk  is  provided  with  a  great  white 
bushy  tall,  which  serves  as  a  conspicuous  warning. 

Although  we  must  admit  that  many  quadrupeds  have  received 
their  present  tints  either  as  a  protection,  or  as  an  aid  In  procuring 
prey,  yet  with  a  boat  of  specieB,  the  colors  are  far  too  conspicuous 
and  too  singularly  arranged  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  serve 
for  these  purposes.  We  may  take  as  an  Illustration  certain  ante- 
lopes; when  we  see  the  square  white  patch  on  the  throat,  the 
while  marks  on  the  fetlocks,  and  the  round  black  spots  on  the 
ears,  all  more  distinct  in  the  male  of  the  Portax  picta  than  In  the 
female; — when  w©  see  that  the  colors  are  more  vivid,  that  the 
narrow  white  lines  on  the  flank  and  the  broad  white  bar  on  the 
shoulder  are  more  distinct  in  the  male  Oreas  derbyanus  than  In 
the  female;— when  we  see  a  similar  difference  between  the  sexes 
of  the  curiousiy-ornamented  Tragelaphns  scriptus  (fig.  70). — we 
cannot  believe  that  differences  of  this  kind  are  of  any  service  to 
either  sex  in  their  daily  habits  of  life.  It  seems  a  much  more 
probable  concluHlon  that  the  various  marks  were  fli-st  acquired 
by  the  males  and  their  colors  intensified  through  sexual  selection, 
and  then  partially  transferred  to  the  females.  If  this  view  be 
admitted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  equally  singular  colors 
and  marks  of  many  other  antelopes,  though  common  to  botti 
sexes,  have  been  gained  and  transmitted  in  a  like  manner.  Both 
sexes,  for  instance,  of  the  koodoo  (Strepsiceroa  kudu)  (fig.  G4) 
have  narrow  white  vertical  lines  on  their  hind  flanks,  and  an 
elegant  angular  white  mark  on  their  foreheads.  Both  sexes  In 
the  genus  Damalls  are  very  oddly  colored;  in  D.  pygarga  the 
back  and  neck  are  purpHsh-red,  shading  on  the  flanks  into  black: 
and  these  colors  are  abruptly  separated  from  the  white  belly  and 
from  a  large  white  apace  on  the  buttocks;   the  head  is  still  more 
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•»  'The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,'  p.  24&. 
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The  aame  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  tiger,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  animals  in  the  world,  the  sexes  of  -which 
cannot  be  dlstinguislied  by  color,  even  by  the  dealers  in  wild 
beasts.  Mr.  Wallace  believes**  that  the  striped  coat  of  the  tiger 
"so  assimilates  with  the  vertical  stems  of  the  bamboo,  as  to 
"assist  greatly  in  concealing  him  from  his  approftching  prey." 
But  this  view  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory.    We  liave  some 


Fig.  71.    DamaFJB  pygarga,  mule  (from  the  Knowsley  Menacrerie). 

slight  evidence  that  his  beauty  may  be  due  to  sexual  selection, 
for  in  two  species  of  Felis  the  analogous  marks  and  colors  are 
rather  brighter  la  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  zebra  is 
conspicuously  striped,  and  stripes  cannot  afford  any  protection 
on  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa.  Burchell"  in  describing  a 
herd  says,  "their  sleek  ribs  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  the  bright- 
"neea  and  regularity  of  their  striped  coats  presented  a  picture  of 
"extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  probably  they  are  not  surpassed 


'Westminster  Review.'  July  1,  1SC7.  p.  5. 
•Travels  In  South  Africa,"  1824,  vol.  li.  p. 
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"by  any  other  quadruped."  But  as  througbout  the  whole  group 
of  the  Equidae  the  sexes  are  identical  in  color,  we  have  here  no 
evidence  of  sexual  selection.  Neverthelese  he  who  attributea  the 
white  and  dark  vertical  stripes  on  the  flanks  of  various  antelopes 
to  this  process,  will  probably  extend  the  same  view  to  the  Royal 
Tiger  antl  beautiful  Zebra. 

We  have  seen  In  a  former  chapter  that  when  young  animals 
belonging  to  any  class  follow  nearly  the  same  habits  of  life  as 
their  parenta,  and  yet  are  colored  in  a  different  manner,  it  may 
he  infeiTed  that  they  have  retained  the  coloring  of  some  ancient 
and  extinct  progenitor,  la  the  family  of  pigs,  and  in  the  tapirs, 
the  yoTing  are  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes,  and  thus  differ 
from  all  the  existing  adult  species  In  these  two  groups.  With 
many  kinds  of  deer  the  young  are  marked  with  elegant  white 
spots,  of  which  their  parents  exhibit  not  a  trace.  A  graduated 
series  ran  be  followed  from  the  axis  deer,  both  sexes  of  which  at 
all  ages  and  during  all  seasons  are  beautifully  spotted  {the  male 
being  rather  more  strongly  colored  than  the  female),  to  species 
in  which  neither  the  old  nor  the  young  are  spotted.  I  will  specify 
Bome  of  the  steps  in  this  series.  The  Mantchurian  deer  (Cervus 
mantchuricus)  is  spotted  during  the  whole  year,  but,  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  spots  are  much  plainer  during 
the  summer,  when  the  general  color  of  the  coat  is  lighter,  than 
during  the  winter,  when  the  general  color  is  darker  and  the  horns 
are  fully  developed.  In  the  hog-deer  (Hyelaphus  porclnus)  the 
spots  are  extremely  conspicuous  during  the  suramer  when  the 
coat  is  reddish-brown,  but  quite  disappear  during  the  winter 
when  the  coat  is  brown.*'  In  both  these  species  the  young  are 
spotted.  In  the  Virginian  deer  the  young  are  likewise  spotted, 
and  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  adult  animals  living  in  Judge 
Caton's  park,  as  I  am  informed  by  him,  temporarily  exhibit  at  the 
period  when  the  red  summer  coat  Is  being  replaced  by  the  bluish 
winter  coat,  a  row  of  spots  on  each  flank,  which  are  always  the 
same  in  number,  though  very  variable  in  distinctness.  From  this 
condition  there  is  but  a  very  small  step  to  the  complete  absence 
of  spots  in  the  adults  at  all  seasons;  and,  lastly,  to  their  absence 
at  all  ages  and  seasons,  aa  occurs  with  certain  species.  From  the 
existence  of  this  perfect  series,  and  more  especially  from  the 
fawns  of  so  many  species  being  spotted,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
now  living  members  of  the  deer  family  are  the  descendants  of 
some  ancient  species  which,  like  the  axis  deer,  was  spotted  at  all 
ages  and  eeasoBs.    A  still  more  ancient  progenitor  probably  some- 


*'  Dr.  Gray,  "GleaningH  from  the  Menagerie  of  Knowsley,'  p.  Gi.  Mr, 
Blyth,  In  speaking  ('Land  and  Water,"  1S69,  p.  42)  of  the  hog-deer  of 
Ceylon,  aays  It  is  more  brightly  spotted  with  white  than  the  common 
hoff'-deer,  at  the  season  when  It  renews  Its  horns. 
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whut  reBemblotl  the  HyomoschUB  aquaticus — for  this  animal  is 
spotted,  and  the  liornleHS  males  have  large  exaerted  canine  teeth, 
of  which  some  few  true  deer  still  retain  rudiments.  Hyomoflchus, 
alBo,  offers  one  of  thoae  interesting  cases  of  a  form  Uniting  to- 
gether two  groups,  for  it  is  intermediate  in  certain  oateological 
rharacters  between  the  pachyderms  and  ruminants,  which  were 
formerly  thought  to  he  quite  distinct." 

A  curious  difficulty  here  arises.  If  we  admit  that  colored  spots 
and  atrlpea  were  first  acquired  aa  ornamentB.  how  comes  it  that 
so  many  existing  deer,  the  descendants  of  an  aboriginally  spotted 
animal,  and  all  the  species  of  pigs  and  tapirs,  the  descendants  of 
an  aboriginally  striped  animal,  have  lost  in  their  adult  state  their 
former  ornaments?  1  cannot  aatiafactorily  answer  this  question. 
"We  may  feel  almost  sure  that  the  spots  and  stripes  disappeared 
at  or  near  maturity  in  tiie  progenitors  of  our  existing  species,  so 
that  they  were  still  retained  by  the  young;  and,  owing  to  the  law 
of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages,  were  tranamitted  to  the 
young  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It  may  have  been  a  great 
advantage  to  the  lion  and  puma,  from  the  open  nature  of  their 
tiBual  haunts,  to  have  lost  their  stripes,  and  to  have  been  thus 
rendered  less  conspicuous  to  their  prey;  and  if  the  successive 
variations,  by  which  this  end  was  gained,  occurred  rather  late  In 
life,  the  young  would  have  retained  their  stripes,  as  is  now  the 
case.  As  to  deer,  pigs,  and  taplra,  Fritz  Miiller  has  suggested 
to  me  that  these  animals,  by  the  removal  of  their  spots  or  strlpea 
through  natural  selection,  would  have  been  less  easily  seen  by 
their  enemies;  and  that  they  would  have  especially  required  this 
protection,  as  soon  as  the  carnivora  increased  In  size  and  number 
during  the  tertiary  periods.  This  may  be  the  trae  explanation, 
but  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  young  should  not  have  been  thus 
protected,  and  still  more  so  that  the  adults  of  some  species  should 
have  retained  their  spots,  either  partially  or  completely,  during 
part  of  the  year.  We  know  that,  when  the  domestic  ass  varies 
and  becomes  reddish-brown,  gray,  or  tilack,  the  stripes  ou  the 
shoulders  and  even  on  the  spine  frequently  disappear,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  cause.  Very  few  horses,  except  dun-colored 
Icinds,  have  stripes  on  any  part  of  their  bodies,  yet  we  have  good 
reason  to  beiieve  that  the  aboriginal  horse  was  striped  on  the 
legB  and  spine,  and  probably  on  the  shoulders.^^  Hence  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  spots  and  stripes  in  our  adult  existing  deer, 
pigs,  and  tapirs,  may  be  due  to  a  chauge  in  the  general  color  of 
their  coats;   but  whether  this  change  was  effected  through  sexual 
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« Falconer  and  Cautley,  'Proc.  Geoloip.  Boc'  1843;  and  Falconer's 
'Pal.  Memotra,"  vol.  1.  p.  138, 

M  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Planla  undeir  Domeetlculion,*  ISSi. 
VPl.  1.  p.  61-64. 
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or  natural  Belection,  or  was  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  coucti- 
tiona  of  life,  or  to  Bome  other  unknown  cause,  it  Is  impossible 
to  decide.  An  observation  made  by  Mr.  Sclater  well  illustrates 
our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  slripeg;  the  specieB  of  Asinus  which  Inhabit 
the  Asiatic  continent  are  destitute  of  sLripes,  not  having  even 


Fig.  72.  Head  of  Semnopitliecus  rubl«.uiiilU8,  ThJs  and  tlie  following 
Xigurea  (from  Prof,  Gervale)  are  given  to  show  the  odd  arrange- 
ment and  developmeut  of  the  hair  on  the  head. 

the  cross  shoulder-stripe,  whilst  those  which  inhabit  Africa  are 
conspicuously  strli^ed,  with  the  partial  exception  of  A.  ta?niopus. 
which  has  only  the  croas  shoulder-stripe  and  generally  some 
faint  bars  on  the  legs;  and  this  species  inhabits  the  almost  Inter- 
mediate region  oC  Upper  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.'' 

Quadrumana. — Before  we  conclude,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a 
few  remarks  on  the  ornaments  of  monkeys.    In  most  of  the  spe- 


**  'Proc.  ZooU  Hoc'  1302,  p.  Ui.    See.  alao,  Dr,  Hartmannj,  'Ann.  d. 
Landw.'    Bd.  xltll,  s.  222. 
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cies  Iho  Bexes  resemble  each  other  m  color,  hut  In  some,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  males  differ  from  the  females,  especially  in  the 
color  of  the  naked  parts  of  the  akin,  in  the  development  of  the 
heard,  whiskers,  and  mane.  Many  species  are  colored  either  in 
so  extraordinary  or  bo  beautiful  a  manner,  and  are  furnished 
with  such  curious  and  elegant  crests  of  hair,  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  looking  at  these  characters  as  having  been  gained  for  the 
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Fig.  73.   Head  of  Semnoplthecus      l-ig-.  7!.    Head  of  Cebxia  capucinua* 
comatus. 


FlGT.  To.    Head  of  Ateles  marginatum. 


Fig.  70.   Head  of  Cebos 
veUerosus, 


sake  of  ornament.  The  accompanying  figures  (figs.  72  to  76) 
serve  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  face  and  head 
In  several  species.  It  is  scarcely  conceivahle  that  theae  crests  of 
hair,  and  the  strongly  contrasted  colors  of  the  fur  and  akin,  can 
be  the  result  of  mere  variability  without  the  aid  of  selection; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  can  be  of  use  in  any  ordinary 
way  to  these  animals.  If  eo,  they  have  probably  been  gained 
through  sexual  selection^  though  transmitted  equally,  or  almos'i 
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whiBkers  and  beartl  being  whUe,  with  a  defined,  round,  white 
spot  on  the  nose,  covered  with  short  white  hair,  which  gives  to 
the  animal  an  almost  ludicrous  aspect.  The  Semuopithecus  Iron- 
tatus  liltewise  has  a  hlackiBh  face  with  a  long  blacK  beard,  and 
a  large  naked  spot  on  the  forehead  of  a  bluish- white  color.  The 
face  of  the  Macacus  laaiotus  is  dirty  flesh-colored,  with  a  defined 
red  spot  oil  each  cheek.  The  appearance  of  Cercocebus  asthiops 
is  groteaque,  with  its  black  face,  white  whiskers  and  collar,  chest- 
nut bead,  and  a  large  naked  white  spot  over  each  eyelid.  In  very 
many  species,  the  beard,  whiskers,  and  crests  of  hair  round  the 
face  are  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  head,  and  when 
different,  are  always  of  a  lighter  tint,"-'  being  often  pure  white, 
sometimes  bright  yellow,  or  reddish.  The  whole  face  of  the  South 
American  Brachytirua  calvua  is  of  a  "glowing  acarlet  hue;"  but 
this  color  does  not  appear  until  the  animal  is  nearly  mature.*' 
The  naked  akin  of  the  face  differs  wonderfully  In  color  in  the 
various  species.  It  is  often  brown  or  flesh-color,  with  parts  per- 
fectly white,  and  often  as  black  as  that  of  the  most  sooty  negro. 
In  the  BrachyuruB  the  scarlet  tint  is  brighter  than  that  of  the 
most  blushing  Caucasian  damsel.  It  is  sometimes  more  distinctly 
orange  than  in  any  Mongolian,  and  In  several  species  it  Is  blue, 
passing  Into  violet  or  gray.  In  all  the  species  known  to  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  in  which  the  adults  of  both  sexes  have  strongly-colored 
faces,  the  colors  are  dull  or  abaeut  during  early  youth.  This  like- 
wise holds  good  with  the  mandrill  and  Rhesus,  in  which  the  face 
and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body  are  brilliantly  colored  in  one 
sex  alone.  In  these  latter  cases  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  colors  were  acquired  through  sexual  selection;  and  we  are 
naturally  led  to  extend  the  same  view  to  the  foregoing  species, 
though  both  sexes  when  adult  have  their  farea  colored  in  the 
same  manner. 

Although  many  kinds  of  monkeys  are  far  from  beautiful  accord- 
ing to  our  taste,  other  species  are  universally  admired  for  their 
elegant  appearance  and  bright  colors.  The  Semnopithecus  ne- 
meeus,  though  peculiarly  colored,  is  described  as  extremely  pretty; 
the  orange-tinted  face  is  atirrouuded  by  long  whiskers  of  glostiy 
whiteness,  with  a  line  of  chestnut-red  over  the  eyebrov.s;  the 
fur  on  the  back  is  of  a  delicate  g^ray,  with  a  square  patch  on  the 
loins,  the  tail  and  the  fore-arms  being  of  a  pure  white;  a  gorget 
of  chestnut  surraouata  the  chest;  the  thighs  are  black,  with  the 
legs  chestnut  red.  I  will  mention  only  two  other  monlceys  for 
their  beauty;   and  I  have  selected  these  as  presenting  slight  sex- 
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»I  observed  thJs  fact  In  the  Zoologrlcal  Gardens;  and  many  cases 
may  be  seen  In  tlio  colored  plates  ii\  Geoffrey  Sl.-HUaire  ami  F.  Cu- 
vler,  'Hist.  Nat.  des  Mammlferes.'  torn.  1.  1824. 

*•  Bates,  'The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,'  1S63,  vol.  11.  p.  310. 
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11  a',  differences  in  color,  which  renders  it  in  some  degree  probable 
thai  both  sexes  owe  their  elegaal  appearance  to  sexual  selection. 
In  the  moustache-monkey  (Cercoplthecus  cephus)  the  general 
color  of  the  fur  is  mottled-greenlah  with  the  throat  white;  In 
the  male  the  end  of  the  tail  is  cheBtnut,  but  the  face  is  the  most 
ornamented  part,  the  akin  being  chiofiy  bluish-gray,  shading  into 
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FlfiT.  78.    Cercoplthecus  diana  (from  Brehm). 

a  blackish  tint  beneath  the  eyes,  with  the  upper  Lip  ol  a  delicate 
blue,  clothed  on  the  lower  edge  with  a  thin  hlack  moustache;  the 
whiskers  are  orange-colored,  with  the  upper  part  black,  forming 
&  band  which  extends  backwards  to  the  ears,  the  latter  being 
Clothed  with  whitish  hairs.  In  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens 
I  have  often  overheard  visitors  admiring  the  beauty  of  another 
monkey,  deservedly  called  Cercoplthecus  diana  (fig.  7S);  the 
general  color  of  the  fur  is  gray;   the  chest  and  inner  surface  of  the 
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forelegs  are  white;  a  large  triangular  defined  space  ob  the  liiDder 
part  of  the  back  is  rich  chestnut;  in  the  male  the  Inner  sides 
of  the  thighB  and  the  abdomen  are  delicate  fawn-colored,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  ia  black;  the  face  and  ears  are  intansely 
hlack,  contrasting  finely  with  a  wh>te  transverse  crest  over  the 
eyebrows  and  a  long  white  pfaked  beard,  of  which  the  basal  por- 
tion is  black.*' 

In  these  and  many  other  monkeys,  the  beauty  and  singular 
arrangement  of  their  colors,  and  still  more  the  diversified  and 
elegant  arrangement  of  the  crests  and  tufts  of  hair  on  their 
beads,  force  the  conviction  on  my  mind  that  these  characters 
have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection  exclusively  as  orna- 
ments. 

S»m,»i«n/- — The  law  of  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  female 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  great  class  of  mammals. 
Most  naturalistb  will  admit  that  the  greater  size,  strength,  cour- 
age, and  pugnacity  of  the  male,  his  special  weapons  of  oITense, 
as  well  as  bis  special  means  of  defense,  have  been  acquired  or 
modified  through  that  form  of  selection  which  I  have  called 
sexual.  This  does  cot  depend  on  any  Euperiority  in  the  general 
struggle  for  life,  but  ou  certain  individuals  of  one  sex,  generally 
the  male,  being  successful  In  conquering  other  males,  and  leaving 
a  larger  number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  superiority  than  do 
the  leea  successful  mnlea. 

There  is  another  and  more  peaceful  kind  of  contest,  in  which 
the  males  endeavor  to  excite  or  allure  the  females  by  various 
charms.  This  is  probably  carried  on  in  some  cases  by  the  power- 
ful odors  emitted  by  the  males  during  the  breeding-season;  the 
odoriferous  glands  having  been  acquired  through  sexual  selec- 
tion. Whether  the  same  view  can  be  extended  to  the  voice  is 
doubtful,  for  the  vocal  organs  of  the  males  must  have  been 
strengthened  by  use  during  maturity,  under  the  powerful  excite- 
ments of  love,  jealousy  or  rage,  and  will  consequently  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  same  sex.  Various  crests,  tufts,  and  mantles 
of  hair,  which  are  either  confined  to  the  male,  or  are  more  de- 
veloped in  this  sex  than  in  the  female,  seem  in  most  eases  to  be 
merely  ornamental,  though  they  scmetimea  serve  as  a  defense 
against  rival  males.  There  is  even  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
branching  horns  of  stags,  and  the  elegant  hoi'ns  of  certain  ante- 
lopes, though  properly  serving  as  weapons  of  offense  or  defense, 
have  been  partly  modified  for  ornament. 

•♦'  I  have  seen  moat  of  th©  above  monkey*  In  the  Zoological  Boclety't 
Oardens.  The  deacription  ot  the  Semnopltheous  nemaeus  la  taken  frorn 
Mr.  W.  C.  Martin's  *N«t.  Hist,  of  Mararaalla,"  18«.  p.  480;  tee,  alao« 
pp.  m,  m. 
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When  the  male  diflerH  in  color  from  tlio  female,  be  generally 
exUbits  darker  and  more  Btrongly-contrasted  tints.  We  do  not 
fn  ttiis  class  meet  with  the  splendid  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green 
tints,  so  common  with  male  blrdfi  and  many  other  anlmala.  The 
naked  parts,  hoTvever,  of  certain  Quadrumana  must  be  excepted; 
for  Bueh  parts,  often  oddly  situated,  are  brilliantly  colored  in 
some  species.  The  colors  of  the  male  in  other  cases  may  ba 
due  to  simple  variation,  without  the  aid  of  selection.  But  when 
the  colore  are  diversified  and  strongly  pronounced,  when  they 
are  not  developed  until  near  maturity,  and  when  they  are  lost 
after  emaaculation,  vie  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, and  have  heeu  transmitted  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusive- 
ly, to  tlie  same  sex.  When  both  sexes  are  colored  in  the  same 
mantier,  and  tbe  colors  are  conspicuous  or  curiouGly  arranged, 
without  being  of  the  least  apparent  use  as  a  protection,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  are  associated  with  various  other  ornamental 
appendages,  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  tbe  same  conclusion,  name- 
ly, that  they  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  al* 
though  transmitted  to  both  sexes.  That  conspicuous  and  diversi- 
fied colors,  whether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  to  both 
sexes,  are  as  a  general  rule  associated  in  the  same  groups  and 
Bub-groups  with  other  secondaiT  sexual  characters  serving  for 
war  or  for  ornament,  will  he  found  to  hold  good,  if  we  look  back 
to  the  various  cases  given  in  this  and  the  last  chapter. 

The  law  of  the  equal  tranfimission  of  characters  to  both  sexos, 
as  far  as  color  and  other  ornaments  are  concerned,  has  prevailed 
far  more  extensively  with  mammals  than  with  birds;  but  weap- 
ons, such  as  horns  and  tusks,  have  often  been  transmitted  e'.thor 
exclusively  or  much  more  perfectly  to  the  males  than  to  the  fe- 
males. This  is  surprising,  tor,  as  the  males  generally  use  their 
weapons  for  defense  against  enemies  of  all  kinds,  tbeir  weapons 
would  have  been  of  service  to  the  females.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
their  absence  In  this  sex  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  form 
of  inheritance  which  has  prevailed.  Finally,  with  Quadrupeds  the 
contest  between  the  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  whether  peace- 
ful or  bloody,  has,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  been  confined  to 
the  males;  so  that  the  latter  have  been  modified  through  sexual 
■©lection,  far  more  commonly  than  the  females,  either  for  fight- 
ing with  each  other  or  far  alluring  the  opposite  sex. 
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forelegs  are  white;  a  large  triangular  defined  space  on  the  liioder 
part  o£  til©  back  is  rich  chestnut;  in  the  male  the  inner  sides 
of  the  thighs  and  the  abdomen  are  delicate  fawn-colored,  and 
the  top  of  tlie  head  i3  blaelc;  the  face  and  ears  are  intensely 
black,  contrasting  finely  with  a  white  transverse  crest  over  the 
eyebrows  and  a  long  white  peaked  beard,  of  which  the  basal  por- 
tion is  black. ^' 

In  these  and  many  other  monkeya,  the  beauty  and  singular 
arrangement  of  their  colors,  and  still  more  the  divereified  and 
elegant  arrangement  of  the  crests  and  tufts  of  hair  on  their 
heads,  force  the  conviction  on  my  mind  that  these  characters 
have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection  exclusively  as  oraa- 
ments. 

Summary.  — The  law  of  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  female 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  great  class  of  mammals. 
Most  naturalists  will  admit  that  the  greater  size,  strength,  cour- 
age, and  pugnacity  of  the  male,  his  special  weapons  of  offense, 
as  well  as  his  special  means  of  defenEe,  have  be^n  acquired  or 
modified  through  that  form  of  selection  which  I  have  called 
sexual.  This  does  not  depend  on  any  euperiorlty  in  the  general 
struggle  for  life,  but  on  certain  individuals  of  one  sex,  generally 
the  male,  being  successful  in  conquoring  other  males,  and  leaving 
a  larger  number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  superiority  than  do 
the  less  successful  mn.les. 

There  is  another  and  more  peaceful  kind  of  contest,  in  which 
the  males  endeavor  to  excite  or  allure  the  females  by  various 
charms.  This  is  probably  carried  on  in  some  cases  by  the  power- 
ful odors  emitted  by  the  males  during  the  breeding-season;  the 
odoriferous  glands  having  been  acquired  through  sexual  selec- 
tion. Whether  the  same  view  can  be  extended  to  the  voice  is 
doubtful,  for  the  vocal  organs  of  the  males  must  have  been 
strengthened  by  use  during  maturity,  under  the  powerful  excite- 
ments of  love,  jealousy  or  rage,  and  will  consequently  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  same  sex.  Various  crests,  tufts,  and  mantlea 
of  hair,  which  are  either  confined  to  the  male,  or  are  more  de- 
veloped in  this  sex  than  in  the  female,  seem  in  most  cases  to  he 
merely  ornamental,  though  they  scmetimes  serve  as  a  defense 
against  rival  males.  There  is  even  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
branching  horns  of  stags,  and  the  elegant  horns  of  certain  ante- 
lopes, though  properly  serving  as  weapons  of  offense  or  defense, 
have  been  partly  modified  for  ornament. 

*''  I  have  seen  most  of  the  above  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Society'* 
Qardens,  The  description  of  the  SemnopUhecus  neroaeue  la  taken  from 
Mr.  W,  C.  Martin's  'Nat.  Hist,  of  Mammall»,'  ISil,  p,  460;  a««,  alao, 
pp.  476,  619. 
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Wben  tb€5  male  differs  in  color  from  tlie  R'nialc,  he  generally 
exhibits  darker  and  more  strongly-contrasted  tints.  We  do  not 
In  tliis  class  meet  with  the  splendid  red,  blue^  yellow,  and  green 
tints,  so  common  with  male  birds  and  many  other  anlmala.  The 
Halted  parts,  however,  of  certain  Quadrumana  must  be  excepted; 
for  Buch  parts,  often  oddly  situated,  are  brilliantly  colored  in 
some  species.  The  colors  of  the  male  in  other  cases  may  be 
due  to  simple  variation,  without  the  aid  of  selectlou.  But  when 
the  colore  are  diversified  and  strongly  pronounced,  when  they 
are  not  developed  until  near  maturity,  and  when  they  are  lost 
after  emasculation,  we  caa  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  for  the  salve  of  orna- 
ment, and  have  been  transmitted  exduaively,  or  almost  exclusive- 
ly, to  the  same  sex.  When  both  sexes  are  colored  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  colors  are  conspicuous  or  curiously  arranged, 
without  being  of  the  least  apparent  use  as  a  protection,  and  espe- 
cially when  thoy  are  associated  with  various  other  ornamental 
appendages,  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  the  same  conclusion,  name- 
ly, that  they  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  al- 
though transmitted  to  both  aexes.  That  conspicuous  and  diversi- 
fied colors,  whether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  to  both 
sexes,  are  as  a  general  rule  associated  in  the  same  groups  and 
BUb-groups  with  other  secondary  sexual  characters  serving  for 
war  or  for  ornament,  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  if  we  loolc  baclc 
to  the  various  cases  given  in  this  and  the  last  chapter. 

The  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of  characters  to  both  sexes. 
aa  far  as  color  and  other  ornaments  are  concerned,  has  prevailed 
far  more  extensively  with  mammals  than  with  birds;  but  weap- 
ons, such  as  horns  and  tusks,  have  often  been  transmitted  eithar 
exclusively  or  much  more  perfectly  to  the  males  than  to  the  fe- 
males. This  is  surprising,  for,  aa  the  males  generally  use  their 
weapons  for  defense  against  enemies  of  all  kinds,  their  weapons 
would  have  been  of  service  to  the  females.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
their  absence  in  this  sex  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  form 
of  Inheritance  which  has  prevailed.  Finally,  with  quadrupeds  the 
contest  between  the  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  whether  peace- 
ful or  bloody,  has,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  been  confined  to 
the  males;  so  that  the  latter  have  been  modified  through  sexual 
■election,  far  more  commonly  than  the  females,  either  for  fight- 
ing with  each  other  or  for  alluring  the  oppoaite  sex. 
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PART  III. 

SEXUAL  SELECTION  IN  RELATION  TO  MAN, 


AND    CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
SECONDARY   SEXUAL,   CHARACTERS   OF   MAN. 

DlffarKiifes  between  man  and  woman— Causes  of  such  dlfferencof?  and 
of  certain  cliaractera  common  to  both  sexes— Law  of  battle— Dif- 
ferencea  in  mental  powers,  wnd  voice— On  tlic  Influence  of  beauty 
In  (.letormfiilnK  the  marvlagrea  of  mankind— Attention  paid  by  sav- 
ages to  ornaments— Their  ideas  of  beauty  in  woman— The  tendency 
to  cxagrgrerate  each  natural  peculiarity. 

With,  manltlnd  the  differences  between  the  sexes  are  e:reater 
than  in  most  of  the  Quadrmnana,  but  not  so  great  as  in  some, 
for  inatancBf  the  mandrill.  Man  on  an  average  Is  conelderably 
taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  woman,  with  squarer  shoulders 
and  more  plainly-pronounced  muscles.  Owing  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  muecular  development  and  the  projection  ol 
the  browa,'  the  superciliary  ridge  is  generally  more  marked  in 
man  than  in  woman.  His  body,  and  especially  his  faw,  is  more 
hairy,  and  hia  voice  has  a  different  and  more  powerful  tone.  In 
certain  races  the  women  are  said  to  differ  slightly  in  tint  from 
the  men.  For  instance,  Schweiiifurth,  in  speaking  of  a  negrefis 
belonging  to  the  Monbiittoos,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Africa  a 
lew  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  says,  "Like  all  her  race,  she  had 
"a  skin  several  shades  lighter  than  her  husband's,  being  some- 
"thing  of  the  color  of  half -roasted  coffee."-    As  the  women  labor 


k 


'  achaaffhausen,   translation,  in   '.'^ntbropoloplnal  Review/   Oct.  1S68, 
pD.  «9,  42P,  427. 
»  'The  Heart  of  Africa,'  English  Transl.  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 
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in  the  fields  and  are  quite  unclothed,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
differ  in  color  from  the  men  owing  to  less  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er. European  women  are  perhaps  the  brighter  colored  of  the 
two  sexes,  as  may  be  seen  when  both  have  been  equally  ex- 
posed. 

Man  is  more  courageous,  pugnacious  and  energetic  than  woman, 
and  has  a  more  inventive  genius.  His  brain  is  absolutely  larger, 
but  whether  or  not  proportionately  to  his  larger  body,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  fully  ascertained.  In  woman  the  face  is  rounder; 
the  jaws  and  the  base  of  the  skull  smaller;  the  outlines  of  the 
body  rounder,  in  parts  more  prominent;  and  her  pelvis  is  broader 
than  in  man;'  but  this  latter  character  may  perhaps  be  consMered 
rather  as  a  primary  than  a  secondary  sexual  character.  She 
comes  to  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than  man. 

As  with  animals  of  all  classes,  so  with  man,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  male  sex  are  not  fully  developed  until  he  is 
nearly  mature;  and  if  emasculated  they  never  appear.  The 
beard,  for  instance,  is  a  secondary  sexual  character,  and  male 
children  are  beardless,  though  at  an  early  age  they  have  abundant 
hair  on  the  head.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  rather  late  appearance 
in  life  of  the  successive  variations  whereby  man  has  acquired  his 
masculine  characters,  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the  male  sex 
alone.  Male  and  female  children  resemble  each  other  closely, 
like  the  young  of  so  many  other  animals  in  which  the  adult  sexes 
differ  widely;  they  likewise  resemble  the  mature  female  much 
more  closely  than  the  mature  male.  The  female,  however,  ulti- 
mately assumes  certain  distinctive  characters,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  her  skull,  is  said  to  be  intermediate  between  the  child 
and  the  man.*  Again,  as  the  young  of  closely  allied  though  dis- 
tinct species  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much  from  each  other  as  do 
the  adults,  so  it  is  with  the  children  of  the  different  races  of  man. 
Some  have  even  maintained  that  race-differences  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  infantile  skull.*  In  regard  to  color,  the  new-bom 
negro  child  is  reddish  nut-brown,  which  soon  becomes  slaty-gray; 
the  black  color  being  fully  developed  within  a  year  in  the  Soudan, 
but  not  until  three  years  in  Egypt.  The  eyes  of  the  negro  are  at 
first  blue,  and  the  hair  chestnut-brown  rather  than  black,  being 
curled  only  at  the  ends.  The  children  of  the  Australians  imme- 
diately after  birth  are  yellowish-brown,  and  become  dark  at  a 
later  age.    Those  of  the  Guaranys  of  Paraguay  are  whitish-yellow, 

•Ecker,  translation  in  'Anthropological  Review,'  Oct.  1868,  pp.  351- 
35().  The  comparison  of  the  form  of  the  skull  In  men  and  women  has 
been  followed  out  with  much  care  by  Welcker. 

*  Ecker  and  Welcker,  ibid.  p.  352,  355;  Vogt,  'Lectures  on  Man.'  Enff. 
translat.  p.  81. 

*  Schaaffhausen,  'Anthropolog.  Review,'  ibid.  p.  429. 
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but  they  acquire  In  tho  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  yellowist-brown 
tint  of  their  parents.  Similar  observatlonfl  have  been  made  in 
other  parts  of  America." 

I  have  apecifietl  the  foregoing  differences  between  the  male  and 
female  sex  in  mankind,  because  they  are  curiously  like  those  ot 
the  Quadrumana.  With  these  animals  the  female  is  mature  at 
an  earlier  age  than  the  male;  at  least  this  is  certainly  the  case  in 
the  Cebus  azarffi.'  The  males  of  most  species  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  females,  of  which  fact  the  gorilla  affords  a  well- 
known  instance.  Even  in  bo  trifling  a  character  as  the  greater 
prominence  of  thR  superciliary  ridge,  the  males  of  certain  monkeys 
differ  from  the  females,'  and  agree  in  this  respect  with  mankind, 
in  the  gorilla  and  certain  other  monkeys,  the  cranium  of  the 
adult  male  presents  a  strongly-marked  sagittal  crest,  which  is 
absent  in  the  female;  and  Ecker  found  a  trace  of  a  similar  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sexes  in  the  Australians."  With  monkeys 
when  there  is  any  difference  in  the  voice,  that  of  the  male  is  the 
more  powerful.  We  have  seen  that  certain  male  monkeys  have 
a  well-developed  beard,  which  is  quite  deficient,  or  much  less  de- 
veloped in  the  female.  No  instance  is  known  of  the  beard,  whis- 
kers, or  moustache  being  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
monkey.  Even  in  the  color  of  the  beard  there  is  a  curious  paral- 
lelism between  man  and  the  Quadrumana,  for  with  man  when 
the  beard  differs  in  color  from  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  it  is,  I  believe,  almost  always  of  a  lighter  tint,  being 
often  reddish.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  ihis  fact  in  England; 
but  two  gentlemen  have  lately  written  to  me,  saying  that  they 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  One  of  these  gentlemen  accounts 
for  the  fact  by  the  wide  difference  in  color  of  the  hair  on  the 
paternal  and  maternal  Kidea  of  liis  family.  Both  had  been  long 
aware  of  this  peculiarity  (oue  of  them  having  often  been  accused 
of  dyeing  his  beard),  and  had  been  thus  led  to  observe  other  men, 
and  weie  convinced  that  the  exceptions  were  very  rare.  Dr. 
Hooker  attended  to  this  little  point  for  me  in  Russia,  and  found 
no  exception  to  the  i*ule.  In  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  was  so  kind  as  to  observe  the  many  raees  of  men  to  be 


•  Pruner-Bey,  on  negro  Infants  as  auotcd  by  Vogt,  'Lectures  on 
Man,'  Eng.  trunslat-  ISM,  p.  lf>9:  for  further  facts  on  negro  infants, 
us  quoted  from  Wlnterbottom  and  Camper,  see  Lawrence,  'Lectures 
on  Physiology,"  &c.,  1822,  p.  451.  For  the  infants  of  the  Guaranys,  see 
Ben^ger,  'Saugetlilere,'  &o.,  s.  3.  See,  also,  Godron,  "De  I'Espece,' 
torn.  11.  1859,  p,  253.  For  the  Australlana.  "Waltz,  'Introduct.  to  Anthro- 
pology," Eng.  translat.  1863,  p.  99. 

T  Renffger,  'Saugethlere,'  &c.,  1830,  s.  49. 

'As  In  Maeacus?  cynomolpii.s  {Desmaresf,  'Mammalogle,'  p.  65).  an<l 
In  Ilyloliates  agilis  {Geoffroy  St.-IIilalre  an«l  F.  Cuvier,  'U'lsl.  N'at. 
des  Mamm.'  ISSi,  torn.  1.  p.  2). 

•  'Anlhropological  Rtview,"  Oct.  1S68,  p.  353. 
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seen  there,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  India,  namely  two 
races  in  Sikhim,  the  Bhoteas,  Hindoos,  Burmese,  and  Chinese. 
most  of  which  races  have  very  little  hair  on  the  lace;  and  he 
always  found  that  when  there  was  any  difference  In  color  between 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  the  latter  was  Invariably 
lighter.  Now  with  monkeys,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
beard  frequently  differs  strikingly  in  color  from  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  always  of  a  lighter  hue,  being  often 
pure  white,  sometimes  yellow  or  reddish." 

In  regard  to  the  general  hairiness  of  the  body,  the  women  in 
all  races  are  less  hairy  than  the  men;  and  in  some  few  Qnad< 
rumana  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  female  is  lees  hairy 
that  that  of  the  male."  Lastly,  male  monkeys,  like  men,  are 
bolder  and  fiercer  than  the  females.  They  lead  the  troop,  and 
when  there  is  danger,  come  to  the  front.  We  thus  see  how  close 
is  the  parallelism  between  the  sexual  differences  of  man  and  the 
Quadrumana.  With  some  few  species,  however,  as  with  certain 
baboons,  the  orang  and  the  gorilla,  there  is  a  considerably  greater 
difference  between  the  sexes,  as  in  the  size  of  the  canine  teeth,  in 
the  development  and  color  of  the  hair,  and  especially  in  the  color 
of  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin,  than  in  mankind. 

All  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  man  are  highly  variable, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  race;  and  they  differ  much  in 
the  several  races.  These  two  rules  hold  good  generally  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  excellent  observations  made  on 
board  the  Novara,"  the  male  Australians  were  found  to  exceed 
the  females  by  only  65  millim.  In  height,  whilst  with  the  Javans 
the  average  excess  was  218  millim.;  so  that  in  this  latter  race  the 
difference  in  height  between  the  sexes  Is  more  than  thrice  as  great 
as  with  the  Australians.  Numerous  measurements  were  carefully 
made  of  the  stature,  the  circumference  of  the  neck  and  chest,  the 

1"  Mr.  Blyth  informs  nic  that  he  has  only  seen  one  instance  o£  tho 
beard,  whiskers,  «Sic.,  in  a  monkey  becoming  white  with  old  age,  aa 
Is  so  commonly  the  case  with  us.  This,  however,  occurred  in  an  aged 
Macacos  cynomolgus,  kept  in  confinement,  whose  moustaches  were 
"romarkably  long  and  human-like."  Altogether  this  old  monkey  pre- 
sented a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  one  of  the  reigning  monarchs  of 
Europe,  after  whom  he  was  universally  nick-named.  In  certain  races 
of  man  the  hair  on  the  head  hardly  ever  becomes  gray;  thus  Mr.  D. 
Forbes  has  never,  as  he  informs  me,  seen  an  Instance  with  the 
Aymaras  and  Quichuas  of  8.  America. 

'^  This  is  the  case  with  the  females  of  several  species  of  Hylobates, 
see  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvler,  'Hist.  Nat.  des  Mamm.'  torn.  L 
See,  also,  on  H.  lar.  'Penny  Cyclopedia,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  150. 

"The  results  were  deduced  by  Dr.  Welsbach  from  the  measure- 
ments made  by  Drs.  K.  Bcherzer  and  Schwarz,  see  'Relse  der  Novara: 
Anthropolog.  Thcil,'  1867,  ss.  216,  231,  231.  236^  239.  209. 
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length  of  the  bark-bone  arid  of!  the  arniB,  In  various  races;  anU 
nearly  aU  these  measureinttnts  show  that  the  males  differ  miicli 
mare  from  on©  another  than  do  the  remales.  This  fact  Indicates 
that,  ae  far  as  these  characters  are  concerned,  it  Is  the  male  'whtch 
has  been  chiefly  modified,  Bince  the  several  races  diverged  from 
their  common  Btoclt. 

The  development  of  the  beard  and  the  hairiness  of  the  bod3'  dif- 
fer remarkably  in  the  men  of  distinct  races,  and  even  In  different 
tribea  or  families  of  the  same  race.  We  Europeana  see  thla 
amongst  ourselves.  In  the  Island  of  St  Kilrta^  according  to  Mar- 
tin," the  men  do  not  acquire  heards  until  the  age  of  tlilrty  or  up- 
wards, and  even  then  the  tieardg  are  very  thin.  On  the  Europseo- 
Asiatic  continent,  liearda  prevail  until  we  pass  beyond  India; 
though  with  the  natives  of  Ceylon  they  are  often  absent,  as  was 
noticed  in  ancient  times  by  Diodorus.'*  Eastward  of  India  beards 
disappear,  as  with  the  Siamese,  Malays,  KaJraucfes,  Cliinese,  and 
Japanese;  nevertheless  the  Alnoa,"  who  inhabit  the  northernmost 
islands  of  the  Japan  Archipelago,  are  the  hairiest  men  In  the 
world.  With  negroes  the  beard  is  scanty  or  wanting,  and  they 
rarely  have  whlBlcera;  in  both  sexes  the  body  is  frequently  almost 
destitute  of  fine  down.^*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Papuans  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  who  are  nearly  as  black  as  ne^roeSj  possess 
well-developed  beards."  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fiji  Archipelago  have  large  bushy  beards,  whilst  those  of  the 
not  distant  archipelagoes  of  Tonga  and  Samoa  are  beardless;  but 
these  men  belong  to  distinct  races.  In  the  Ellice  group  ail  the  iH' 
habitants  belong  to  the  same  race;  yet  on  one  island  alone,  namely 
Nunemaya,  "the  men  have  splendid  beards;"  whilst  on  the  other 
islands  "they  have,  as  a  rule,  a  dozen  straggling  hairs  for  a 
"beard."" 

Throughout  the  great  Am.erican  continent  the  men  may  be 
said  to  be  beardless;  but  in  almost  all  the  tribes  a  few  short  hairs 
are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  especially  in  old  age.  With  tlfe 
tribes  of  North  America,  Catlin  estimates  that  eighteen  out  of 


w  'Voyage  to  St.  ItUda'  (3rd  edit.  1763),  p.  37. 

1*  Sir  J.  E.  Teniient,  'Ceylon,'  vol.  ii.  Ils59,  p.  107. 

1=  QuaLrefages,  'Re%'U6  des  Coura  Sclentlflques,'  Augr.  29,  1SB8,  p.  630; 
Vogt,  "Lactures  on  Man,"  Eng.  translat.  p.  127. 

i»  On  the  beards  of  neerroea,  Vogt,  'Lecturee,'  &c.  p.  117:  Waits, 
'Introi3uct.  to  Anthropology,'  Engl,  translat.  18C3,  voL  I.  p.  96.  It  is 
remarkable  that  la  the  United  States  CInvesti&atlon.%  In  Military  and 
Anthropoloslcal  Statistics  of  American  Soldiers,'  1883,  p.  569)  the  pure 
negroea  and  their  crossed  offspring  seem  to  have  bodies  almoaL  aa 
hairy  as  Europeans. 

"Wallace,  'The  Malay  Arch.'  vol.  IL  1869,  p.  178, 

"Dr.  J.  Barnard  Dav!s  On  Oceanic  I^acca,  in  'Aiithrop^loy.  Review,' 
April,  l»7f>.  pp.  185,  IW. 
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twenty  men  are  completely  destitute  by  nature  of  a  beard;  but 
occasionally  there  may  be  seen  a  man,  who  has  neglected  to  pIucU 
out  the  bairs  at  puberty,  with  a  soft  beard  an  inch  or  two  In 
length.  The  Guaranys  of  Paraguay  differ  from  all  the  surround- 
ing tribes  in  having  a  small  beard,  and  even  some  hair  on  the 
body,  but  no  whiskers."  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  11,  Forbes,  who 
particularly  attended  to  this  point,  that  the  Aymaras  and  Quichuaa 
of  the  Cordillera  are  remarkably  hairless,  yet  in  old  age  a  few 
straggling  hairs  occasionally  appear  on  the  chin.  The  men  of 
these  two  tribes  have  very  little  hair  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  where  hair  grows  abundantly  in  Europeans,  and  the  women 
have  none  ou  the  correaponding  parts.  The  hair  on  the  hea>1, 
however,  attains  an  extraordinary  length  in  both  sexes,  often 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground;  and  tixis  ts  likewise  the  case  with 
some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  In  the  amount  of  hair,  and  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  body,  the  sexes  of  the  American  aborigines  da 
not  differ  bo  much  from  each  other,  as  in  most  other  races.-*  This 
fact  is  analogous  with  what  occurfi  with  some  closely  allied  mon- 
keys; thus  the  sexes  of  the  chimpanzee  are  not  as  different  aa 
thoae  of  the  orang  or  gorilla."' 

In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  seen  that  with  mammals, 
birds,  flslieB,  Insects,  &c^  many  charactera,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  were  primarily  gained  through  sexual  selection 
by  one  sex,  have  been  transferred  to  the  other.  As  this  same  form 
of  transmission  has  apparently  prevailed  much  with  mankind, 
it  will  save  useless  repetition  if  we  discuss  the  origin  of  characters 
peculiar  to  the  male  sex  together  with  certain  other  charactera 
common  to  both  sexes. 
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Law  of  Buttle.  —With  savages,  for  instance  the  Australians,  the 
women  are  the  constant  cause  of  war  both  between  members  of 
the  same  tribe  and  between  distinct  tribes.  So  no  doubt  it  was 
In.  ancient  times;  "nam  fuit  ante  Hclenam  muller  teterrlma  belli 
"causa,"  With  some  of  the  North  American  Indiana,  the  contest 
Is  reduced  to  a  system.  That  excellent  observer,  Hearne,'^  says:— 


i»CatMn,  'Norih  American  Indiana,*  3rd  edJt.  1842,  vol.  11.  p.  227.  On 
the  Guaranys,  see  Azara,  "Voyages  dans  I'Amerique  Merld.'  torn.  IL 
3809,  p,  B8;  also,  Renggcr,  'Saugethiere  von  Paraguay,"  s.  3, 

="  Prof,  arnl  Mrs.  Agasslz  ('Journey  In  Brazil,'  p.  530)  remark  that  the 
sexes  of  tho  American  Indians  differ  leaa  than  those  of  the  negroes 
and  of  the  higher  races.  Bee,  also,  Rengger,  ibid,  p,  3,  on  the 
Guaranys. 

"  Rutlraeyer,  'Die  Qrenzen  der  Thlerwelt;  cine  Betrachtung  2U  Dar- 
wSn'B  Lehrp,"  1SC8,  s.  64. 

"  "A  Journey  from  Prhice  of  "Wales  Fort,'  8vo.  edit.  Dublin.  1798, 
p.  104.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (Origin  of  Civilization,'  1870.  p.  6&)  gives  other 
and  similar  cases  In  North  America.  For  the  Guanas  of  B.  America,, 
ate  Ax&ra,  'Voyages/  Ac.  torn.  11.  p.  94. 
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"It  has  ever  been  the  custom  among  these  people  for  the  men  to 

"wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom  they  are  attached;  and,  of 
"course,  the  strongest  party  always  carriea  off  the  prize.  A  wealt 
"man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter,  and  well-beloved,  is  aeldom  per- 
"mltted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks  worth  hia  no- 
"tlce.  This  custom  prevails  throughout  all  the  tribes,  and  causes 
"a  great  spirit  of  emulation  among  their  youth,  who  are  upon  all 
"occasions,  from  their  childhood,  trying  their  strength  and  skill 
"in  wrestling."  With  the  Guanas  of  Soiilh  America,  Azara  slates 
that  the  men  rarely  marry  till  twentj'  years  old  or  more,  as  before 
that  age  they  cannot  conquer  their  rivals. 

Other  similar  facts  could  be  given;  hot  even  if  we  had  no  evi- 
dence on  this  head,  we  might  feel  almost  sure,  from  the  analogy 
of  the  higher  Quadrumana,**  that  the  law  of  battle  had  prevailed 
with  man  during  the  early  stages  of  his  development.  The  occa- 
sional appearance  at  the  present  day  of  canine  teeth  which  project 
above  the  others,  with  traces  of  a  diastema  or  open  space  for  the 
reception  of  the  opposite  canines,  Is  In  all  probability  a  case  of  re- 
version to  a  former  state,  when  the  progenitors  of  man  were  pro- 
vided with  these  weapons,  like  so  many  existing  male  Uuadru- 
mana.  It  was  remarked  in  a  former  chapter  that  as  man  gradually 
became  erect,  and  continually  used  his  hands  and  arms  for  fighting 
with  sticks  and  stones,  as  well  as  for  the  other  purposes  of  life,  he 
would  have  used  hia  Jaws  and  teeth  less  and  less.  The  Jaws  to- 
gether with  their  muscles,  would  then  have  been  reduced  through 
disuse,  as  would  the  teeth  through  the  not  well  understood  princi- 
ples of  correlation  and  economy  of  growth;  for  we  everywhere  see 
that  parts,  which  are  no  longer  of  service,  are  redticed  In  size.  By 
such  steps  the  original  inequality  between  the  Jaws  and  teeth  in 
Uie  two  sexes  of  mankind  would  ultimately  have  been  obliterated. 
The  case  is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  many  male  Ruminants,  in 
which  the  canine  teeth  have  been  reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  or 
have  disappeared,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
horns.  As  the  prodigious  difference  between  the  skulls  of  the  two 
sexes  In  the  orang  and  gorilla  stands  in  close  relation  with  the 
development  of  the  immense  canine  teeth  in  the  males,  we  may 
infer  that  the  reduction  of  the  Jaws  and  teeth  In  the  early  male 
progenitors  of  man  must  have  led  to  a  moat  striking  and  favorable 
change  in  his  appearance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  siae  and  strength  of 
man,  in  comparison  with  woman,  together  with  hia  broaBer  shoul- 
ders, more  developed  muscles,  rugged  outline  of  body,  his  greater 
courage  and  pugnacity,  are  all  due  in  chief  part  to  inheritance 


»  On  the  fighting  of  the  male  porlllns,  see  Dr.  Savage,  In  'Boston 
IniiniHl  of  Nat.  [TIst.*  vnl.  v.  l^'lT,  i».  Vd:\.  On  Prpslij'tls  Pntpllus,  see 
th<e  •Indian  Field,'  1869,  p.  IW. 
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from  bis  half-human  male  aucestora.  Thcao  characters  would, 
however,  have  been  preserved  or  even  aiunnentedi  during  the  long 
ages  of  man'B  Bavagery,  hy  the  success  of  the  strongest  and  boldest 
men,  both  In  the  general  struggle  for  life  and  in  their  contests 
for  wives;  a  success  which  would  have  ensured  their  leaving  a 
more  numerous  progeny  than  their  less  favored  brethren.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  greater  strength  of  man  wan  primarily  ac- 
quired through  the  Inherited  effects  of  his  having  worked  harder 
than  woman  for  hie  own  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family;  for  the 
women  in  all  bai^barous  nations  are  compelled  to  work  at  least 
as  hard  aa  the  men.  With  civilized  people  the  arbitrament  of 
battle  for  the  posseeslon  of  the  women  has  long  ceased;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  men,  aa  a  general  rule,  have  to  work  harder  than 
the  women  for  their  joint  subsistence,  and  thus  their  greater 
strength  will  have  been  kept  up. 

Difference  in  th«  Menial  Powm's  of  tM  two  Sexes.  —With  respect 
to  differences  of  this  nature  between  man  and  woman,  It  Is  prob- 
able  that  sexual  selection  has  played  a  highly  Important  part.  1 
am  aware  that  some  writers  doubt  whether  there  Is  any  such  in- 
herent diflerence;  hut  this  is  at  least  probable  from  the  analogy  of 
the  lower  animals  which  present  other  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters. No  one  disputes  that  the  bull  differs  in  disposition  from  the 
cow,  the  wild-toar  from  the  sow,  the  stallion  from  the  mare,  and, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  keepers  of  menageries,  the  males  of  the 
larger  apes  from  the  females.  Woman  seema  to  differ  from  man 
in  mental  disposition,  chiefly  in  her  greater  tenderness  and  less 
selfishneHs;  and  this  holds  good  even  with  savages,  as  shown  by  a 
well-known  passage  in  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  and  by  statements 
made  by  many  other  travelers.  Woman,  owing  to  her  maternal 
Instincts,  displays  these  qualities  towards  her  infants  in  an  emi- 
nept  degree;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  she  would  often  extend 
them  towards  her  fellow-creatures.  Man  ia  the  rival  of  other  men; 
he  delights  in  competition,  and  this  leads  to  ambition  which  passes 
too  easily  into  seliishneBs.  Those  latter  qualities  seem  to  be  bis 
natural  and  unfortimate  birthright.  It  is  generally  admitted  tlmt 
with  woman  the  powers  of  intuition,  of  rapid  perception,  and  per- 
haps of  imitation,  are  more  strongly  marked  than  in  man;  b,ut 
some,  at  least,  of  these  faculties  are  characteristic  of  the  lower 
races,  and  therefore  of  a  past  and  lower  state  of  civilization. 

The  chief  distinction  in  the  Intellectul  powers  of  the  two  Bexes 
Is  shown  by  man's  attaining  to  a  higher  eminence.  In  whatever  he 
takes  up,  than  can  woman — whether  requiring  deep  thought,  rea- 
son, or  imagination,  or  merely  the  use  of  the  senses  and  hands. 
If  two  liflta  were  made  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  In 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music  (inclusive  both  of  composition 
aud  performance),  history,  science,  and  philosophy,  with  half-a- 
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r^oKen  names  under  each,  subj^t,  the  two  Ifsla  would  not  bear  coiu- 
i  parifion.  We  may  also  iafer,  fi'om  the  law  of  the  deviation  from 
averages,  so  well  illustrated  by  Mr,  GaltoB,  In  his  work  on  "Hered- 
itary genius,'  that  if  men  are  capable  of  a  decided  pre-eminence 
over  v.'omen  in  many  subjects,  the  average  of  mental  power  in 
man  must  he  above  that  of  woman. 

Amongst  the  half-human  progenltora  of  man,  and  amongst  aav- 
agee,  there  have  been  struggles  between  the  males  during  many 
generations  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  But  mere  bodily 
strength  and  aize  would  do  little  for  victory,  unless  atsoclateJ 
with  courage,  perBeverance,  and  determined  energy.  With  social 
auimals,  the  young  malea  have  to  paas  through  many  a  couteat  he- 
fore  they  win  a  female,  and  the  older  males  have  to  retain  their  fa- 
malea  by  renewed  batUeH.  They  have,  also,  in  the  case  of  man- 
kind, to  defend  their  females,  as  well  as  their  young,  from  enemiea 
of  ail  kinds,  and  to  hunt  for  their  Joint  aubsistence.  But  to  avoid 
enemies  or  to  attack  them  with  succeBs,  to  capture  wUd  animals, 
and  to  fashion  weapons,  reauires  the  aid  of  the  higher  mentat 
faculties,  namely,  observation,  reason,  invention,  or  imagination- 
These  various  faculties  will  thus  have  been  continually  put  to  the 
test  and  selected  during  manhood;  they  will,  moreover,  have  lieen 
strengthened  by  use  during  this  aame  period  of  Ufe,  Conse- 
quently, in  a'ccordauce  with  the  principle  often  alluded  to,  we 
might  expect  that  they  would  at  least  tend  to  he  transmitted 
chiefly  to  the  male  offspring  at  the  corresponding  period  of  man- 
hood. 

Now,  when  two  men  are  put  into  competition,  or  a  man  with  a 
woman,  both  posfiessed  of  every  mental  Quality  in  equal  perfec- 
tion, save  that  one  has  higher  energy,  perseverance,  and  courage, 
the  latter  will  generally  become  more  eminent  in  every  pursuit, 
and  will  gain  the  ascendancy.-*  He  may  be  said  to  possess 
geniufi-^for  genius  has  been  declared  by  a  great  authority  to  be 
patience;  and  patience,  in  this  sense,  means  unfiinchlng,  un- 
daunted perseverance.  But  this  view  of  genius  is  perhaps  de- 
ficient; for  without  the  higher  powerK  of  the  imagination  and 
reason,  no  eminent  success  can  be  gained  in  many  subjects.  These 
latter  faculties,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  have  been  developed  In 
man,  partly  through  sexual  selection,'— that  Is,  through  the  contest 
of  rival  males,  and  partly  through  natural  selection. — that  is, 
from  success  in  the  general  struggle  for  life;  and  as  In  both  casos 
the  struggle  will  have  been  during  maturity,  the  characters  gained 
will  have  been  transmitted  more  fully  to  the  male  than  to  the  fe- 


"J.  Stuart  Mill  remarkB  ('The  Bubjectiou  of  Women,'  18C9,  p.  122), 
"The  tliinffa  in  whlcb  man  most  excels  wotnnn  aro  those  wliich  require 
"most  i>loddlngr,  and  loner  hammering  at  single  thoughts.  "  What  le 
thla  but  energy  and  perseverance? 
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male  offspring.  It  accords  in  a  striking  manner  with  this  view 
of  the  modiflcation  and  re-inforcement  of  many  of  our  mental 
faculties  by  sexual  selection,  that,  firstly,  tliey  notoriously  under- 
go a  considerable  change  at  puberty,'-'  and,  secondly,  that  eunuchs 
remain  throughout  life  inferior  In  these  same  qualities.  Thn«i 
man  has  ultimately  become  superior  to  woman.  It  is,  indecl. 
fortunate  that  the  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of  characters  to 
both  sexes  prevails  with  mammals;  otherwise  it  Is  probable  that 
man  would  have  become  as  superior  In  mental  endowment  to 
woman,  as  the  peacock  ia  in  ornamental  plumage  to  the  peahen. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  In  characters  ac- 
quired by  either  sex  late  in  life,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  same  sex 
at  the  same  age,  and  of  early  acquired  characters  to  be  transmitted 
to  both  sexes,  are  rules  which,  though  general,  do  not  always  hold. 
If  they  always  held  good,  we  might  conclude  (but  I  hero  exceed  my 
proper  bounds)  that  the  inherited  elTecia  of  the  early  education  of 
boye  and  girls  would  be  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes;  so  that 
the  present  inequality  in  mental  power  between  the  sexes  would 
not  be  effaced  by  a  similar  course  of  early  training;  nor  can  it 
have  been  caused  by  their  dissimilar  early  training.  In  order  that 
woman  should  reach  the  same  standard  as  man,  she  ought,  wben 
nearly  adult,  to  be  trained  to  energy  and  perseverance,  and  to  have 
her  reason  and  imagination  exerclBed  to  the  highest  point;  and 
then  she  would  probably  transmit  these  qualities  chiefly  to  her 
adult  daughters.  All  women,  however,  could  not  be  thus  raised, 
unless  during  many  generations  those  who  excelled  in  the  above 
robust  vjrtues  were  married,  and  produced  offspring  in  larger 
numbers  than  other  women.  As  before  remarked  of  bodily 
strength,  although  men  do  not  now  fight  for  their  wives,  and  IWa 
form  of  selection  has  passed  away,  yet  during  manhood,  they  gen- 
erally undergo  a  severe  struggle  in  order  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families;  and  this  will  tend  to  keep  up  or  even  increase 
their  mental  powers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  present  inequality 
between  the  sexes.^ 


I 


Voice  and  Mufilcdl  Powers.  — In  some  species  of  Quadrumana 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  adult  sexes,  in  the  power 
of  their  voices  and  in  the  development  of  the  vocal  organs;  and 

=»  Maudsley,  'Mind  and  Body,'  p.  31. 

"•An  observation  by  Vog-t  bears  on  this  subject:  he  says,  "It  la  a 
"remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  difference  between  the  aexea,  as 
"regards  the  cranial  cavity,  increases  wllh  the  development  of  the 
"race,  so  that  the  male  European  excels  much  more  the  female,  than 
"the  oeKro  the  negress.  Welcker  confirms  this  statement  of  Huschke 
"from  his  measurements  of  negro  and  German  skulls."  But  Vo^t  ad- 
mits ("Lectures  on  Man,'  Engr-  translat.  18C4,  p.  £1)  that  more  Olf^ervn- 
tlona  are  requisite  on  this  point. 
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man  appears  lo  have  inherited  tMa  difference  from  tie  early  pro- 
genitors. His  vucal  cordB  are  ahout  one-third  longer  than  fn  wo- 
man, or  than  in  hoys;  and  emasculation  produceB  the  same  elEect 
on  him  as  on  the  lower  animals,  for  it  "arrests  that  prominent 
"growth  of  the  thyroid,  &c.,  which  accompanies  the  elongation  of 
"the  cords."^'  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  difference  between 
the  sexes,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  in  the  last  chapter 
on  the  probable  effects  of  the  long-continued  use  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans by  the  male  under  the  excitement  of  love,  rage  and  jealonsy. 
According  to  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,-*  the  voice  and  the  form  of  the 
larynx  differ  in  the  different  races  of  mankind;  l)ut  with  the  Tar- 
tars, Chinese,  &c.,  the  voice  of  the  male  is  said  not  to  differ  eo 
much  from  that  of  the  female,  aa  in  most  other  races. 

The  capacity  and  love  for  singing  or  music,  though  not  a  sexual 
character  in  man,  must  not  here  be  passed  over.  Although  the 
souuds  emitted  by  animals  of  all  kinds  serve  many  purposes,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  oat,  that  the  vocal  organs  were  primarily 
used  and  perfected  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
Insects  and  some  few  spiders  are  the  lowest  animals  which  volun- 
tarily produce  any  sound;  and  this  is  generally  effected  by  the 
aid  of  beautifully  constructed  stridulating  organs,  which  are  often 
confined  to  the  malea.  The  sounds  thus  produced  conaist,  I  believe 
In  all  caaes,  of  the  same  note,  repeated  rhythmically;*'  and  this  la 
aometlmes  pleasing  even  to  the  ears  of  man.  The  chief  and,  in 
some  cases,  excluaive  purpose  appears  to  be  either  to  call  or 
charm  the  opposite  sex. 

The  sounds  produced  by  flshes  are  said  in  8ome  cases  to  be  made 
only  by  the  males  during  the  breedlng-aeaaon.  AH  the  air-breath- 
ing Vertebrala  necessarily  possess  an  apparatus  for  inhaling  and 
expelling  air,  with  a  pipe  capable  of  being  closed  at  one  end. 
Hence  when  the  primeval  members  of  this  class  were  strongly  ex- 
cited and  their  muscles  violently  contracted,  purposeless  sounds 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  produced;  and  these,  if  tiiey 
proved  in  any  way  serviceable,  might  readily  have  been  modified 
or  intensified  by  the  preservation  of  properly  adapted  variatlonB. 
The  lowest  Vertebrates  which  breathe  air  are  Amphibians;  and  of 
theae,  frogs  and  toads  possess  vocal  organs,  which  are  incessantly 
used  during  the  breeding-season,  and  which  are  often  more  highly 
developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  male  aloae  of  the 
tortoise  utters  a  noise,  and  this  only  during  the  season  of  love. 
Male  alligators  roar  or  bellow  during  the  same  season.  Every  one 
knows  how  miich  birds  use  their  vocal  organs  as  a  means  of  courts 


"  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,*  vol.  iil.  p.  603. 
»  'Journal  of  the  AnthropoloB.  Soc."  April,  1869,  p.  IvlL  and  Ixvl. 
»  Dr,  Scudder.  'Notes  on  Sirldulatlon,'  In  'Proc.  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat 
lUflt.'  vol.  xi.  April,  1S«8. 
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ship;  aud  some  species  likewise  perform  what  may  be  called  1b» 
stni mental  mnstc. 

In  the  elafiB  of  Mammals,  with  which  we  are  here  more  par- 
ticularly concerned,  the  males  of  alraoet  all  the  species  use  their 
volpes  during  the  breeding-fleaaon  much  more  than  at  any  other 
time;  and  some  are  abaolutely  mute  excepting  at  this  season.  With 
other  species  both  sexes,  or  only  the  femalea,  use  their  voices  as  a 
love-call.  Considering  the-se  facts,  and  that  the  vocal  organs  of 
some  quadrnpedB  are  much  more  largely  developed  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  either  permanently  or  temporarily  during  thfi 
breeding-season;  and  considering  that  in  most  of  the  lower  classes 
the  sounds  produced  by  the  males,  .serve  not  only  to  call  but  to  ex- 
cite or  allure  t!ie  female,  it  Is  a  surprising  fact  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  any  good  evidence  that  the?e  organs  are  used  by  male  mam- 
mals to  charm  the  females.  The  American  Mycetes  caraya  per- 
haps forms  an  exception,  as  does  the  Hylobatea  aglHs,  an  ape  al- 
lied to  man.  This  gibbon  has  an  extremely  loud  but  mualcal 
voice,  Mr.  Waterhouse  states.™  "It  appeared  to  me  that  in  as- 
"condtng  and  descending  the  scale,  the  intervals  were  always  ex- 
"actly  half-tones ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  highest  note  was  the 
"exact  octave  to  the  lowest.  The  quality  of  the  notes  is  very 
"musical;  and  T  do  not  doubt  that  a  good  violinist  would  be  ablv 
"to  give  a  coiToct  idea  of  the  gibbon's  composition,  excepting  as 
"regards  its  loudness."  Mr,  Walerhouse  then  gives  the  notes. 
Professor  Owen,  who  is  a  musiciciii,  confi.rms  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  remarks,  though  erroneously,  that  this  gibbon  "alone 
*'of  brute  mammals  may  be  said  to  sing."  It  appears  to  be  mucii 
excited  after  its  performance.  Unfortunately,  its  habits  have 
never  been  closely  observed  En  a  state  of  nature;  but  from  the 
analogy  of  other  animals,  it  is  probable  that  It  uses  its  musical 
powers  more  especially  during  the  season  of  courtship. 

This  gibbon  Is  not  the  only  species  in  the  genus  which  sings,  for 
my  son,  Francis  Darwin,  attentively  listened  In  the  Zoological  (Thr- 
dens  to  H.  leuclscus  whilst  singing  a  cadence  of  three  notes,  in 
true  musical  Intervals  and  with  a  clear  musical  tone.  It  is  a  more 
surprising  fact  that  certain  rodents  utter  musical  sounds.  Sing- 
ing mice  have  often  been  mentioned  and  exhibited,  bift  imposture 
has  commonly  been  suspected.  We  have,  however,  at  last  a  clear 
account  by  a  well-iinown  observer,  the  Hev.  S.  Lockv;ood,  of  the 
musical  powers  of  an  American  species,  the  Hesperoraya  cognatua, 
belonging  to  a  genus  distinct  from  that  of  the  English  mouse. 
This  little  animal  was  kept  in  confinement,  and  the  performance 


4 


4 


"Given  In  "W.  C.  L.  Martin's  'General  TntrtKduct.  to  Nat.  Hist,  oi 
Mamm.  Anlraale,*  IMl,  p.  432;   Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  lU. 

p.  eoo. 

•"'  The  'American  Naturalist,'  1S71,  p,  7fil, 
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was  repeatedly  tieard,  In  cue  ot  the  two  clu«l  aooga,  "the  last 
"bar  would  frequently  be  prolonged  to  two  or  tliree;  and  alje 
"would  aometiroee  change  from  C  sharp  and  D,  to  C  natural  and 
•'D,  then  warble  on  these  two  notes  awhile,  and  wind  up  with  4 
"quick  chirp  on  C  sharp  and  D.  The  distinctness  between  the 
"BemitoneB  was  very  marivedj  and  eaaily  appreciable  to  a  good 
"ear."  Mr.  Xxjckwood  givea  both  songs  In  musical  notation;  and 
«ddH  that  ihough  this  little  mouse  "had  no  ear  for  time,  yet  she 
'would  keep  to  the  key  of  B  (two  flats)  and  strictly  in  a.  major 

"key." "Her  boU  clear  voice  falls  an  octave  with  all  the  pre- 

"cision  possible;  then  at  the  wind  up,  it  rises  again  Into  a  very 
"quick  trill  on  C  sharp  and  D." 

A  critic  has  asked  how  the  ears  of  man,  and  ha  ought  to  have 
added  of  other  animals,  could  have  been  adapted  by  selection  so  as 
to  diBting;uish  muaieal  notes.  But  this  question  shows  some  confu- 
sion on  the  subject;  a  noise  is  the  sensation  resulting  from  the 
co-existence  of  several  aerial  "simple  vibrationa"  ot  various 
periods,  each  of  which  intermits  so  frequently  that  its  separate 
existence  cannot  be  perceived.  It  is  only  in  the  want  of  continuity 
of  such  vibrations,  and  In  their  want  of  harmony  inter  ae,  that 
a  noise  differs  from  a  musical  note.  Thus  an  ear  to  be  capable 
of  discriminating  noiseii— and  the  high  importance  of  this  power 
to  all  animals  Ir  admitted  by  every  one— must  be  sensitive  to  musi- 
cal notes.  We  have  evidence  of  this  capacity  even  low  down  in 
the  animal  scale;  thus  Crustaceans  are  provided  with  auditory 
hairs  of  different  leagths,  which  have  been  seen  to  vibrate  when 
the  proper  musical  notes  are  struck."  As  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter,  similar  observations  have  been  made  on  the  hairs  of  the 
antenncQ  of  gnats.  It  has  been  positively  asserted  by  good  obser- 
vers that  spiders  are  attracted  by  music.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  some  dogs  howl  when  hearing  particular  tones."  Seals  ap- 
parently apprficiate  music,  and  their  fondness  for  it  "was  well 
"known  to  the  ancients,  and  In  often  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
"hunters  at  the  present  day."" 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  mere  perception  of  musical  uotea  ia  con- 
cerned, there  seems  no  special  difficulty  in  the  case  of  man  or  of 
any  other  animal.  Helmholtz  has  explained  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples why  concords  are  agreeable,  and  discords  disagreeabJe  to  the 
human  ear;  but  we  are  little  concerned  with  these,  as  music  in  bar- 


f  Helmholtz.  'Theorle  Phys.  dft  la  MuBlque,'  1868.  p.  187. 

»  Several  accounts  have  been  pubiiatied  to  Uils  effect.  Mr.  Peaclt 
writes  to  me  tliat  he  has  repeatedly  found  that  an  old  dog-  of  hla 
howls  when  B  flat  fs  sounded  on  the  flute,  and  to  no  other  notp.  I 
may  add  another  Instance  of  a  dog  always  whining,  when  one  nottt 
on  a  concertina,  whSch  was  out  of  tlln«^.  was  played. 

»»Mr.  R.  Brown,  In  'Proo.  Zool.  Soc'  1*18.  p.  41ft. 
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mony  is  a.  late  invention.  We  are  more  concerned  witii  melodyi 
and  bere  again,  according  to  Helmholtz,  It  la  intelllgitjle  wliy  tlie 
notes  of  our  musical  scale  are  used.  The  ear  analyzes  all  sounds 
into  their  component  "'simple  vibrations,"  although  we  are  not 
conscious  of  this  analysis.  In  a  musical  note  the  lowest  In  pitch 
of  these  ia  generally  predominant,  and  the  others  which  are  less 
marked  are  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  the  second  octave,  &c.,  all 
harmonies  of  the  fundamental  predominant  note;  any  two  notes 
of  our  scale  have  many  of  these  harmonic  over-tones  in  common. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  then,  that  if  an  animal  always  wished  to  fiing 
precisely  the  same  song,  he  would  g^tiide  himself  by  sounding:  those 
notes  in  succession,  which  possess  many  over-tones  in  common — 
that  ia,  he  would  choose  for  his  song,  notes  which  belong  to  our 
musical  scale. 

But  if  it  he  further  asked  why  musical  tones  in  a  certain  order 
and  rhythm  give  man  and  other  animals  pleasure,  we  can  no 
more  give  the  reason  than  for  the  pleasantness  of  certain  tastes 
and  smells.  That  they  do  give  pleasure  of  some  kind  to  animals, 
we  may  infer  from  their  being  produced  during  the  season  of 
courtship  by  many  insects,  spiders,  fishes,  amphibians,  and  birds; 
for  unless  the  females  were  able  to  appreciate  such  sounds  and 
were  excited  or  charmed  by  them,  the  persevering  efTorts  of  the 
males,  and  the  complex  structures  often  possessed  by  them  alone, 
would  be  useless;  and  this  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 

Human  song  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  basis  or  origin  of 
instrumental  music.  As  neither  the  enjoyment  nor  the  capacity 
of  producing  musical  notes  are  faculties  of  the  least  tise  to  man 
in  reference  to  his  daily  habits  of  life,  they  must  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  mysterious  with  which  he  is  endowed.  They 
are  present,  though  in  a  vei-y  rude  condition,  in  men  of  all  races, 
even  the  most  savage;  but  so  different  is  the  taste  of  the  several 
races,  that  our  music  gives  no  pleasure  to  savages,  and  their  music 
is  to  us  in  most  cases  hideous  and  unmeaning.  Dr.  Seemann,  in 
some  Interesting  reraarlcs  on  this  subject,"^  "doubts  whether  even 
"amongst  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  intimately  connected 
"as  they  are  by  close  and  frequent  inteTcourse,  the  music  of  the 
"one  is  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  by  the  others.  By  traveling 
"eastwards  we  And  that  there  is  certainly  a  different  language  of 
"music.  Songs  of  joy  and  dance-accompaniments  are  no  longer, 
"as  with  ua,  in  the  major  keys,  but  always  In  the  minor."  Whether 
or  not  the  half-human  progenitors  of  man  possessed,  like  the  sing* 
Ing  gibbous,  the  capacity  of  producing,  and  therefore  no  doubt  of 

» "Journal  of  Anthropolog.  Soc,'  Oct.  1870,  p.  civ.  See,  also,  the 
several  later  chapters  In  Sir  John  Lubbock's  •Prehistoric  Tlmc-g,'  sec- 
ond enltJon,  I86fi,  which  conialn  liii  admirable  accouiil  ol  the  liabi'.ji  of 
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appreciating  musical  notes,  yre  know  that  man  possessed  these 
faculties  at  a  very  remote  period.  M.  Lartet  has  described  two 
flutes,  made  out  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer,  found  in 
caves  together  with  flint  tools  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
Tlie  arts  of  singing  and  of  dancing  are  also  very  ancient,  and  are 
now  practiced  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  lowest  races  of  man.  Poetry, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  ofTapring  of  song,  is  likewise  so 
ancient,  that  many  persons  have  felt  astonished  that  it  should 
have  arisen  during  the  earliest  agea  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
We  see  that  ttie  musical  faculties,  which  are  not  wholly  <leflcient 
In  any  race,  are  capable  of  prompt  and  high  development,  for  Hot- 
tentots and  Negroes  have  become  excellent  musicians,  although  in 
their  native  countries  they  rarely  practice  anything  that  we 
should  consider  music.  Schweinfurth,  however,  was  pleased  witn 
some  of  tbe  simple  melodies  which  he  heard  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  But  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  the  musical  faculties 
lying  dormant  in  man:  some  species  of  birds  which  never  natur- 
ally sing,  can  without  much  diCiculty  he  tauglit  to  do  so;  thus  a 
house-sparrow  has  learnt  the  song  of  a  linnet.  As  these  two 
species  are  closely  allied,  and  belong  to  the  order  of  Insessores, 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  singing-birds  in  the  world,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  progenitor  of  the  sparrow  may  have  been  a  songster. 
It  is  more  remarkable  that  parrots,  belonging  to  a  group  distinct 
from  the  Insessores,  and  having  differently  constructed  vocal  or- 
gans, can  be  taught  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  pipe  or  whistle  tunes 
invented  by  man,  so  that  they  must  have  some  musical  capacity. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assume  that  parrots  are 
descended  from  some  ancient  farm  which  was  a  songster.  Many 
cases  could  be  advanced  of  organs  and  instincts  originally  adapted 
for  one  purpose,  having  been  utilized  for  some  distinct  purpose.'* 
Hence  the  capacity  for  high  rauaical  development,  which  the  sav- 
age races  of  man  possess,  may  be  due  either  to  the  practice  by  our 
Bemi-bmnan  progenitors  of  some  rude  form  of  music,  or  simply  to 
their  having  acquired  the  proper  vocal  organs  for  a  dlHerent  pur- 
pose. But  in  this  latter  case  we  must  assume,  as  In  the  above  In- 
stance of  parrots,  and  as  seems  to  occur  with  many  animals,  that 
they  already  possessed  some  sense  of  melody. 
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"Since  this  chapter  was  printed,  I  have  se«n  a  valuable  article  by 
Mr.  Chauncey  Wright  ('North  Araer.  Review,'  Oct.  1870,  page  293), 
who,  in  discussing  the  above  subject,  remarks,  "There  are  many  con- 
"setiuences  of  the  ultimate  laws  or  uniformities  of  nature,  through 
"which  the  acqulattion  of  one  useful  power  will  bring  with  it  many 
"resulting  advantages  as  well  as  limiting  dlBadvantages,  actual  or  pos- 
"sible,  which  the  principle  of  utility  may  not  have  comprehended  In 

Aa  action."  As  I  have  attempted  to  show  In  an  early  cliapter  of  thla 
•work,  this  principle  has  an  invj^ortant  taoaring  on  the  acqataltloa  by 
man  of  some  of  bis  mental  characteristics. 
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Music  arouses  In  us  various  emotions,  but  not  the  more  terrible 
ones  of-  horror,  fear,  rage,  &c.  It  awakens  the  gentler  feelings  ol 
tenderness  and  love,  which  readily  pass  into  devotion.  In  the 
Chinese  annals  it  is  said,  "Music  hath  the  power  of  making  heaven 
"descend  upon  earth."  It  likewise  stirs  up  in  us  the  sense  of 
triumph  and  the  glorious  ardor  for  war.  These  powerful  and  min- 
gled feelings  may  well  give  rise  to  the  sense  of  sublimity.  We  can 
concentrate,  as  Dr.  Seemann  observes,  greater  intensity  of  feel- 
ing in  a  single  musical  note  than  in  pages  of  writing.  It  is  prob- 
able that  nearly  the  same  emotions,  but  much  weaker  and  far  less 
complex,  are  felt  by  birds  when  the  male  pours  forth  his  full 
volume  of  song,  in  rivalry  with  other  males,  to  captivate  the  fe- 
male. Love  is  still  the  commonest  theme  of  our  songs.  As  Her- 
bert Spencer  remarks,  "music  arouses  dormant  sentiments  of 
"which  we  had  not  conceived  the  possibility,  and  do  not  know  the 
"meaning;  or,  as  Richter  says,  tells  us  of  things  we  have  not  seen 
"and  shall  not  see."  Conversely,  when  vivid  emotions  are  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  orator,  or  even  in  common  speech,  musical 
cadences  and  rhythm  are  instinctively  used.  The  negro  in  Africa 
when  excited  often  bursts  forth  in  song;  "another  will  reply  in 
"song,  while  the  company,  as  if  touched  by  a  musical  wave,  mur- 
"mur  a  chorus  in  perfect  unison,""  Even  monkeys  express  strong 
feelings  in  different  tones — anger  and  impatience  by  low, — fear 
and  pain  by  high  notes.*"  The  sensations  and  ideas  thus  excited 
tn  us  by  music,  or  expressed  by  the  cadences  of  oratory,  appear 
from  their  vagueness,  yet  depth,  like  mental  reversions  to  the 
amotions  and  thoughts  of  a  long-past  age. 

All  these  facts  with  respect  to  music  and  impassioned  speech 
become  intelligible  to  a  certain  extent,  if  we  may  assume  that 
musical  tones  and  rhythm  were  used  by  our  half-human  ancestors 
during  the  season  of  courtship,  when  animals  of  all  kinds  are  ex- 
cited not  only  by  love,  but  by  the  strong  passions  of  Jealousy, 
rivalry,  and  triumph.  From  the  deeply-laid  principle  of  Inherited 
associations,  musical  tones  in  this  case  would  be  likely  to  call  up 
vaguely  and  indefinitely  the  strong  emotions  of  a  long-past  age. 
As  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  articulate  speech  is  one 
of  the  latest,  as  it  certainly  is  the  highest,  of  the  arts  acquired  by 
man,  and  as  the  instinctive  power  of  producing  musical  notes  and 
rhythms  is  developed  low  down  In  the  animal  series,  it  would  be 
altogether  opposed  to  the  principle  of  evolution,  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit that  man's  musical  capacity  has  been  developed  from  the  tones 
nsed  in  impassioned  speech.  We  must  suppose  that  the  rhythms 
and  cadences  of  oratory  are  derived  from  previously  developed 

"  Winwood  Reade,  'The  Martyrdom  of  Man,'  1872,  p.  HI,  and  'AfrlCMI 
Sketch  Book,'  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
"Rengger,  'Saugethiere  von  Paraguay.'  s.  49. 
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musical  powers."  We  can  thus  understand  how  It  la  that  music, 
dancing,  song,  and  poetry  are  such,  very  ancient  arts.  We  may 
go  even  further  than  tliia,  and,  as  remarlted  in  a  former  chapter, 
believe  that  musical  sounds  afforded  one  of  the  hases  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  language.*" 

As  the  males  of  several  quadrumanoua  animals  have  their  vocal 
organs  much  more  developed  than  in  the  females,  and  as  a  gibbon, 
one  of  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  pours  forth  a  whole  octave  of 
musical  notes  and  may  be  said  to  sing,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  progenitors  of  man,  either  the  males  or  females  or  bolh  aexee, 
before  acquiring  the  power  of  expressing  their  mutual  love  In  ar- 
ticulate language,  endeavored  to  charm  each  other  with  muaical 
notes  and  rhythm.  So  little  Is  linown  about  the  use  of  the  voice 
by  the  Quadrumana  during  the  season  of  love,  that  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  whether  the  habit  of  singing  was  first  acquired 
by  our  male  or  female  ancestors.  Women  are  generally  thought 
to  possess  sweeter  voices  than  men,  and  as  far  as  this  serves  as 
any  guide,  we  may  infer  that  they  first  acquired  muaical  powers 
In  order  to  attract  the  other  sex."  But  If  so,  this  must  have  oc- 
curred long  ago,  before  our  anceators  had  become  sufficiently  hu- 
man to  treat  and  value  their  women  merely  as  useful  slaves.  The 
Impassioned  orator,  bard,  or  musician,  when  with  his  varied  tones 
and  cadences  he  excites  the  strongest  emotions  in  his  hearers,  lit- 
tle suspects  that  he  uses  the  same  means  by  which  his  half -human 


I 


*•  See  the  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  'Origin  and  Function  of 
Music'  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  In  hla  collected  'Easays,'  1858,  p.  369. 
Mr.  Spencer  comes  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  to  that  at  which 
I  have  arrived.  He  concludes,  as  did  Diderot  formerly,  that  the  ca- 
dences used  in  emotional  speech  afford  the  foundation  from  whtch 
music  has  been  developed;  whilst  I  conclude  that  musical  notes  and 
rhythm  were  first  acquired  by  the  male  or  female  progenitors  of  man- 
kind for  the  sake  of  charming  the  opposite  sex.  Thus  musical  tones 
became  firmly  associated  with  some  of  the  strongest  passions  an  ani- 
mal is  capatile  of  feeling,  and  are  consequently  used  Instinctively,  or 
through  association,  whpn  strong  emotions  are  expressed  in  speech. 
Mr.  Spencer  does  not  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation,  nor  can  I, 
why  high  or  deep  notes  should  be  expressive,  both  with  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  of  certain  emotions.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  also  an  In- 
teresting discussion  on  the  relations  between  poetry,  recitative,  and 
8ong. 

«^  I  find  In  Lord  Monboddo's  'Origin  of  Language,"  vol.  t.  im4),  p. 
4C9,  that  Dr.  Blacklock  likewise  thought  "that  tlie  first  language 
"among  men  was  music,  and  that  before  our  Ideas  were  expressed  by 
"articulate  sounds,  they  were  conmiunlcated  by  tones,  varied  ac- 
"cordlng  to  different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acuteness." 

B        ^  See  an  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject  by  Hackel,    'Oene* 

B     relle  Morph,'  B.  U.  1S86.  s.  246. 
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ancestors  long  ago  aroused  eacli  other's  ardent  paasioiis,  during 
their  conrtship  and  rWalry. 


The  Infiuenee  of  Beaieby  in  determifning  the  Marri(tge$  of  Man- 
kind. — In  civilized  life  man  is  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
filvely,  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  wife  by  external  appear- 
ance; but  we  are  chiefiy  concerned  with  primeval  times,  and  onr 
only  means  of  forming  a  judgment  an  this  subject  is  to  study 
the  habits  of  existing  aenai-civillzed  and  savage  nations.  If  it  can 
be  ahown  that  the  men  of  different  races  prefer  women  hariDg 
various  characteristics,  or  conversely  with  the  women,  we  have 
then  to  inquire  whether  such  choice,  oontinned  during  many  gien- 
erationB,  would  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  race,  either  on 
one  sex  or  both  according  to  the  form  of  Inheritance  which  haa 
prevailed. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  abow  iu  some  detail  that  savages  pay  tne 
greatest  attention  to  their  personal  appearance/-  That  they  have 
a  paasJon  for  ornament  is  notorious;  and  an  Bnglish  pbiloaophcr 
goea  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  clothes  were  first  made  for  orua* 
ment  and  not  for  warmth.  As  Professor  Waitz  remarks,  "how- 
"ever  poor  and  miserable  man  is,  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  adorning 
"himself."  The  extravagance  of  the  naJced  Indians  of  South 
America  in  decorating  themselves  is  shown  "by  a  man  of  larse 
"atature  gaining  with  difficulty  enough  by  the  labor  of  a  fortnight 
"to  procure  in  exchange  the  chica  necessary  to  paint  himself 
"red.""  The  ancient  barbarians  of  Europe  during  the  Reindeer 
period  brought  to  their  caves  any  brilliant  or  singular  objects 
which  they  happened  to  find.  Savages  at  the  present  day  every- 
where deck  themselves  with  plumes,  necklaces,  armlets,  ear-rings, 
&c.  They  paint  themselves  in  the  most  diversified  manner.  "If 
"painted  nations,"  as  Humboldt  observes,  "had  been  examined 
"with  the  same  attention  as  clothed  nations,  it  would  have  been 
"perceived  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  and  the  moat  muta- 

**  A  full  and  excellent  account  of  the  manner  in  whicb  savagos  in  all 
parLa  of  tbi^  woriil  ornatD«ot  themsislves,  is  siven  by  th«  Italian  trav- 
eler. Prof.  MantQEflAza,  Rio  de  la  Plata.  YlagKl  «  Studl.'  IStiT.  pp.  &S&- 
&&:  all  the  following  statements,  when  otht;r  references  ar«  uoc 
given,  ara  taken  from  this  work.  See,  alao.  WaJta.  'IntroducU  to  An- 
thropcvloj;.'  Ens',  transl.  vol.  1.  1S63,  p.  275,  et  passim.  Lawrence  also 
gives  very  full  details  in  his  'Lectures  on  Physiology,'  1S38.  Since  lhi« 
chapter  was  written  Blr  J.  Lubbock  has  pubUahed  bis  'Origin  of 
Civilization,'  1£T0,  io  wblch  there  is  an  interesting^  chapter  on  the 
present  subject,  and  from  which  (pp.  42.  4H)  I  have  taken  some  facts 
about  savages  dyeing  their  teeth  and  hair,  and  piercing  their  teeth. 

"  Humboldt,  'Personal  Narrative,'  £^g.  Translat,  vol.  iv.  p.  &1&:  on 
the  imagination  shown  in  painting  the  body,  p.  522;  on  mAdifylng  the 
form  of  tl5e  calf  of  the  leg,  p.  466. 
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'tile  caprice  have  created  the  faebions  of  painting,  as  irell  as 
"those  of  garments," 

In  one  part  of  Africa  the  eyelids  are  colored  black;  in  aoother 
the  nails  are  colored  yellow  or  purple.  In  many  places  the  hair 
is  dyed  of  various  tints.  In  different  couatriea  the  teeth  are 
stained  black,  red,  blue,  &c.,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  ie 
thought  shameful  to  have  white  teeth  "like  those  of  a  dog."  Not 
one  great  country  can  be  named,  from  the  Polar  regions  in  the 
north  to  New  Zealand  iu  the  south,  in  which  the  aborigines  do 
not  tattoo  themselves.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the  J«wa 
of  old,  and  by  the  ancient  Britons.  In  Africa,  some  of  the  na- 
tives tattoo  themselves,  but  it  Is  a  much  more  common  prac- 
tice to  raise  protuberances  by  rubbing  salt  into  incisions  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  body;  and  these  are  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Itordofan  and  Darfur  "to  be  great  personal  at- 
"tractions."  In  the  Arab  countries  no  beauty  can  be  perfect 
until  the  cheeks  "or  temples  have  been  gashed.""  In  South 
America,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  "a  mother  would  be  accused  of 
"culpable  indifference  towards  her  children,  if  sie  did  not  cm- 
"ploy  artificial  means  to  shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the  fashion 
"of  the  country."  In  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  the  shape  of  the 
skull  was  formerly  modified  during  infancy  in  the  most  extiaor- 
dinary  manner,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  places,  and  such  de- 
formities are  considered  ornamental.  For  instance,  the  savages 
of  Colombia"  deem  a  much  flattened  head  "an  essential  point 
"of  beauty." 

The  hair  is  treated  with  especial  care  in  various  countries;  It 
Is  allowed  to  grow  to  full  length,  so  aa  to  reach  to  the  ground,  cr 
is  combed  into  "a  compact  frizzled  mop,  which  i»  the  Papuan*8 
"pride  and  glory.""  In  Northern  Africa  "a  man  requires  a  period 
"of  from  eight  to  ten  yeai-a  to  perfect  hia  coiffure."  With  other 
nations  the  head  is  shaved,  and  in  parts  of  South  America  and 
Africa  even  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  eradicated.  The  ua- 
tivee  of  the  Upper  Nile  knock  out  the  four  front  teeth,  saying 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  resemble  brutes.  Further  south,  the 
Ratobaa  knock  out  only  the  two  upper  incisors,  which,  as  Liv- 
ingstone^^ remarks,  gives  the  face  a  hideous  appearance,  owing 
to  the  prominence  of  the  lower  jaw;    but  these  people  think  the 


*«  The   N!le  Trfbutarles.'   1867;     'The   Albert   N'yanza,"   1866,   vol.    I, 

p.  n^. 

♦»  Quoted  by  Prioh«rd,  'Phya.  Hl»t.  of  Mankind,"  4th  edit.  vol.  I.  1851, 
p.  321. 

*•  On  the  Papuans,  Wallace,  'The  Malay  Archlpelagro.'  yoL  il.  p.  i45. 
On  the  coiffure  of  the  Africans,  Sir  S.  Baker,  'The  Albert  N'yanza,* 
vol.  1.  p.  210. 

"  "Travels,*  p.  98S. 
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presence  of  the  incisors  most  unsightly,  and  on  beholding  8om« 
Europeans,  cried  out,  "Look  at  the  great  teeth!"  The  chief 
Sebituanl  tried  in  vain  to  alter  this  fashion.  In  various  parts  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  natives  file  the  incisors 
into  points  like  those  of  a  saw,  or  pierce  them  with  holes,  into 
which  they  insert  studs. 

As  the  face  with  us  is  chiefly  admired  for  its  beauty,  so  with 
savages  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  mutilation.  In  all  quarters  of  the 
world  the  septum  and  more  rarely  the  wings  of  the  nose  are 
pierced;  rings,  sticks,  feathers,  and  other  ornaments  being  in- 
serted into  the  holes.  The  ears  are  everywhere  pierced  and  sim- 
ilarly ornamented,  and  with  the  Botocudos  and  Lenguas  of  Boutli 
America  the  hole  is  gradually  so  much  enlarged  that  the  lower 
edge  touches  the  shoulder.  In  North  and  South  America  and  in 
Africa  either  the  upper  or  lower  lip  is  pierced;  and  with  the 
Botocudos  the  hole  in  the  lower  lip  is  so  large  that  a  disc  of  wood, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  in  it.  Mantegazza  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  shame  felt  by  a  South  American  native  and  of 
the  ridicule  which  he  excited,  when  he  sold  his  tembeta,' — the 
large  colored  piece  of  wood  which  is  passed  through  the  hole.  In 
Central  Africa  the  women  perforate  the  lower  lip  and  wear  a  crys- 
tal, which,  from  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  has  "a  wriggling 
"motion,  indescribably  ludicrous  during  conversation."  The  wife 
of  the  chief  of  Latooka  told  Sir  S.  Baker**  that  Lady  Baker  "would 
"be  much  improved  if  ^he  would  extract  her  four  front  teeth 
"from  the  lower  jaw,  and  wear  the  long  pointed  polished  crystal 
"in  her  under  lip."  Further  south  with  the  Makalolo,  the  upper 
lip  is  perforated,  and  a  large  metal  and  bamboo  ring,  called  a 
pelelS,  is  worn  in  the  hole.  "This  caused  the  Up  in  one  case 
"to  project  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose;  and  when 
"the  lady  smiled  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  elevated  it  over 
"the  eyes.  'Why  do  the  women  wear  these  things?'  the  ven- 
"erable  chief,  Chinsurdi,  was  asked.  Evidently  surprised  at  such 
"a  stupid  question,  he  replied,  'For  beauty!  They  are  the  only 
"  'beautiful  things  women  have;  men  have  beards,  women  have 
"  'none.  What  kind  of  a  person  would  she  be  without  the  pelel6? 
"  'She  would  not  be  a  woman  at  all  with  a  ipouth  like  a  man, 
"  'but  no  beard.'  "* 

Hardly  any  part  of  the  body,  which  can  be  unnaturally  modi- 
fied, has  escaped.  The  amount  of  suffering  thus  caused  must 
have  been  extreme,  for  many  of  the  operations  require  several 
years  for  their  completion,  so  that  the  idea  of  their  necessity 
must  be  imperative.    The  motives  are  various;  the  men  paint  their 

«  'The  Albert  N'yanza,'  1866,  vol.  1.  p.  217. 

*•  Livingstone,  'British  Association,'  1860;  report  given  in  th* 
'Athenaeum.'  .Tuly  7.  1860.  p.  29. 
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bodies  to  make  themselves  appear  terrible  in  battle;  certain  mutl. 
lations  are  connected  with  religioxiB  rites,  or  they  mark  the  aga 
of  puberty,  or  the  rank  of  the  man,  or  they  serve  to  distlng^iish 
tho  tribes.  Amongst  savages  the  same  fashiona  prevail  for  long 
periods,"  and  thus  mutilations,  from  whatever  cause  first  made, 
soon  come  to  be  valued  aa  distinctive  marka.  But  self-adornment, 
vanity,  and  the  admiration  of  others,  seem  to  be  the  commonest 
motives.  In  regard  to  tattooing,  I  was  told  by  the  missionaries 
in  New  Zealand,  that  when  they  tried  to  persuade  some  girls  to 
give  up  the  practice,  they  answered,  "We  must  just  have  a  few 
"lines  on  our  lips;  else  when  we  grow  old  we  shall  be  so  very 
"ugly."  With  the  men  of  New  Zealand,  a  most  capable  judge"  says, 
"to  have  fine  tattooed  faces  was  the  great  ambition  of  the  young, 
"both  to  render  themselves  attractive  to  the  ladies,  and  conspicu- 
"ous  in  war."  A  star  tattooed  on  the  forehead  and  a  spot  on  tne 
chin  are  thought  by  the  women  in  one  part  of  Africa  to  be 
irresistible  attractions,"  In  most,  but  not  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  men  are  more  ornamenied  than  the  women,  and  often  in  a 
different  manner;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  women  are 
hardly  at  all  ornamented.  As  the  women  are  made  by  savages  to 
perform  the  greatest  share,  of  the  work,  and  as  they  are  cot  al- 
lowed to  eat  the  best  kinds  of  food,  so  it  accords  with  the  cliar- 
acteristic  selfishness  of  man  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obtain,  or  use  the  finest  ornaments.  Lastly,  it  Is  a  remarkable 
fact,  as  proved  by  the  foregoing  quotations,  that  the  same  fasb- 
ions  in  modifying  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  ornamenting  the  hair, 
in  painting,  tattooing,  in  perforating  the  nose,  lips,  or  ears,  Sn 
removing  or  filing  the  teeth,  &c.,  now  prevail,  and  have  long 
prevailed,  In  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  these  practices,  followed  by  so  many 
distinct  nations,  should  be  due  to  tradition  from  any  common 
Bource.  They  indicate  the  close  similarity  of  the  mind  of  man, 
to  whatever  race  he  may  belong,  just  aa  do  the  almost  universai 
habits  of  dancing,  masquerading,  and  making  rude  pictures. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  admiration 
felt  by  savages  for  various  ornaments,  and  for  deformities  most 
unsightly  in  our  eyes,  let  us  see  how  far  the  men  are  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  their  women,  and  what  are  their  ideas  of 
beauty.    I  have  beard  it  maintained  that  savages  are  quite  in- 

•"  Blr  S.  Baker  (Ibid,  vol,  1.  p.  210)  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Central 
Africa  says,  "every  tribe  has  a  distinct  and  unchanEThig  fashion  for 
"d'reBslng  the  hair."  See  Agassiz  ("Journey  In  Brazil,'  1868,  p.  ais)  on 
the  invarialillity  of  tbe  tattooing  of  the  Amazonian  Indians. 

"  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  "New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabitants,'  1856,  p.  162.    , 

"  Mantegazza,  'Vlaggl  e  fltudl,'  p.  542. 
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diflen^nt  itbout  th«  beauty  of  tbrtr  women,  valuing  theili  solely 
M  slaves;  it  may  therefore  be  trell  to  observe  that  this  conclusion 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  care  Which  the  Women  take  in 
ornamenting  themselves,  or  With  their  vanity.  Burcheir"  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  a  Bush-woman  who  used  as  much  grease, 
red  ocfhre,  and  shining  powder  "as  would  have  ruined  any  but  a 
"very  rich  husband."  She  displayed  also  "much  vanity  and  too 
"evident  a  consciousness  of  her  superiority."  Mr.  Winwood  Reade 
informs  me  that  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast  often  discuss  the 
beauty  of  their  women.  Some  competent  observers  have  attrib- 
uted the  fearfully  common  practice  of  infanticide  partly  to  the 
desire  felt  by  the  women  to  retain  their  good  looks.**  In  several 
regions  the  women  wear  charms  and  use  love-philters  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  men;  and  Mr.  Brown  enumerates  four  plants 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  women  of  North- Western  America." 

HearBe,**  an  excellent  observer,  who  lived  many  years  with  the 
American  Indians,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  women,  **Ask  a  North- 
"ern  Indian  what  is  beauty,  and  he  will  answer,  a  broad  flat  face, 
"small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  three  or  four  broad  black  lines 
"across  each  cheek,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  broad  chin,  a  clumsy 
"hook  nose,  a  tawny  hide,  and  breasts  hanging  down  to  the  belt." 
Pallas,  who  visited  the  northern  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
says  "those  -women  are  preferred  who  have  the  Mandschli  form; 
•'that  is  to  say,  a  broad  face,  high  cheek-bones,  very  broad  noses, 
"and  enormous  ears;""  and  Vogt  remarks  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  eye,  which  is  proper  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  exag- 
gerated in  theft*  pictures  for  the  purpose,  as  it  "seems,  of  exhibit- 
"ing  its  beauty,  as  contrasted  with  the  eye  of  the  red-haired  bar- 
"barlans."  It  is  well  known,  as  Hue  repeatedly  remarks,  that 
the  Chinese  of  the  interior  think  Europeans  hideous,  with  their 
white  skins  and  prominent  noses.  The  nose  is  far  from  being 
too  prominent,  according  to  our  ideas,  in  the  natives  of  Ceylon; 
yet  "the  Chinese  in  the  seventh  century,  accustomed  to  the  flat 
"features  of  the  Mongol  races,  were  surprised  ait  the  prominent 
"noses  of  the  Cingalese;  and  Thsang  described  them  as  having 
*•  'the  beak  of  a  bird,  with  the  body  of  a  man.' " 

Finlayson,  after  minutely  describing  the  people  of  Cochin  China. 

B8  'Travels  in  S.  Africa,'  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

■*  See,  for  references,  Gerland  'Ueber  das  Aussterben  der  Naturvol- 
ker,'  1868,  s.  51,  53,  55;    also  Azara  "Voyages,'  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  116. 

«  On  the  vegetable  productions  U8e4  by  the  North- Western  Ameri- 
can Indians,  'Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  vol.  x. 

»«  'A  Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales  Port,'  8vo.  edit.  1796,  p.  89. 

»T  Quoted  by  Prichard.  'Pkys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,'  3rd  edit.  vol.  !v. 
1844,  p.  519;  Vogt,  'Lectures  on  ICan,'  Sing,  translat.  p.  129.  On  the 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Clngatese,  E.  Tennent,  'Ceylon,'  1S59, 
VOL  n.  p.  107. 
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says  that  their  rounded  beads  and  faces  are  the  chief  charac* 
teristics;  and,  he  adda,  "the  roundness  of  the  whole  countenance 
"is  more  striking  in  the  women,  who  are  reckoned  beautiful  in 
"proportion  as  they  display  this  form  of  face."  The  Siameso 
have  small  noses  with  divergent  nostrils,  a  wide  mouth,  rather 
thick  lips,  a  remarkably  large  face,  \7ith  very  high  and  broad 
cheek-bones.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  "beauty,  accord- 
"Ing  to  our  notion  is  a  stranger  to  thera.  Yet  they  consider  their 
"own  females  to  be  much  more  Jjeautiful  than  those  of  Europe.'"* 

It  is  well  known  that  with  many  Hotteatot  women  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  projectB  ia  a  wonderful  manner;  they  aro  steatop- 
ygoiig;  and  Sir  Andrew  Smith  is  certain  that  this  peculiarity  is 
greatly  admired  by  the  men.*  He  once  saw  a  woman  who  was 
considered  a  beauty,  and  she  was  so  immensely  developed  behind, 
that  when  seated  on  level  ground  she  could  not  rise,  and  had 
to  push  herself  along  until  she  came  to  a  slope.  Some  of  the 
women  in  various  negro  tribes  have  the  same  peculiarity;  and, 
according  to  Burton,  the  Somal  men  "are  said  to  choose  their 
"wives  by  ranging  tliem  la  a  line,  and  by  picking  her  out  who 
"projects  farthest  a  tergo.  Nothing  can  be  more  hateful  to  a 
"negro  than  the  opposite  form."*" 

"With  respect  to  color,  the  negroes  rallied  Mungo  Park  on  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  the  prominence  of  his  nose,  both  of 
which  they  considered  as  "unsightly  and  unnatural  conforma- 
"tions."  He  In  return  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins  and  the 
lovely  depression  of  their  noses;  this  they  said  ■was,  "honey-» 
"mouth,"  nevertheless  they  gave  him  food»  The  African  Moors, 
also,  "knitted  their  brows  and  seemed  to  shudder"  at  the  white- 
ness of  his  skin.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the  negro  boys  when  they 
eaw  Burton,  cried  out  "Look  at  the  white  man;  does  he  not  look 
"like  a  white  ape?"  On  the  western  coast,  as  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade  informs  me,  the  negroes  admire  a  very  black  skin  more 
■than  one  of  a  liierhter  tint.  But  their  horror  of  whiteness  may  be 
attributed,  according  to  this  same  traveler,  partly  to  the  belief 
held  by  most  negroes  that  demons  and  spirits  are  white,  and 
partly  to  their  thinking  it  a  sign  of  ill-health. 

The  Banyal  of  the  more  southern  part  of  the  continent  are 
negroes,  but  "a  great  many  of  them  are  of  a  light  cofCee-aad-millt 


«  Prlchard,  as  taken  from  Crawturd  and  Finlaysoij,  Tbys.  Klst.  of 
Mankind,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  534,  585. 

»» Idem  inustrlssimus  viator  (Jixlt  mlTiI  praectnctorlum  vel  tabulara 
loemlnae,  attocl  nobis  leterrimtim  est.  qyondaTn  permagt^o  aestlmarl  ab 
homlnlbUF  in  hac  g-ente.  Nunc  rc-s  mutata  eat.  et  cenaent  lalem  con- 
formationem  minlme  oplandam  esse. 

"»  "The  AntUrojjoloBical  Revlciv.'  Xorember,  1S84,  p.  237.  For  addi- 
tlpnal  refeTences,  see  Wattz,  7ntroduct.  to  Anthropotcgy,"  ISng.  trans- 
Ittt.  188S,  vol.  L  p.  1C5. 
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"color,  and,  indeed,  this  color  Is  considered  handsome  througb- 
"out  the  whole  country;"  so  that  here  we  have  a  different  stand- 
ard of  taste.  With  the  Kafirs,  who  differ  much  from  negroes, 
"the  skin,  except  among  the  tribes  near  Delagoa  Bay,  is  not  usually 
"black,  the  prevailing  color  being  a  mixture  of  black  and  red, 
"the  most  common  shade  being  chocolate.  Dark  complexions,  as 
"being  most  common  are  naturally  held  In  the  highest  esteem. 
"To  be  told  that  he  is  light-colored,  or  like  a  white  man,  would 
"be  deemed  a  very  poor  compliment  by  a  Kafir.  I  have  heard 
"of  one  unfortunate  man  who  was  so  very  fair  that  no  girl  would 
"marry  him."  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Zulu  king  is  "You  who  are 
"black.""  Mr.  Galton,  in  speaking  to  me  about  the  natives  of 
S.  Africa,  remarked  that  their  ideas  of  beauty  seem  very  different 
from  ours;  for  in  one  tribe  two  slim,  slight,  and  pretty  girls  were 
not  admired  by  the  natives. 

Turning  to  other  quarters  of  the  world;  in  Java,  a  yellow,  not 
a  white  girl,  is  considered,  according  to  Madame  Pfeiffer,  a  beauty. 
A  man  of  Cochin  China  "spoke  with  contempt  of  the  wife  of  the 
"English  Ambassador,  that  she  had  white  teeth  like  a  dog,  and  a 
"rosy  color  like  that  of  potato-flowers."  We  have  seen  that  the 
Chinese  dislike  our  white  skin,  and  that  the  N.  Americans  admire 
"a  tawny  hide."  In  S.  America,  the  Turacaras,  who  inhabit  the 
wooded,  damp  slopes  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  are  remarkably 
pale-colored,  as  their  name  in  their  own  language  expresses; 
nevertheless  they  consider  European  women  as  very  inferior  to 
their  own.** 

In  several  of  the  tribes  of  North  America  the  hair  on  the  head 
grows  to  a  wonderful  length;  and  Catlin  gives  a  curious  proof 
how  much  this  is  esteemed,  for  the  chief  of  the  Crows  was 
elected  to  this  office  from  having  the  longest  hair  of  any  man  In 
the  tribe,  namely  ten  feet  and  seven  inches.  The  Aymaras  and 
Quichuas  of  S.  America,  likewise  have  very  long  hair;  and  this, 
as  Mr.  D.  Forbes  informs  me,  is  so  much  valued  as  a  beauty, 
that  cutting  it  off  was  the  severest  punishment  which  he  could 
inflict  on  them.  In  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  halves  of 
the  continent  the  natives  sometimes  increase  the  apparent  length 
of  their  hair  by  weaving  into  it  fibrous  substances.  Although 
the  hair  on  the  head  is  thus  cherished,  that  on  the  face  is  con- 

«  Mungo  Park's  'Travels  in  Africa.'  4to.  1816,  pp.  53,  131.  Burton's 
gtatement  is  quoted  by  Schaaffhausen,  'Archiv.  fur  Anthropolog.'  1866, 
8.  163.  On  the  Banyai,  Livingstone,  'Travels,'  p.  64.  On  the  Kafirs, 
the  Rev.  J.  Shooter,  'The  Kafirs  o£  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country,'  1857, 
p.  L 

**  For  the  Javans  and  Cochin-Chinese,  see  Waltz,  'Introduct.  to 
Anthropolog}','  Eng.  translat.  vol.  1.  p.  305.  On  the  Yura-caras,  A. 
d'Orligny,  as  quoted  in  Prichard,  'Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,'  voL  v.  Srd 
«dlt.  p.  476. 
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sldered  by  the  North  American  Indians  "as  very  vulgar."  and 
every  hair  is  carefully  eradicated.  This  practice  prevails  through- 
out the  American  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island  in  the  north 
to  TJerra  del  Fuego  in  the  south.  When  York  Minster,  a  Puegian 
on  board  the  'Beagle,'  was  taken  hack  to  his  country,  the  natives 
told  him  he  ought  to  pull  out  the  few  short  haira  on  his  face.  They 
also  threatened  a  young  missionary,  who  was  left  for  a  time  with 
them,  to  strip  him  naked,  and  pluck  the  hairs  from  his  face  and 
body,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  a  hairy  man.  This  fashion  is 
carried  so  far  that  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  eradicate  their 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  saying  that  'they  do  not  wish  to  be  lik« 
horses." 

It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  world  the  races  which 
are  almost  completely  destitute  of  a  beard,  dislike  hairs  on  the^ 
face  and  body,  and  take  pains  to  eradicate  them.  The  Kalmucks 
are  beardless,  and  they  are  well  known,  like  the  Americans,  to 
pluck  out  all  straggling  hairs;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Polynesians, 
some  of  the  Malays,  and  the  Siamese.  Mr.  Veitch  states  that  the 
Japanese  ladies  "all  objected  to  our  whiskers,  considering  them 
"very  ugly,  and  told  us  to  cut  them  oS,  and  be  like  Japanese 
"men."  The  New  Zealandera  have  short,  curled  beards;  yet 
they  formerly  plucked  out  the  hairs  on  the  face.  They  had  a 
saying  that  "there  is  no  woman  lor  a  hairy  man;"  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  fashion  has  changed  in  New  Zealand,  perhaps 
owo^ing  to  the  presence  of  Europeans,  and  I  am  assured  that 
beards  are  now  admired  by  the  Maories-"* 

On  the  other  hand,  bearded  races  admire  and  greatly  valm 
their  beards;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  evei-y  part  of  the  bodj 
had  a  recognized  value;  "the  loss  of  the  beard  being  estimated 
"at  twenty  shillings,  while  the  breaking  of  a  thigh  was  fixed  at 
"only  twelve.'"^  In  the  East  men  swear  solemnly  by  their  beards. 
We  have  seen  that  Chinsurdl.  the  chief  of  the  Makalolo  in  Afrlcji, 
thought  that  beards  were  a  great  ornament.  In  the  Pacific  the 
Fijian's  beard  is  "profuse  and  bushy,  and  la  his  greatest  pride;" 
whilst  the  inhabitanta  of  tlie  adjacent  archipelagoes  of  Tonga  and 
Samoa  are  "beardless,  and  abhor  a  rough  chin."    In  one  island 


«  'North  American  Indlatia,'  by  Q.  Catlln,  3rd  edit.  1842,  vol.  i.  p. 
49;  vol,  ii.  p.  227.  On  Ihe  natives  of  Vancouver's  Island,  see  Sproat, 
•Scenes  and  gtudlea  of  Savag^o  Life,'  1868,  p.  25.  On  the  Indiana  of 
Paraguay,  Azara,  'Voyages,'  torn.  U.  p.  105. 

•*  On  the  Siamese,  Prlchard,  ibid,  vo],  lv.  p.  533.  On  the  Japanese, 
Veitch  In  'Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  1860,  p.  1104.  On  the  New  Zealanders, 
Mantegazza,  'Vlaggl  e  Studi,'  1867^  p.  626,  For  the  other  nations  men- 
tioned,  see  references  in  Lawrence.  'Lectures  on  Physiology/  &c.  18S2, 
p.  272. 

*  Lubbock,  'Origin  of  ClviUization,'  1S70,  p.  32L 
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alone  of  the  BlUce  group  "the  men  are  heavily  hearded,  and  not 
"A  little  proud  thereof."" 

We  thus  see  how  widely  the  different  races  of  man  diHer  In 
thfltir  taste  for  the  beantiful.  In  every  nation  sufficiently  advanced 
to  have  made  efBgiee  of  their  gods  or  of  their  deified  rulers,  the 
sculptors  no  doubt  have  endeavored  to  express  their  highest  ideal 
of  beauty  and  gjandeur. '  Under  this  point  of  view  it  is  well  to 
compare  in  our  mind  the  Jupiter  or  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  statues;  and  these  with  the  hideous  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  ruined  buildings  of  Central  America. 

I  have  met  with  very  few  statements  opposed  to  this  conclusioD. 
Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  however,  who  has  bad  ample  opportunities 
for  observation,  not  only  with  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  but  with  those  of  the  interior  who  have  never  associated 
with  Europeans,  ia  convinced  that  their  ideas  of  beauty  are  on 
the  whoie  the  same  as  ours;  and  Dr.  Rohlfs  writes  to  me  to  the 
same  effect  with  respect  to  Bornu  and  the  countries  inhabited  by 
the  Pullo  tribes.  Mr.  Reade  found  that  he  agreed  with  the  negroes 
in  their  estimation  of  the  beauty  of  the  native  girls;  and  that 
their  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  European  women  corresponded 
with  ours.  They  admire  long  halr^  and  use  artificial  means  to 
make  it  appear  abundant;  they  admire  also  a  beard,  though 
themselves  very  acanttly  provided.  Mr.  Reade  feels  doubtful  what 
kind  of  nose  is  most  appreciated;  a  gir!  has  been  beard  to  say, 
"I  do  not  want  to  marry  him,  he  has  got  no  nose;"  and  this  shows 
that  a  very  flat  nose  is  not  admired.  We  should,  however,  bear 
In  mind  that  the  depressed,  broad  noses  and  projecting  jaws  of 
the  n^roes  of  the  West  Coast  are  exceptional  types  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  statements, 
Mr.  Reade  admits  that  negroes  "do  not  like  the  color  of  our  skin; 
"they  look  on  blue  eyes  with  aversion,  a.nd  they  think  our  noses 
"too  long  and  our  lips  too  thin."  He  does  not  think  it  probable 
that  negroes  would  ever  prefer  the  most  beautiful  European 
wom«n,  on  the  mere  grounds  of  physical  admiration,  to  a  good- 
looking  negress.** 

•^Dr.  Barnard  Bovls  quotes  Mr.  PrlchaTd  and  others  lor  these  facts 
In  regard  to  the  PolynesiaoiB,  In  'Anthropological  Review,'  April,  1870, 
|K  185.  191. 

"  Cb.  Comte  has  remarks  to  this  efCeot  in  bis  'Tralte  de  LtegriBlatioo,* 
ard  edit.  1S37,  p.  136. 

«8Tbe  'Afrloan  Sketch  Book,'  voL  tt.  1873,  pp.  263,  3M,  S£L  The 
FuegiaDS,  as  I  have  been  informed  hy  a  mlssloruu-y  who  Ions'  resided 
with  tbem,  oonslder  European  women  as  extremety  boanUCul:  but 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  judgment  of  the  other  aborigines  Af 
America,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  in- 
deed the  statement  refers  to  the  few  Fuegfiane  who  liave  lived  for  eome 
time  with  Europeans,  and  who  must  consider  us  as  superior  beings.    I 
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The  general  truth  of  the  principle,  long  ago  Insisted  on  by 
Humboldt  ™  that  man  admires  and  often  tries  to  exaggerate  what- 
ever characters  nature  may  have  given  him,  is  shown  in  many 
ways.  The  practice  of  beardless  races  extirpating  every  trace  ol 
a  beard,  and  often  all  the  hairs  on  the  body,  affordB  one  illuBtra- 
tlon.  The  sltnll  haa  been  greatly  modified  during  ancient  and 
modern  times  by  many  natione;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  has  been  practiced,  especially  in  N.  and  S,  America,  in 
order  to  exaggerate  some  natural  and  admired  peculiarity.  Many 
American  Indiana  are  known  to  admire  a  bead  bo  extremely  fl^at- 
tened  as  to  appear  to  us  idiotic.  The  natives  on  the  north-western 
coaet  compress  the  head  into  a  pointed  cone:  and  It  is  their  con- 
stant practice  to  gather  the  hair  into  a  itnot  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  for  the  sake,  aa  Dr.  Wilson  remarlis,  "of  increasing  the  ap- 
"parent  elevation  of  the  favorite  conoid  form."  The  inhabitants 
of  Arakhan  "admire  a  broad,  emooth  forehead,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
"duce  it,  they  fasten  a  plate  of  lead  on  the  heads  of  the  new-twrn 
"children."  On  the  other  hand,  "a  broad,  weJl-rounded  occiput  is 
"considered  a  great  beauty"  by  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  islands.™ 

As  with  the  skull,  so  with  the  nose;  the  ancient  Huns  during 
the  age  of  Attila  were  accustomed  to  flatten  the  noses  of  their 
infants  with  bandages,  "for  the  sake  of  exaggerating  a  natural 
"conformation."  With  the  Tahltians,  to  be  called  long-nose  la 
considered  an  insult,  and  they  compress  the  noses  and  fore- 
heads of  their  children  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  The  same  holds 
with  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  the  Hottentots,  certain  Negroes, 
and  the  natives  of  Brazil.''  The  Chinese  have  by  nature  un- 
usually small  feet:^  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  women  of 
the  npper  classes  distort  their  feet  to  make  them  still  smaller. 
Jjaatly,  Humboldt  thinks  that  the  American  Indiana  prefer  col- 
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should  add  that  a  most  experienced  observer,  Capt,  Burton,  IjeUevea 
that  a  woman  whom  we  consider  heauttfu]  is  admired  throughout  the 
world,  'Anthropological  Review,'  March,  1S64,  p.  245. 

•»  'Personal  Narrative,'  Eng.  translat.  vol.  Iv.  p.  BIS,  and  elsewhere. 
Mantegazza,  In  hia  'VJaggi  e  Studl,"  1S67,  strongly  Inslata  on  this  same 
principle. 

■^  On  the  skulls  of  the  American  Ulbes,  see  Nott  and  GUddOQ.  'Types 
of  Mankind,"  IS&l,  p.  440;  Prichard,  'Phya.  Hist,  of  Mankind,'  voL  L 
Srd  edit.  p.  321;  on  the  natives  of  Arakhan,  Ibid*  vol.  iv.  p.  637-  Wilson, 
'Physical  Ethnology,'  Smithsonian  Institution.  1S63,  p.  288;  on  the 
Pijians,  p.  2S0.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  ('PrehlBtorlo  Times,'  2nd  edit  1869,  p. 
606)  gives  an  excellent  resume  on  this  suhject, 

'1  On  the  Huns,  Godron,  'Do  I'Eapece,'  torn.  IL  1S59,  p.  300v  On  the 
Tahltlans,  Waltz,  'Anthropolog.'  Eng.  translat.  vol.  L  p.  305,  Maraden. 
quoted  by  Prichard,  'Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind.'  3rd  edit.  VOL  v.  p.  67. 
Ijawrence,  'Lectures,  on  Phyaiologj.'  p.  337. 

"  This  fact  was  ascertained  In  the  'Relae  der  Novara:  Anthropolog. 
Thell,'  Dr.  Weisbach,  18G7,  8.  265, 
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oring  their  bodies  with  red  paint  in  order  to  exaggerate  their 
natural  tint;  and  until  recently  European  women  added  to  their 
naturally  bright  colors  by  rouge  and  white  cosmetics;  but  it  may 
b©  doubted  whether  barbarous  nations  have  generally  had  any 
such  intention  in  painting  themselves. 

In  the  fashions  of  our  own  dres;3  we  see  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  the  same  desire  to  carry  every  point  to  an  extreme; 
we  exhibit,  also,  the  same  spirit  of  emulation.  But  the  fashions 
of  savages  are  far  more  permanent  than  ours;  and  whenever 
their  bodies  are  artificially  modified,  this  is  necessarily  the  case. 
The  Arab  women  of  the  Upper  Nile  occupy  about  three  days  in 
dressing  their  hair;  they  never  imitate  other  tribes,  "but  simply 
"vie  with  each  other  in  the  superlativeness  of  their  own  style." 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the  compressed  skulls  of  various 
American  races,  adds,  "such  usages  are  among  the  least  eradi- 
"cable,  and  long  survive  the  shock  of  revolutions  that  change 
"djoiasties  and  efface  more  important  national  peculiarities."" 
The  same  principle  comes  into  play  in  the  art  of  breeding;  and 
We  can  thus  understand,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained,'*  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  many  races  of  animals  and  plants, 
which  have  been  kept  merely  for  ornament.  Fanciers  always 
wish  each  character  to  be  somewhat  increased;  they  do  not  ad- 
mire a  medium  standard;  they  certainly  do  not  desire  any  great 
and  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  their  breeds;  they  admire 
solely  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  but  they  ardently  desire  to 
see  each  characteristic  feature  a  little  more  developed. 

The  senses  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  seem  to  be  so 
constituted  that  brilliant  colors  and  certain  forms,  as  well  as 
harmonious  and  rhythmical  sounds,  give  pleasure  and  are  called 
beautiful;  but  why  this  should  be  so,  we  know  not.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  any  universal 
standard  of  beauty  with  respect  to  the  human  body.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  certain  tastes  may  in  the  course  of  time  become 
inherited,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of  this  belief;  and 
if  so,  each  race  would  possess  its  own  innate  ideal  standard  of 
beauty.  It  has  been  argued^  that  ugliness  consists  in  an  approach 
to  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  and  no  doubt  this  is  partly 
true  with  the  more  civilized  nations,  in  which  intellect  is  highly 
appreciated;  but  this  explanation  will  hardly  apply  to  all  forma 
of  ugliness.  The  men  of  each  race  prefer  what  they  are  ac- 
customed to;    they  cannot  endure  any  great  change;    but  they 

w  'Smithsonian  Institution,'  1863,  p.  289.  On  the  fashions  of  Arab 
■wiomen,  Sir  S.  Baker,  'The  Nile  Tributaries,'  1867,  p.  12L 

■♦"The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  1. 
p.  214;    vol.  11.  p.  240. 

"  Schaaffihausen,  'Archiv.  fur  Anthropologie,'  1866,  a.  164. 
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like  variety,  and  admire  each  characteristic  carried  to  a  moderate 
extreme.'"  Men  accustomed  to  a  nearly  oval  face,  to  straight  and 
regular  features,  and  to  bright  colors,  admire,  as  we  Europeans 
knoWf  these  points  when  strong^ly  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  accuatometJ  to  a  broad  face,  with  high  cheek-bones,  a  de- 
pressed nose,  and  a  black  skin,  admire  these  peculiarities  when 
strongly  marked.  No  doubt  characters  of  all  kinds  may  he  too 
much  developed  for  beauty.  Vleuce  a  perfect  beauty,  which  Im- 
plies many  characters  modified  in  a  particular  manner,  wil!  be  in 
every  race  a  prodigy.  As  the  great  anatomist  Bichat  long  ago 
said,  If  every  one  were  cast  in  the  same  mold,  there  would  be  no 
Buch  thing  as  beauty.  If  all  our  women  were  to  become  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  Venus  de  Medici,  we  should  for  a  time  be  charmed; 
but  we  should  sooa  wish  for  variety;  and  as  soon  as  we  had 
obtained  variety,  we  should  wish  to  see  certain  characters  a  little 
exaggerated  beyond  the  then  existing  common  standard. 


™  Mr.  Bain  has  collected  ("Mental  and  Moral  Science,'  1868,  pp.  304-314) 
about  a  dozen  more  or  less  different  theories  of  the  idea  of  beauty; 
but  none  are  quite  the  same  as  that  here  glvsn. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
SECONDARY  SEXUAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MAN-Oontbiaed. 

On  the  effects  of  the  continued  selection  of  women  according  to  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  beauty  in  each  race— On  the  causes  which  Inter- 
fere with  sexual  selection  in  civilized  and  savage  nations— Condi- 
tions favorable  to  sexnal  selection  during  prtmeval  times— On  the 
manner  of  action  of  sexual  selection  with  mankind — On  the  women 
In  savage  tribes  having  some  po^er  to  choose  their  husbands- 
Absence  of  hair  on  the  body,  and  development  of  the  beard— Color 
of  the  skin— Summary- 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  with  all  barbarous  races 
ornaments,  dress,  and  external  appearance  are  highly  valued; 
and  that  the  men  judge  of  the  beauty  of  their  womien  by  widely 
different  standards.  We  must  next  inquire  whether  this  prefer- 
ence and  the  consequent  selection  during  many  generations  of 
those  women,  which  appear  to  the  men  of  each  race  the  most 
attractive,  has  altered  the  character  either  of  the  females  alone, 
or  of  both  sexes.  With  mammals  the  general  rule  appears  to  be 
that  characters  of  all  kinds  are  Inherited  equally  by  the  males 
and  females;  we  might  therefore  expect  that  vritb.  mankind  any 
characters  gained  by  the  females  or  by  the  males  through  sexual 
selection,  would  commonly  be  transferred  to  the  offspring  of  both 
sexes.  If  any  change  has  thus  been  effected,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  different  races  would  be  differently  modified,  as  each  has 
Its  own  standard  of  beauty. 

With  mankind,  especially  with  savages,  many  causes  interfere 
with  the  action  of  sexual  selection  as  far  as  the  bodily  frame  is 
concerned.  Civilized  men  are  largely  attracted  by  the  mental 
"charms  of  women,  by  their  wealth,  and  especially  by  their  social 
position;  for  men  rarely  marry  into  a  much  lower  rank.  The 
men  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the  more  beautiful  women,  will 
not  have  a  better  chance  of  leaving  a  long  line  of  descendants 
than  other  men  with  plainer  wives,  save  the  few  who  bequeath 
their  fortunes  according  to  primogeniture.  With  respect  to  The 
opposite  form  of  selection,  namely  of  the  more  attractive  men  by 
the  women,  although  in  civilized  nations  women  have  free  0' 
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almo&t  {ree  ebolce,  u'hicli  is  not  the  case  ^nith  barbarous  races, 
yet  their  choice  is  largely  iuflueaced  by  the  sociai  poBltion  and 
wealth  of  the  men;  and  the  success  of  the  latter  in  life  depends 
much  on  their  intellectual  powers  and  energry,  or  on  the  fruits  of 
these  bame  powers  in  their  forefathers.  No  excuse  ib  needed  for 
treating  this  subject  in  some  detail:  for,  as  the  Geriuan  philoso- 
pher Schopenhauer  remarks,  "the  final  aim  of  all  love  intrigues, 
"be  they  comic  or  tragic,  is  really  of  more  Importance  than  all 
"other  ends  in  human  life.  What  it  all  turns  upon  is  nothing  less 
"than  the  composition  of  the  next  generation.  ...  It  is  not  the 
"weal  or  woe  of  any  one  Individual,  but  that  of  the  human  race  to 
"come,  which  is  here  at  stake."' 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  civilized 
and  semi-civilized  nations  sexual  selection  has  effected  soms- 
thing  In  modifying  the  bodily  frame  of  some  of  the  members. 
Many  persons  are  convinced,  as  it  appears  to  me  with  justice, 
that  our  aristocracy,  including  under  this  terra  ail  wealthy  fami^ 
lies  in  which  primogeniture  has  long  prevailed,  from  having 
chosen  during  many  generations  from  all  classes  the  more  beau- 
tiful women  as  their  wives,  have  become  handsomer,  according 
to  the  European  standard,  than  the  middle  classes;  yet  the 
middle  classes  are  placed  under  equally  favorable  conditions  of 
life  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  body.  Cook  remarks  that 
tlie  superiority  in  perBOual  appearance  "which  k  observable  ia 
"the  erees  or  nobles  In  all  the  other  islands  (of  the  Pacific)  is 
"found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;"  but  this  may  be  chiefly  due 
to  their  better  food  and  manner  of  life. 

The  old  traveler  Chardin,  In  describing  the  Persians,  says  their 
"blood  is  now  highly  refined  by  frequent  intermixtures  with  the 
"Georgians  and  Circassians,  two  nations  which  surpass  ail  the 
"world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of  rank  in 
"Persia  who  is  not  born  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassian  mother."  He 
adds  that  they  Inherit  their  beauty,  "not  from  their  ancestors, 
"for  without  the  above  mixture,  the  men  of  rank  in  Persia, 
"who  are  descendants  of  the  Tartars,  would  be  extremely  ugly."* 
Here  is  a  more  curious  case;  the  priestesses  who  attended  the 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina  at  San-Giuliano  in  Sicily,  were  selected 
for  their  beauty  out  of  the  whole  of  Greece;  they  were  not  vestal 
virgins,  and  Quatrefages,'  who  states  the  foregoing  fact,  says  that 
th«  women  of  San-CiuHano  are  now  famous  as  th«  most  beautiful 


'■  'SchapeahAMftt  and  DarwiniBm,'  to  'Journal  «f  Antfirofjology,"  Jan. 
1S71,  p.  22S. 

^  These  tiuotatlons  are  taken  froTH  Lawrence  ('Lectures  on  Physiolo- 
gy,' &c.  18Z2.  p.  ass),  who  attributes  the  beauty  of  the  upper  classes  tn 
Eng'bind  to  th«  raen  having  long  selected  the  more  TseauHBul  women. 

»  'Anthropolegle,'  'R«vue  den  Coura  ScientiflQuea.*  Oct.  1868,  p.  721, 
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In  the  island,  and  are  sought  by  artists  as  models.    But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  evidence  in  all  the  above  cases  is  doubtful. 

The  following  case,  though  relating  to  savages,  is  well  worth 
giving  from  its  curiosity.  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  informs  me  that 
the  Jollofs,  a  tribe  of  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  "are 
"remarkable  for  their  uniformly  fine  appearance."  A  friend  of 
his  asked  one  of  these  men,  "How  is  it  that  every  one  whom  I 
"meet  is  so  fine-looking,  not  only  your  men,  but  your  women?" 
The  Jollof  answered,  "It  is  very  easily  explained:  it  has  always 
"been  our  custom  to  pick  out  our  worst-looking  slaves  and  to 
"sell  them."  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  with  all  savages, 
female  slaves  serve  as  concubines.  That  this  negro  should  have 
attributed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fine  appes^rance  of 
his  tribe  to  the  long-continued  elimination  of  the  ugly  women  Is 
not  so  surprising  as  it  may  at  first  appear;  for  I  have  elsewhere 
shown*  that  negroes  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  selection 
in  the  breeding  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  I  could  give  from 
Mr.  Reade  additional  evidence  on  this  head. 

Tlie  Causes  which,  prevent  or  cheek  tJie  Action  of  Sexual  Seteo 
tU/ii  with  Savages, — The  chief  causes  are,  first,  so-called  com- 
munal marriages  or  promiscuous  intercourse;  secondly,  the  con- 
sequences of  female  infanticide;  thirdly,  early  betrothals;  and 
lastly,  the  low  estimation  in  which  women  are  held,  as  mere 
slaves.    These  four  points  must  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the  pairing  of  man,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  is  left  to  mere  chance,  with  no  choice  exerted  by 
either  sex,  there  can  be  no  sexual  selection;  and  no  effect  will  be 
produced  on  the  offspring  by  certain  individuals  having  had  an 
advantage  over  others  in  their  courtship.  Now  it  is  asserted  that 
there  exist  at  the  present  day  tribes  which  practice  what  Sir. 
J.  Lubbock  by  courtesy  calls  communal  marriages;  that  is,  all 
the  men  and  women  in  the  tribe  are  husbands  and  wives  to  one 
another.  The  licentiousness  of  many  savages  is  no  doubt  aston- 
ishing, but  it  seems  to  me  that  more  evidence  is  requisite,  before 
we  fully  admit  that  their  intercourse  is  in  any  case  promiscuous. 
Nevertheless  all  those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject,* 

*  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  voL  L 
p.  207. 

*  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'The  Origrin  of  Civilization,'  1870,  chap.  iii.  especially 
pp.  60-67.  Mr.  M'Lennan,  In  his- extremely  valuable  work  on  'Primitive 
Marriage,'  1865.  p.  163,  speaks  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  "In  the  earliest 
"times  as  loose,  transitory,  and  In  some  degree  promiscuous."  Mr. 
M'Lennan  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock  have  collected  much  evidence  on  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  savages  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  L.  H. 
Morgan,  In  his  interesting  memoir  on  the  classlflcatory  system  of  re- 
lationship ('Proc.  American  Acad,  of  Sciences,'  vol.  viL  Feb.  1868,  p. 
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and  whose  judgment  is  worth  much  more  than  mine,  believe  that 
communal  marriage  {this  expresBion  being  variously  guarded) 
was  the  original  and  universal  form  throiaghout  the  world,  ln» 
eluding  therein  the  interiaarriage  of  brotliera  and  sisters.  The 
late  Sir  A.  Spiith,  who  had  traveled  widely  in  S.  Africa,  and 
knew  much  about  the  habits  of  savages  there  and  elsewhere,  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  strongest  opinion  that  no  race  exists  in  which 
woman  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  community.  I  believe 
that  his  judgment  was  largely  determined  by  what  is  implied  by 
the  term  marriage.  Throughout  the  following  diecusalon  I  use 
the  term  in  the  same  gense  as  when  naturalists  speak  of  animals 
as  monogamous,  meaning  thereby  that  the  male  is  accepted  by  or 
chooeea  a  single  female,  and  lives  with  her  either  during  the 
breeding-Beason  or  for  the  whole  year,  keeping  posaession  of 
her  by  the  law  of  might;  or,  as  when  they  speak  of  a  polygamous 
species,  meaning  that  the  male  lives  with  several  females.  This 
kind  of  marriage  is  all  that  concerns  ua  here,  as  it  suffices  for 
the  work  of  sexual  selection.  But  I  know  that  some  of  the  writera 
above  referred  to,  imply  by  the  term  marriage,  a  recognized  right, 
protected  by  the  tribe. 

The  indirect  evidence  in  favor  of  the  belief  of  the  former  preva- 
lence of  communal  marriages  is  strong,  and  reats  chiefly  on  the 
terms  of  relationahlp  which  are  employed  between  the  members 
of  the  same  tribe,  implying  a  connection  with  the  tribe,  and  not 
with  either  parent.  But  the  subject  is  too  large  and  complex  for 
even  an  abstract  to  be  here  given,  and  I  wlli  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks.  It  Is  evident  in  the  ease  of  such  marriages,  or 
where  the  marriage  tie  is  very  loose,  that  the  relationship  of  the 
child  to  its  father  cannot  be  known.  But  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  its  mother  should  ever 
be  completely  ignored,  especially  as  the  women  in  most  savage 
tribes  nuree  their  infants  for  a  long  time.  Accordingly,  in  many 
cases  the  lines  of  descent  are  traced  through  the  mother  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  father.  But  in  other  cases  the  terms  em- 
ployed express  a  conjaection  with  the  tribe  alone,  to  the  exclualon 
even  of  the  mother.  It  seems  rcssible  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  related  members  of  the  same  barbarous  tribe,  exposed 
to  all  sorts,  of  danger,  might  be  so  much  more  impnortant,  owing 
to  the  need  of  mutual  protection  and  aid,  than  that  between  the 
mother  and  her  child,  as  to  lead  to  the  sole  use  of  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  former  relationships;  but  Mr.  Morgaa  is  convinced 
that  this  view  is  by  no  means  sufficient 


47&),  concludes  that  polygamy  and  all  forms  of  roarriage  during  pri- 
meval times  were  essentially  unknown.  It  appears  also,  from  Sir  J. 
Lubbock's  work,  that  Bachofen  likewise  believes  that  communal  Inter* 
course  originally  prevailed. 
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The  terms  of  relationship  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  into  two 
great  classes,  the  classiftcatory  and  descriptiye,>— the  latter  beins 
employed  by  us.  It  is  the  classiflcatory  system  which  so  strongly 
leads  to  the  belief,  that  communal  and  other  extremely  loose 
forms  of  marriage  were  originally  universal.  But  as  far  as  I  caa 
see,  there  is  no  necessity  on  this  ground  for  believing  in  abso- 
luitely  promiscuous  intercourse;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this 
is  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  view.  Men  and  women,  like  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  might  formerly  have  entered  into. strict  though 
temporary  unions  for  each  birth,  and  in  this  case  nearly  as  much, 
confusion  would  have  arisen  in  the  terms  of  relationship,  as  in 
the  case  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  Aa  far  as  sexual  selection, 
is  concerned,  all  that  is  required  is  that  choice  should  be  exerted 
before  the  parents  unite,  and  it  signifies  little  whether  the  unions 
last  for  life  or  only  for  a  season. 

Besides  the  evidence  derived  from  the  terms  of  relationship, 
other  lines  of  reasoning  indicate  the  forpier  wide  prevalence  cf 
communal  marriage.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  accounts*  for  the  strange 
and  widely-extended  habit  of  exogamy — that  Is,  the  men  of  one 
tribe  taking  wives  from  a  distinct  tribe, — by  commnnism  having 
been  the  original  form  of  intercourse;  so  that  a  man  never  ob> 
tained  a  wife  for  himself  unless  he  captured  her  from  a  neigh- 
boring and  hostile  tribe,  and  then  she  would  naturally  have  be- 
come his  sole  and  valuable  property.  Thus  the  practice  of  captur- 
ing wives  might  have  arisen;  and  from  the  honor  so  gained  it 
might  ultimately  have  become  the  universal  habit  According 
to  Sir  J.  Lubbock,"  we  can  also  thus  understand  "the  necessitT 
"of  expiation  for  marriage  as  an  Infringement  of  tribal  rites, 
"since,  according  to  old  ideas,  a  man  had  no  right  to  appropriate 
"to  himself  that  which  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe."  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock further  gives  a  curious  body  of  facts  showing  that  in  old 
■times  high  honor  was  bestowed  on  women  who  were  utterly  licen- 
tious;- and  this,  as  he  explains,  is  intelligible,  if  we  admit  that 
promiscuous  intercourse  was  the  aboriginal,  and  therefore  long 
revered  custom  of  the  tribe.^ 

Although  the  manner  of  development  of  the  marriage-tie  is  an 
obscure  subject,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  divergent  ppinions  on 
several  points  between  the  three  autliors  who  have  studied  it 
most  closely,  namely,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  M'Lennan,  and  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  yet  from  the  foregoing  and  several  other  lines  of  evi- 


•  Address  to  British  Association  'On  the  Social  and  Religious  Con- 
dition of  the  Lower  Races  of  Man,'  1870,  p.  20. 

» 'Origin  of  Civilization,'  1870,  p.  88.  In  the  several  works  above 
quoted,  there  will  be  found  copious  evidence  on  relationship  throuKh 
the  females  alone,  or  with  the  tribe  alone. 
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denoe  it  seezcs  probable*  that  the  ha.t)it  of  xaarri%se,  in  any  atrjct 
aeBBe  of  ttie  word,  has  been  gradually  developed;  and  that  al- 
most promificiioTifl  or  very  loose  intercourse  was  once  extremely 
common  througiiout  the  world.  Nevertheless  fi'oin  the  strength. 
of  the  feeliixs  of  jealousy  all  througb  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well 
as  from  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  iQore  particularly  of 
those  which  come  nearest  to  man,  I  cannot  believe  that  ahsulately 
promiscuoua  iatercoiiTBe  prevailed  In  times  past,  shortly  before 
man  attained  to  his  present  rank  in  the  zoological  scale.  Man,  a» 
I  have  attempted  to  show,  is  certainly  descended  from  some  ape- 
like creature.  With  the  existing  Quadrumana,  as  far  as  their 
habitB  are  known,  the  males  of  some  species  are  monogamous, 
but  live  during  only  a  part  of  the  year  with  the  females;  of  this 
the  orang  seemB  to  afford  an  instance.  Several  kinds,  for  ex- 
ample some  of  the  Indian  and  American  monkeys,  are  strictly 
monogamous,  and  aesoeiat©  ail  the  year  round  with  their  wives. 
Others  are  polygamous,  for  example  the  gorilla  and  aeveraJ  Amer- 
ican species,  and  each  family  lives  sepai-ate.  Even  when  this  oc- 
curs, the  families  inhabiting  the  sajne  dictrict  are  probably  some- 
what social:  the  chimpanzee,  for  Instance,  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  large  bands.  Again,  other  species  ar<e  polygamous,  but 
several  males,  each  with  his  own  females,  live  associated  in  a 
body,  as  with  several  species  of  baboons."  We  may  indeed  con- 
clude from  wbai  we  know  of  the  jealousy  of  all  male  quadrupeds, 
armed,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  special  weapons  for  battling 
with  their  rivals,  that  promiscuous  intercourse  in  a  state  of  nature 
is  extremely  Improbable.  Tiie  pairing  may  not  last  for  life,  but 
only  for  each  bij*th;  yet  if  the  males  which  are  the  strongest  and 
best  able  to  defend  or  otherwise  assist  their  females  and  young, 
were  to  select  the  more  attractive  females,  this  would  suffice  lor 
sexual  selection. 

Therefore,  looking  far  enough  back  in  the  stream  of  time,  and 
judging  from  the  soc^l  habits  of  man  as  be  now  exists,  the  most 
probable  view  is  that  he  aboriginally  Lived  in  small  communities. 
«ach  with  a  single  wife,  or  if  powerful  with  several,  whom  he 
jealously  guarded  against  all  other  men.  Or  be  may  not  have 
been  a  social  animal,  and  yet  have  lived  with  several  wives,  like 
the  goriiia;    for  all  the  na.tives  "agree  that  bu.t  one  adult  male 
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•Mr.  C.  Stanllana  Wake  argoeB  strongly  <'Atithropo4ogia,'  March, 
1671,  p.  M7)  asalQst  the  views  held  by  these  ibreo  writers  on  the  Xorinex 
prevalence  of  aiino»t  promiscuous  laUsrcourse;  and  he  thiuka  that  the 
classificaJ-ory  Bystem  of  relationship  caxi  be  otherwise  explained. 

» Brehm  {'niuat.  Thelrleten,'  B.  L  p.  T7)  says  Cynoeephaltia  hama- 
dryas  lives  In  ?reat  troops  containing'  twioe  as  many  adult  females  ks 
adult  males.  See  Rengger  on  American  poljnsumous  species,  and  Owen 
('Anat.  of  V«rt«brBte8,^  vol.  ilL  p.  74C)  on  American  monoffanous  spe- 
cies.   Other  references  might  be  added. 
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"is  seen  in  a  band;  when  the  young  male  grows  up,  a  contest 
"takes  place  for  mastery,  and  the  strongest,  by  killing  and  driv- 
"ing  out  the  others,  establishes  himself  as  the  head  of  the  com- 
"munity.""  The  younger  males,  being  thus  expelled  and  wan- 
dering about,  would,  when  at  last  successful  in  finding  a  partner, 
prevent  too  close  interbreeding  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
family. 

Although  savages  are  now  extremely  licentious,  and  although 
communal  marriages  may  formerly  have  largely  prevailed,  yet 
many  tribes  practice  some  form  of  marriage,  but  of  a  far  more  lax 
nature  than  that  of  civilized  nations.  Polygamy,  as  just  stated, 
is  almost  universally  followed  by  the  leading  men  in  every  tribe. 
Nevertheless  there  are  tribes,  standing  almost  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  which  are  strictly  monogamous.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon:  they  have  a  saying,  according  to  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,"  "that  death  alone  can  separate  husband  and  wife." 
An  intelligent  Kandyan  chief,  of  course  a  polygamist,  "was  per- 
"fectly  scandalized  at  the  utter  barbarism  of  living  with  only 
"one  wife,  and  never  parting  until  separated  by  death."  It  was, 
he  said,  "Just  like  the  Wanderoo  monkeys."  Whether  savages 
who  now  enter  into  some  form  of  marriage,  either  polygamous  or 
monogamous,  have  retained  this  habit  from  primeval  times,  or 
whether  they  have  returned  to  some  form  of  marriage,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  stage  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  conjecture. 

Infcmtidde. — ^This  practice  Is  now  very  common  throughout  the 
world,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  It  prevailed  much  more 
extensively  during  former  times."  Barbarians  find  it  difficult  to 
support  themselves  and  their  children,  and  it  is  a  simple  plan  to 
kill  their  Infants.  In  South  America  some  tribes,  according  to 
Azara,  formerly  destroyed  so  many  infants  of  both  sexes,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  In  the  Polynesian  Islands 
women  have  been  known  to  kill  from  four  or  five  to  even  ten  of 
their  children;  and  Ellis  could  not  find  a  single  woman  who  had 
not  killed  at  least  one.  Wherever  Infanticide  prevails  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  will  be  in  so  far  less  severe,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe  will  have  an  almost  equally  good  chance  of  rearing 
their  few  sun^ivlng  children.  In  most  cases  a  larger  number  of 
female  than  of  male  infants  are  destroyed,  for  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
latter  are  of  more  value  to  the  tribe,  as  they  will,  when  grown  up, 
aid  in  defending  it,  and  can  support  themselves.    But  the  trouble 

»»  Dr.  Savage,  In  'Boston  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  v.  1845-47,  p.  423. 
«  'Prehistoric  Times,'  1869,  p.  424. 

^  Mr.  M'Lennan,  'Primitive  Marriage,'  1865.  See  especially  on  exo« 
samy  and  infanticide,  sp.  130.  22SL  i«r. 
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experienced  by  the  women  In  Tearing  children,  their  consequent 
loss  of  beauty,  the  higher  eatimatiou  set  on  them  when  few  and 
their  happier  fate,  are  assigned  by  the  women  themselves,  and 
by  various  observers,  as  additional  motives  for  Infanticide.  In 
Australia,  where  female  Infanticide  is  still  common,  Sir  G.  Grey 
estimated  the  proportion  of  native  women  to  men  as  one  to  three; 
but  others  say  as  two  to  three.  In  a  village  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  India,  Colonel  MacCulioch  found  not  a  single  female  child," 

When,  owing  to  female  infanticide,  the  women  of  a  tribe  were 
few,  the  habit  of  capturing  wives  from  neighboring  tribes  would 
naturally  arise.  Sir  J.  Lublock,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  at- 
tributes the  practice  In  chief  part,  to  the  former  existence  of  com- 
munal marriage,  and  to  the  men  having  consequently  captured 
women  from  other  tribes  to  hold  as  their  sole  property.  Addi- 
tional cansea  might  be  assigned,  such  as  the  communities  being 
very  small,  in  which  case,  marriageable  women  would  often  be 
deficient.  That  the  habit  was  most  extensively  practiced  during 
former  times,  even  by  the  ancestors  of  civilized  nations,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  preservation  of  many  curious  customs  and  cere- 
monies, of  which  Mr,  M'Lennan  has  given  an  Interesting  account. 
In  our  own  marriages  the  "beat  man"  seems  originally  to  hav« 
been  the  chief  abettor  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  act  of  capture. 
Now  as  long  as  men  habitually  procured  their  wives  through  vio- 
lence and  craft,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  seize  on  any  wom- 
an, and  would  not  have  selected  the  more  attractive  ones.  But 
as  soon  as  the  practice  of  procuring  wives  from  a  distant  triba* 
was  effected  through  barter,  as  now  occurs  in  many  places,  th* 
more  attractive  women  would  generally  have  been  purchased. 
The  incessant  crossing,  however,  between  tribe  and  tribe,  which 
necessarily  follows  from  any  form  of  this  habit,  would  tend  tff 
keep  all  the  people  Inhabiting  the  same  country  nearly  uniform 
In  character;  and  this  would  interfere  with  the  power  of  sexual 
selection  In  differentiating  the  tribes. 

The  scarcity  of  women,  consequent  on  female  Infanticide,  leads, 
also,  to  another  practice,  that  of  polyandry,  still  common  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  world,  and  which  formerly,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
believes,  prevailed  almost  universally;  but  this  latter  conclusion 
is  doubted  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock.'*  Whenever  two 
or  more  men  are  compelled  to  marry  one  woman,  it  is  certain 
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"  I>r.  Gerland  ('Ueber  das  Auaaterben  der  Naturvolker,'  JSGS)  has  col- 
lected much  Information  on  Infanticide,  see  especially  s.  2T,  51,  54. 
Azara  ("VoyageH,*  &c.  torn.  11.  pp.  94,  116)  enters  In  detail  on  the  mo- 
tlvea.    See  also  M'Lennan  (tbld.  p.  139}  for  cases  In  India. 

•♦  'Primitive  Marriagre,'  p.  208;  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  'Orlgrln  of  Civiliza- 
tion.' p.  IDO.  See  also  Mr.  Morgan,  loc  clt..  on  the  former  prevalence 
of  polyandry. 
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that  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  will  get  married,  and  there  will 
be  no  selection  by  the  men  of  the  more  attractive  women.  Bat 
under  these  drcumirtances  the  women  no  doubt  will  have  the 
power  of  choice,  and  will  prefer  the  more  attractive  men.  Azara, 
for  instance,  describes  how  carefully  a  Guana  woman  bargains 
for  all  sorts  of  privileges,  before  accepting  some  one  or  more  hus- 
bands; and  the  jn&i  in  consequence  take  unusual  care  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  So  amongst  the  Todas  of  India,  who  practice 
polyandry,  the  girls  can  accept  or  refuse  any  man."  A  very  ugly 
man  in  these  cases  would  perhaps  altogether  fall  in  getting  a  wifis, 
or  get  one  later  in  life;  but  the  handsomer  men,  although  more 
Buceessful  in  obtaining  vrives,  would  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
leave  more  offspring  to  inherit  their  beauty  than  the  less  hand' 
aomer  husbands  of  the  same  women. 

Early  Betrothals  mtd  Slamry  of  Womeru  —With  many  savages 
it  is  the  custom  to  betroth  the  females  whilst  mere  infants;  and 
this  would  effectually  prevent  preference  being  exerted  on  either 
side  according  to  personal  appearance.  But  it  would  not  prevent 
the  more  attractive  women  from  being  afterwards  stolen  or  tahan 
by  force  from  their  husbands  by  the  more  powerful  men;  and 
this  often  happens  in  Australiat  America,  and  elsewhere.  The 
aame  consequences  with  referenee  to  sexual  selection  would  to  a 
certain  extent  follow,  when  women  are  valued  almost  solely  m 
slaves  or  beasts  of  burden,  as  is  the  case  with  many  savages. 
The  men,  however,  at  all  times  would  prefer  the  handsomest 
slaves  according  to  their  standard  of  beauty. 

We  thus  see  that  several  customs  prevail  with  pavages  whioh 
must  greatly  interfere  with,  or  completely  stop,  the  action  otf 
sexual  selection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  life  to 
which  savages  are  exposed,  and  some  of  their  habits,  are  favor- 
able to  natural  selection;  and  this  comes  into  play  at  the  samf 
time  with  sexual  selection.  Savages  are  known  to  suffer  severely 
from  recurrent  famines;  they  do  not  increase  their  food  by  artifi- 
cial means;  they  rarely  refrain  from  marriage,^"  and  generally 
marry  whilst  young.  Consequently  they  must  be  subjected  to 
occasional  hard  struggles  for  existence,  and  the  favored  Individ* 
uals  will  alone  survive. 

At  a  very  early  period,  before  man  attained  to  his  present 
rank  in  the  scale,  many  of  his  conditions  would  be  different  from 

»  Azara,  'Voyaerea.'  &c  torn.  U.  Rp.  92-85.  Colonel  Marohall,  'Amongst 
the  Todas,'  p.  212, 

»Burchell  says  ("Travels  In  a.  Africa,'  vol.  it  1884«  p.  68),  thfut 
among  the  wild  nations  of  Southern  Afrioa,  neither  men  ntH?  women 
ever  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  oelibscy.  Aaara  CVoyagros  daas 
I'Amerique  Merid.'  torn.  il.  1809,  p.  21)  makes  precisely  the  same  rer 
mark  in  regard  to  the  wild  Indians  of  South  America. 
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what  now  obtains  amongst  saTa&es.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  the  lower  anlHials  he  would  then  either  live  with  a  sln^lfl 
female,  or  bo  a  polygamist.  The  moet  powerful  and  aWe  males 
would  BTKJceed  best  In  obtaining  attractive  females.  They  would 
also  succeed  beet  In  the  general  struggle  for  life,  and  in  defend- 
ing their  females,  as  well  as  their  offspring,  from  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  At  this  early  period  the  ancestors  of  man  would  not  l»e 
sufficiently  advanoed  In  intellect  to  look  forward  to  distant  con- 
tlngenciesi  they  would  not  foresee  that  the  rearing  of  all  their 
children,  especially  thetr  female  children,  would  malse  the  stru^gl^ 
for  life  severer  for  the  tribe.  They  would  be  governed  more  "by 
tLeir  instincts  and  less  by  their  reason,  than  are  savages  at  the 
present  day.  They  would  not  at  that  period  have  partially  lost 
one  of  tlie  atrgngcst  of  all  instincts,  common  to  all  the  lower 
anlmalR,  namely  the  love  of  their  young  offspring;  and  conse- 
quently they  would  not  liave  practiced  female  Infanticide.  Wom- 
en would  not  have  been  thus  rendered  scarce,  and  polyandry 
would  not  have  been  practiced;  for  hardly  any  other  cause,  ex- 
cept the  scarcity  of  women  seems  sufficient  to  break  down  the 
natural  and  widely  prevalent  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  the  desire  of 
each  male  to  possess  a  female  for  himaolf.  Polyandry  would  be  a 
natural  stepping-stone  to  communal  marriages  or  almost  promis- 
cuous intercourse;  though  the  best  authorities  believe  that  this 
latter  habit  preceded  polyandry.  During  primordial  times  there 
would  bo  no  early  betrothals,  for  this  implies  foreeight.  Nor 
would  women  be  valued  merely  as  useful  slaves  or  beasts  of  bur- 
then. Both  sexes,  if  the  females  as  well  as  the  males  were  per- 
mitted to  exert  any  choice,  would  choose  their  partners  not  for 
mental  charms,  or  property,  or  social  position,  but  almost  solely 
from  external  appearance.  All  the  adults  would  marry  or  pair, 
and  all  the  offspring,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  would  be  reared; 
so  that  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  periodically  exces- 
sively severe.  Thua  during  these  times  all  the  conditions  for  sex- 
ual selection  would  have  been  more  favorable  than  at  a  later 
period,  when  man  had  advanoed  in  his  Intellectual  powers  but 
had  retrograded  In  his  instinctB.  Therefore,  whatever  influence 
sexual  selection  may  have  had  in  producing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  races  of  man,  and  between  man  and  the  higher  Quad- 
rumana,  this  Influence  would  have  been  more  powerful  at  a  re- 
mote period  than  at  the  present  day,  though  probably  not  yet 
wholly  lost. 

The  Mn>iner  of  AcMon  of  Sernftl  Selection  vtfft  Mrmkind.  — Witb 
primeval  men  under  the  favorable  conditions  just  stated,  and 
with  those  savages  who  at  the  present  time  enter  into  any  mar- 
riage tie,  sexual  selection  has  probably  acted  in  the  following 
manner,  subject  to  greater  or  less  interference  from  female  in* 
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fanticide,  early  betrothals,  &c.  The  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
men, — those  who  could  best  defend  and  hunt  for  their  families, 
who  were  provided  with  the  best  weapons  and  possessed  the 
most  property,  such  as  a  large  number  of  dogs  or  other  animals, — 
"would  succeed  in  rearing  a  greater  average  number  of  offspring 
than  the  weaker  and  poorer  members  of  the  same  tribes.  There 
can,  also,  be  no  doubt  that  such  men  would  generally  be  able  to 
select  the  more  attractive  women.  At  present  the  chiefc  of  nearly 
every  tribe  throughout  the  world  succeed  in  obtaining  more  than 
one  wife.  I  hear  from  Mr.  Mantell,  that  until  recently,  almost 
€very  girl  in  New  Zealand,  who  was  pretty,  or  promised  to  be 
pretty,  was  tapu  to  some  chief.  With  the  Kafirs,  as  Mr.  C.  Hamil- 
ton states,"  "the  chiefs  generally  have  the  jpick  of  the  women  for 
"many  miles  round,  and  are  most  persevering  in  establishing  or 
"confirming  their  privilege."  We  have  seen  that  each  race  has 
its  own  style  of  beauty,  and  we  know  that  it  is  natural  to  man  to 
admire  each  characteristic  point  in  his  domestic  animals,  dress, 
ornaments,  and  personal  appearance,  when  carried  a  little  be- 
yond the  average.  If  then  the  several  foregoing  propositions  be 
admitted,  and  I  cannot  see  that  they  are  doubtful,  it  would  be  an 
inexplicable  circumstance,  if  the  selection  of  the  more  attractive 
women  by  the  more  powerful  men  of  each  tribe,  who  would  rear  on 
an  average  a  greater  number  of  children,  did  not  after  the  lapse 
of  many  generations  somewhat  modify  the  character  of  the  tribe. 
When  a  foreign  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  is  introduced 
into  a  new  country,  or  when  a  native  breed  is  long  and  carefully 
attended  to,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  it  is  found  after  several 
generations  to  have  undergone  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  change, 
whenever  the  means  of  comparison  exist.  This  follows  from  un- 
conscious selection  during  a  long  series  of  generations — ^that  is, 
the  preservation  of  the  most  approved  Individuals — ^without  any 
wish  or  expectation  of  such  a  result  on  the  part  of  the  breeder. 
So  again,  if  during  many  years  two  careful  breeders  rear  animals 
of  the  same  family,  and  do  not  compare  them  together  or  with  a 
common  standard,  the  animals  are  found  to  have  become,  to  the 
surprise  of  their  owners,  slightly  different."  Each  breeder  has 
impressed,  as  Von  Nathusius  well  expresses  it,  the  character  of 
his  own  mind — ^his  own  taste  and  judgment — on  his  animals. 
What  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  why  similar  results  should 
not  follow  from  the  long-continued  selection  of  the  most  admired 
women  by  those  men  of  each  tribe,  who  were  able  to  rear  the 
greatest  number  of  children?  This  would  be  unconscious  selec- 
tion, for  an  effect  would  be  produced,  independently  of  any  wish 

"  'Anthropologrical  Review,'  Jan.  1870,  p.  xvi. 

>*  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,*  voL  IL 
-pp.  210-217. 
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or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  preferred  certain  womtn 
to  othera. 

Let  UB  suppoee  the  members  of  a  tribe,  practicing  some  form 
of  marriage,  to  spread  over  an  unoccupied  contioent;  they  would 
aoon  split  up  into  distinct  hordes,  separated  from  each,  other  by 
various  barriers,  and  still  more  eCCectually  by  the  incessant  wars 
between  all  barbarous  nations.  The  horde«  would  thus  be  ex- 
posed to  aligUtly  different  conditions  and  habits  of  life,  and  would 
sooner  or  later  come  to  differ  in  some  small  degree.  As  soon 
as  this  occurred,  each  isolated  tribe  would  form  for  itself  a  slight- 
ly dlEEerent  standard  of  beauty;"  and  then  unconscious  selection 
would  come  Into  action  through  the  more  powerful  and  leading 
men  preferring  certain  women  to  others.  Thus  the  differences  be- 
tween the  tribes,  at  first  very  slight,  would  gradually  and  Inevi- 
tably be  more  or  leas  increased. 

With  animals  In  a  state  of  nature,  many  characters  proper  to 
the  males,  such  as  size,  strength,  special  weapons,  courage  and 
pugnacity,  have  been  acquired  through  the  law  of  battle.  The 
semi-human  progenitors  of  man,  like  their  allies  the  Quadrumana. 
will  almost  certainly  have  been  thus  modified;  and,  as  savages 
still  fight  for  the  possession  of  their  women,  a  similar  process  of 
selection  has  probably  gone  on  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
present  day.  Other  characters  proper  to  the  males  of  the  lower 
animals,  such  as  bright  colors  and  various  ornaments,  have  been 
acquired  by  the  more  attractive  males  having  been  preferred  by 
the  females.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
males  are  the  seiectera,  instead  of  having  been  the  selected.  We 
recognize  such  cases  by  the  females  being  more  highly  orna- 
mented than  the  males, — their  ornamental  characters  having  been 
transmitted  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  their  female  offspring.  One 
such  case  has  been  described  in  the  order  to  which  man  belongs, 
that  of  the  Rhesus  monkey. 

Man  is  more  powerful  in  body  and  mind  than  woman,  and  in 
the  savage  state  he  keeps  her  in  a  far  more  abject  state  of  bond- 
age, than  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal;  therefore  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  gained  the  power  of  selection* 
Women  are  everywhere  conscious  of  the  value  of  their  own  beauty; 
and  when  they  have  the  means,  they  take  more  delight  in  decorat- 
ing themselves  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  than  do  men.  They 
borrow  the  plumes  of  male  birds,  with  which  nature  has  decked 
this  sex  in  order  to  charm  the  females.    As  women  have  long  been 


'•  An  InBenious  writer  argues,  from  a  comparlsoTJ  of  the  pictures  of 
Raphael,  Bubens,  and  modBrn  French  artists,  that  the  Wea  of  beauty 
Is  not  absolutely  the  Bame  even  througrhout  Europe:  see  the  1.1ve8 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.'  by  Bombet  (otlierwise  M.  Beyle),  English  trana- 
lat.  p.  278. 
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Mleehed  jEorbcanl?^  ii  is  no*  ■flrpri^nsrtliM:  sane  ofiibairi 
siye  variations  should  have  been  transmitted  exclusiv&l^  to  the 
sane  sex;  canaequBBtly  that,  they  rixouU  ha^e  tmn—Wad.  bomty 
in  a.  soBBfCwhat  higher  degree  tw  their  fiemale  than,  to  tketar  mala 
offspring,,  aind  thns  have  hocosBe  Hiore;  beuaLtttaE,  ■rcatdkig  to 
general  opinion,  than  mea.  Watntatr  howsver,  certateliyr  tnoatmiit 
most  of  their  characters,  Inelafing  some  beauty,  to  theis  ofEapriag 
of  both  aexBs;  so  that  the  eantlnaed  pr^rannce  by  tJM  mmm.  of 
e€u;h  race  for  the  more  attractive  women,  aceovding  to  thair  atand- 
ard-  of  taste,  will  have  tended  to  modify  In  the  same  manner  an 
the  indtvidnala  of  both  aexea  belcmglDg  to  the  race: 

With  respect  tO'  the  other  forai  of  sexual  s^tectSam  (wbiclk  with 
the  lower  animals  is  much  the  more  common),  namely,  ndien  the 
females  are  the  salecter»,  and  accept  only  those  males  wUeh 
excite  or  charm  them  most,  we  hare  leasoa  ta  believft  that  it 
formerly  acted  on  our  progenitors.  Man  in  all  probability  owes 
his  beard,  and  perhaps  some  other  characters,  to  ftiheritanee  from 
an  ancient  progenitor  who  thvs  gained  his  ornaments.  Bnt  this 
form  of  selection  may  have  occasionally  acted  <furlng- later  t!ia«»; 
for  in  utterly  barbarous  tribes  the  women  have  more  power  in 
choosing,  rejecting,  and:  tempting  their  lovers,  or  of  afterwar*i 
changing  their  husbands,  than  might  have  been  expected^.  As 
this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  I  wHf  giVB  in  detail  such  errh- 
dence  as  I  have  been  able  to  coHect. 

Hearne  describes  how  a  woman  In  one  of  the  tribes  of  Arctic 
America  repeatedly  ran  away  from  her  husband  an*  ioined  her 
lover;,  and  with  the  Charmas  of  S.  America,  according  to  Azara, 
divorce  Is  quite  optional.  Amongst  the  Abipones,  a  man  on 
choosing  a  wife,  bargains  with  the  parents  abont  the  price.  But 
"it  frequently  happens  that  the  girl  rescinds  what  has  been 
**agreed  upon  between  the  parents  and  the  bridegroom,  obstinate- 
''ly  rejecting  the  very  mention  of  marriage."  She  often  runs 
away,  hides  herself,  and  thus  eludes  the  bridegroom.  Captain 
Musters,  who  lived  with  the  Patagontans,  says  that  their  mar- 
riages are  always  settled  by  inclination;  "if  the  parents  make  a 
■"match  contrary  to  the  daughter's  will»  she  refuses  and  Is  never 
•^compelled  to  comply."  In  Tlerra  del  Fuego  a  young  man  ftrst 
obtains  the  consent  of  the  parents  by  doing  them  some  service, 
and  then  he  attempts  to  carry  off  the  girl;  "but  If  she  Is  unwilling, 
*'she  hides  herself  in  the  woods  until  her  admirer  Is  heartily  tired 
"of  looking  for  her,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit;  but  this  seldom 
"happens."  In  the  FIJI  Islands  the  man  seizes  on  the  woman 
whom  he  wishes  for  his  wife  by  actual  or  pretended  force;  bnt 
''on  reaching  the  home  of  her  abductor,  should  she  not  a^f rove 
"of  the  match,  she  runs  to  some  one  who  can  protect  her;  ff, 
"however,  she  is  satisfied,  the  matter  is  settled  forthwith."  "With 
the  Kalmucks  there  is  a  regular  race  between  the  bride  aad  bride- 
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grootQ,  the  former  having  a  fair  start;  and  Clarke  "was  assured 
"that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  girl  being  caught,  unless  ehe  haa  a 
"partiality  to  the  pursuer."  Amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  there  is  also  a  racing  match;  and  it  appears  from  M. 
Bourien'a  account,  as  Sir  J.  Luhtaocli  remarks,  that  "the  race  'is 
"  'not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,'  but  to  the  young 
"man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  please  his  Intended  bride,"  A 
similar  custom,  with  the  same  result,  prevails  with  the  Koraks 
of  North-Eastern  Asia. 

Turning  to  Africa:  the  Kafirs  buy  their  wives,  and  girls  are 
severely  beaten  by  their  fathers  if  they  will  not  accept  a  chosen 
husband;  but  it  is  manifest  from  many  facts  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shooter,  that  they  have  considerable  power  of  choice,  Thus 
very  ugly,  though  rich  men,  have  been  known  to  fail  in  getting 
wives.  The  girls,  before  consenting  to  be  betrothed,  compel  the 
men  to  show  themselves  off  first  in  front  and  then  behind,  and 
"exhibit  their  paces,"  They  have  been  known  to  propose  to  a 
man,  and  they  not  rarely  run  away  with  a  favored  lover.  So 
again,  Mr.  Leslie,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Kafirs, 
says,  "it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  girl  Is  sold  by  her  father 
"in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  authority,  with  which 
"he  would  dispose  of  a  cow."  Amongst  the  degraded  Bushmen  of 
S.  Africa,  "when  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  hav- 
"ing  been  betrothed,  which,  however,  does  not  often  happen,  her 
"lover  must  gain  her  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  par^ 
"ents/""  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  made  inquiries  for  me  with  respect 
to  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa,  and  he  informs  me  that  "the 
"women,  at  least  among  the  more  intelligent  Pagan  tribes,  have 
"no  difficulty  in  getting  the  husbands  whom  they  may  desire, 
"although  it  is  considered  unwomanly  to  ask  a  man  to  marry 
"them.  They  are  quite  capable  of  falling  in  love,  and  of  forming 
•^tender,  passionate,  and  faithful  attachments."  Additional  cases 
could  be  given. 

We  thus  see  that  with  savages  the  women  are  not  la  quite  so 
abject  a  state  in  relation  to  marriage,  as  has  often  been  supposed. 
They  can  tempt  tbe  men  whom  they  prefer,  and  can  sometimes 

^  Azara,  'Voyages,'  &c.  toiru  U.  p.  23.  Dobrizhoffer,  'An  accouDL  of 
the  Abipones,'  vol.  li.  IS22,  p.  207.  Capt.  Musters,  la  'Proc.  R.  Geo- 
graph.  Soc.,'  vx>l.  xr.  p.  47.  WiUtams  on  the  Fiji  Islanders,  as  quoted 
by  Lubbock,  'Origin  of  ClvHization,'  1870,  p.  7&.  On  the  F«««rtan», 
King  and  FItaRoy,  'Voyages  of  tLe  Adventure  and  Beagle,'  vpI.  li. 
W3»,  p.  182.  On  the  Kalmucks,  quoted  by  M'Lennan,  'Primitive  Mar- 
riage.' 1865,  p.  32.  Od  the  Malays.  Lublvjck,  tbUi.  p.  li.  The  Rev.  J. 
Shooter,  "On  the  Knflrs  of  Natal,"  1S57,  pp.  S3-f».  Mr.  D.  LfiaUe.  'Kafir 
Character  and.  CtiatoiBLa,'  1S71,  p.  4.  On  the  Buab-men.  BurchtU,  'Trav- 
els- in  S.  Africa,"  vol.  11.  ihZ-i,  p.  i^9.  On  the  Ko-rakB  by  McKennan.  as 
qiioted  by  Mr.  Wake,  in.  "Anthropologia,"  Oct.  1&73,  p,  75. 
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reject  those  whom  they  dislike,  either  before  or  after  marriage. 
Preference  on  the  part  of  the  women,  steadily  acting  in  any  one 
direction,  would  ultimately  affect  the  character  of  the  tribe;  for 
the  women  would  generally  choose  not  merely  the  handsomest 
men,  according  to  their  standard  of  taste,  but  those  who  were  at 
the  same  time  best  able  to  defend  and  support  them.  Such  well- 
endowed  pairs  would  commonly  rear  a  larger  number  of  offspring 
than  the  less  favored.  The  same  result  would  obviously  follow 
in  a  still  more  marked  manner,  if  there  was  selection  on  both 
sides;  that  is  if  the  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
powerful  men  were  to  prefer,  and  were  preferred  by,  the  more  at- 
tractive women.  And  this  double  form  of  selection  seems  actually 
to  have  occurred,  especially  during  the  earlier  periods  of  our  long 
history. 

We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  man  from  one  an- 
other and  from  the  lower  animals,  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
deficiency  of  hair  on  the  body,  and  the  color  of  the  skin.  We 
need  say  nothing  about  the  great  diversity  in  the  shape  of  the 
features  and  of  the  skull  between  the  different  races,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter  how  different  is  the  standard  of  beauty  in. 
these  respects.  These  characters  will  therefore  probably  have 
been  acted  on  through  sexual  selection;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  they  have  been  acted  on  chiefly  from  the  male 
or  female  side.  The  musical  faculties  of  man  have  likewise  beea 
already  discussed. 

Absence  of  Hair  on  Gie  Body,  and  its  Development  on  the  Face 
and  Head. — From  the  presence  of  the  woolly  hair  or  lanugo  on 
the  human  foetus,  and  of  rudimentary  hairs  scattered  over  the 
body  during  maturity,  we  may  infer  that  man  is  descended  from 
some  animal  which  was  born  hairy  and  remained  so  during  life. 
The  loss  of  haiv  is  an  inconvenience  and  probably  an  injury  to 
man,  even  in  a  hot  climate,  for  he  is  thus  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing of  the  sun,  and  to  sudden  chills,  especially  during  wet  weather. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  the  natives  in  all  countries  are  glad  to 
protect  their  naked  backs  and  shoulders  with  some  slight  cover- 
ing. No  one  supposes  that  the  nakedness  of  the  skin  is  any  direct 
advantage  to  man;  his  body  therefore  cannot  have  been  divested 
of  hair  through  natural  selection.'^    Nor,  as  shown  in  a  former 

"  'Contrlbutlions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,'  1870,  p.  346.  Mr. 
Wallace  believes  (p.  350)  "that  some  Intelligent  power  has  guided  or 
"determined  the  development  of  man;"  and  he  considers  the  hairless 
condition  of  the  skin  as  coming  under  this  head.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  Steb- 
blng,  in  commenting  on  this  view  ('Transactions  of  Devonshire  Assoc, 
for  Science,'  1870)  remarks,  that  had  Mr.  "Wallace  "employed  his  usual 
"ingenuity  on  the  question  of  man's  hairless  skin,  he  might  have  seeo 
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Chapter,  have  we  any  evidence  that  this  can  be  due  to  the 
direct  action  oi^  climate,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  correlated  de- 
velopment. 

The  absence  of  hair  on  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  sec- 
ondary sexual  character;  for  in  all  parts  of  the  world  women 
are  lees  hairy  than  men.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  this  character  has  been  gained  through  sexual  selection. 
We  know  that  the  faces  of  several  species  of  monkeys,  and  large 
surfaces  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  of  other  species,  have 
been  denuded  of  hair;  and  this  we  may  safely  attribute  to  sexual 
selection,  foi*  these  surfaces  are  not  only  vividly  colored,  hut  some- 
times, as  with  the  male  mandrill  and  female  rhesus,  much  more 
vividly  in  the  one  sex  tlian  in  the  othei*,  especially  during  the 
breeding-season.  I  am  infurmed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that,  as  theso 
animals  gradually  reach  maturity,  the  naked  surfaces  grow  larger 
compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  The  hair,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  removed,  uot  fur  the  sake  of  nudity,  "but  that 
the  color  of  the  skin  may  be  more  fully  displayed.  So  again  with 
many  birds,  it  appears  as  if  the  head  and  neck  had  been  divested 
of  feathers  through  sexual  selection,  to  exhibit  the  brightly-col- 
ored skin. 

As  the  body  in  woman  is  less  hairy  than  In  man,  and  as  this 
character  is  coromon  to  all  races,  we  may  conclude  that  It  was 
our  female  semi-human  ancestors  who  were  first  divested  of  hair, 
and  that  this  occurred  at  an  extremely  remote  period  uefore  the 
several  races  had  diverged  from  a  common  stock.  Whilst  our 
female  ancestors  were  gradually  acquiring  this  new  character  of 
nudity,  they  must  have  transmitted  It  almost  eq.ually  to  their 
ofTsprlng  of  both  sexes  whilst  young ;  so  that  its  transmission, 
as  with  the  ornaments  of  many  mammals  and  birds,  has  not  been 
limited  either  by  sex  or  age.  There  is  nothing  surprising  In  a 
partial  loss  of  hair  having  been  esteemed  as  an  ornament  by  our 
ape-like  progenitors,  for  we  have  seen  that  innumerable  strange 
characters  have  been  thus  esteemed  by  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
have  consequently  been  gained  through  sexual  selection.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  a  slightly  injurious  character  should  have 
been  thus  acquired;  for  we  know  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
plumes  of  certain  birds,  and  with  the  horns  of  certain  stags. 

The  females  of  some  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,  are  somewhat  less  hairy  on  the  under  surface  than 
the  males;  and  here  we  have  what  might  have  afforded  a  com- 
mencement for  the  process  of  denudation.  With  respect  to  the 
completion  of  the  process  through  eexnal  selection,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  New  Zealand  proverb,  "There  is  no  woman  for 
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"a  iairy  Tnan."  AH  yrbo  have  seen  phitrtographs  of  tbe  StMae«e 
hairy  fatnUy  will  admL  liovr  Iwiicrously  hideoufl  te  the  opposite 
extreme  of  excessive  hairiness.  And  the  king  of  Siam  had  to 
brihe  a  man  to  marry  the  first  hairy  woman  in  the  family;  and 
she  transmitted  this  chamcter  to  her  youns  offspring  of  Doth 
sexes.* 

Some  races  are  moch  more  hairy  than  others,  es^cially  the 
ma!«8;  hut  it  mrtst  wot  be  assumed  that  the  more  hairy  races, 
such  as  the  European,  have  retained  th^r  primordial  coaditicm 
more  completely  than  the  naked  races,  such  as  the  KalfiraekB  or 
Americans.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  hairiness  of  the  former 
is  due  to  partial  reversion;  for  characters  which  have  been  at 
some  former  period  long  inheritea,  are  always  apt  to  return.  We 
have  seen  that  idiots  are  oftMi  very  hairy,  and  they  are  apt  to 
revert  in  other  characters  to  a  lower  animal  type.  It  does  not 
appear  that  a  cold  climate  has  been  Influential  in  leading  to  this 
kind  of  reversion;  excepting  perhaps  with  the  negroes,  who  have 
been  reared  during  several  generations  in  the  United  States," 
and  possibly  with  the  Ainos,  who  Inhabit  the  northern  Islands  of 
the  Japan  Archipelago.  But  the  laws  of  inheritance  are  so  com- 
plex that  we  can  seldom  understand  their  action.  If  the  greater 
hairiness  of  certain  races  be  the  result  of  reversion,  unchecked  by 
any  form  of  selection,  its  extreme  variability,  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  race,  ceases  to  be  remarkable. 

With  respect  to  the  bearu  in  man,  if  we  turn  to  our  beat  guide, 
the  Quadrumana,  we  find  beards  equally  developed  in  both  sexes 

^  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  IL 
1868,   p.   327. 

*  'Investigations  Into  Military  and  Anthropological  Statistics  Ot 
American  Soldiers,'  by  B.  A.  Ooald,  1869;  p.  566:— Observations  were 
carefully  made  on  the  ^Aairiness  <  -  2129  black  and  colored  soldiers,  whilst 
tttey  wesre  bathing;  and  by  looking  to  the  published  table,  "it  is  manl- 
"feet  at  a  glance  that  there  is  but  Uttle,  If  any,  diflerenee  between  the 
"white  and  the  black  races  In  this  respect."  It  le  bow-ever,  certain 
that  negroes  in  their  native  and  much  hotter  land  of  Africa,  have 
remarkably  smooth  bodies.  It  should  be  j)artlcularly  observed,  that 
both  pure  blacks  and  mulattoes  were  Included  in  the  above  enumer- 
ation; and  this  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  as  In  accordance  with 
a  principle,  the  truth  of  wliich  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  crossed  races 
of  man  would  be  eminently  liable  to  revert  to  the  primordial  hairy 
character  of  their  early  ape-like  jirogenltors. 

^  Hardly  any  view  advanced  ia.  this  work  has  met  with  so  much 
disfavor  (see  for  Instance,  Speagel,  'Dia  i\>rtsc2uitte  des  DiarwJnlsiBus,* 
1874,  p.  80}  as  the  above  explanation  of  the  loss  nt  h&ir  in  mankind 
through  sexual  selection;  but  none  of  the  opposed  arguments  seem  to 
mo  of  much  ■vreight,  in  comparison  with  the  facts  showing  that  the 
nudity  of  the  skin  is  to  a  certain  extent  a,  secondary  aejcrial  irhjuracter 
In  man  and  in  some  of  the  Quadrumana. 
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of  many  species,  but  fn  some,  eltlmr  eonflnerl  to  the  males,  or 
mnrB  derelope^  in  them  ihnn  in  the  females.  Ftom  this  fact  and 
from  the  cttrioits  airaDgetRent,  as  well  as  the  bright  colors  of  the 
tair  about  the  heads  of  many  monkeys,  it  is  highly  probahle,  as 
before  explalued,  that  the  males  first  acquired  their  beards 
through  sexual  selection  as  an  ornament,  transmitting  them  fn 
most  cases,  CQually  or  nearly  eo,  to  their  offspring  of  both  sexes. 
We  know  from  Eschrieht''  that  vriih  mankfn-d,  the  female  as  vrell 
as  the  male  fcefncr  la  furnished  -with  much  hair  oia  the  fftee,  espe- 
cfally  round  the  month;  and  this  Indicates  that  we  are  descended 
from  progenitors,  of  whom  both  sexes  were  bearded.  It  apneara 
therefore  at  first  slg-bt  probable  than  man  has  retafned  his  beard 
from  a  very  earrlj  period,  whilst  wowan  lost  her  heard  at  the 
sam-e  tvme  that  her  body  became  almost  completely  rffvested  of 
hair.  Even  the  color  of  ow  beards  seems  to  have  bees  inherited 
from  an  ai>e-lfke  in-oi^nitor;  for  when  there  is  any  cFvffeiieBce  in 
tint  between  the  hair  of  the  head  atid  the  beard,  the  latter  la 
lighter  colored  in  all  monkeys  awT  in  man.  Fn  those  QuadrumaiWi 
in  which  the  mal*  has  a  larger  beard  than  that  of  the  female,  W 
Is  fully  developed  only  at  raaturfty,  Jnst  as  with  mankind;  and 
tt  is  possiWe  that  only  tbe  later  etaips  of  devetopinent  have  been 
retained  by  man.  In  opposition  to-  th49  view  of  the  retention  tt 
the  beard  from  an  early  period,  i3  the  fact  ef  its  great  varlablRty 
In  different  races,  and  even  within  the  same  race;  for  this  indi- 
cates reversfoTO,— long  Io«t  cbaraeters  being-  very  sipi  to  vary  on 
reappearance. 

Nor  must  we  oTBrlook  the  part  which  se^iuftl  selection  maiy 
have  played  in  later  times:  for  we  knwr.'  that  wfth  savages',  the 
men  of  the  beardless  races  take  infinite  pains  in  eradicating  every 
hair  fi-om  tlietr  faces  as  something  odious,  whilst  the  r&eit  of 
the  bearded  races  feel  the-  greatest  pride  in  their  beards.  Th« 
wtjmen,  rto  doubt,  participate  In  these  PseHnga,  and  ff  so  sexual 
selection  can  hardly  have  ftifled  to  have  effected  somethin'g  in  th« 
eonrae  of  later  times.  It  is  also  possible  that  th!e  lo»g-ct)iitiniied 
habit  of  eradicating  the-  hatr  may  have  produced  am  ifeherrted 
effect.  Dr.  Bro^'U-S^fiuanl  has  shown  that  if  certain  anlHMtls  ar« 
operated  on  In  a  particular  maaTfer,  their  offspring  are  affected. 
Further  eridenee  cowld  be  given  of  the  inherttarace  of  the-  effect* 
of  mutifations;  but  a  fact  Mely  aBcertained  by  Mr.  Sailvin*  hftM 
a  more  dfrect  bearing  oi»  the  present  qnestimt;  for  he  has  shcrwn 
that  the  motmots,  which  are  known  habftus^lly  to  bite  off  the  barbs 
of  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  have  the  barbs  of  these  feathers 


»  'Uebar  dlo  Rlchtur>£  der  Haare  am.  Menschlichen  Korper.'  tn  MuN 
ler'a  'Archlv  fur  Anat.  und  Phye.'  1837,  s.  40. 

*•  'On  the  tail-feathers  of  Momotus'  'Proc.  ZooIok^  Soc./  1873,  p.  €3. 
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naturally  somewhat  reduced.'^  Nevertheless  with  mankind,  the 
habit  of  eradicating  the  beard  and  the  hairs  on  the  body  would 
probably  not  have  arisen  until  these  had  already  become  by  some 
means  reduced. 

It  is  difllcult  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  how  the  hair  on  the 
head  became  developed  to  its  present  great  length  in  many  races. 
Eschricht^  states  that  in  the  human  foetus  the  hair  on  the  face 
during  the  fifth  month  is  longer  than  that  on  the  head;  and 
this  indicates  that  our  semi-human  progenitors  were  not  fur- 
nished with  long  tresses,  which  must  therefore  have  been  a  late 
acquisition.  This  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  hair  in  the  different  races;  in  the 
negro  the  hair  forms  a  mere  curly  mat;  with  us  it  is  of  great 
length,  and  with  the  American  natives  it  not  rarely  reaches  to 
the  ground.  Some  species  of  Semnopithecus  have  their  heads 
covered  with  moderately  long  hair,  and  this  probably  serves  as 
an  ornament  and  was  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  The 
same  view  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  mankind,  for  we  know 
that  long  tresses  are  now  and  were  formerly  much  admired,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  works  of  almost  every  poet;  St.  Paul 
says,  "if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her;"  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  North  America  a  chief  was  elected  solely  from 
the  length  of  his  hair. 

Color  of  the  Skin.  — The  best  kind  of  evidence  that  in  man  the 
color  of  the  skin  has  been  modified  through  sexual  selection  is 
scanty;  for  in  most  races  the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect, 
and  only  slightly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  others.  We  know,  however, 
from  the  many  facts  already  given  that  the  color  of  the  skin  is 
regarded  by  the  men  of  all  races  as  a  highly  important  element 
in  their  beauty;  so  that  it  is  A  character  which  would  be  likely 
to  have  been  modified  through  selection,  as  has  occurred  in  in- 
numerable instances  with  the  lower  animals.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  a  monstrous  supposition  that  the  jet-blackness  of  the  negro 
should  have  been  gained  through  sexual  selection;  but  this  view 
is  supported  by  various  analogies,  and  we  know  that  negroes  ad- 
mire their  own  color.  With  mammals,  when  the  sexes  differ  in 
color,  the  male  is  often  black  or  much  darker  than  the  female; 
and  it  depends  merely  on  the  form  of  inheritance  whether  this  or 
any  other  tint  is  transmitted  to  both  sexes  or  to  one  alone.'  The 
resemblance  to  a  negro  in  miniature  of  Pithecia  satanas  with  his 

"  Mr.  Sproat  has  sugg^ested  ('Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life,' 
1868,  p.  25)  this  same  view.  Some  dlstingrulshed  ethnologists,  amongst 
others  M.  Gosse  of  Geneva,  believe  that  artificial  modifications  of  th# 
skull  tend  t6  be  inherited. 

M  'Ueber  die  Richtung,'  ibid.  s.  40. 
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jet  black  skin,  wtilte  rolliDg  eyeballs,  and  hair  parted  on  the  top 
of  tbe  head,  is  almost  ludicrous. 

The  color  of  the  face  differs  much  more  widely  in  the  various 
kinds  of  monkeys  than  it  does  in  the  races  of  man;  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  red,  blue,  orange,  almost  white, 
and  black  tints  of  their  skin,  even  when  common  to  both  aexes, 
as  well  as  the  bright  coJora  of  their  fur,  and  the  ornamental 
tufts  about  the  head,  have  all  been  acquired  through  sexual  selec- 
tion. Ag  the  order  of  development  during  growth,  generally  in- 
dicates the  order  in  which  the  characters  of  a  apociea  have  been 
developed  and  modified  during  previous  generations;  and  as  the 
newly-born  infants  of  the  various  races  of  man  do  not  differ 
nearly  as  much  in  color  as  do  the  adults,  although  their  bodies 
are  as  completely  destitute  of  hair,  we  have  some  slight  evidence 
that  the  tints  of  the  different  races  were  acquired  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  whicli  must  have  occurred  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  man. 

Summary. — We  may  conclude  that  the  greater  size,  strength, 
courage,  pugnacity,  and  energy  of  man,  in  comparison  with  wo- 
man, were  acquired  during  primeval  times,  and  have  subsequently 
been  augmented,  chiefly  through  the  contests  of  rival  males  for 
the  possession  of  the  females.  The  greater  intellectual  vigor  and 
power  of  invention  in  man  is  probably  due  to  natural  selection, 
combined  with  the  inherited  effects  of  habit,  for  the  moat  able 
men  will  have  succeeded  best  in  defending  and  providing  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  wives  and  offspring.  As  far  as  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  the  subject  permits  us  to  judge,  it  appears  that  our 
male  ape-like  progenitors  acquired  their  beards  as  an  ornament 
to  charm  or  excite  the  opposite  sex,  and  transmitted  them  only 
to  their  male  offspring.  The  females  apparently  first  had  their 
bodies  denuded  of  hair,  also  as  a  sexual  ornament;  but  Ihey  trans- 
mitted this  character  almost  equally  to  both  saxes.  It  Is  not  im- 
probable that  the  females  were  modified  in  other  respects  for  the- 
same  purpose  and  by  the  same  means;  so  that  women  have  ac- 
quired sweeter  voices  and  become  more  beautiful  than  men. 

It  deserves  attention  that  with  mankind  the  conditions  were  in 
many  respects  much  more  favorable  for  sexual  selection,  during 
a  very  early  period,  when  man  had  only  just  attained  to  the  rank 
of  manhood,  than  during  later  times.  Far  he  would  then,  as  we 
may  safely  conclude,  have  been  guided  more  by  his  instinctive 
passions,  and  less  by  foresight  or  reason.  He  would  have  jealously 
guarded  his  wife  or  wives.  He  would  not  have  practiced  infanti- 
cide; nor  valued  his  wives  merely  as  useful  slaves;  nor  have  been 
betrothed  to  them  during  infancy.  Hence  we  may  Infer  that  the 
races  of  men  were  differentiated  as  far  as  sexual  selection  is  con- 
cerned. In  chief  part  at  a  very  remote  epoch;   and  this  conclusion 
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ttoovs  I^t  oa  tbe  3«murkable  tatA  tbat  at  tbe  most  uuiieat  yeci- 
od,  of  whlcb  we  have  as  yet  any  xecord.,  tbe  cacea  of  zdab  bad 
aj^ady  eaxie  to  differ  oeady  or  iiuite  «b  Buieh  as  tbejir  4o  at  the 
yreseat  <lay. 

The  views  here  advanced,  ga  ike  part  whAcb  sexual  salectioa 
lias  played  m  the  biatory  of  uaa,  vast  edeatific  precision.  lie 
wbe  does  not  admit  this  agency  ia  the  case  of  tJte  lower  aninals;, 
will  disregard  all  that  I  have  written  in  the  later  -chaiffteTu  -oA 
znaiL  We  cannot  positively  say  that  this  character,  but  not  tUa^ 
has  beefi  thu«k  saodified;  it  has,  bowev-er,  been  sbowu  tbat  tbe 
races  of  coan  differ  froaa  leaeh  other  oBrd  iroaa  their  aeapeat  aUiea, 
in  oertain  characters  which  are  of  fto  eervice  to  then  in  t^beir  daiJly 
bahi^  of  life,  and  which  it  is  extreoKely  pcobable  would  bav«  been 
modified  Uirottgh  sexual  selectioB.  We  have  seaa  tbat  with  V»s 
lowest  savages  the  people  of  each  tribe  adndr«  tbeir  own  ebarae- 
t«risti'e  ^tualities, — tb«  shape  of  th«  head  and  £ace,  the  6|^ar<e<- 
ness  of  the  cheek-bones,  the  pronUtteoee  or  fieg^nifisioA  of  tibe  «ose, 
the  color  of  the  skin,  the  length  of  the  hair  on  the  head,  the  ab- 
«eaee  of  balr  on  the  face  amd  body,  or  the  preeenee  «C  a  «B«at 
i»eard,  and  «o  forth.  Henoe  these  and  other  sutA  points  could 
bardty  fail  to  be  olowly  and  gradmCtly  exaeseratod,  fcotn  <the  mom 
povverful  a»d  able  men  in  «ach  ttSbe,  wfho  would  «ncceod  la  vcmr- 
ing  tbe  largest  number  of  offspring,  1sav4i%  selected  4iaiime  tnany 
«enera^ons  for  tbefr  wives  the  most  strongly  ^jharaetieilzed  and 
ther^OT^  most  attracMve  women.  For  my  own  poort  I  •eonetecto 
-tbart  of  all  the  causes  wMcb  have  led  to  tbe  'differences  In  extemai 
mppearanoe  between  the  races  <oC  man,  and  to  a  eertaioi  extent 
iMftween  man  and  tbe  lo*w«r  nntesals,  sexoal  nelcction  Ins  been 
Jike  most  eficiwit. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
GENERAL.  BUMMAJIT  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Main  conclusion  that  man  Is  descended  from  some  lower  form— Manner 
of  development— Genealogry  of  man — Intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties—Sexual  selection — Concluding:  remarks. 

A  iH'ief  eujiimaxy  will  be  sufficiwt  to  recall  t43  the  r«ader'B  xnind 
tbe  more  salient  pointe  iii  this  work.  Many  of  the  views  vliieii 
hnve  been  advanced  are  highly  speculative,  and  some  no  doubt 
will  prove  erroneous;  but  I  have  in  every  ease  given  the  rea&ous 
which  have  led  cie  to  one  view  rather  than  to  another.  It 
seemed  worth  while  to  try  how  far  the  principle  of  evolution 
would  throw  light  on  some  of  the  more  compleic  prohiems  ia  the 
natural  history  of  man.  False  facts  are  highly  Injurious  to  the 
progress  of  science,  for  they  often  endure  lonij;  but  ialae  viewis, 
it  supported  by  some  evidence,  do  Jittle  harna,  for  every  one  taliea 
a  salutary  plea&ure  in  proving  their  faJseneoe.;  and  when  this  J9 
done,  one  path  towards  error  is  closed  and  the  road  to  truth  la 
often  at  the  same  time  opened. 

The  main  conclusion,  here  arrived  ai,  and  now  held  by  ma»y 
natwuraliftts  who  are  well  competent  to  form  a  sound  jwlEiBejjt,  ia 
that  man  is  descended  from,  some  less  highly  organized  form.  The 
grounds  upon  which  this  coneJusion  rests  will  never  be  shaken, 
for  the  eloBO  aimiUrity  between  xoan  a«d  the  lower  animals  in 
«mbryonic  development,  a»  well  as  ia  innuflierable  points  of  atruc- 
ture  and  coaetitutjoa,  both  of  high  and  of  the  most  trifling  im- 
portance,—the  rudiments  which  he  reitains,  aad  tbe  abnormitl 
reverploaB  to  which  he  10  occasionally  liable, — a^re  facts  which  can- 
jiot  be  disputed.  They  have  long  been  known,  but  until  recently 
they  told  us  nothing  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  man.  Now 
when  viewed  by  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  orgfaoiic 
world,  their  meaning  is  unmistaliai>le.  The  great  principle  of 
«volutloti  stands  up  clear  and  firm,  when  these  groups  of  faet^ 
ar«  considered  la  connection  with  others,  such  as  the  mutual  Wf- 
finitiee  of  tbe  members  of  the  same  group,  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution in  past  and  present  times,  and  their  geological  sueces- 
«lo«.    It  ia  incredible  that  all  these  facts  Bh>ould  speak  falaejty. 
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He  who  is  not  content  to  look,  like  a  savage,  at  the  phenomena 
of  nature  as  disconnected,  cannot  any  longer  believe  that  man  is 
the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creation.  He  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  the  close  resemblance  of  the  embryo  of  man  to  that,  for  in- 
stance  of  a  dog — the  construction  of  his  skull,  limbs  and  whole 
frame  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  other  mammals,  independent- 
ly of  the  uses  to  which  the  parts  may  be  put — the  occasional  re- 
appearance of  various  structures,  for  instance  of  several  muscles, 
which  man  does  not  normally  possess,  but  which  are  common  to 
the  Quadrumana — and  a  crowd  of  analogous  facts — all  point  in 
the  plainest  manner  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  the  co-descend- 
ant with  other  mammals  of  a  common  progenitor. 

We  have  seen  that  man  incessantly  presents  individual  differ- 
ences in  all  parts  of  his  body  and  in  his  mental  faculties.  These 
differences  or  variations  seem  to  be  induced  by  the  same  general 
causes,  and  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  with  the  lower  animals. 
In  both  cases  similar  laws  of  inheritance  prevail.  Man  tends  to 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  his  means  of  subsistence;  con- 
«equently  he  is  occasionally  subjected  to  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence,  and  natural  selection  will  have  effected  whatever  lies 
within  its  scope.  A  succession  of  strongly-marked  variations  of  a 
similar  nature  is  by  no  means  requisite;  slight  fluctuating  differ- 
ences in  the  individual  sufllce  for  the  work  of  natural  selection; 
dot  that  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  same  species, 
all  parts  of  the  organization  tend  to  vary  to  the  same  degree. 
We  may  feel  assured  that  the  Inherited  effects  of  the  long-con- 
tinued use  or  disuse  of  parts  will  have  done  much  in  the  same 
direction  with  natural  selection.  Modiflcations  formerly  of  im- 
portance, though  no  longer  of  any  special  use,  are  long-inherited. 
Wlien  one  part  is  modified,  other  parts  change  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  correlation,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  many  curious 
cases  of  correlated  monstrosities.  Something  may  be  attributed 
to  the  direct  and  definite  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
life,  such  as  abundant  food,  heat  or  moisture;  and  lastly,  many 
characters  of  slight  physiological  importance,  some  indeed  of  con- 
siderable importance,  have  been  gained  through  sexual  selection. 

No  doubt  man,  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  presents  struct- 
ures, which  seem  to  our  limited  knowledge,  not  to  be  now  of  any 
service  to  him,  nor  to  have  been  so  formerly,  either  for  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  life,  or  in  the  relations  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 
Such  structures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  form  of  selection, 
or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts.  We 
know,  however,  that  many  strange  and  strongly-marked  peculiar- 
ities of  structure  occasionally  appear  in  our  domesticated  produc* 
tions,  and  if  their  unknown  causes  were  to  act  more  uniformly, 
they  would  probably  become  common  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  species.    We  may  hope  hereafter  to  understand  something 
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about  the  causes  of  such  occasional  modifications,  especiallr 
througli  tlie  study  of  monstrosities:  hence  the  labors  of  experl' 
mentailBts,  such  as  those  of  M.  Camille  Dareste,  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  In  general  we  can  only  say  that  the 
cause  of  each  slight  variation  and  of  each  monstrosity  lies  much 
more  In  the  constitution  of  the  organism,  than  in  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  conditions;  though  new  and  changed  conditions 
certainly  play  an  important  part  in  exciting  organic  changes  of 
many  kinds. 

Through  the  means  just  specified,  aided  perhaps  by  others  as 
yet  undiscovered,  roan  has  been  raised  to  his  present  state. 
But  since  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  manhood,  he  has  diverged- 
into  distinct  races,  or  as  they  may  be  more  fitly  called,  sub- 
species. Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Negro  and  European,  are 
so  distinct  that,  if  specimens  had  been  brought  to  a  naturalist 
without  any  further  Information,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  considered  by  him  as  good  and  true  species.  Nevertheless 
all  the  races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant  details  of  structure 
and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities,  that  these  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  inheritance  from  a  common  progenitor;  and  a  pro- 
genitor thus  characterized  would  probably  deserve  to  rank  as  man. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  divergence  of  each  race  from 
the  other  races,  and  of  all  from  a  common  stock,  can  be  traced 
back  to  any  one  pair  of  pvogenitora.  On  the  contrary,  at  every 
stage  in  the  process  of  modification,  all  the  individuals  which 
were  in  any  way  better  fitted  for  their  conditions  of  life,  though 
In  different  degrees,  would  have  survived  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  less  well-fltted.  The  process  would  have  been  like  that 
followed  by  man,  when  he  does  not  intentionally  select  particular 
individuals,  but  breeds  from  all  the  superior  individuals,  and 
neglects  the  Inferior.  He  thus  slowly  but  surely  modifies  his 
stock,  and  uncoasciously  forms  a  new  strain.  So  with  respect 
to  modifications  acquired  independejitly  of  selection,  and  duo 
to  variations  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  organism  and  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  conditions,  or  from  changed  habits  of 
life,  no  single  pair  will  have  been  modified  much  more  than  the 
other  pairs  Inhabiting  the  same  country,  for  all  will  have  been 
continually  blended  through  free  intercrossing. 

By  considering  the  embryologlcal  structure  of  man, — the  homo- 
logies which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals, — the  rudi- 
ments which  he  retains, — and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is  liable, 
we  can  partly  recall  in  imagination  the  former  condition  of  our 
early  progenitors;  and  can  approximately  place  them  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  zoological  series.  We  thus  learn  that  man  la 
descended  from  a  hairy,  tailed  quadruped,  probably  arboreal  in 
its  habits,  and  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.  This  creature 
if  its  whole  structure  had  been  examined  by  a  naturalist,  would 
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have  been  classed  amongst  the  Qttadranmna,  as  vatefy  as  tftr 
sUll  more  ancient  progenaoi  of  the  Oltl  and  New  "Wbrld  mcHbkeya 
The  Quadrumana  and  alT  the  higher  mammals  are  probably  d\B» 
rived  from  an  ancient  marsupial  antmal,  and  thte  throt^  it 
long  line  of  diversified  forme,  from  some  amphihian-ltke  cneattttCi 
and  thie  again  from  som<^  fish-li'ke  animal.  In  the  dim  obBCutity 
of  the  past  we  can  see  that  the  early  progenitor  of  all  the  Veite* 
brata  must  have  been  an  aquatic  anihial,  provided  With  braitcfitsb^ 
with  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  With  tSY 
most  important  organs  of  the  body  (finch  as  the  brain  and  heart) 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  developed.  This  animal  seems  to  hart 
been  more  like  the  larvae  of  the  existing  marine  Ascldians  tb&n 
any  other  known  form. 

The  high  standard  of  our  intellectttal  powers  and  vaXfttA  dia* 
position  is  the  greatest  dii&culty  which  presents  itseKT,  after  "Wt- 
have  been  driven  to  this  conclnslon  on  the-  origin  of  mao-.  BMt 
every  one  who  admits  the  principle  of  evolution,  must  see  that 
the  mental  powers  of  tha  higher  animals,  which  are  tSre  satbe  141- 
ki^d'  with  those  of  man,  though  so  different  in  degree,  are  capiblt 
of  atfvancement.  Thus  the  interval-  between  the  mentM  p<»w«w 
of  one  of  the  higher  apes  and  of  a  flah,  or  between  those  of  an 
ant  and  scale-insect,  is  immense;  yet  their  development  does-  not- 
ottter  any  special  difficulty;  for  with  our  domesticated  anltaottlft. 
the  mental  faculties  are  certainly  variable,  and  the  vavlatSIMi» 
are  inheritetl.  No  one  doubts  that  they  are  of  the  ntmoAt  itt- 
portance  to  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.  Therefore  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  their  development  through  natural  sofec* 
tion.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  man-;  the  intrt- 
lect  must  have  been  all-importaht  to  him,  even  at  a  very  remoM' 
period,  as  enabling  him  ta  thvent  and  use-  l^gtiage^  to  maiW) 
■weapons,  tools,  traps,  &c.,  whereby  with  the  aid  of  M#  so«tt* 
habits,  he  long  ago  became  the  most  dominant  of  all  Htteg-  «vefl* 
tares: 

A  great  stride  in  the  development  of  the  intellect  will  haw 
followed,  as  soon  as  the  half-art  and  half-Instinct  of  I{iffguAge< 
camie  Into  use;  for  the^  continued'  use  of  language  wlH  hftv*- 
reacted  on  the  brain  and  produced  AH.  inherited'  ettwt;  Ktt&  thtti' 
again  will  have  reacted  on  the  improvement  of  lafiguage;  As  Mr. 
Cttatmcey  WWght*  has  well  remarked,  the  largfeness  of  tfte  brai* 
fa  man  relatively  to  his  body,  compared  wfth  the  Ibww  tthfinaSft- 
may  be  attributed  in  chief  part  to  the  early  use  of  somiB  sftstipiw 
totm  of  language,— that  wonderfUl  engine  which  a^xes  iijgm  t» 
tfti  dorts  of  objects  and  cfualftles,  amS  estcltes  tmliis  of  tbrnngftt 


*  "On  tlra  limits  of  Ifatural  Setocttont'  in  tber  'North  Amevt««n  R»« 
view/  Oct.  1870,  p.  295. 
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vrhlch  wauld  never  arise  from  tbe  mere  impression  of  Uie  sense*, 
^r  if  they  did  arise,  could  aot  Ibe  lollowed  out.  The  higher  in- 
tellectual powers  of  man,  such  as  those  of  ratiocination,  abstrac- 
.tion,  self-consciousness,  &c.,  probably  follow  from  tie  contlntted 
Improvement  and  exercise  of  thq  other  mental  faculties. 

The  development  of  the  moral  QualltJes  is  a  more  interesting 
problem.  The  foundation  lies  in  the  social  instincts,  including 
under  this  term  the  family  ties.  These  instincts  are  highly  com- 
plex, and  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  give  special  tendencies 
toward  certain  definite  actions;  but  the  more  important  ele- 
ments are  love,  and  the  distinct  emotion  of  sympathy.  Animals 
endowed  with  the  social  instincts  talte  pleasure  in  one  another's 
company,  warn  one  another  of  danger,  defend  and  aid  one  an- 
jother  in  many  ways.  These  Instincts  do  not  extend  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  species,  but  only  to  those  of  the  same  commu- 
nity. As  they  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  species,  they  have  in 
all  probability  been  acquired  through  natural  selection. 

A  moral  being  is  one  who  Is  capable  of  reflecting  on  his  iiaat 
actions  and  their  motives — of  approving  of  some  and  disapprov- 
ing of  others:  and  the  fact  that  man.  Is  the  one  being  who  cer- 
tainly deserves  this  designation,  is  the  greatest  of  all  distinctions 
hetween  him  and  the  lower  animals.  But  in  the  fourth  chapter 
I  have  endeavored  to  ^ow  that  the  moral  sense  follow^  firstly, 
Irom  the  enduring  and  ever-present  nature  of  the  social  instincts; 
secondly,  from  man*&  appreciation  of  the  approbation  and  dls- 
approhation  of  his  fellows;  and  thirdly,  from  the  high  activity 
of  hijs  mental  faculties,  with  past  impressions  extremely  vivid; 
and  in  these  latter  respects  he  differs  from  the  lower  animals. 
Owing  to  this  condition  of  mind,  man  cannot  avoid  looking  both 
bacltwards  and  forwards,  and  comparing  past  impressions.  Hence 
after  some  temporary  desire  or  passion  has  mastered  his  social 
instincts,  he  reflects  and  compares  the  now  weakened  impression 
of  such  past  impulses  with  the  ever-present  social  instincts;  and 
he  then  feels  that  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  all  unsatisfied  in- 
stincts leave  behind  them,  he  therefore  resolves  to  act  differently 
for  the  future,— and  this  is  conscience.  Any  instinct,  permanent- 
ly stronger  or  more  enduring  than  another,  gives  rise  to  a  feeling 
which  we  express  by  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  A  pointer 
dog,  if  able  to  reflect  on  his  past  conduct,  would  say  to  hImEelf, 
I  aught  (as  indeed  we  say  of  him)  to  have  pointed  at  that  hare 
sad  not  have  yielded  to  the  passing  temptation  of  hunting  it. 

Social  animals  are  impelled  partly  by  a  wish  to  aid  the  members 
of  their  community  In  a  general  manner,  but  more  commonly  to 
perform  certain  definite  actions.  Man  is  Impelled  by  the  aamn 
general  wish  to  aid  his  fellows;  but  has  ^w  or  no  special  In- 
stincts. He  differs  also  from  the  lower  animals  in  the  power  at 
expressing  his  desires  by  words,  which  tbtis  become  a  ^Ide  to 
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the  aid  required  and  bestowed.  The  motive  to  give  aid  is  likewise 
much  modified  in  man:  it  no  longer  consists  solely  of  a  blind 
Instinctive  Impulse,  but  Is  much  influenced  by  the  praise  or  blame 
of  his  fellows.  The  appreciation  and  the  bestowal  of  praise  and 
blame  both  rest  on  sympathy;  and  this  emotion,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  social  in- 
stincts. Sympathy,  though  gained  as  an  instinct,  is  also  much 
strengthened  by  exercise  or  habit.  As  all  men  desire  their  own 
happiness,  praise  or  blame  is  bestowed  on  actions  and  motives, 
according  as  they  lead  to  this  end;  and  as  happiness  is  an  essen* 
tial  part  of  the  general  good,  the  greatest-happiness  principle  in- 
directly serves  as  a  nearly  safe  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
As  the  reasoning  powers  advance  and  experience  is  gained,  the 
remoter  effects  of  certain  lines  of  conduct  on  the  character  of 
the  individual,  and  on  the  general  good,  are  perceived;  and  then 
the  self-regarding  virtues  come  within  the  scope  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  receive  praise,  and  their  opposites  blame.  But  with  the 
less  civilized  nations  reason  often  errs,  and  many  bad  customs 
and  base  superstitions  come  within  the  same  scope,  and  are  then 
esteemed  as  high  virtues,  and  their  breach  as  heavy  crimes. 

The  moral  faculties  are  generally  and  justly  esteemed  as  of 
higher  value  than  the  intellectual  powers.  But  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  vividly  recalling  past 
Impressions  is  one  of  the  fundamental  though  secondary  bases 
of  conscience.  This  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  educating 
and  stimulating  in  all  possible  ways  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
every  human  being.  No  doubt  a  man  with  a  torpid  mind,  if  his 
social  affections  and  sympathies  are  well  developed,  will  be  led 
to  good  actions,  and  may  have  a  fairly  sensitive  conscience.  But 
whatever  renders  the  imagination  more  vivid  and  strengthens  the 
habit  of  recalling  and  comparing  past  impressions,  will  make 
the  conscience  more  sensitive,  and  may  even  somewhat  com- 
pensate for  weak  social  affections  and  sympathies. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  has  reached  its  present  standard, 
partly  through  the  advancement  of  his  reasoning  powers  and 
conseeiuently  of  a  just  public  opinion,  but  especially  from  his 
sympathies  having  been  rendered  more  tender  and  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  effects  of  habit,  example,  instruction,  and  re- 
flection. It  is  not  improbable  that  after  lopg  practice  virtuous 
tendencies  may  be  inherited.  With  the  more  civilized  races,  the 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  all-seeing  Deity  has  had  a  potent 
influence  on  the  advance  of  morality.  Ultimately  man  does  not 
accept  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellows  as  his  sole  guide,  though 
few  escape  this  influence,  but  his  habitual  convictions,  controlled 
by  reason,  afford  him  the  safest  rule.  His  conscience  then  be- 
comes the  supreme  judge  and  monitor.  Nevertheless  the  first 
foundation  or  origin  of  the  moral  sense  lies  in  the  social  instincts. 
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Including  sympathy:  and  these  instincts  no  doubt  were  primarily 
gained,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  lower  animals,  through  natural 
selection. 

The  belief  in  God  has  often  been  advanced  aa  not  only  the 
greatest,  hut  the  moat  complete  of  all  the  distinctions  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  It  is  however  impossible,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  maintain  that  this  belief  is  innate  or  instinctive  in 
man.  On  the  other  hand  a  belief  in  all-pervading  spiritual  agen^ 
cies  seems  to  be  universal;  and  apparently  follows  from  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  man's  reason,  and  from  a  still  greater  ad- 
vance in  his  faculties  of  imagination,  curiosity  and  wonder.  1 
am  aware  that  the  assumed  instinctive  belief  in  God  has  been 
used  by  many  persons  as  an  argument  for  His  existence.  Cut 
this  is  a  rash  argument,  as  we  should  thus  be  compelled  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  many  cruel  and  malignant  spirits,  only 
a  little  more  powerful  than  man;  for  the  belief  in  them  is  far 
more  general  than  in  a  beneficent  Deity.  The-idea  of  a  universal 
and  beneficent  Creator  does  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  man, 
until  he  has  been  elevated  by  long-continued  culture. 

He  who  believes  in  the  advancement  of  man  from  some  low 
organized  form,  will  naturally  ask  how  does  this  bear  on  the  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  barbarous  races  of  man, 
as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  shown,  possess  no  clear  belief  of  this  kind; 
but  arguments  derived  from  the  primeval  beliefs  of  savages  are, 
as  vre  have  just  seen,  of  little  or  no  avail.  Few  persons  feel  any 
anxiety  from  the  impossibility  of  determining  at  what  precise 
period  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  from  the  first  trace 
of  a  minute  germinal  vesicle,  man  becomes  an  immortal  being: 
and  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  anxiety  because  the  period 
cannot  possibly  be  determined  in  the  gradually  ascending  organic 
scale.' 

I  am  aware  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work 
will  be  denounced  by  some  as  highly  irreligious;  but  he  who 
denounces  them  is  bound  to  show  w^hy  it  is  more  irreligious  to 
explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  distinct  species  by  descent  from 
gome  lower  form,  through  the  laws  of  variation  and  natural 
selection,  than  to  explain  the  birth  of  the  individual  through  the 
laws  of  ordinary  reproduction.  The  birth  both  of  the  species 
and  of  the  individual  are  equally  parts  of  that  grand  sequence 
of  events,  which  our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the  result  of 
blind  chance.  The  understanding  revolts  at  such  a  conclusion, 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  believe  that  every  slight  variation 
of  structure,— the  union  of  each  pair  in  marriage, — the  dissem- 

-  The  Rev.  J,  A.  PIcton  gives  a  discussion  to  this  effect  la  hie  'New 
Theories  and  the  Old  Faith/  1870. 
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tiuttkiA  of^eadi  aced,—- and  otber  such  crvcats,  have  all  been  or^^ 
daln«d  for  some  special  purpoBe. 

Sexual  selection  has  been  treated  at  great  length  in  this  work; 
for,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  it  bas  played  an  important  part 
in  tbe  bistory  of  the  organic  -vrorld.  I  am  aware  that  m»ek  re- 
mains doubttol,  bnt  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  fair  Tiew  of  tbe 
whole  ease.  In  the  lower  diviaiona  of  tbe  animal  kkigdom,  sexuat 
atieetion  seems  to  hare  done  notbing:  such  animals  aire  often 
affixed  for  life  to  the  same  spot,  or  have  tbe  sexes  combined  in 
tbe  same  individual,,  or  what  is  Btill  more  important,  their  9&t- 
ceptlve  and  intellectual  faculties  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  of  tbe  feelings  of  love  and  jeakmsy,  or  of  tbe  exerUon  of 
cboice.  When,  howev»,  we  come  to  the  Arthropod*  and  Verte- 
brata,  even  to  tbe  lowest  classes  in  these  two  gr^  3ab-Kingdoin8, 
sexual  selection  baa  effected  much. 

In  the  several  great  classes  of  tbe  animal  kingdom, — in  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles;  fishes,  insects,  and  even  cruetaeeans, — tbe  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes  follow  nearly  tbe  same  rules.  Tbe 
males  are  almost  always  tbe  wooers;  and  they  alone  aire  armed 
with  special  weapons  for  fighting  with  their  rivals.  They  are 
generally  strongs  amd  larger  than  tbe  females,  anid  are  endowed, 
v/ith  the  re<inistte  quralities  of  courage  and  pugnacity.  They  are 
provided,  either  ezcbxsiveiy  or  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  tbe 
females,  with  organs  for  vocal  or  instrumental  mnsic,  and  with 
odoriferous  glands.  They  are  (vnansented  with  infinitely  div«'ai- 
fied  appendages,  and  with  tbe  most  brilliant  or  eonspienons  col- 
ars,  often  arranged  in  elegant  patterns;  whilst  tbe  ISsmales  are 
unadorned.  When  the  Btsan  dlffinr  in  more  important  stmctures. 
It  is  the  male  which  is  provided  with  special  senae-organB  for 
disoovertng  the  female,  with  locoanotive  orgaM  for  reaching  her, 
and  often  with  prehensile  organs  for  holding  her.  These  variou» 
^metuares  for  cfaarmine  or  secmring  the  female  are  often  devel- 
oped in  tbe  mate  daring  only  part  of  tbe  year,  namely  tbe  breed- 
ii^-season.  They  have  in  many  eases  been  more  or  less  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  females:;  and  in  tbe  latter  case  they  often  appear 
in  ber  as  mere  rudiments.  Tbey  are  tost  or  never  gained  by  the 
nudes  after  emasculation.  Generally  tbey  are  not  develojied  in 
tbe  male  during  early  yonth,  but  jqqpear  a  i^ort  time  before  the 
age  for  reprodnetfcm.  Henoe  in  most  cases  tbe  young  of  both  sexes 
resemble  eaieh  other;  and  tbe  female  somewhait  resembtea  her 
yxsfiBg  offspring  throughout  hfe.  In  almost  every  great  class  a 
ftew  anogaiaknis  cases  ooeur,  where  there  bas  been  an  almost  oom- 
plete  transpeeition  of  tbe  characters  proper  to>  tbe  two  sexes;  tbe 
females  assuming  characters  which  properly  belong  to  the  males. 
This  surprising  uniformity  In  the  laws  regulating  tbe  differences 
between  the  sexes  in  so  many  and  aueb  widely  separated  classes. 
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1ft  intelHglble  Lf  we  admit  the  action  cl  one  eommoB  cattse,  namely 
sexual  select  ioQ. 

Sexual  BelecUon  depends  on  tbe  success  of  certain  lodlvldoals 
over  oCh«rs  oC  tke  aanie  sex,  in  relatioa  to  thie  propt^atkm  of  the 
species:  wliUat  natural  aelectioa  depeade  on.  tbe  saccesB  of  both 
sexes  at  all  ages,  in  relation  to  the  general  conditions  of  life. 
Tbe  seaual  Btruggte  is  o£  two  kinds;  ia  tbe  one  U  is  between  tbe 
iadividuals  Of  Lbe  same  sex,  generally  tbe  males,  ia  order  to  drive 
away  or  kill  tbeir  rivals,  ibe  females  remaiciBg  passive;  wbilat 
in  the  otber,  tbe  struggle  Is  likewise  between  tbe  iLiidiviidwy»  of 
tbe  same  sex,  in  order  lo  eatcite  or  cbarm  tboee  of  tbe  opposite 
aex,  generally  tbe  females,  wbicb  no  longer  remain  passive,  tmt 
select  the  more  agreeable  partnei-s.  This  latter  kiml  of  seiection 
is  closely  aualcgoua  to  that  wblcb  man  uiiintentionally,  yet  eH- 
fectually,  brings  to  bear  on  kis  domesticated  productions,  wbcu 
be  preserves  during  a  long  period  the  most  pleasini^  or  useful 
individuals,  without  any  wish  to  modify  tbe  breed. 

Tbe  laws  of  inhei-itance  determine  whether  characters  gained 
throush  8«xual  selection  by  either  sex  shall  be  transmitted  to  tbe 
same  aex,  or  to  both;  as  well  aa  tbe  age  at  wbicb  they  shall  be 
developed.  It  appears  that  variations  arising  late  in  life  are 
commonly  transmitted  to  one  and  the  same  sex.  Variability  Is 
tbe  necessary  basis  for  the  action  of  selection,  and  is  wholly 
independent  of  It.  It  follows  from  this,  that  variations  of  the 
same  general  nature  have  often  been  taken  advantage  of  and 
accumulated  through  sexual  selection  in  relation  to  tbe  propaga- 
tion ol  the  species,  as  well  aa  through  natural  selection  in  relation 
to  the  general  purposes  of  life.  Hence  secondary  sexual  char' 
acters,  when  eauaily  tranjsmitted  to  both  sexes  can  be  disUn- 
gui»bed  from  ordinary  specific  characters  only  by  the  light  of 
analogy.  Tbe  modifications  acquired  through  sexual  selection  are 
o€te&  so  ation&ly  pronounced  that  the  two  sexes  have  freqneatly 
been  ranked  as  distinct  species,  or  even  a&  distinct  genera.  Such 
Btrongly-marked  differences  must  be  in  some  manner  highly  im- 
portant; and  we  know  that  they  have  been  acquired  in  some  in- 
stances at  tbe  cost  not  only  of  inconvenience,  but  of  exposure 
to  actual  danger. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  sexual  selection  rests  chiefly  on 
the  following  considerations.  Certain  characters  are  confined  to 
one  sex;  and  this  alone  renders  it  probable  that  in  most  cases 
they  are  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.  In  innumer- 
able instances  these  characters  are  fully  developed  only  at  ma- 
turity, and  often  during  only  a  part  of  the  year,  which  Is  always 
the  breeding-season.  The  males  (passing  over  a  few  exceptional 
cases)  are  the  more  active  in  courtship;  they  are  the  bettei* 
armed,  and  are  rendered  the  more  attractive  in  various  waya. 
It  i£  to  be  especially  observed  that  the  males  display  tbeir  at- 
tractions with  elaborate  care  In  the  presence  of  the  females;    and 
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that  they  rarely  or  never  display  them  excepting  during  the  sea- 
son of  love.  It  is  incredible  that  all  this  should  be  purposeless. 
Lastly,  we  have  distinct  evidence  with  some  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  that  the  individuals  of  one  sex  are  capable  of  feeling  a 
strong  antipathy  or  preference  for  certain  individuals  of  the  other 
sex. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  and  the  marked  results  of  man's 
unconscious  selection,  when  applied  to  domesticated  animals  and 
cultivated  plants,  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  if  the  in- 
dividuals of  one  sex  were  during  a  long  series  of  generations  to 
prefer  pairing  with  certain  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  charac- 
terized in  some  peculiar  manner,  the  offspring  would  slowly  but 
surely  become  modified  in  this  same  manner.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  conceal  that,  excepting  when  the  males  are  more 
numerous  than  the  females,  or  when  polygamy  prevails,  it  is 
doubtful  how  the  more  attractive  males  succeed  in  leaving  a 
larger  number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  superiority  in  orna- 
ments or  other  charms  than  the  less  attractive  males;  but  I 
have  shown  that  this  would  probably  follow  from  the  females, — 
especially  the  more  vigorous  ones,  which  would  be  the  first  to 
breed, — preferring  not  only  the  more  attractive  but  at  the  same 
time  the  more  vigorous  and  victorious  males. 

Although  we  have  some  positive  evidence  that  birds  appre- 
ciate bright  and  beautiful  objects,  as  with  the  bower-birds  of 
Australia,  and  although  they  certainly  appreciate  the  power  of 
song,  yet  I  fully  admit  that  it  is  astonishing  that  the  females 
of  many  birds  and  some  mammals  should  be  endowed  with  suf- 
ficient taste  to  appreciate  ornaments,  which  we  have  reason  to 
attribute  to  sexual  selection;  and  this  is  even  more  astonishing 
in  the  case  of  reptiles,  fish,  and  insects.  But  we  really  know 
little  about  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, for  instance,  that  male  birds  of  paradise  or  peacocks  should 
take  such  pains  in  erecting,  spreading,  and  vibrating  their  beauti- 
ful plumes  before  the  females  for  no  purpose.  We  should  re- 
member the  fact  given  on  excellent  authority  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  several  peahens,  when  debarred  from  an  admired  male,  re- 
mained widows  during  a  whole  season  rather  than  pair  with 
another  bird. 

Nevertheless  I  know  of  no  fact  in  natural  history  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  should  appreciate  the 
exquisite  shading  of  the  ball-and-socket  ornaments  and  the  ele- 
gant patterns  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  male.  He  who  thinks 
that  the  male  was  created  as  he  now  exists  must  admit  that 
the  great  plumes,  which  prevent  the  wings  from  being  used  for 
flight,  and  which  are  displayed  during  courtship  and  at  no  other 
time  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  this  one  species,  were  given 
to  him  as  an  ornament.    If  so,  he  must  likewise  admit  that  the 
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female  was  created  and  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  appreciating 
such  ornaments.  I  differ  only  in  the  conviction  that  the  male 
Argus  pheasant  acquired  his  beauty  gradually,  through  the  pref- 
erence of  the  females  during  many  generations  for  the  move 
highly  ornamented  males;  the  sesthetic  capacity  of  the  females 
having  been  advanced  through  exercise  or  hahit,  just  as  our  own 
taste  is  gradually  impi'oved.  In  the  male  through  the  fortunate 
chance  of  a  few  feathers  being  left  unchanged,  we  can  distinctly 
trace  how  simple  spots  with  a  little  fulvous  shading  on  one  aide 
may  have  heen  developed  by  small  steps  into  the  wonderful  ball- 
and-aocket  ornaments;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  actually 
thus  developed. 

Everyone  who  admits  the  principle  of  evolution,  and  yet  feels 
great  difficulty  in  admitting  that  female  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fish,  could  have  acquired  the  high  taste  implied  by  the  beauty 
of  the  males,  and  which  generally  coincides  with  our  own  stand- 
ard, should  reflect  that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  in  the  highest 
as  well  as  in  the  lowest  members  of  the  Vertebrate  series,  are 
derived  from  those  of  the  common  progenitor  of  this  great  King- 
dom. For  we  can  thus  see  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  certain 
mental  faculties,  in  various  and  widely  distinct  groups  of  animals, 
have  been,  developed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  and  to  nearly 
the  same  degree. 

The  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  several 
chapters  devoted  to  sexual  selection,  will  be  able  to  Judge  how 
far  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  are  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  If  he  accepts  these  conclusions  he  may,  I 
think,  safely  extend  them  to  mankind;  but  it  would  be  super- 
fluous here  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  lately  said  on  the  manner  in 
which  sexual  selection  apparently  has  acted  on  man,  both  on  the 
male  and  female  side,  causing  the  two  sexes  to  differ  In  body  and 
mind,  and  the  several  races  to  differ  from  each  other  in  various 
characters,  as  well  as  from  their  ancient  and  lowly-organized 
progenitors. 

He  who  admits  the  principle  of  sexual  selection  will  be  led 
to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  nervous  system  not  only 
regulates  most  of  the  existing  functions  of  the  body,  but  has 
indirectly  influenced  the  progressive  development  of  various  bod- 
ily structures  and  of  certain  mental  qualities.  Courage,  pug- 
nacity, perseverance,  strength  and  size  of  body,  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  musical  organs,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  bright  colors 
and  ornamental  appendages,  have  all  been  indirectly  gained  by 
the  one  sex  or  the  other,  through  the  exertion  of  choice,  the  in- 
fluence of  love  and  jealousy,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  sound,  color  or  form;  and  these  powers  of  the  mind  manlfeatlj 
depend  on  the  development  of  the  brain. 


gl2  THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

Man  scans  with  scrupulous  care  the  character  and  pedigree 
ol  his  horses,  cattle  and  dogs  before  he  matches  tfaemi  trat 
when  he  comes  to  his  own  marriage  he  rarely,  or  never,  takes 
any  such  care.  He  is  Impelled  by  nearty  the  same  motires  a» 
the  lower  animals,  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  free  choice, 
though  he  is  in  so  far  superior  to  them  that  he  highly  vahieB 
mental  charms  and  virtues.  On  the  other  hand  he  Is  strongly 
attracted  by  mere  wealth  or  rank.  Yet  he  might  by  selection  do 
something  not  only  for  the  bodily  constitution  and  frame  of  his 
offisprlng,  but  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Both 
sexes  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  if  they  are  In  any  marked 
degree  inferior  In  body  or  mind;  but  such  hopes  ttre  "Utopian  «nd 
will  never  be  even  partially  realized  until  the  laws  of  inheritanee 
are  thoronghly  known.  Everyone  does  good  service,  who  tiids 
towards  this  end.  "When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  inheri- 
tance are  better  understood^  we  shall  not  Tiear  tgnorant  members 
of  our  legislature  rejecting  with  scorn  a  plan  iEor  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  consanguineous  marriages  are  injurious  to  man. 

The  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  Is  a  most  hrtrtcate 
problem:  -all  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  who  cannot  avoid 
abject  poverty  for  their  children;  for  poverty  Is  not  only  a  great 
evil,  but  tends  to  its  own  increase  by  leading  to  recklessness  in 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked,  if 
the  prudent  avoid  marriage,  whilst  the  reckless  marry,  the  In- 
ferior members  tend  to  supplant  the  better  members  of  society. 
Man,  Hke  every  other  animal,  has  no  doubt  advanced  to  his  pres- 
lent  high  tjonditlon  through  a  struggle  for  existence  consequent 
on  his  rapid  multiplication;  and  If  he  Is  to  advant^  «tfH  higiier, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  must  remain  subject  to  a  -severe  ^tniggte. 
Otherwise  he  would  sink  into  Indolence,  and  the  more  gifted 
men  would  not  be  more  successfrTl  In  the  battle  of  life  than  the 
less  gifted.  Hence  our  natural  rate  of  Increase,  though  leading 
to  many  and  obvious  evils,  must  not  be  greatly  diminished  by 
any  means.  There  should  be  open  competition  for  ^U  men;  and 
the  most  able  should  not  be  prevented  by  laws  or  customs  from 
succeeding  best  and  rearing  the  largest  number  of  offspring.  Im- 
portant as  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been  and  even  still  te, 
yet  as  far  as  the  highest  -part  of  man's  nature  is  concerned  there 
are  other  agencies  m^ore  important.  For  the  moral  qualities  are 
advanced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  much  more  throng  the 
effects  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powers,  instruction,  religioa,  &c., 
than  through  n:atural  selection;  though  to  this  latter  ttgency  may 
he  safely  attributed  the  social  instincts,  whtoh  afforded  the  bafllB 
•fbr  Hie  development  of  the  moral  -sense. 

"The  main  conclusl(Jh  arrived  at  In  -thris  werk,  vaeiely  that 
%ian  is  descended  from  some  lowly  organ^ized  form,  w^H,  I  regvet 
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to  think,  be  highly  distasteful  to  many.  But  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  we  are  descended  from  barbarians.  The  aston- 
ishment which  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a  party  of  Fuegians  on  a 
wild  and  broken  shore  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me,  for  the 
reflection  at  once  rushed  into  my  mind — such  were  our  ancestors. 
These  men  were  absolutely  naked  and  bedaubed  with  paint,  their 
3ong  hair  was  tangled,  their  mouths  frothed  with  excitement, 
and  their  expression  was  wild,  startled,  and  distrustful.  They  pos- 
sessed hardly  any  arts,  and  like  wild  animals  lived  on  what  they 
could  catch;  they  had  no  government,  and  were  merciless  to 
every  one  not  of  their  own  small  tribe.  He  who  has  seen  a  sav- 
age in  his  native  land  will  not  feel  much  shame,  if  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  blood  of  some  more  humble  creature  flows 
in  his  veins.  For  my  own  part  I  would  as  soon  be  descended  from 
that  heroic  little  monkey,  who  braved  hla  dreaded  enemy  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  hia  keeper,  or  from  that  old  baboon,  who  de- 
scending from  the  mocntiains,  carried  away  in  triumph  his  young 
comrade  from  a  crowd  of  astonished  dogs — as  from  a  savage  who 
delights  to  torture  his  enemies,  offers  up  bloody  sacrifices,  prac- 
tices infanticide  without  remorse,  treats  his  wives  like  slaves, 
knows  no  decency,  and  is  haunted  by  the  grossest  superstitions. 

Man  may  be  excused  for  feeling  some  pride  at  having  risen, 
though  not  through  his  own  exertions,  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
organic  scale;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  thus  risen,  Instead  of 
having  been  aboriginally  placed  there,  may  give  him  hope  for  a 
still  higher  destiny  in  the  distant  future.  But  we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  hopes  or  fears,  only  with  the  truth  as  far  as  our 
reason  permits  us  to  discover  it;  and  I  have  given  the  evidence 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  man  with  all  his  noble  qualities,  with  sympathy 
which  feels  for  the  most  debased,  with  benevolence  which  extends 
not  only  to  other  men  but  to  the  humblest  living  creature,  with 
his  god-like  intellect  which  has  penetrated  into  the  movements 
and  conBtitution  of  the  solar  system — with  all  these  exalted  pow- 
ers—Man  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  Indelible  stamp  of  his 
lowly   origin. 
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ulea,  change  of  color  in,  4B0,  491, 


Ardea  cArulea,  breeding  in  Im- 
mature plumage,  479. 

— gnlaris,   change  at  plutnaga 

in,  4Sti. 

herodias,      love-seattires   ot 

the  male,  375. 

ludovlclana,   age  of  mature 

plumage  in,  478;  continsed 
growtn  ot  crest  ana  pltmes  In 
the  male  of,  480. 

- — —  nyctScorax,   cries  of,  363. 

Ardeola.   yourvg  of,  463. 

Ardetta,  changes  of  plum£tge  in, 
454. 

Argenteiiil,  21,  22. 

ArgoB  pheaaant,  37fl,  a»7,  456;  «i(s- 
play  of  plumage  by  the  male, 
384;  ocellated  spots  of  the,  422; 
gratlatlon  of  characters  In  tl>e, 
428. 

Argyll,  Buke  of,  on  the  physi- 
cal weakness  t»f  man,  6fl;  the 
fashfoDing  of  invplementa  pe- 
ctiliar  to  man,  £6;  on  the  con- 
teat  1h  maa  between  right  and 
wrong.  121;  o«  the  primitive 
civilization  o£  tuan,  140;  on  the 
plumage  of  the  male  Argus 
pheasant,  3^2;  on  Uroeticte 
Benjamin!,  43S,  437;  on  the  nests 
of   birds,   447, 

Argynnbi,  coloring  of  tlie  lower 
surface   of.    311. 

Aricorls  epltus,  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wings  of,  274- 

Aristocracy,  increased  l^auty  of 
the,  &»L 

Arn>s,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers 
and  sailors.  31;  direction  of  the 
hair  on  the,  147. 

and   bands,   free  use  of,    In- 

direetiy  correlated  with  dimin- 
ution of  canines,  SI. 

Arreat  of  development,  34,  3S. 
Arrow-beads,   stone,    general    re- 

aenvMance  of,  174. 
Arrows,  use  of.  174. 
Arteries,  variations  in  the  course 

of  the,  25. 
Artery,   effect   of  tying,  upon   the 

latctal  ehannels,  31. 
Arthropoda,   282. 
Arts  practiced  by  aarages,  174. 
Ascension,      colored     Incrustation 

on  the  rocks  of,  2()0. 
Ascldfa.    afTlnlty   of    the    lancel'et 

tOj   IK;     tadpole-Ilke  TarvEe    of. 

Ascidians.  260;  bright  colots  of 
some,  2S7. 

AsinoB,  Asiatic  and  Aflriean  spe- 
cies of.  5-13. 

tarrfarrn'R,  5W. 

Ass,    cotor-vatiallons   of   th*.    542. 

Atelea,  effects  of  biaady  en  a«, 
7;    «b»enc»  Off  the  thumb  In,  49. 

beelzfliu^h,  ears  of,  15. 

man^lnatiis,     color    of     the 

ruff  of.  532;  hair  on  tbe  tuaaxl 
ot,  Wi. 
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Ateuchus,  Btridulation  of,  803. 

,  cicatricosus,  habits  of,  297. 

Athalia,  proportions  of  the  sexes 

In,  250. 
Atropue  pulsatorius,  288. 
Attention,    manifestations    of,    in 

animals,  71. 
Audouin,  V.,  on  a  hymenopterous 
parasite  with  a  sedentary  male, 
217. 
Audubon,  J.  J.,  on  the  pinioned 
Koose,  101;  on  the  speculum  of 
Mergus  cucullatus,  ^1;  on  the 
pugnacity  of  male  birds,  358, 
362;  on  Tetrao  cupido,  363;  on 
Ardea  nycticorax,  363;  on  Stur- 
nella  ludoviciana,  363;  on  the 
vocal  organs  of  Tetrao  cupido, 
367;  on  the  drumming  of  the 
male  Tetrao  umbellus,  371;  on 
sounds  produced  by  the  night- 
jar, 371;  on  Ardea  herodias  and 
Cathartes  jota,  375;  on  Mimus 
polyglottus,  406;  on  display  in 
male  birds,  389;  on  the  spring 
change  of  color  In  some  finches, 
"388;  recognition  of  a  dog  by  a 
turkey,  407;  selection  of  mate 
"by  female  birds,  411;  on  the  tur- 
key, 406,  414;  on  variation 
In  the  male  scarlet  tanager, 
418;  on  the  musk-rat,  537;  on  the 
habits  of  Pyranga  sestlva,  447; 
on  local  differences  in  the  nests 
of  the  same  species  of  birds, 
450;  on  the  habits  of  wood- 
peckers, 452;  on  Bomby  cilia 
carolinensls,  455;  on  young  fe- 
males of  Tyranga  sestlva  ac- 
quiring male  characters,  455; 
on  the  Immature  plumage  of 
thrushes,  459;  on  the  immature 
plumage  of  birds,  459,  et  seq. ; 
on  birds  breeding  In  immature 
j)lumage,  479;  on  the  growth  of' 
the  crest  and  plumes  in  the 
male  Ardea  ludoviciana,  480;  on 
the  change  of  color  In  some 
species  of  Ardea,  490. 
Audubon  and  Bachman,  M.M.,  on 
squirrels  fighting,  496;  on  the 
Canadian  lynx,  516. 
Aughey,    Prof.,    on    rattlesnakes, 

349. 
Austen,  N.  L.,  on  Anolis  cristat- 

ellus,  350. 
Australia,  not  the  birthplace  of 
man,  151;  half-castes  killed  by 
the  natives  of,  166;  lice  of  the 
natives  of,  166;  prevalence  of  fe- 
male infanticide  In,  586. 

,    South,     variation    in    the 

skuUa  of  aborigines  of,  25. 
Australians,    color     of     newborn 
children  of,  552;    relative  height 
of  the  sexes  of,   554;    women  a 
cause  of  war  among  the,  B56. 
AxJs  deer,    sexual    dlflference    in 
tJie  color  of  the,  532. 


Aymaras,  measurements  of  the 
33;  no  gray  hair  among  the! 
554;  hairlessness  of  the  face  in 
the,  555;   long  hair  of  the,  574 

Aaara,  on  the  proportion  of  men 
and  women  among  the  Guar- 
anys-  „^8.'  on  Palamedea  cor- 
nuta,  361;  on  the  beards  of  the 
Guaranys,  556;  on  strife  for 
women  among  the  Guanas,  556: 
on  infanticide,  572.  587;  on  the 
eradication  of  the  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  by  the  Indians 
of  Paraguay,  675;  on  polyandry 
among  the  Guanas,  588;  celi- 
bacy unknown  among  the  sav- 
fses  of  South  America,  58fi;  on 
:t?®  freedom  of  divorce  among 
the  Charruas,   592. 


B 

Babbage,  C,  on  the  greater  nro- 

Ei°/tS,"2^'    '"^^"^"^^«    ^^-^^ 

Bablrusa,  tusks  of  the,  615. 

Baboon,  revenge  In  a,  67;  rage 
excited  In,  by  reading,  69;  man- 
ifestation of  memory  by  a,  72- 
employing  a  mat  for  shelter 
against  the  sun,  80;  protected 
from  punishment  by  Its  com- 
panions, 100, 

— — ,  Cape,  mane  of  the  male, 
^^°',  Hamadryas,  mane  of  the 
male,  617. 

Baboons,  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on,  7;  ears  of,  15;  diver- 
sity of  the  mental  faculties  in. 
26;  hands  of,  48;  habits  of.  49- 
variability  of  the  tail  In,  56; 
manifestation  of  maternal  af- 
fection by,  68;  using  stones  and 
sticks  as  weapons,  79;  co-opera- 
tion of,  97;  silence  of,  on  plun- 
dering expendltlons,  101;  appar- 
ent polygamy  of,  212;  polyga- 
mous and  social  habits  of,   585. 

Bachman,  Dr.,  on  the  fertility  of 
mulattoes,  167. 

Baer,  K,  B.,  von,  on  embryonic 
development,  9. 

Bagehot,  W.,  on  the  social  vir- 
tues among  primitive  men,  113; 
slavery  formerly  beneficial,  114; 
on  the  value  of  obedience,  127; 
on  human  progress,  129;  on  the 
persistence  of  savage  tribes  in 
classical  times,  179. 

Bailly,  E.  M.,  on  the  mode  of 
fighting  of  the  Italian  buffalo. 
504;  on  the  fighting  of  stags, 
506. 

Bain,  A.,  on  the  sense  of  duty, 
95;  aid  springing  from  sympa- 
thy, 100;  on  the  basis  of  sym- 
pathy, 103;  on  love  of  approba- 
tion, &c.,  106;  on  the  idea  of 
beauty,  51^. 
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Baird,  W.,  on  a  difference  In 
color  between  the  males  and  fe- 
males of  some  Entozoa,  257. 

Baker,  Mr.,  observation  on  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
pheasant-chlckB,  242. 

,   Sir  S.,   on  the  fondness  of 

the  Arabs  for  discordant  music, 
375;  on  sexual  difference  in  the 
colors  of  an  antelope,  C31;  on 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  at- 
tacking white  or  gray  horses, 
63&:  on  the  digfigurements  prac- 
ticed by  the  negroes.  53C;  on 
the  prashing  of  the  cheeks  and 
Jemj>li?s  practiced  In  Arab  coun- 
tries, 5fi9:  on  the  coiffure  of  the 
Nor»h  Africans,  569:  on  the  per- 
foration of  the  lower  lip  by 
the  women  of  Latooka,  570;  on 
the  distinctive  characters  of 
th**  coiffure  of  central  African 
tribes,  571;  on  the  coiffure  of 
Arab   women,    578. 

"Balz"  of  the  Black-cock,  359.  400. 

Bantam,  Sebright,  207,  233. 

Bantenj?.  horns  of,  501;  sexual 
differences  in  the  colors  of  the, 
5.11. 

Banyal,  color  of  the,  B7a. 

Barbarism,  primitive,  of  civilized 
nations,  140. 

Barbs,  iilaraentous,  of  the  feath- 
ers, in  certain  birds,  3S0,  424. 

Barrago,  F.,  on  the  Simian  re- 
semblances of  man,  2. 

Barr,  Mr.,  on  sexual  preference 
in  dogs,  520. 

Earrington,  Dalnes,  on  the  lan- 
guage of  hirJs,  S4:  on  the  cluck- 
ing of  the  hen,  363;  on  the  ob- 
ject of  the  song  of  birds,  35'i; 
on  the  singing  of  female  birds, 
865;  on  birds  acquiring  the 
songs  of  other  birds,  385;  on  the 
mtidcles  of  the  larynx  in  song 
birds,  366;  on  the  want  of  the 
power  of  song  by  iemale  birds, 
444. 

Barrow,  on  the  wldow-hlrd.  387. 

Bartels,  Dr.,  supernuraerary 
mamniiB  in  men,  36, 

Bartlelt,  A.  D.,  period  of  hatch- 
ing of  birds'  eggs,  161;  on  the 
tragopan,  215;  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spurs  in  Crossop- 
tilon  aurltum,  230;  on  the  fight- 
ing of  the  males  of  Plcctrcpter- 
ua  gambensis,  380;  on  the  knot, 
fSSfi;  on  display  in  male  hirdB, 
889;  on  the  display  of  plumage 
by  the  male  Polyplectron,  391; 
on  Croaaoptllon  aurltum  and 
Phaslanus  Wallichll,  3S5;  on  the 
habits  of  Lophopliorus,  414;  on 
the  color  of  the  mouth  in  Bucer- 
09  bfcornl3,  420;  on  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  cassowary.  472:  on 
the  Cape  buffalo,  504;  on  the 
use   of  the   horns   of  antelopes. 


505;  on  the  fighting  of  male 
wart-lioga,  E16;  on  Ammotragus 
iragelaphua,  52ij;  on  the  colors  of 
CercopKhecus  cephus,  532;  on 
the  colors  of  the  faces  of 
monkeys,  546;  on  the  naked  sur- 
faces of  monkeys,  5Sd. 

Bartrara,  on  the  courtship  of  the 
male    alligator,    347. 

Bataque  language,  highly  artlfl- 
clal,  88. 

Bate,  C  S.,  on  the  superior  activ- ' 
Ity  of  male  Crustacea,  217;  on  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  in 
crabs,  252;  on  the  cheloe  of 
Crustacea,  263;  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  sexes  in  Crustacea, 
265;  on  the  colors  of  cmstacea, 
267. 

Eateman,  Dr.,  tendency  to  imlta^ 
tion  in  certain  diseased  states, 
71;    on  Aphasia,  86. 

Bates,  H.  W.,  on  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  head  of  Amazonian 
Indiana.  27;  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  among  Amazonian 
butterflies.  24fi;  on  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wings  of  butterflies, 
274;  on  the  field-cricket,  280;  on 
Pyrodes  pulcherrimun,  291;  on 
the  horns  of  Lamelllcorn  bee- 
tles, 293,  294;  on  the  colors  of 
EpicalltP.  &c.,  306;  on  the  color- 
ation of  tropical  butterflies,  30S; 
on  the  variability  of  Paplllo  Se- 
sostris  .and  Chlldrense,  316;  on 
niale  and  female  butterflies  In- 
habiting different  stations,  317; 
on  mimicry,  319;  on  the  cater- 
pillar of  a  Sphinx.  321;  on  the 
vocal  organs  of  the  umbrella- 
bird.  36S;  on  the  toucan?,  487;  on 
Brachyurus  calvus,  546. 

Botokas.  knocking  out  two  upper 
incl.sor^,  fib'9. 

Batrachia.  345;  eagerness  of  male. 
216. 

Bats,  ficent-glands,  524;  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  color  of.  529;  fur 
of  male  fruglvorous,  529. 

Battle,  law  of,  142;  among  bee- 
tles, 296;  among  birds.  3S6; 
among  mammals,  496  et  seq.;  in 
man.  558. 

Beak,  sexual  difference  in  the 
forms  of  the,  355;  in  the  color  of 
the,  377. 

Beaks,  of  birds,  bright  colors  of. 
4S7. 

Beard,  development  of,  in  man, 
552:  analogy  of  the,  in  man  and 
the  quadrumana,  653;  variation 
of  the  development  of  the,  in 
different  races  of  men,  554;  es- 
timation of,  among  bearded  na- 
tions. 575;  probable  origin  of  the, 
597. 

,   in  monkeys,  146;    at  t&.mcu- 
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Beautiful,  tsuste  for  Ihe,  In  birds. 
406;    tn  the  (tuadniHiuim,  536. 

Beauty,  aense  of.  In  anltn^is.  8S; 
apprie elation  of.  by  Wras.  4(\ii: 
irrftueDce  of,  5(1S,  «70;  variability 
of  t&e  8  tana  art  pf.  «91. 

Beavan,  Lieut.,  on  tfte  develop- 
jnent  of  the  hams  in  Cirrus 
"Elflt    229. 

Beavp'r,  Inattnet  ana  tntemrwacc 
ol  the,  tSB,  66:  stripe  of  tlw,  526; 
castoreiim  of  tiift,  S24. 

Beavers,  battles  of  m&l^,  im. 

■JBechsteln,  on  female  birds  choos- 
ing-  the  best  alngrcrs  among-  the 
males.  364;  on  rivaltT,-  in  song-- 
birds,  384;  on  tlic  slrLfrinE-  vt  fe- 
male blrd^,  365:  oit  bfrds  acauir-- 
Ing  the  song?  of  ottipr  Mrde.  &fi6; 
qnpairmg  the  canary  and  Biskin. 
410'  oo  fL  subvarlety  oT  the  m^nK 
pigeon,  "Rli  on  simn-ed  ftenft,  443. 

^eddoe  Dr.i  on  causes  of  differ- 
ence m  stature,  30. 

3ee-fi£it6r,   SB6. 

,P«eE.  £^:  pollBn^baakelE  an<1  stings 

■  of,  fiO;  destruction  of  ilrO£i£«  and 
^ItieenBtay,  102;  female,  seiionflary 
aexwal  chaTacterp  of,  204:  pro- 
pertioT)  of  aeiea,  250:  difference 
of  tbe  eexefl  In  color  and  sexual 
selecLlon,  asS. 

;B«6t)e,  lumiJioua  larva  Of  a,  i76. 

Be«;tige^,  ai:  ■slee  of  the  cerebral 
«ang]l9.  in.  52;  dilatation  of  the 
fore  tare  I  In  Hjate,  213;  hi  tad,  291; 
etriaulation  of.  2SS, 

B«lgiii«u  aittcieat  inhabitants  of, 
177. 

£ell,  Sir  C.  on  cioetlflnal  muade!? 
in  m&n.  i:    "wnarJing  umscleB, 
89;    on  the  h&na,  49, 

,  T.,  on  the  Tiumerical  pro- 
portion of  th«  sexes  in  ntolea, 
242;  on  the  newts,  £-14;  on  the 
croialcing  of  the  Irog,  2^;  on  the 
difrerence  In  the  coloriitioa  of 
the  sex.e5  In  Zooioca  vi\*lp&ra, 
353;    an  mole£  figtitin^,  4Sti. 

■Eell-bird,  sexual  diECerenoe  in  the 
color  of  the,  3S4. 

Etrfl-blmjfi,   colore  of,  4SS. 

JBelt,  Mr.,  on  the  nak^djuM  of 
tropical  mankind,  56;  i&Q  a 
spider-monkey  arjd  eagle,  9S; 
haWts  of  sats,  J43;  Lampyrldte 
dtstasteful  to  maromalfl,  ^5; 
mfrnJury  of  Leptaiides,  321;  col- 
ors of  Ntearaguan  fro^,  345: 
fliaplay  of  humming- bird e,  437; 
ftn  the  t«ucane,  48T;  protective 
oalorlnfT  of  pknnk,  BSS. 
B«n«v<flenoe,  matiffested  by  birds, 
40«. 

Bennett  A.  W.,  atta.chment  of 
mated  birds,  405;  on  the  habits 
of  Drontoeus  Irroratus,  478. 

,  Dr.,   on  birds  of  paradise, 
S90. 


Berbers,  fertility  of  croeseg  .with 

oiher  -races,  167. 
«emlcla  antarctica.  ctdors  of,  488. 
Bei-rticie   ganger  pairing   with    a 

■CatiLiaa  Eoosc,  m. 

Bert,  M.,  crusta^eapB  ftistlngulsh 
Colors,  SBT. 

■Bertilloti,  M.,  arreeted  develop- 
ment Tttid  pol7iTlaet,\'13sin,  '.i5. 

Bettoni,  E.,  on  local  dHTerences  in 
the  nests  of  Itflllran  btrds,  450, 

fitevle.  M.,  flee  Boinbet, 

Stioieas,    color   of  the    beard    In, 

BhrtTsp,    iMsetform     tail-feathers 

Biancotil,  Prof.,  on  structures  as 
eisplained  thj"OUgh  niechauical 
principles,  2a. 

Blhio.  sexual  differetJCes  in  the 
genug,  277. 

Bichat,  on  be&uty,  B79. 

Blckeg.  proportion  of  sexes  in 
marn,  387. 

Bile,  colored,  to  many,  aninaals, 
ESS, 

Hi  man  a,  HE. 

Birds,  imitations  of  the  songa  of 
other  blrdri  by,  71:  dreaming,  72; 
killed  by  telcg^raph  -wtres.  "8; 
laDg.uat;e  of,  SS;  sense  of  beauty 
tn,  89;  pleasure  of,  In  Incubation, 
101;  male,  Incubation  by,  19S;  atid 
reptiles,  atliance  of,  ICO;  seXBal 
(Tiifferences  In  the  "beak  of  Eoine, 
SOI;  migratory,  a.Tival  pf  the 
male  before  the  female,  20^:  ajj- 
parent  relation  between  polyg- 
amy  and  marked  sexual  differ- 
ences in,  215;  manogamfras,  be- 
coming polyiftimous  under  do- 
unefltlciatiec.  £15;  eaeernosa  of 
ToaJe  in  pursuit  of  the  female, 
21fi;  "wild,  numerical  prnfortlon 
of  the  sexes  in,  &12;  secondary 
sexual  cliaractere  of,  35S;  differ- 
-ence  of  size  in  thD  saxes  of,  35S; 
fights  of  male,  witnessed  by  fe- 
males, 3B3;  display  oT  male,  to 
taptivat*  the  females*,  363;  dose 
Attentloa  of,  to  the  songs  of  oth- 
er?, 3giJ;  aequlrinir  ihe  aojtg  ot 
their  foater-iiarenls,  366;  brfl- 
Jtant.  rarely  eoofl  aonflfsters,  3BB; 
lova-ajntioe  and  dancefi  of,  379; 
coloration  -of,  3SD  et  seQ.' 
doumn^  of,  W  et  seq.;  un- 
paired, 41)1:  rnalft,  alnglng  out  /jf 
season,  404;  muli^al  affection  ofi 
405:  fn  conflaeunent,  distlnculfih 
persona,  406;  hytorlfl,  prnduclion 
at,  403;  Albino.  4J3;  Enropfian, 
number  of  srt'Clea  of.  4JS;  vrtrta- 
biUty  at,  416;  se^K^raphloal  flls- 
tributton  of  coloring,  Alt-,  grada.- 
tion  of  aecjoudarj'  sexual  chaj*- 
aclerp  in,  41.4;  ofcariireiy  colored, 
V'Utlding  concealed  nastE?,  448; 
yonn^  female  acQUtrinfi:  male 
dmratter*,  455;  bafeeding  in  ica* 
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mature  plumage,  47S;  mouRIng 
of.  47St  aquaWo  frequency  of 
whit>i  plumagt  in,  48o;  vwjaJ 
courtship  of.  502;  Baited  sfcln  of 
the  head  afttf  n«Gk  ih,  ii93. 

Birgus  latro,  habits  of,  267. 

BtrkbBck,  Mr.,  on  the  finding  of 
new  mates  fty  goi&e.n  eafrles,  -WS. 

Birthplace  of  man,  157. 

Births,  numerical  proportions  of 
tho  s*»ea  In,  In  animals  and 
man,  210.  211;  male  and  female, 
numerical  proportion  of.  In 
England.  Z3T. 

Bischoff,  Prof.,  on  the  agreement 
between  the  brains  of  man  and 
of  the  orang,  6;  tlgure  of  the 
embryo  of  the  dogr,  10;  on  the 
convolutiona  of  the  brain  In  the 
human  foetus,  11;  on  the  dltter- 
ence  between  the  sJrulla  of  man 
and  the  quadrumana,  145:  re- 
semblance between  the  ape'a 
and  man's.  IM. 

Bishop,  J.,  on  the  vocal  organs  of 
frogs,  31G;  on  tile  vocal  organs 
of  corvine  biTds,  36C;  on  the 
trachea  of  the  Merganser,  369. 

Bison,  American,  co-operation  of, 
98;    mane  f.f  the  male,  E17. 

Bitterns,  dwarf,  coloration  of  the 
wxes  of,  454. 

Blzlura  loBata,  musky  odor  of  the 
male,  355;  large  size  of  male, 
358. 

Blackbird,  sexual  dlfferencea  la 
ttie.  2li:  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  the..  243;  acquisition  of  a  sotrg 
bl',  SBC;  color  of  the  beak  fm  the 
sexts  of  the,  til.  487;  pairing 
■With  a  thrush,  4t)&:  colorB  and 
nidlficallon  of  the,  *49;  youns^  of 
the.  487;  sexual  difference  In  col- 
■■jration  of  tl(.\  -187. 

Black-buok.  Indian,  sextial  dlWer- 
ence  in  t£ke  color  of  the,  531, 

Blaokcap.  arrivaJ  of  the  male,  be- 
fore the  female,  208;  youagr  of 
the,  4*2. 

Black-cock,  polygtamous,  21".;  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the,  243; 
puefnaeily  and  lovt>da»Ge  of  the. 
353;  call  of  the.  370;  moulting  of 
the,  386;  duration  of  the  cotirt- 
shlp  of  the.  400;  and  pheasant, 
hybrids  of,  409;  sexual  difference 
in  coloration  of  the,  191:  crimson 
eye-cere  «f  the,  «7. 

Bhtcktock,  Dr.,  oh  music.  587. 

BtaolC'grouBe.  c))«raeters  of 
youn«,  460,  «e. 

Blackwa!!.  J.,  on  t*pe  ppeakinp  of 
the  mewiJfe  <7;  on  the  deflertlon 
of  their  youngr  by  swaWJWti.  101; 
an  th**  superior  ftctlvity  of  mate 
spldeTS,  217;  On  the  pTOportlon 
of  the  9e7te«  In  aptders,  251;  on 
1  sexual  variation  of  color  In 
ilflers,  2SI;  on  male  spiders, 
fSBS. 


Bladtfer-nose  Seal,  hood  of  the,. 
823. 

Bialn«,  on  tti-e  affections  of  dogs, 
BIO. 

Blair.  Dr.,  on  the  relative  UaJallity 
of  Europeans  to  yellow  fever, 
189. 

Blkke.  C.  C.  on  the  i&w  from  La 
Jfaulette.  39. 

Bl&klston.  Capt.,  on  the  American 
sniue,  373;  on  tha  dances  of 
Tenao  phasIaneHus,  376. 

Blasius.  Dr.,  on  the  species  of 
European  birdis,   41C. 

BledlUM  taurui),  hornlike  prooeases 
of  male.  206. 

Bletiding,  tLndency  to  profuse,  232. 

Blenlilron,  ITr.,  on  sexual  prefer- 
ence in   horses,  520. 

Blenntes,  crest  developed  on  the 
head  of  males,  during;  the  ln*eed- 
ing:  season.  SSI. 

Bletiaisa  mulUpunctata,  stridulo* 
tion  of,  3C0. 

Bloch,  on  liie  proportions  of  the 
sexes  in  fishes,  244. 

Elr-od.  arterial,  red  color  of,  258. 

• — - —  pheasant,  numtier  of  spurs 
in.  3eo. 

Bluebreast,  r«d-throated,  sexual 
differenoes   of    the,   46ff. 

Bhimonbach.  on  Man,  27;  on  the 
large  size  of  the  nasal  cavities 
in  American  aborigines,  33;  on 
the  posdtlos  «f  man.  l-K>:  on  th« 
number  of  species  of  man,  170. 

Blyth,  E.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
hand  in  the  species  of  Hylo- 
batcs,  49;  observations  on  Indian 
crows,  t<1*;  on  the  development  of 
the  horns  in  the  Koodoo  and 
Bland  anteJopes.  229;  on  the  pug- 
nacity of  the  males  of  CJallinuia 
crtstaCa,  3oi ;  on  the  presence  of 
spurs  in  ilie  female  Kuplocaraus 
eryihrophthalraus,  360:  on  the 
pugnacity  of  tfre  SAiadat^t,  362: 
on  tlie  spoonbill,  370;  on  the 
moulting  of  Anthus,  S86:  on  the 
motiltlriff  of  busFtards,  plovers, 
and  GalUis  banl<.iva.  3S7;  on  t4ie 
Indian  honey- buntarrt.  41S;  ©«■ 
sfKiial  differences  In  the  color  of 
the  eyes  of  hornbllls,  420;  on 
OrloltM  m«tenooephalus.  464;  ott 
Paljeornlsi  Javantfus,  4Si;  otj  tfce 
genua  Ardetta.  465;  on  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  455;  on  younif  fe- 
male birds  acqrulrhig  male  char- 
acters, 45§;  on  the  immature 
isl^nmage  of  birds,  t5»;  on  repre- 
sentative specie*  of  birds,  4<S2; 
on  the  young  of  Turnix,  470';  em 
anomalous  young  of  I.*Ti:n» 
rufus  anrl  Colymbue  giaiefalls, 
477;  on  the  seTtes  and  yowns  of 
the  sparrows,  477;  on  dimoi"- 
phisni  in  sc«ne  herons,  479;  on 
tii-e  ascrrtalnment  of  lh.(-  sex  of 
nestling    bullfinches   Xys    XN^'Si!*.'^, 
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out  breast-feathers,  478;  on  ori- 
oles breeding  In  immature  plum- 
age, 479;  on  the  sexes  and  young 
of  Buphus  and  Anastomus,  481; 
on  the  young  of  the  blackcap 
and  blackbird,  482;  on  the  young 
of  the  stonechat,  487;  on  the 
-white  plumage  of  Anastomus, 
488;  on  the  horns  of  Bovine  ani- 
mals, 501;  on  the  horns  of  An- 
tilope  bezoartlca,  503;  on  the 
mode  of  fighting  of  Ovis  cyclo- 
ceros,  504;  on  the  voifce  of  the 
<iibbons,  522;  on  the  crest  of  the 
male  wild  goat,  526;  on  the  colors 
of  Portax  picta,  530;  on  the  col- 
ors of  Antilope  bezoartica,  531; 
on  the  color  of  the  Axis  deer, 
532;  on  sexual  difference  of  color 
in  Hylobates  hoolock,  532;  on  the 
Tiog-deer,  541;  on  the  beard  and 
whiskers  in  a  monkey  becoming 
white  with  age,  554. 

Boar,  wild,  polygamous  In  India, 
213;  use  of  the  tusks  by  the,  509; 
fighting  of,  514. 

Eoardman,  Mr.,  Albino  birds  in  U. 
S.,  413. 

Boitard  and  Corbie,  MM,,  on  the 
transmission  of  sexual  peculiar- 
ities In  pigeons,  225;  on  the  an- 
tipathy shown  by  some  female 
pigeons  to  certain  males,   412. 

Bold,  Mr.,  on  the  singing  of  a 
sterile  hybrid  canary,  365. 

Bombet,  on  the  variability  of  the 
standard  of  beauty  in  Europe, 
591. 

Bombus,  difference  of  the  sexes 
in,  290. 

Bombycidse,  coloration  of,  310; 
pairing  of  the,  314;  colors  of,  315. 

Bombycllla  carolinensis,  red  ap- 
pendages of,  455. 

Bombyx  cynthia,  276;  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in,  245,  249;  pairlner 
of,  S14. 

morl,   difference   of   size   of 

the  male  and  female  cocoons  of, 
275;     pairing  of,   314. 

Pernyi,  proportion  of  sexes 


of,  249. 

Yama-mai,  276;   M.   Person- 


nat  on,  246;  proportion  of  sexes 
of,  249. 

Benaparte,  C.  L.,  on  the  call- 
notes  of  the  wild  turkey,   370. 

Bond,  P.,  on  the  finding  of  new 
mates  by  crows,  402. 

Bone,  Implements  of,  skill  dis- 
played in  making,  48. 

Boner,  C,  on  the  transfer  of  male 
characters  to  an  old  female 
chamois,  600;  on  the  habits  of 
stags,  511;  on  the  pairing  of  red 
deer,  618. 

Bones,  increase  of,  in  length  and 
thickness,  when  carrying  a 
greater  weight,  31. 

iBonizzi,  P.,  difference  of  color  In 
sexes  of  pigeona,  225. 


Bonnet  monkey,  146. 

Bonwick,  J.,  extinction  of  Tasma- 
nians,  179,  180. 

Boomerang,  141. 

Boreus  hyemalis,  scarcity  of  the 
male,   251. 

Bory  St.  Vincent,  on  the  number 
of  species  of  man,  170;  on  the 
colors  of  Labrus  pavo,   339. 

Bos  etruscus,  501. 

gaurus,  horns  of,  501. 

moschatus,    525. 

primigenius,  497. 

sondaicus,     horns     of,     501; 

colors  of,  531. 

Botocudos,  140;  mode  of  life  of, 
192;  disfigurement  of  the  ears 
and  lower  lip  of  the,  570. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  J.  C,  de,  on 
the  antiquity  of  man,  2. 

Bourbon,  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  one  species  of  Papllio  from, 
246. 

Bourien,  on  the  marriage-customs 
of  the  savages  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  593. 

Bovldse,  dewlaps  of,  527. 

Bower-birds,  401;  habits  of  the. 
377;  ornamented  playing-places 
of,   89,   408. 

Bows,  use  of,  174. 

Brachycephalic  structure,  pos- 
sible explanation  of,  54. 

Brachyura,  265. 

Brachyurus  calvus,  scarlet  face 
of,  646. 

Bradley,  Mr.,  abductor  ossis  met- 
atarsi quintl  in  man,  41. 

Brain,  of  man,  agreement  of  the, 
with  that  of  lower  animals,  6; 
convolutions  of,  in  the  human 
foetus,  11;  influence  of  develop- 
ment of  mental  faculties  upon 
the  size  of  the,  52;  infl.uence  of 
the  development  of,  on  the  spi- 
nal column  and  skull,  53;  larger 
In  some  existing  mammals  than 
in  their  tertiary  prototypes,  78; 
relation  of  the  development  of 
the,  to  the  progress  of  language, 
85;  disease  of  the,  affecting 
speech,  86;  difference  in  the  con- 
volutions of,  in  different  races 
of  men,  163;  supplement  on,  by 
Prof.  Huxley,  194;  development 
of  the  gyri  and  sulci,  200. 

Brakenridge,  Dr.,  on  the  influence 
of  climate,  31. 

Brandt,  A„  on  hairy  men,  19. 

Braubach,  Prof.,  on  the  quasi-re- 
ligious feeling  of  a  dog  towards 
his  master,  93;  on  the  self-res- 
traint of  dogs,  100. 

Brauer,  F.,  on  dimorphism  in 
Neurothemis,  288. 

Brazil,  skulls  found  in  caves  of, 
166;  population  of,  169;  compres- 
sion of  the  nose  by  the  natives 
of,  677. 

Break  between  man  and  the  apes, 
152. 
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Bream,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the.  245; 

Breeding,   ape   of.    In   birds,   478. 

season,    sexual    characters 

making  their  appearance  in  the, 
in  birds,  3S5, 

Brehm,  on  the  effects  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  on  monkeys,  7;  on 
the  recognition  of  women  by 
male  Cynocephali,  S;  on  the  di- 
versity of  the  menial  faculties 
of  monlteya,  28;  on  the  habits  of 
tiaboons,  49;  on  revenge  talten 
by  monkeys,  67;  on  manifesta- 
tions of  maternal  aiTeotlon  hy 
monkeys  and  l>aboons,  flS;  on  the 
instinctive  dread  of  monlceys  for 
serpents,  69;  on  the  use  of  stones 
as  missiles  by  baboons,  73:  on  a 
baboon  using  a  mat  for  sheller 
from  the  sun,  SO;  on  the  signal- 
erlea  of  monkeys,  85;  on  sentin- 
els posted  by  monkeys,  98;  on  co- 
operation of  animals.  93;  on  an 
eagle  attacking:  a  young  Cercop- 
Ithecus;  98;  on  baboons  in  con- 
finement protecting-  one  of  their 
number  from  punishment,  100; 
on  the  habits  of  baboons  when 
plundering/lOl;  on  polygamy  in 
Cynocephalus  and  Cebus,  213;  on 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
seKes  In  birds.  242;  on  the  love* 
dance  of  the  black-cock,  259;  on 
Paiamedea  cornuta,  360;  on  the 
habits  of  the  Black-g^rouae,  ^2; 
on  souncts  produced  by  birds  of 
paradise,  311;  on  assemblages  of 
g^rovise,  400;  on  the  finding-  of 
new  mates  by  birds,  4fl3;  on  the 
fl&hting;  of  wild  boars,  514;  on 
the  habits  of  Cynocephalus 
hamaclryas,  685, 

Brent,  Mr.,  on  the  courtship  of 
fowls.  411. 

Breslau,  numerical  proportion  of 
male  and  female  births  In.  237. 

Brldgman,  Laura,  S5. 

Brimstone  butterfly,  319;  sexual 
differonce  of  color  fn  the,  319. 

British,  ancient,  tattooing  prac- 
ticed  by.   G6D. 

Broctt,  Prof.,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condyioid  foramen  in 
tlie  human  humerus,  21;  anthro- 
pomorphous apes  more  bltiedal 
than  quadrupedal.  El;  on  the 
capacity  of  Parisian  skulls  at 
different  periods,  B3;  comparison 
of  modern  and  medlEeval  skulls, 
53;  on  tails  of  quadrupeds,  56; 
on  the  Influence  of  natural  se- 
lection, E8;  on  hybridity  in  man, 
16t>;  on  human  remains  from  Les 
Eyziea,  1?7;  on  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  Europeans 
and  Hindoos.  187. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.,  on  the  ori^n  of 
the  moral  sense  in  man,  95. 

Bronn.  H,  G.,  on  the  copulation  of 
Insects  of  distinct  species,  272. 


Bronze  period,  men  of,  In  Europe, 
125. 

Brown.  R..  sentinels  of  seals  gen- 
erally females,  97;  on  the  battles 
of  seals,  496;  on  the  narvhal, 
49S;  on  the  occasional  absence 
of  the  tusks  in  the  female  wal- 
rus, 4Si>;  on  the  bladder-nose 
seal,  524;  on  the  colors  of  the 
sexes  In  Phoca  Grcenlandica, 
530;  on  the  appreciation  of  music 
by  seals,  563;  on  plants  used  as 
love-philters,  by  North  Ameri- 
can women,  572, 

,  Dr.  C  rich  ton,  Injury  to  In- 
fants during'  parturition,  238. 

Brown- Sequard,  Dr.,  on  the  inher- 
itance of  the  effects  of  opera- 
lions  by  guinea-pigs,  57,  597. 

Bruce,  on  the  use  of  the  ele- 
phant's  tusks,  503. 

Brulerie,  P-.  de  la,  on  the  habits  of 
AteuchuiH  clcatricoaus,  297;  on 
the  strklulation  of  Ateuchus. 
303. 

Brunnlch,  on  the  pled  ravens  of 
the  Feroe  islands,  418. 

Bryant.  Dr.,  preference  of  lame 
pigeon  for  wild  mate,  413. 

,   Capt.,    on  the  courtship  of 

Callorhinua  urslnua,  518. 

Bubas  bison,  thoracic  projection 
of,  295. 

Bucephalus  eapensls,  difference  of 
the  sexes  of,  in  color.  347. 

Buceros,  nidiflcatlon  and  incuba- 
tion of,  44S. 

hlcoiniS,    sexual    differences 

in  the  colorlnR  of  the  casque, 
beak,  and  mouth  in,  420. 

corruKatus,  sexual  differ- 
ences In  the  beak  of,  377. 

Buchner,  L,,  on  the  origin  o* 
man,  2;  on  the  use  of  the  human 
foot  as  a  prehensile  organ,  50; 
on  the  mode  of  progiession  of 
the  apes.  50;  on  want  of  self- 
conBciousness,  &c..  In  aavages.^ 
81. 

Bueholz,  Dr.,  quarrels  of  cham  • 
oeleons,  353. 

Buckland,  F,,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  rats, 
242:  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  trout,  244;  on 
Chlmtpra   monstrosa,    386. 

■ ,   W.,   on   the  complexity  of 

crinoids,  89. 

Buckler,  W.,  proportion  of  sexes 
of  T.epidoiJtcra  reared  by,  249. 

Buckinghamshire,  numerical  pro- 
portion of  male  and  female 
births  in,  237. 

Bucorax  abysslnicus,  inflation  of 
the  neck-wattle  of  the  male  dur- 
ing courtship.  377. 

Budytes   Rail,  208. 

Buffalo,   Cape,  504. 

.  Indian,  horns  of  the,  501. 

• ,  Italian,  mode  of  fighting  of 

the,  504. 
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Boffon,  on  the  mtmber  of  flpecies 

of  man,  170. 

Bufo  Blktmineiuis,  M6. 

Bues,   278L 

Btilat,  R.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  tn  aaimon,  244;  on  the 
pugrnacity  of  the  male  salmon, 
829. 

Bulhtil.  puKTiFiclt>'  of  the  maJe, 
357;  display  of  under  tajl-coverts 
by  the  male,  3\i&. 

Bull,  mode  of  Ilffblln^  of  the,  KM; 
curled  frontal  tuLij*  of  Itae,  &iSS. 

Bullfjr,  Dr.,  on  the  Huia,  26-1;  the 

■    attflohaaent  of  birds,  i^, 

BuUfljich,  Bcxaal  dlrterenoes  in 
the,  214:  jilping,  36^:  female,  stng- 
In*  of  the.  'MB;  court F;hJp  o!  the, 
395;  widowed,  thtdinf;  a  new 
mate,  403;  atta  liking  a  reed- 
bunting,  407;  nestling,  f^ex  ascer- 
tained by  pulling  out  breast' 
feathers,  47S. 

BulUlDches  di^^tlnfrulshhiir  per- 
sons., 4(1(5;    i-tvfiiry  of  ftniale.  414. 

Bvlts.  two  youaj?:,  a.ttacitiim-  an 
old  we.  %'.  wild,  bflU!*^  ijf,  497. 

BttU- trout.  nuiUi!.  colorliiK  ot.  dur- 
ing  the   bi-eedinff   feason,   S^, 

Stinting,  reef!,  head  festhprs  of 
tht-  male,  396;  attacked  hr  a  bnll- 
finch,   407. 

Buntings,  characters  or  young'. 
459. 

Buphus  ooromandus,  sex«8  and 
youHK  of,  481;  changre  of  color  in, 
489,  490. 

Burchell,  Dr.,  on  the  eebra.  546; 
on  the  extravagance  of  a  bueh- 
woman  In  a^rirninK-  herself,  B72; 
oeilbficy  unkno'wn  Among:  the 
savagea  of  Bnuth  .Afrfna,  688;  on 
the  marriUKP-cuetoms  of  the 
BiiFh\votni*n,  sftS, 

Burkf.  on  the  numtier  of  species 
of  man,  17ft. 

Burmese,  color  of  the  beard  In, 
w4. 

Burl  on,  Capt.,  on  neg-ro  ideas  oi 
female  beauty,  S7j;  on  a  untver- 
Rftl  Sfleal  of  beauty,  FTS. 

Bushmen,  61, 

Bush  wo  man,  extra  vagiint  oma- 
m'.'ntatJotj  of  a,  572. 

Biiph worsen,  ha,lr  of,  163;  nutr- 
rJagP-customs  of,  593. 

BuHtRTd,  t^roali- pouch  of  the 
male,  3C8;  hummlnK  noise  JP*^- 
dueert  by  a  male,  373;  Tndutii, 
ear-tufts  of,  579. 

Bustards,  occurrence  of  sexual 
differences  and  of  polygmay 
among  the,  215:  lov^ -gestures  of 
the  male,  57(5;  douljle  moult  to, 
oOOf  986. 

"Butler,  A.  G.,  tro  B(*3rual  dMfpr- 
ences  In  the  wirips  of  ArteorSs 
epUus,  277;  courtship  of  birtter- 
ffles,  804;  on  the  coloring  of  the 
•exes  in  specfea  of  Theqla,  30"; 


OD  the     reaenilHaitce   of  Ipbias 

glauclppe  to  a  leaf,  3fJ(fl;  on  the 
rejection  of  certain  mothB  ana 
caterpillars  by  lizards  and  frofts, 

Butterfiy,  noise  produoed  by  a, 
U4;  ISmperor,  304,  SOd;  meadow 
broTfii.  Inatabillty  of  the  oee!- 
lated  spot!?  Of,  4£2. 

Butterflies,  proportion  of  the 
stxee  in,  246;  forelegs  atrophied 
in  aome  male,  374;  sexual  dif- 
ference in  the  neuration  of  the 
■WingH  of.  274 r  pugnacity  of  male, 
S04:  pna  tec  live  resennbliinces  of 
the  lower  surface  of,  £08;  diitiilay 
of  the  wings  by,  311:  white. 
iSJlR^htltDr  upon  bltJi  of  pBper, 
314:  attracted  by  a  dead  speci- 
men of  the  same  speetpe,  314; 
courtship  of,  314;  mal^  and  fe* 
male,  inhabiting  dlfferetit  sta* 
tJone,  317, 

Buxton,  C  obsenratlnns  on  ma- 
caws, 99;  on  an  instanoe  of  be- 
nevolence in  a  parrot,  4flO. 

EuBzard.  Indian  honey-,  ^rariatJon 
in  thj»  crest  of,  41:8. 


C 

Cabbae^e  bultsitli£B,  308. 
Carhalot,  larpe  head  qf  the  tnale, 

m. 

Cademces,  pmsfcal,  pereentlon  of, 

by  animals,  £61 
CsEeum.   aO:     large.    In   the  early 

progenitors  of  mae,  156. 
Cairlna  moscbata,     ptii'ajwity  of 

the  male,  S5«, 
CftHfomian  IndiaofL  djecrease  of. 

254, 
Calllanassa,  chelae  of,  figured,  2(3. 
Cj    ■  .   colors  of  sexes,  315- 

Ca:i:   i;.  r.iMs  jyra,    dbatACteru  of 

the  male,  33k, 
Callcrhtnui  nrsfnus,  rielatlve  slza 

of  the  aeXBs  of,  ftU;  £0.urtdU9  of, 

51S. 
Calotes  maria,  35S. 
^--      nlgrllabrJs,    sexual    djf£ej> 

ence  Ic  the  color  of,  553. 
Cambride:*,    o.  PloUwd.  on    the 

sexes  Off  fipidera,  2S1:  pa  the  slje 

of  male  NefiihiJa,  27D. 
Camel,  eanjjie  teeth  of  meJe,  198, 

MS, 
Cajxipbei)    j„  OB  the  lodian  ale- 

phnat,  ai;  on  the  proportlpn  of 

male   and  female  births  in    the 

harems  of  SJam,  'S3. 
Campjlopterus  hcictleticnrjjs,  243. 
Canaries  dJattniniiahliig    pei:Eoos, 

Canary,  polyprntny  of  il\s.  315: 
chfljijfe  of  plumage  in.  sftar 
moultlus,  2^3:  femafe,  selecting 
the  besit  gjnfftiw?  male.  354:  atej>» 
lie  hybdd,  singing  of  a.  m\  te- 
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malej  siDgine  ot  the,  365:  select- 
ingr  a  greenfttich,  410:  and  alsJtln, 
pairing  o4  410. 

Canestrini,  G.,  on  rudlfiaetUary 
characters  and  the  oriflQ  «if 
mail,  2;  on  rudlraantary  cbarac- 
ters.  U;  on  the  movement  of  ths 
enr  in  man,  14;  on  the  v-ariabil- 
ity  of  the  vermiform  ai)p&nUa«e 
in  man.  20;  on  the  abnormal  di- 
vision of  the  noAlar  bon«  kt  man, 
37;  OD  abnormal  eorullUons  ol  the 
human  uterus,  38;  on  the  per- 
alstc-nce  of  the  frontal  suture  In 
man,  "SS:  on  tJbe  proportion  of  the 
sexee  In  sUk-roothd,  2-ffi.  247; 
secondary  sexual  xdiaracter*  <if 
spiders,  2ti9. 

Cancer  poguruB,  263. 

CaoQeltJ,  Dr..  on  tbe  boriw  o£  the 
AntUocapra.  229. 

Canine  teeth  in  man,  89:  dlmino- 
tlon  of,  In  man,  51;  4iBalnution 
of,  in  borses,  Ii2;  dlsam^carance 
of.  In  male  rucnknaRts,  BZ;  l«rge, 
in  tbe  earJy  pnogenitors  <of  auai. 
156. 

Caniaea,  and  home,  inverse 'devel- 
opment of,  £09. 

Canoes,  use  of,  47,  175. 

Cantbaris,  difEerance  «i  'OOlor  in 
thp  sexeH  of  a  apecles  ef,  2S1. 

Cantharus  llneatus.  387, 

CapQ^rcafUJe,  polygamaiM.  SUB; 
proportion  of  the  iiqx«s  in  tbe. 
243;  pufnaclty  of  iht>  mate.  .39^'. 
pairing  of  the,  3ti2;  *utuinii 
meetlng^s  of  the,  366;  oaU  of  iJac, 
370:  duxMton  of  tJae  .eourtsh^ -at, 
400;  t>ehavlar  at  the  fenaaJe, 
414-  Inconvenience  of  blacfc  col- 
or lo  the  female.  42S:  aejcviaj  -dlf* 
ference  in  Uie  coloratloit  of  xbe, 
-487:  crlniaon  ey«-<cere  of  tbe 
male,  487. 

Capltonidje,  colors  ana  nidlflca- 
ition  o£  the,  ^^■ 

Capra  re^^rua,  fi03^  orsBt  of  tiie 
jco&lo.  tSi;  sexual  dilCerefKe  !tD 
the  calor  of,  SH. 

Capreolus  Bibrlcua  subecaaudattiS, 
587. 

Caprice,  common  to  man  and  aoi- 
dmI'*?,  91. 

CaprlmulRua.  noise  coade  ity  the 
males  of  some  iipaciea  of,  wit-h 
tb^ir  wlngB,  371. 

vln»jDlanuB.  palrlQff  of.  3S2. 

Carabkte'.  300. 

Carhonnier,  on  the  natural  hte- 
tory  of  the  pJlbe,  2:14;  on  the  rel- 
ative stw  Otf  the  sexes  ta  Asheti, 
S31:  courtship  of  Chinese  Ma- 
cropua,  33?. 

Cardneutes,  aexutal  ^fforence  of 
color  in.  -4il. 

Carclnus  mwnas.  2(55. 

Card  hia  lis  vireioia/itiB,  220. 

Carduella  elegao*.  «euial  dlfCer- 
etK'je.'i  of  the  beak  in.  S5& 


Oaroiivora.    jsa.rir^.    polygamcfus 

baJbits  or,  %L4  :  neKtiAl  difl!«r<u)ces 

In   the  colors  of,  530. 
Carp.  Dumaricai  proportion  «£  the 

sexes  in  the,  2i&. 
CaiT,  R.,  .oil  the  peewit,  UZ. 
Canri&r  pj^eoi^   late  development 

of  the  wattle  in  the,  232- 
Qarrion    baalles,    strld-ulatiou    of, 

299. 

Cams,  ■Prof.  T„  on  the  ^p\'^lop- 
ment  of  the  boms  in  merino 
sheep,  230. 

Cassowary,  sexes  and  inetrbatlon 
•<  the,  471 

Caetioa,  meae  «¥  hoMiac  wines, 
311. 

Castoreum,  ^. 

C«etuari»e  iiral«atH8.  472. 

Cat.  convoluted  body  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tall  of  a,  22; 
•lok.  «ympathy  «f  a  dog  wHh  a, 
100. 

Oataraot  !«  -CJ^bua  Aeane,  7. 

Catarrh,  liability  of  Cebus  Aeaise 
to,  7. 

CsibBnrfaAne  oaeidBeys,  149. 

Caterpillars,  bright  cMors  of,  S£l. 

CSatftiarteB  anra.  410. 

~  Jota.     to^re-cestuneB  of  the 

nxale.  aiS. 

Catlin,  G.,  correlation  of  color  and 
texture  of  hair  in  tbe  Mand<ais. 
192;  on  the  dcTieJopment  of  the 
bear4  simon^  Korth  AineiicaJD 
In^ianB,  iJSu;  au  the  ^reat  tleu^tn 
of  tb£  hair  in  uojae  Nurth  Aiacx- 
ican  tribes,  B7n. 

Caton,  J.  D.,  cm  tbe  .devetopmeni 
of  tbe  luurne  in  -Gervus  vU:gin- 
ianus  and  strongylocero.«i,  229;  on 
the  presence  of  traces  of  h.ouus 
in  fhe  female  waptH.  [iOO;  on  the 
lighting  of  deer,  BOti;  on  the  crest 
•of  the  Qsalo  wapiti.  1526;  on  the 
nolors  <ct  the  Viri^nian  ^iecr,  530; 
on  sexual  differences  et  -ooflor 
in  the  araplMI.  BSl;  -om  t^  s]>ei!; 
«f  ttoe  Vircinlaci  deer,  641. 

Cats.  dreftnnaK,  72:  <ti3rtoi.se-st)^1l. 
£25.  227,  232;  entioed  by  va^rian. 
530t  colors  «f,  5K. 

Caittie,  vapM  fwjreaae  of ^  Jn  Smrt  h 
Aaoieriea.,  45;  ^ionwsric,  liirhtcr  in 
viiut«r  fn  ;Stb«rta,  284:  home  «f, 
"29,  SOI;  domestic,  Hexual  -dMfer- 
eaioes  of,  late  developed.  tSt; 
nxsnenleal  ^oportlon  of  the 
sexes  in,  241. 

Caudal  vertebrre,  n<wmber  <if,  in 
macaques  tmA  "balsofttis,  '■96:  iin^- 
al,  «Sf  JBon**TB.  i9n^>eaaea  In  the 
body,   57. 

Cavolint,  observations  on  ScmiTi- 
us,  IE7. 

OebiBS,  tnartemal  alTwctlwi  la  a.  '^•. 
trradatlon  of  pp&irl#s  of.  171. 

— -  A  pel  la,  2<H. 

Axara>,    nali^(?ty  of,    to   the 

same  diseases   afl   man,   7;   dls- 
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tlnct  sounds  produced  by,  82; 
early  maturity  of  the  female, 
563. 

Cebus  capuclnus  polygamous,  213; 
sexual  differences  of  color  in, 
532;  hair  on  the  head  of,  644. 

vellerosus,  hair  on  the  head 

of,  544. 

Cecidomyidse,  proportions  of  the 
sexes  in,  250. 

Celibacy,  unknown  among  the 
savagres  of  South  Africa  and 
South  America,  588. 

Centipedes,  270. 

Cephalopoda,  absence  of  second- 
ary sexual  characters  in,   260. 

Cephalopterus  ornatus,  368. 

penduliger,  368. 

Cerambyx  heroa,  stridulant  organ 
of,  300. 

Ceratodus,'  paddle  of,  36. 

Ceratophora  aspera,  nasal  ap- 
pendages of,  351. 

Stoddartli,     nasal  horn  of, 

351. 

Cerceris,  habits  of,  289. 
Cercocebus     eethiops,      whiskers, 

&c.,  of,  546. 
Cercopithecus,     young,  seized  by 

an   eagle   and   rescued   by     the 

troop,  98;  definition  of  species  of, 

171. 

cephus,  sexual  difference  of 

color  In,  532,  547. 

cynosurus  and  griseoviridis, 

color  of  the  scrotum  In,   533. 
Diana,  sexual  differences  of 

color  in,  532,  547. 

griseo-vlrldis,  98. 

petaurista,  whiskers,  &c.,  of, 

545. 
Ceres,  of  birds,  bright  colors  of, 

487. 
Cerlornls  Temmlnckli,  swelling  of 

the  wattles  of  the  male  during 

courtship,  377. 
Cervulus,  weapons  of,  509. 

moschatus,      rudimentary 

horns  of  the  female,  500. 

Cervus  alces,  229. 

campestris,  odor  of,  524. 

canadensis,  traces  of  horns 

in  the  female,  500;  attacking  a 
man,  506;  sexual  difference  in  the 
color  of,  531. 

elaphus,    battles    of  male, 

407;  horns  of,  with  numerous 
points,  506. 

Eldi,  229. 

mantchuricus,  541. 

paludosus,  colors  of,  532. 

strongyloceros,  229. 

virginianus,  229;  horns  of.  In 

course  of  modification,  508. 

Ceryle,  male  black-belted  in  some 
species  of,  451. 

Cetacea,  nakedness  of,  64. 

Ceylon,  frequent  absence  of  beard 
In  the  natives  of,  555. 

Chaffinch,      proportion      of     the 


sexes  in  the,  224:   courtship  of 
the,  895. 

Chaffinches,  365;  new  mates 
found  by,  403. 

Chalcophaps  indicus,  characters 
of  young,  459. 

Chalcosoma  atlas,  sexual  differ- 
ences of,  293. 

Chamseleo,  sexual  differences  in 
the  genus,  352. 

bifurcus,  352. 

Owenii,  352. 

pumilus,  353. 

Chamsepetes  unicolor,  modified 
wingfeather  in  the  male,  SIS. 

Chameleons,  360. 

Chamois,  danger-signals  of,  97; 
transfer  of  male  characters  to 
an  old  female,  499,  600. 

Champneys,  Mr.,  acromio-basilar 
muscle  and  quadrupedal  gait,  40. 

Chapuis,  Dr.,  on  the  transmission 
of  sexual  peculiarities  in  pig- 
eons, 225;  on  streaked  Belgian 
pigeons,  233,  440. 

Char,  male,  coloring  of,  during 
the  breeding  season,  336. 

Characters,  male,  developed  in. 
females,  223;  secondary  sexual, 
transmitted  through  both  sexes, 
222;  natural,  artificial,  exagger- 
ation of,  by  man,  677. 

Charadrlus  hiaticula  and  pluvial- 
is,  sexes  and  young  of,  480. 

Chardin  on  the  Persians,  581. 

Charms,  worn  by  women,  572. 

Charruas,  freedom  of  divorce 
among  the.  592. 

Chasmorhynchus,  difference  of 
color  in  the  sexes  of,  384;  colors 
of,  488. 

nlveus,  884. 

tricarunculatus,  384. 

Chastity,  early  estimation  of,  115. 

Chatterers,  sexual  differences  in, 
214. 

Cheever,  Rev.  H.  T.,  census  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  254. 

Cheiroptera,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  214. 

Chelee  of  Crustacea,  263,  268. 

Chelonia,  sexual  differences  in, 
346. 

Chenalopex  segyptlacus,  wing- 
knobs  of,  360. 

Chera  progne,  387,  413. 

Chest,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers 
and  sailors,  31;  large,  of  the 
Quechua  and  Aymara  Indians^ 
33. 

Chevrotalns,  canine  teeth  of,  609. 

Chlasognathus,  strldulation  of, 
303. 

Orantii,  mandibles  of,  298. 


Children,  legitimate  and  lilegitl- 
mate,  proportion  of  the  sexes  In. 
237. 

Chiloe,  lice  of  the  natives  of,  166; 
population  of,  169. 

Chlmsera  monstrosa,  bony  proc- 
ess on  the  head  of  the  male,  334. 
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Chimeeroid  fisties,  prehensile  or- 
gans of  male,  327. 

Chimpanzee,  556;  eara  of  the,  14; 
representatives  of  the  eyebrows 
in  the,  IS;  hands  of  the.  48;  ab- 
sence of  mastoid  processes  in 
the,  51;  platforms  built  by  the, 
W;  cracking'  nuts  with  a  stone. 
7S;  direction  of  the  hair  on  the 
arms  of  the,  147;  supposed  evo- 
lution of  the,  173:  polygamous 
and  social   habits   of   the,   585. 

China,  Nortli,  Idea  of  female 
beauty  in,  672. 

,   Southern,     inhabitants  of, 

192. 

Chinese,  use  of  flint  tools  by  the, 
141;  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  races  of  the,  163;  color  of  the 
beard  In,  554:  general  beardlesa- 
neaa  of  the,  555;  opinions  of  the, 
on  the  appearance  of  Europeans 
and  Cingalese,  572;  compression 
of  the  feet  of.  577. 

ChinsurdJ,  his  opinion  of  beards, 
STO,  G75. 

Chtamydera  maculata,  37V. 

Chloeon,  pedunculated  eyes  of  the 
male  of,  272. 

Clilcephaga,  coloration  of  the 
sexes  in,  464. 

Chlorocselus  Tanana  (figured), 
283 

Chorda  Dorsalls,  ]56, 

Chough,  red  beak  of  the,  4S7. 

Chromidie,  frontal  protuberance 
in  male,  336:  sexual  differences 
in  color  of,  S42. 

Chrysemya  plcta,  long  claws  of 
the  male,  346. 

Chrysococcyx,  characters  of 
young   of,   459. 

Chrysomelldas 
299. 

Cicada  prulnosa,  279. 

— septendeclm,  279. 

Cicadse,  songs  of  the,  279;  rudi- 
mentary sound-organs  In  fe- 
males of,  285. 

Cicatrix  of  a  burn,  causing  modi- 
fication  of  the  facial  bones,   &3. 

Cichia,  frontal  protuberance  of 
male.  336. 

Clmetiere  du  8iid,  Paris,  21. 

Cincloramphus  cruralis,  large  size 
of  male,  3G8. 

Cincluij  aquatlcus,  449. 

Cingalese,  Chinese  opinion  of  the 
appearance  of  the,  572, 

Cirripedes,  complemental  males 
of,   204. 

Civilization,  effects  of,  upon  nat- 
ural selection,  13ti;  influence  of, 
in  the  competition  of  nations, 
178, 

Clanging  of  geeae,  &c.,  3G4. 

Claparede,  E.,  on  natural  selec- 
tion applied  to  man,  47. 

Clarke,  on  the  marrlage-customa 
of  the  Kalmucks,  593. 


stridulatton      of. 


Classification,  144. 

Clau.s,  C,  on  the  sexes  of  Sap- 
hirina,   268. 

Cleft-palate,  inherited,  34. 

Ciimacteris  erythrops,  sexes  of, 
473. 

Climate,  30;  cool,  favorable  to  hu- 
man progress,  129;  power  of  sup- 
porting extremes  of,  by  man, 
177;  want  of  connection  of,  with 
color,  1S7. 

Cloaca,  existence  of  a,  in  the 
early  progenitors  of  man,  156. 

Cloaca!  passage  exising  in  the  hu- 
man embrj'o,  9. 

Clubs,  used  as  weapons  before 
dis{>ersion  of  mankind,  175. 

Clucking  of  fowls.  363. 

Clythra  4-punctaia,  stridul'ation 
of,  299. 

Coan,  Mr.,  Sandwich-islanders, 
182. 

Cobbe,  Miss,  on  morality  in  hypo- 
thetical bee-community,  96. 

Cobra,  ingenuity  of  a,  348. 

Coccus,   143. 

CoccjTc,  22;  In  the  human  em- 
bryo, R;  convoluted  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the,  22;  imbedded 
In  the  body,  C7. 

Cochin-Chlna,  notions  of  beauty 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  572,  574. 

Cock,  blind,  fed  by  its  compan- 
ions, 1(W;  game,  killing  a  kite, 
359;  comb  and  wattles  of  the, 
398;  preference  shown  by  the,  for 
young  hens,  414;  game,  tranEpar- 
ent  zone  in  the  hackles  of  a. 
424. 

Cock  of  the  rock,  400. 

Cockatoos,  4S7,  488.  489:  nesUing, 
40fi;  black,  Immature  plumage  or, 
461. 

Ccelenterata,  absence  of  second- 
ary sexual   characters  in,   257. 

Coffee,  fondness  of  monkeys  for, 
7. 

Cold,  Bupposed  effects  of,  31; 
power  of  supporting,  by  man, 
177. 

Coleoptera,  291;  stridulatlon  of, 
282;  strldulant  organs  bt,  dis- 
cussed, 301. 

Co  lias  edusa  and  hyale,  315. 

Colllnpwooti,  C,  on  the  pugnac- 
ity of  the  butterflies  of  Borneo, 
304;  on  butterflies  toeing  attract- 
ed by  a  dead  specimen  of  the 
same  species,  314. 

Colobus,  absence  of  the  thumb, 
49. 

Colombia,  flattened  heads  of  sav- 
ages of,  569. 

Colonists,  success  of  the  English, 
as,  13S. 

Coloration,  pr<>tectlve,  in  birds, 
484. 

Color,  supposed  to  be  dependent 
on  light  and  heat,  31;  correlation 
of,  with  immunity  from  certain 
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poisons  aad.  parasttes,  tK;  jyvoT' 
pose  of,  fn  lepldoptera,  313;  rela- 
tion of.  to  s«xual  faoctfairs,  la 
fishes,  339",  cUfference  of,  in  tb« 
sexes  of  snaKes,  ST7;  sexual  dff- 
fcrences  of.  in  lizarda^  353;  fo- 
fluenca  of,  !^  the  palrfne;  of 
bir<rs  ol  cUfftreot  specfes,  4107  re- 
TatfoK  ofr  to  nidiflcatlon,  417,  651; 
sexual  differences  of,  ai  niam- 
mals,  549;  recofinitlon  of,  by 
giiadrupeda,  53S;  of  children.  In 
different  races  of  man,  8SZ;  ot 
the  skin  fn  man,  SS. 

Colors,  admired  alike  by  man  and 
anlm»l6,  90;  bright,  due  tOt  aax- 
ual  selection,  25S;  bright,  among 
the  lower  animals..  TBS.  280; 
brfght,  protective  to  butterfllea 
and  moths..  310;  bright.  In  mala 
fishes,  337.  337;  tranamlssion  of, 
in.  birds,.  442. 

Colqvdioun,.  exaniple  of  reasorrtng 
in  a  retriever,  75. 

Columba  passerina,  young"  of, 
461. 

Catymbus,  gladalis,  atvomsdoas 
young  of,.  477. 

Comb,  development  of,  in  fowls, 
233. 

Cowtba  and  wattles  tn  male  bfrds, 
398. 

Comnminity,  preservation  of  va- 
riations uaefiiri  to  tl>e,  by  B»t- 
ural  selection,  6(L 

eomyoaitse,  gradation  oi  ^peeiies 
anwne  the^  170. 

Comte,  C,  on  the  expression  of 
the  ideal  of  beauty  by  Bc«lptUF», 
67fc 

Conations  el  Ufe,  action  of 
changed,  upon  man,  29;  influ> 
ence  of,  on  pluraag»  «£  Urd»« 
463. 

CandMr,  «3r«s  and  csm)>  of  tbe, 
472. 

Conjugations,  origia  of,  89. 

Conscience,  ItO,  12Z;  abaence  of.  In 
some  crirrrftiate,   112. 

Constitution,  difference  of  in  dtC- 
f«fent  races  of  men,  164. 

Consumption,  liability  of  Cebns 
Azarsft  to,  7;  connection  be- 
tween complexion  and,  189. 

CoavETgence  of  characters,  173. 

Cooing;  of  pigeons  and  doves.  330. 

Cook,  Captl,  on  the  nobles  of  the 
Sandwfch  Islands,  581. 

Cope,  E.  D.,  on  the  Dlnosaurla. 
Io4. 

Cophotis  ceylanica,  sexual  dlfter- 
ence«r  of,  9SA,  368. 

Copris,  293. 

PsWIs,  sexual  ^Rlferenees   of, 

294. 

luflarifl,  fftrl^atatiorr  of,  39fr. 

Corals,   bright  colors   of,   267. 

Coral-snakes,  3i<8. 

Cordyrus,  aexnal  dlfferttiee  of  col- 
or tn  a  apeeiefl  of,  3S9. 


Cbrf tr,  haftfes  ot  the  Chafflnch  fit, 

244. 
Cornelfu*.   oo  the  pr©ponrt!oi»  of 

the   sexesr  in   ILucanus  Cterms, 

21*9. 
Cbrpora     Wolfllana,    19^;    agree- 
ment  of,   wltlr  the  kidneys-  of 

fishes,  11. 
CbrrelatBtf  variation,  «; 
Correftttlon,    fnfluence  o*;    In-  tl»e 

pixnluctlo*  of  races,  1»B. 
Corse,  on  th*  mo*e^  of  figfrting  of 

the  elephant,  509. 
Corvus  corone,  402. 

gra-cuPna,   red  bettlr  of,   487. 

pica,   nui^al   assembly  of, 

461. 
Cbrydfalls  comutus,  Uuiffe  jaw»  of 

the  mai«,  279. 
Coametomis;  45(5'. 
verxlllarfna,    elongatitm    of 

wfng^feajthers  fn,  Sf79,  3f?. 
CotfBgMafr,    sexual  dffferences   fti, 

214;  coloration  of  the  sexes  of, 

45Sr  peaemMaTtoe-  of  the-  female? 

of  distinct  species  of,  46(. 
Cottus  scm'pftw,  sezttal  tftlTeKtwes 

in,  334. 
Coulter,   Dr.,    on  th«  CaHfenifan 

Indians,  ^St. 
Counting,    origin   of,    14ff;   Bmlted 

power  of,  ft*  prfmeval  Hwm-,  175. 
Courage,     variability     of,   in   the 

same  specle»,  67  r  mifversi^  high 

appreciation  of,  tU;  fmportane^ 

OT,  127;    efiaracterfstic  of  men, 

6B9. 
CourtshJn,  ep;eater  eagerness     of 

males  In,  2T6^  of  flakes.  328,  337; 

of  birds.  363,  399. 
Cbw,  winter  change  of  color,  SS7. 
Crab,   davU,  265. 

,  shore,  habits  of,  285. 

Crabro     cribrarius,    dilated    ttbtse 

of  the  male,  373. 
Crabs,  propertlonr*  »f  «»  »e«e»  hr, 

Crans,  oif  the  tnft«rft&nce  ef  dex- 
terity in  seal  catcMbg,  3f. 

Crttwtur*.  on  the  nianber  of 
3pec4e«r  of  mtm,  179. 

CreRflaBnM'  mosBa  «md  C  uwlepa, 
nests  built  by,  341. 

Crest,  orlei»  ef.  In  PolisR  fbwIlB, 
S9t. 

Crests,  of  birds,  difference  of,  in 
the  sexes,  482;  derasl  hairy,  ot 
mammals,  6!6. 

Cricket,  fleM-,  strltfnftttftm  of  tfte, 
,     299;  pugnacity  ef  male,  2Bt. 

,  house-,  stridulation  of  tfte 

29v,  283. 

<Mckcts,    sexiKkl     dfflfetentea   bi, 

tm. 

Crlocerldw,     stridulation     of    the 

299. 
Crlndds,  complexity  of,  89. 
Croaking  of  fbog*.  34*. 
CVocodffes      Hinafcy  odor  of,  dnr- 

toe   thpi   breedYhfr  attcmtt,   847. 
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Crocodilia,  347. 

CrossbiHs.     characteri  of  youn^, 

m. 

Crosses  In  man,  169. 

Crossing:  of  races,  effects  of  the, 

187. 
Crossopttlon  auritum,  395,  446.  4«6; 

adornment  o(  both  eexes  of,  U30; 

sexes  alike  in,  454. 
Crotch,  G.  R.,  on  the  atridulatfon 

of  beetles,  299,  301;  on  the  atrld- 

ulation  of  Heljopathes,     302;  on 

the  stridulatlon  of  Acalles.  303; 

habit  of  female  deer  at  breeding 

time.  -m. 
Crow  Indians,  long:  hair  of    the, 

574. 

,  young  of  the,  475. 

Crows,  497:  vocal  organs  of  the, 

388;  living  in  triplets,  404. 
• ,   carrion,   new   mates   found 

by.  40:2, 

-,   Indian,  feeding  their  blind 


companions,  99. 

Cruelty  of  savasea  to  animals, 
114. 

Crustacea,  parasitic,  loss  of  limbs 
by  female,  204;  prehensile  feet 
and  antennjE  of,  20^;  male,  more 
active  than  femaio,  217;  parthen- 
ogenesis in,  251:  secondary  sex- 
ual characters  of,  262;  amphlpod, 
males  sexually  mature  while 
young,  479;  auditory  hairs  of, 
563. 

Crystal  worn  In  the  lower  lip  by 
some  Central  African  women, 
570. 

Cuckoo  fowls.  233. 

Culicidie,  204,  278;  attracted  by 
each  other's  humming,  278. 

Cullen,  Dr.,  on  the  throat-pouch 
of  the  male  bustard.  368. 

Cultivation  of  plants,  probable 
origin  of,  130. 

Cupples,  Mr.,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  In  dogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  241;  on  the 
Scotch  deerhound,  512;  on  sex- 
ual preference  In  dogs,  &20. 

Curcullonidee,  sexual  difference  in 
length  of  snout  in  some,  204; 
hornlike  processes  in  male.  295; 
musical.  208,   299. 

CuriOBlty.  manlfestatlonB  of,  by 
animals,  69. 

Curlews,  douliie  moult  In,  385. 

Cursores,  comparative  absence  of 
sexual  differences  among  the, 
215. 

Curtis.  J.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  Athalla,  250. 

Cuvier,  F.,  on  the  recognition  of 
women  by  male  quadrumana,  8- 

,  G.,  on  the  number  of  cau- 
dal vertebrBS  in  the  mnndrlli, 
Bfl:  on  Instinct  and  intelligence, 
65-  views  of.  as  to  the  position 
of  man.  145;  on  the  position  of 
the  seals.  140;  on  Hectocotyle, 
260. 
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Cyanecula  sueclca,  aexual  differ- 
ences of,  466. 

Cyanalcyon,  sexual  difference  Jn 
colors  o(,  451;  immature  plu- 
mage of,  461. 

Cychrus,  sounds  produced  by,  30L 

Cycnia  mendica,  sexual  dlfferehce 
of.  In  color.  312. 

Cygnus  ferus,  trachea  of.  369. 

oior,  white  young  of,  477. 

Cyllo  Leda,  instability  of  the  ocel- 
lated  spots  of,  422. 

Cynanthus,  variation  in  the  gen- 
us, 417. 

Cynipidffi,  proportions  of  the 
sexes  In.  250. 

Cynocephalua,  difference  of  the 
young  from  the  adult,  S;  male, 
recognition  of  women  by,  8; 
polygamous  habits  of  species  of. 
213. 

chacma.  68. 

' ■  gelada,  79. 

-  —  hamadryas,  79,  585;  sexual 
difference  of  color  In,  533. 

leuGophxus,    colons    of    the 


sexes  of,  534. 

mormon,  colors  of  the    male. 


534,  536.  545. 

— porcarluB,  mane  of  the  male. 

517. 

CjT>ridtna,  proportions  of  the 
sexes  in,  251. 

CyprinldR-.  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the,  245. 

-^ .  Indian,  339. 

Cyprlnodontldse,  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the,  332,  334. 

Cyprlnus  auratus,  389. 

Cypris,  relations  of  the  sexes  m. 
251. 

Cyrtodat^tyliio  puTiIcIhd,  9fifl 

Cystopbora  criatata,  hood  of,  521 


Dacelo,  sexual  difference  of  color 
in,   451. 

Oaudlchaudi,  young  male  of. 


462. 
Dal-rlpa, 
243. 


a  kind     of   ptarmigan, 


Damalls  alblfrons,  peculiar  mark- 
ings of.  539. 
pygarga,  peculiar  markings 

of,  638. 
Dampness    of   climate,     supposed 

influence  of.  on  the  color  of  the 

skin,  31,  188. 
Danaidse.  W^. 
Dances  of  birds.  377. 
Dancing,   universality  of,  174. 
Daniell,    Dr.,    his     experience     of 

residence  In  West  Africa,  m 
Darfur,  protuberances  artlnciaUy 

produced  by  natives  of.  .«5fi9. 
Darwin,  F.,  on  the  strldiilatlon  of 

Dermestes  murlnua,  29;>. 
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Dasychlra  pudibunda,  sexual  dif» 
ference  or  color  In,  812. 

Davis,  A.  H.,  on  the  pu^acity  of 
the  male  stag-beetle,  297. 

,  J.  B.,  on  the  capacity  of 
the  skull  In  various  races  of 
men,  52;  on  the  beards  of  the 
Polynesians,  555. 

Death-rate  higher  In  towns  than 
in  rural  districts,  136. 

Death-tick,  303. 

De  Candolle,  Alph.,  on  a  case  of 
inherited  power  of  moving  the 
scalp,  13. 

Declensions,  origin  of,  89. 

Decoration  in  birds,  877. 

Decticus,  282. 

Deer,  228;  development  of  the 
horns  iii,  228;  spots  of  young, 
458,  641;  horns  of,  499,  601;  use  of 
horns  of,  505,  513;  horns  of  a,  in 
course  of  modification,  508;  size 
of  the  horns  of,  511 ;  female,  pair- 
ing with  one  male,  whilst  others 
are  lighting  for  her,  518;  male, 
attracted  by  the  voice  of  the  fe- 
male, 522;  male,  odor  emitted  by, 
526. 

— — ,  Axis,  sexual  difference  In 
the  color  of  the,  582. 

,     fallow,     different    colored 

herds   of,    535. 

,  Mantchurian,  641. 

-,  Virginian,  541;  color  of  the. 


not  affected  by  castration,  580; 

colors  of,  531. 
Deerhound,  Scotch,  greater  size  of 

the  male,  232,  612. 
Defensive  organs    of    mammals, 

613. 

De  Geer,  C,  on  a  femala  spider 
destruytiiK  a  umie,  209. 

Dekay,  Dr.,  on  the  bladder-nose 
seal,  524. 

Delorenzi,  G.,  division  of  malar 
bone,  37. 

Demerara,  yellow  fever  In,  189. 

Dendrocygna,  46B. 

DendrophTla  frontalis,  young  of, 
483. 

Denison,  Sir  "W.,  manner  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  vermin 
among  the  Australians,  66;  ex- 
tinction of  Tasmanians,  179. 

Denny,  H.,  on  the  lice  of  domestic 
animals,   165. 

Dermestes  murinus,  stridulatlon 
of,  299. 

Descent  traced  through  the 
mother  alone,  583. 

Deserts,  protective  coloring  of 
animals  inhabiting,  485. 

Desmarest,  on  the  absence  of 
suborbital  pits  in  Antilope  sub- 
jTutturosa,  625:  on  the  wniskera 
of  Macacus,  627;  on  the  color  of 
the  opossum,  630;  on  the  colors 
of  the  sexes  of  Mus  mlnutus, 
629;  on  the  coloring  of  the  oce- 
lot, 529;  on  the  colors  of  seals. 


630;  on  Antilope  casma.  521;  sn 
the  colors  of  goats,  531;  on  sex- 
ual difference  of  color  in  Ateles 
marginatus,  532;  on  the  mandrill, 
534;  on  Macacus  cynomolffus. 
553. 

Desmoulins,  on  the  number  of 
species  of  man,  170;  on  the 
musk-deer,  525. 

Desor,  on  the  imitation  of  man  by 
monkeys,  71. 

Despine,  P.,  on  criminals  desUtute 
of^  conscience,  112. 

Development,  embryonic,  of  man, 
9,  11;   correlated,  420. 

Devil,  not  believed  in  by  the  Fue- 
glans,  92. 

Devil-crab,  265. 

Devonian,  fossil  Insect  from  the, 
28Q. 

Dewlaps,  of  cattle  and  antelopes, 
527. 

Diadema,  sexual  differences  of 
coloring  in  the  species  of,  806. 

Diamond-beetles,  bright  colors  ot 
291. 

Diastema,  occurrence  of,  in  mao, 
34. 

DIastylldae,  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in,  261. 

Dlcrurus,  racket-shaped  feathers 
In,  873;  nidification  of,  44n. 

macrocercus,  change  of  plu- 
mage in,  454. 

Dldelphis  opossum,  sexual  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of,  529. 

Differences,  comparative,  between 
different  species  of  birds  of  the 
same  sex,  464. 

Digits,  supernumerary,  more  fre- 
quent In  men  than  In  women, 
219;  supernumerary.  Inheritance 
of,  227;  superniunerary,  early  de- 
velopment of,  232. 
Dimorphism  in  females  of  water- 
beetles,  273;  in  Neurothemls  and 
Agrlon,  288. 
Dlodorus,  on  the  absence  of  beard 

In  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  55K. 
Dipellcus  Cantorl,    sexual  differ- 
ences of,  JSi. 
Dlplopoda.  prehensile  limbs  of  the 

male,  271. 
Dipsas  cynodon,  sexual  difference 

In  the  color  of,  847. 
Diptera,  278. 
Disease,  generated  by  the  contact 

of  distinct  peoples,  178. 
Diseases  common  to  map  and  the 

lower  animals,   7;  difference  of 

liability  to,  in  different  races  oi 

men,  163;  new,  effects  of.  upon 

savages,    178;    sexually  limited. 

232. 
Display,  coloration  of  Lepldoptera 

for,   31;  of   plumage     oy  male 

birds,  890,  39e. 
Distribution,     wide,    of  man,   4t; 

geographical,  as  evidence  of  spe- 
cific dlstibctness  In  man,  166. 
Disuse,  effects  of,  in  producing  r»' 
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diinentary  organs,  U;  and  use 
of  parts,  effects  of,  31;  of  parta, 
Influence  of,  qii  the  races  of 
men,    192. 

Divorce,  freedom  of,  among  the 
Charruas,  503. 

Dixon,  E.  S..  on  the  pairing  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  geese,  40&;  on 
the  courtship  of  peafowl,  414. 

Dobrlzhoffer,  on  the  marrlage- 
cufiitoma  of  the  Abipones,  o03. 

Dobson.  Dr..  on  the  Cheiroptera, 
214;  scent-glands  of  bats,  o24; 
fruglvorous  bats,  B29. 

Dogs,  suffering  from  Tertian 
ague.  8;  memory  of,  72;  dream- 
ing, 72;  dlvergii;]g  when  drawing 
sledges  over  thin  Ice,  73;  exer- 
cise of  reasoniriK  faculliep  by. 
7&;  domestic,  progress  of  in 
moral  quailtiea,  78;  diatlnct 
tones  utttired  by.  S2;  paralleliBm 
between  his  affection  for  h!.s 
master  and  religious  feeUng,  93; 
aoclability  of  the,  97;  eympatiiy 
of,  with  a  sick  cat,  WO;  sympa- 
thy of,  with  his  master,  100; 
their  possession  of  conscience, 
100;  possible  use  of  the  hair  on 
the  fore-legs  of  the,  147;  races 
of  the,  172;  numerical  proportion 
of  male  and  female  blrtha  in, 
240;  sexual  affection  between  In- 
dlx'lduals  of,  5W;  howlijig  at  cer- 
tain notes,  563;  rolMng^  In  car- 
rion, 525. 

Doiichocephallc  structure,  possi- 
ble cause  of,  54. 

Dolphins,  nakedness  of,  64. 

Domestic  animals,  races  of,  172; 
change  of  breeds  of,  690. 

Domestication,  influence  of,  In  re- 
moving the  Btorillty  of  hybrids, 
168. 

D'Orbigny,  A.,  on  the  influence  Of 
dampness  and  dryness  on  th<e 
color  of  the  Bkln,  188;  on  the 
Yuracaras.  574. 

Dotterel.  477. 

Douhleday,  E.,  on  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wings  of  hutierflleB, 
274. 

— ,  H.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 

sexes  in  the  smaller  moths,  247; 
males  of  Laslocampa  quercus 
and  on  the  attraction  of  the  Sa- 
turnia  carplni  by  the  female, 
262;  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Lfpldoptera,  24S;  on 
the  ticking  of  Anoblum  teasel- 
atum,  301;  on  the  structure  of 
Ageronia  feronta,  S05;  on  white 
hutternies  alighting  upon  paper, 
S14. 

Douglas,  J.  W.,  on  the  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the  Hemlptera,  27S; 
on  the  colors  of  Brlttan  Homop- 
tera,  280. 

Down,  of  birds,  .1SS. 

Draco,  gular  appendages  of,  SSO. 


Dragonet,  Gemsaeors,  332. 

Dragon-flies,  caudal  appendaerea 
of  male,  274;  relative  slse  of  the 
sexes  of,  276;  difference  In  the 
sexes  of,  287;  want  of  pugnacity 
by  the  male,  288. 

Drake,  breeding  plumage  of  the, 
387. 

Dreams,  72;  a  possible  source  of 
th«  belief  in  spiritua!  agencies, 
91. 

Drill,  Bexual  difference  of  color 
in  the,  S3S. 

Dromeeus   Irroratus,  472. 

Dromoldsa,  Baharan  species  of, 
460. 

Drongo  shrike,  454. 

Drongos,  racket-shaped  twithers 
in  the  tails  of.  37&,  ML 

Dryn(?ss.  of  climate,  suttposed  in- 
fluence of,  on  the  color  of  the 
skin,   18S. 

DryopithecuB,  151. 

Duck,  harlequin,  age  of  mature 
plumage  in  the.  478;  breeding  In 
immature  plumage,  479. 

,    long-tailed,    preference     of 

male,  for  certain  females,  415. 

- — — .  pintail,  pairing  with  a  widg- 
eon. 409. 

— — -,  voice  of  the,  3G9;  pairing 
with  a  shield-drake,  Wj;  imma- 
ture plumage  of  the.  4Ul. 

wild,  »exual  differences  In 


the,  214;  apecUlum  and  male 
characters  of,  231:  pairing  with 
a  pintail  drake.  410. 

Ducka,  wild,  becoming  polygann- 
ous  under  partial  domestication, 
215;  doga  and  cata  recognized 
by,  406. 

Du fosse.  Dr.,  sounds  produced  by 
fish,  343. 

Dugong,  nakedness  of,  64;  ttisks 
of,  493. 

Dujardin,  on  the  relative  size  of 
the  corebral  gangUa  in  insects, 
52. 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  the  fertility  of 
early  marriages,  134;  compara- 
tive health  of  maxried  and  sin- 
gle. 136. 

Dupont,  JUL,  on  the  occui-rence  of 
the  supra- condyloid  foramen  in 
the  humerus  of  man,  21. 

Durand,  J.  P.,  on  causes  of  varia- 
tion, 29. 

Dureau  de  la  MaHc,  on  the  songs 
of  birds,  S4;  on  the  aoquisiilon 
of  an  air  by  blackbirds,  368. 

Dutch,  retention  of  their  color  by 
the,  in  South  Africa.  188. 

Duty,  »enae  of,  94. 

Duvaucel,  female  Hylobate^ 
washing  her  young,  68. 

Dyaks,  pride  of.  In  mere  homi- 
cide,  113. 

Dynasies.  large  size  of  males  of, 
§76. 

Dynastlni,   atridulatlon  of,  900. 
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Dytlscus,  dimorphism  of  females 
of,  273;  gTOOvea  elytra  of  the  fe- 
male, 273. 
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tjagle,  young  Cercopitheous  res- 
cued from,  by  the  troop,  98. 

,  white-headed,   breeding  in 

immature  plumage,  479. 

Eagles,  golden,  new  mates  found 
by,  403. 

Ear,  motion  of  the.  18;  external 
shell  of  the,  useless  in  man,  14; 
rudimentary  point  of  the,  in 
man,  14. 

Ears,  more  variable  in  men  than 
women.  219;  piercing  and  oma* 
mentation  of  the,  570. 

Earwigs,  parental  feeling  in,  102. 

Echidna.  1S2. 

Echini,  bright  colors  of  some,  2S7. 

Echinodermata,  absence  of  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  in,  257. 

Echis  carinata,  349. 

Ecker,  flgrure  of  the  human  em- 
bryo, 10:  on  the  development  of 
the  gyrl  and  sulci  of  the  brain, 
201;  on  the  sexual  differences  in 
the  pelvis  in  man  562;  on  the 
presence  of  a  sagittal  crest  in 
Australians,  563. 

Edentata,  former  wide  range  of, 
in  America,  165;  absence  of  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  in,  214. 

Edollus,  racket-shaped  feathers 
In,  379. 

Edwards,  Mr.,  on  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in  North  American 
species  of  Papillo,  246. 

Eels,   hermaphroditism  of,   157. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  the  use  of  the 
antlers  of  deer,  506;  on  the  pair- 
ing of  red  deer,  518;  on  the  bel- 
lowing of  stags,  521. 

Eggs,  hatched  by  male  fishes,  341. 

Egret,  Indieui,  sexes  and  young 
of,  481. 

Egrets,  breeding  plumage  of,  385; 
white,  488. 

Ehrenberg,  on  the  mane  of  the 
male  Hamadryas  baboon,  517. 

Ekstrom,  M.,  on  Harelda  glacial- 
Is,  415. 

Elachlsta  rufocinerea,  habits  of 
male,  248. 

}!:iand,  development  of  the  horns 
of  the,  229. 

PMands,  sexual  differences  of  color 
in,  531. 

Elaphomyia,  sexual  differences  in, 

Elaphrus  ullginosus,   strldulation 

ofTsoo. 

Elaps,  349. 

Flaterldse,     proportions     of     the 

sexes  in,  249. 
Elaters,  luminous,  276. 


Elephant,  152;  rate  of  increase  of 
the,  46;  nakedness  of  the.  56;  In- 
dian, forbearance  to  his  keeper, 
101;  polygamous  habits  of  the, 
213;  pugnacity  of  the  male,  497; 
tusks  of,  498,  499,  503.  610;  In- 
dian, mode  of  fighting  of  the, 
G09;  male,  odor  emitted  by  the. 
624;  attacking  white  or  gray 
horses,  635. 

Elevation  of  abode,  modifying  In- 
fluence of,  SS. 

Elimination  of  inferior  individu- 
als, 138. 

Elk,   608;   winter  change  of  the. 


-,  Irish,  horns  of  the,  611. 


Ellice  Islands,  beards  of  the  na- 
tives, 666,  676. 

Elliot.  R.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  young 
rats.  241;  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  sheep,  241. 

,   D.  O.,   on  Pelecanus  ery- 

throrhjrnchus.  884. 

,  Sir  W.,  on  the  polygamous 

habits  of  the  Indian  wild  boar, 
213. 

Ellis,  on  the  prevalence  of  infan- 
ticide in  Pohmesia,  686. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.,  on  local  differ- 
ences of  stature  among  the  Hin- 
doos, 30;  on  the  difllculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  native  races  of 
India,  163. 

Elytra,  of  the  females  of  Dytls- 
cus, Acllius,  Hydroporus,  278. 

Emberiza,  characters  of  young, 
459. 

miliaria,  459. 

schcenicius,  407;  head-feath- 
ers of  the  male,  896. 

Embryo  of  man,  9,  10;  of  the  dog, 
10. 

Embryos  of  mammals,  resem- 
blance of  the,  24. 

Emigration,  133. 

Emotions  experienced  by  the 
lower  animals  in  common  with 
man,  67;  manifested  by  animals, 
69. 

Emperor  moth,  312. 

Emulation  of  singing-birds,  364. 

Emu,  sexes  and  incubation  of, 
472. 

Endurance,  estimation  of,  116. 

Energy,  a  characteristic  of  men, 
669. 

England,  numerical  proportion  of 
male  and  female  births  in,  2S7. 

Engleheart.  Mr.,  on  the  finding 
of  new  mates  by  starlings,  403. 

English,  success  of.  as  colonists, 
138. 

Engravers,  short-sighted,  32. 

Entomostraca,  266. 

Entozoa,  difference  of  color  be- 
tween the  males  and  females  of 
some,  267. 

Envy,  persistence  of,  109.  ' 
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Eocene  period,  possible  diver^nce 
ot  man  during  the,  IBl. 

EoUdsE,  colors  of,  produced  by 
the  bUlary  glanda,  258. 

Epelra  nigra,  small  size  of  the 
male  ofj  26!^. 

UphemerEe,  272. 

Ephemerldse,  287. 

Bphlpplger  vltium,  Btridulatlngr 
organs  of,  283,  2S4. 

Epicalla,  aexual  differences  of  col- 
oring^ in  the  speeJes  of,  306. 

Equua  hemlonua,  winter  change 
of,  537. 

Eratelaa,  coloration  of.  312. 

Ercolani,  Prof.,  hermaphroditism 
in  eela,  1S7. 

Erect  attitude  of  mati,  49,  60. 

Erlstalla,  courting  of,  278. 

Eschricht,  on  the  development  of 
hair  in  man,  18;  on  a  lanugfnoua 
moustache  in  a  female  fcetua, 
19;  on  the  want  of  definition  be- 
tween the  scalp  and  the  fore- 
head in  some  children,  147;  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  In 
the  human  foatus.  157;  on  the 
hairiness  of  the  face  in  the  hu- 
man foetus  of  both  sexes,  59T, 
598. 

Esmeralda,  difference  of  color  In 
the  aexea  of,  392. 

Bsox  iucJua,  244, 

— —  reticulatua,  S37. 

Esquimaux,  61,  129;  their  belief  In 
the  inheritance  of  dexterity  In 
seal-catching,  32;  mode  of  life 
of,  192. 

Estrelda  amandara,  pugnacity  of 
the  male,   SS2. 

Eubagia,  aexual  differences  of 
coloring  in  the  species  of,  306. 

Euchirus  longimanus,  sound  pro- 
duced  by,   301. 

Eudromlas  morlnellug,  471. 

Eulampls  jugularis,  colors  of  the 
female,  447. 

Kuler,  on  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
the  United  States,  43. 

Eumomota  auperclliaris,  racket- 
shaped  feathers  In  the  tall  of, 
379. 

Eupetomena  macroura,  colors  of 
the  female,  447. 

Buphema  splendlda,   451. 

Euplocamus  erythronhthalmua, 
posseaslon  of  spurs  by  the  fe- 
male, 360. 

Europe,  ancient  inhabitants  of, 
177. 

Europeans,  difference  of.  from 
Hindoos,  1S7;  hairineas  of,  prob- 
ably due  to  reversion.  596. 

Burostopodue,  sexes  of,  473. 

Burygnathus,  different  propor- 
tions of  the  head  in  the  sexes 
of,  274. 

Eustephanus,  sexual  differences 
of  species  of,  356;  young  of,  483. 

Exaggeration  of  natural  charac- 
tei-s  by  man,  577. 


Exogamy,  5S3,  hSS. 

Expression,  resemblances  in,  be- 
tween man  and  the  apes,  146. 

Extinction  of  race  a,  causes  of,  177. 

Eye,  destruction  of  the,  31; 
change  of  position  In,  53;  ob- 
liquity of,  regarded  as  a  beauty 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
572. 

Eyebrows,  elevation  of,  13;  devel- 
opment of  long  hairs  In,  IS;  in 
monkeys,  147;  eradicated  In 
parts  of  South  America  and  Af- 
rica, 569;  eradication  of,  by  the 
Indians  of  Paraguay,  575. 

Eyelashes,  eradication  of,  by  the 
Indians  of  Paraguay,  5T5. 

Eyelids,  colored  black,  in  paxt  of 
Africa,  569, 

Eyes,  pillared,  of  the  male  of 
Chlceon.  272;  difference  in  the 
color  of,  in  the  sexes  of  birds, 
419. 

Eyton,  T.  C,  observations  on  the 
development  of  the  homa  In  the 
fallow-deer,  229. 

Eyzlea,  Les,  human  remains  from, 
177. 


Pftbre,  M.,  on  the  habits  of  Cer- 
cerlfl,  288. 

Facial  bones,  causes  of  modifica- 
tion of  the,  63. 

Faculties,  diversity  of.  In  the 
same  race  of  men,  25;  inherit- 
ance of,  27;  diversity  of,  in  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species,  27; 
mental,  variation  of,  in  the  same 
species,  64;  of  birds,  4C5. 

Fakirs,  Indian,  tortures  under- 
gone by,  115. 

Falco  leucQcephalug,  479, 

pf^regrlnus,  402,  454. 

tinnunculus,  402. 

Falcon,  peregrine,  new  mate 
found  by,  402. 

Falconer,  H„  on  the  mode  of 
fighting  of  the  Indian  elephant, 
509;  on  canines  to  a  female  deer, 
i)10;  on  Hyomoschus  aquallcus, 
542. 

Falkland  Islands,  horses  of.  176. 

Fallow-deer,  different  colored 
herds  of,  535. 

Famines,  frequency  of,  among 
aavages,  44. 

Farr,  Dr.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
uterus,  37;  on  the  effects  of  prof- 
ligacy, 134;  on  the  influence  of 
marriage  on  mortality,   135,   136. 

Farrar,  P.  W.,  on  the  origin  of 
language,  84;  on  the  crossing  or 
blending  of  languages,  88;  on  the 
absence  of  the  idea  of  God  in 
certain  races  of  men,  91;  on 
early  marriages  of  the  poor,  134; 
on  the  middle  ages,  138. 
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Fashions,  long-  prevalence  of. 
anrocig^  savages,  B71.  57S. 

Faye,  Prof-,  on  the  namerical 
propartioD  of  male  and  female 
births  In  Norway  and  Russia. 
2i8;  on  the  neater  mortalitr  of 
maie  cblldreii  at  and  before 
birth.  238. 

Feathers,  modified,  producing 
»ounda,  372  et  aen..  444;  elon- 
gated, in  male  birds.  379.  397; 
racket-shaped,  3S0;  barbleea  and 
with  tilamentons  barbs  in  cer- 
tain birds.  380;  shedding  of  mar- 
gins of,  3S8. 

Feeding,  high,  probaUe  influeDce 
of,  in  the  pairing  of  birds  of 
different  species,  416. 

Feet,  thickening  of  tlw  skin  on 
the  soles  of  the.  32:  modtflcaUoa 
of.  in  m&B,  in. 

Fells  canadensis,  throatr-rufl  of, 
616. 

—  pardalls  and  F.  mltls  sex- 
ual dlfferenees  in  the  coloring 
of.  829. 

Fenxte.   liehavior  of  the,  during 

.    courtship,  217. 

'- birds,  differences  of,  464. 

Females,  presence  of  ruflimetitary 
male  organs  in,  159;  preference 
of,  for  certain  males.  £10:  pur- 
suit of,  by  males,  216;  occur- 
rence of  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters In,  220;  (Jevelopnient  at 
male  characters  by.  222. 

and    mal??.      comparative 

numbers  of,  209,  21(1;  comparative 
mortality  of,  while  young,  211. 

Femur  and  Libia,  proportions  of. 
In  the  Aymara  Indians,.  33. 

Penton,  Mr.,  decrcsase  of  Maories, 
ISO:  Infanticide  amongst  the 
Maories,  253. 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  on  the  courtship 
of  fowls,  412. 

Fertility  lessened  under  changed 
conditions,  183. 

Fertilization,  phenomena  of.  In 
plants,  217;  in  the  lower  anlmials, 
218. 

Fevers,  hnraunity  of  Negroes  and 
MoJattoes   from,  18S. 

Fiber  zibethicua.  protective  color- 
ing of  K,  537. 

Ficls.  H.,  effect  of  conscription  for 
mllltarj-  service,  131. 

F1d<^nty  of  savages  to  one  an- 
other, 114;  importance  of,  120. 

FleId-sfa\'BS,  dnference  or,  from 
house-slaves.  181. 

FIJlans,  burying  their  old  and 
sick  parents  aUvc.  9^;  estimation 
of  the  beard  among  the,  575;  ad- 
miration of.,  for  a  broad  occi- 
put, B7T. 

FIJI  Archipelago,  population  of 
the,  169. 

— lelanda,  beards  of  the  na- 
tives, 555.  57fe;  marriage-customs 
of  the,  592. 


FiUal  affection,  portly  the  resnit 
of  natural  selection,  102. 

Filum  terminale,  22. 

Finch,  racket-ahaped  feathers  In 
the  tall  of  a.  380. 

Finches,  spring  change  of  color 
in,  3S8;  British,  females  of  the. 
453. 

Fingeni,  partially  coherent,  to 
species  of  llylobates,  49. 

Finlayson,  on  the  Cochin  Chhaese, 
573. 

Fire,  ose  of.  47,   141.  IW. 

Fischer,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  of  Letbrus  cepbalotea. 
287. 

Fi.sh,  eagerness  of  male,  218;  pro- 
portion or  the  se:<es  in,  344; 
sound.i    produced    by,    843. 

Flsiiea,  kidneys  of.  represented  by 
Corpora  Wolffiana  La  tile  human 
embr>'0,  U:  male,  hatching  ova 
In  their  months,  Ud;  receptacles 
for  ova  poseesBCd  by,  204;  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sexes  in,  381; 
freah-water.  of  the  tropics,  339: 
protective  resemblances  In.  MO; 
change  of  color  in.  340;  nest- 
bnikling.  341;  spawning  of,  841; 
sounds  produced  by,  M3,  Sd: 
conLtnued  growth  ot,  480i. 

Flamingo,  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage, 47,S. 

Flexor  pollleis  longus.  slroilar  va- 
riation of.  in  man,  41. 

Flint  tools,  in. 

FHnts,  dif&cuity  of  chippijtg  Into 
form,  48. 

Floresuga  melllvora,  437. 

Florida,  Quiscalua  major  ta,^  2H. 

Flounder,  coloration  of  the,  MO. 

Florwer,  W,  H.,  oa  the  abdoetor 
of  the  hfth  metatarsal  ftn  apes, 
40:  on  the  position  of  the  Seals, 
146;  on  the  PItheckt  noonacbns, 
M7:  on  the  throat-poiicb  of  the 
male   bustard,   36S. 

Fiy-c&tcbere,  colors  and  nidiflca- 
tion   of,   449. 

FcBtos,  human,  woolb'  covering 
of  the,  Id:  arrangemeat  of  the 
hair  on,    148. 

Food,  in&ueiace  of.  upon  stature, 
30. 

Foot,  prehensile  power  of  the,  re- 
tained in  some  savages,  50:  pre- 
hensile, in  the  early  progenitors 
of  man,  156. 

Foramen,  suprarcondyloid,  excep- 
tional occurrence  of  in  the  hum- 
erus of  man,  21,  42;  In  the  early 
progenitors  of  man,  156. 

Forbes,  D.,  on  the  Aymara  In- 
dians, 33;  on  local  variation  of 
color  in  the  Quichiias,  191;  oa 
the  balrle^sness  of  the  Aymaras 
and  Quichuaa,  556;  on  the  long 
hair  of  the  Aymaras  asd  Q\u- 
chuas,  S&4.  574. 

Fore],  F.,  on  White  young  swans. 
477. 
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Formica  ryfa,  size  of  the  cerebral 
pang^lia  in,  62. 

Fossils,  abs«tice  of,  contiectlns 
man  with  the  apes,  162. 

Fowl,  occiiTTence  of  tpxxrs  In  tlie 
female,  223;  game,  early  pug- 
nacity of,  238;  Polish,  early  de- 
velopment of  cranial  peculiari- 
ties of,  tSi;  variations  in  plum- 
age of,  380;  examples  of  corre- 
lated devclopTnent  In  the,  420; 
domestic,  breeds  and  subbreede 
of.  464. 

Fowls,  spangled  Hambureii.  224. 
233;  inheritance  of  cliangee  of 
plumage  by,  224;  sexual  peculi- 
arities in. transmitted  only  to  the 
same  sex,  225:  loss  of  second- 
ary sexual  characters  by  male, 
226;  Polish,  origin  of  the  crest 
In,  226;  period  of  tnheritaooe  of 
cliaracterB  by,  233;  cuckoo,  283; 
development  of  the  comb  In,  2S3; 
numerical  proportian  of  the 
sexes  In,  242;  coxirtahip  of,  411; 
mongrel,  between  a  black  Span- 
Ish  cock  and  diflrfiwnt  hens, 
421;  penciled  Hamburgh,  diflfer- 
ence  of  the  sexes  in,  441;  Span- 
ish, sexual  difCerenceE  of  the 
comb  In,  441;  spurred,  in  both 
sexes,  443. 

Fox.  W.  D.,  on  aoiae  half-tamed 
wild  ducks  becoming  polygam- 
ous, and  on  poly^^rimy  in  tha 
ITulnea-fowl  and  canary-bird, 
21B;  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  In  cattle.  211;  on  the  pug- 
nacity of  the  peacock,  3<>0;  on  a 
nuptial  aasenrbly  of  magpies, 
401;  on  tlie  Aik'Hiie  of  new  mates 
by  crows,  402;  on  partrld«ej»  liv- 
ing In  triplets,  404:  on  the  pair- 
ine  of  a  goos*  with  a  Chmese 
gander,  409, 

Fox£s.  waxineas  of  young,  in 
hunting  districts,  77;   black.  635. 

Fraaer,  C.,  on  Lhe  different  colors 
of  the  sex«s  in  a  species  of 
Squill  a,  257. 

.  C,   colors  of  Thacla,  309. 

Frere,  Hookjiam,  quoting  Theog- 
nlB  on  selection  In  maukiod,  28. 

Frlngllla  cannabina,  38S. 

. —  clrls,  age  o£  mature  plumage 

In,  47S. 

™ —  cyanea,  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage In,  f7S. 

leucophrys,   young  of,  481. 

splnuB.  410. 

~~ — -  Ulstls,  change  of  color  in, 
In  spring.  3&S;  young  of,  4S0. 

FrlngllliflEe,  resemblance  of  the 
females  of  distinct  epecles  of, 
464. 

FrogB.  345;  male,  temporary  re- 
centaclea  for  ova  jKissessert  by, 
20*;  reafly  to  bn'cd  before  the  fo- 
males,  208;  flghiln^  of,  345;  vocal 
orirans  of,  346. 


Frontal  bone,  peraisteoce  of  tii« 
suture  in,  38. 

Fruits,  poisonouB,  avoided  by  ani- 
mals, 65. 

Fucglanjs,  130.  HO;  difference  of 
stature  among  the,  30;  power  of 
sight  In  the,  32;  skill  of,  in  stone- 
throwing,  48;  resititance  of  the, 
to  their  severe  climate,  61,  177; 
mental  capacity  of  the,  53; 
quasi-rellglouB  sentiments  of 
tbe,  !i2;  resemblance  of.  In  men- 
tal characters,  to  Europeans* 
174;  mode  of  life  of  the,  1D2; 
aversion  of,  to  hair  on  the  face, 
515;  said  to  admire  Europear. 
women,  57B. 

Fulgorldse.  songs  of  the.  279. 

Fur,  whiteness  of.  In  arctic  ani- 
mals, in  winter,  224. 

Fur-bearing  animals,  acauired 
sagacity  of,  77. 


Gallicrex,  sexual  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  irides  in,  41!(. 

crlstatus.  pugnacity  of  male, 

8S7;  red  caruncle  occurring  in 
the  male  during  tbe  breediog- 
season.  3S4. 

GalUnacesE,  frequency  of  polyg- 
amous habits  and  of  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the,  £15;  love-ges- 
tures of,  375;  decomposed  feath- 
ers in,  iWO;  stripes  of  young, 
458;  comparative  sexual  differ- 
ences between  the  species  of. 
464,  4€5;   plumage  of,    46t>. 

Gallinaceous  birds,  weapons  of 
tbe  male,  3^:  racket-shaped 
feathers  on  the  heads  of,  37i). 

Gallioula  chloropus,  pugnacity  of 
the  male.  356. 

Galloperdix.  spurs  of,  360;  devel- 
opment of  spiu%  in  the  female, 
tu. 

Gallophasis,  young  of,  4C3. 

Gallus  bankh'a,  441;  neck-hackles 
of,   387. 

. — —  Stanley!,  pugnacity  of  the 
male,  359. 

Galls.  S8. 

Gallon.  Ml-.,  on  hereditary  gen- 
ius, 27;  gregariousness  and  in- 
dependence In  animals,  101 ;  on 
tbe  struggle  between  the  social 
and  personal  impulaea.  121;  on 
tbe  effects  of  natural  selection 
on  civilized  nations,  130;  on  the 
sterility  of  sole  daughters.  132; 
on  the  degree  of  fertlllly  of  peo- 
ple of  gsiilusj,  123|  on  the  early 
maiTlaires  of  tlie  poor.  134;  on 
the  ancieat  Greeks.  137;  on  tlie 
3J Iridic  Ages,  137;  on  the  prog- 
ress of  tne  Fnlted  States,  liS; 
on  South  African  notions  of 
beauty,  574. 
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Oammarus,  use  of  the  chelae  of, 
285. 

marlnus,  266. 

Gannets.  white  only  when  ma- 
ture, 488. 

Ganoid  fishes.  164,  160. 

Gaour,  horns  of  the.  501. 

Gap  between  man  and  the  apes. 
152. 

Gaper,  sexes  and  young  of,  481. 

Gardner,  on  an  example  of  ra- 
tionality In  a  Gelaslmus,  267. 

Garrulus  glandarius.  402. 

Gartner,  on  sterility  of  hyhrld 
plants,  168. 

Gasteropoda,  259;  pulmonlferous, 
courtship  of.  259. 

Gasterosteus,  216;  nldlflcatlon  of. 
341. 

lelurus,  328,  337,  341, 

trachurus,  328. 

Gastrophora,    wings    of.    brightly 

colored   beneath.   312. 
Gauchos,       want     of      humanity 

among  the,  119. 
Gaudry,  M.,  on  a  fossil  monkey, 

150.  ._  .      , 

Gavia,  seasonal  change  of  plu- 
mage in,  488. 

Geese,  clanging  noise  made  by, 
364;  pairing  of  different  species 
of.  409;  Canada,  selection  of 
mates  by,  411. 

Gegenbaur,  C,  pn  the  number  of 
digits  in  the  Ichthyopterygla. 
35;  on  the  hermaphroditism  of 
the  remote  progenitors  of  the 
vertebrata,  lOT;  two  types  of 
nipple  In  mammals,  158. 

Gelaslmus,  proportions  of  the 
sexes  In  a  species  of,  261;  use  of 
the  enlarged  eh  else  of  the  male, 
264;  pugnacity  of  males  of,  265*, 
rational  actions  of  a,  267;  dif- 
ference of  color  In  the  sexes  of 
a  species  of,  268. 

Gemmules.  dormant  in  one  sex. 
226. 

Genius,  27;  hereditary,  559. 

,  fertility  of  men  and  women 

of,  133. 

Geoffroy-Salnt-Hilalre,  Isld.,  on 
the  recognition  of  women  by 
male  quadrumana,  8;  on  mon- 
strosities, 29;  coincidences  of  ar- 
rested development  with  poly- 
dactyllsm,  36;  on  animal-like 
anomalies  in  the  human  struc- 
ture, 38;  on  the  correlation  of 
monstrosities,  42;  on  the  distrib- 
ution of  hair  In  man  and  mon- 
keys, 55;  on  the  caudal  verte- 
brae of  monkeys,  56;  on  corre- 
lated variability,  68;  on  the 
classification  of  man,  143;  on  the 
long  hair  on  the  heads  of  species 
of  Semnoplthecus,  146;  on  the 
hair  In  monkeys,  148;  on  the  de- 
velopment of  horns  in  female 
deer,  500;  and  P.  Cuvler,  on  the 


mandrill,  634;  on  Hylobates,  663; 

664. 

Geographical  distribution,  as  evi- 
dence of  specific  distinctions  in 
man,  166. 

Oeometrse,  brightly  colored  be- 
neath, 312. 

Geophagus,  frontal  protuberance 
of  male,  366,  341;  eggs  hatched 
by  the  male.  In  the  mouth  or 
branchial  cavity,  341. 

Georgia,  change  of  color  in  Ger- 
mans settled  in,  191. 

Geotrupes,  stridulation  of,  300,  301. 

Gerbe,  M.,  on  the  nest-building  of 
Crenilabrus  massa  and  C.  mel- 
ops,  341. 

Gerland,  Dr..  on  the  prevalence  of 
Infanticide,  113,  372,  587;  on  the 
extinction  of  races,  177. 

Gervals,  P.,  on  the  hairiness  of 
the  gorilla,  65;  on  the  mandrill. 
634. 

Gesture-langruage,    174. 

Ghost-moth,  sexual  dlfCerence  of 
color  in  the,  313. 

Gibbs,  Sir  D.,  on  dlfFerences  of 
the  voice  in  different  races  of 
men,  661. 

Gibbon,  Hoolock,  nose  of,  146. 

Gibbons,  voice  of,  622. 

Gill,  Dr.,  male  seals  larger  than 
females,  214;  sexual  differences 
in  seals,  611. 

Giraffe,  its  mode  of  using  the 
horns,  504;  mute,  except  in  the 
rutting  season,  621. 

Girard,  M.,  disputes  descent  of 
vertebrates  from  Ascidians,  166; 
color  of  sponges  and  Ascidians, 
268;  musky  odor  of  Sphinx,  306. 

Giraud-Teulon,  on  the  cause  of 
short  sight,  32. 

Glanders,  communicable  to  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  6. 

Glands,  odoriferous,  in  mammals, 
524,  625. 

Glareola,   double  moult   In,   386. 

Glomerls  limbata,  difference  of 
color  in  the  sexes  of,  270. 

Glow-worm,  female,  apterous, 
204;  luminosity  of  the,  276. 

Gnats,  dances  of,  278;  auditory 
powers  of,  663. 

Gnu,  sexual  differences  in  the 
color  of  the,  531. 

Goat,  male,  wild,  falling  on  his 
horns,  503;  male,  odor  emitted 
by,  524;  male,  wild,  crest  of  the, 
626;  Berbura,  mane,  dewlap,  &c., 
of  the  male,  528;  Kemas,  sex- 
ual difference  in  the  color  of  the, 
531. 

Goats,  sexual  differences  in  the 
horns  of,  226;  horns  of,  229,  601; 
mode  of  fighting  of,  604;  domes- 
tic, sexual  differences  of,  late 
developed,  232;   beards  of,  526. 

Goatsucker,  Virginian,  pairing  of 
the,  862. 
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Oofales,  nidiiflcation  of,  341. 

God,  vant  of  the  idea  of.  In  some 
racefl  of  men,  91. 

Oodron,  M.,  on  variability,  29;  on 
difference  of  stature,  30;  on  the 
want  of  connection  between  cli- 
mate and  tlie  color  of  the  skin, 
1&8;  on  the  odor  of  the  skin.  193; 
on  the  color  of  infanta,  553. 

Goldfinch,  366,  388;  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  the  £43;  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the  beak  in  the,  356; 
courtship  of   the,    3%. 

',  North  American,  young  of, 

4S0. 

Gold-I^sh,  339. 

Gomphus,  propartiona  of  the 
.sexes  In,  250;  difference  in  the 
sexes  of,  287. 

Gonepteryx  Rhamni,  309;  aexual 
difference  of  color  in,   319. 

Goodsir.  Prof.,  on  the  affinity  of 
the  lancelct  to  the  ascidians, 
155. 

Goosander,  young  of,  462. 

Goose,  Antarctic,  colors  of  the, 
4SS. 

,  Canada,  pairing  with  a  Ber- 

nlcie  gander,  409. 

Chinese,  knob  on  the  beak 


of  the.  420. 

,  Kgj'ptian.  360. 

Sebastopol,      plumage 


3S0. 

488. 


of, 


Snow-,    -whiteness    of  the. 


,  Spur-winged,  3t>0. 

Gorilla.  B56;  semi-erect  attitude  of 
the,  C50;  raaatoid  processes  of  the, 
51;  direction  of  the  hair  on  the 
arms  of  the,  147:  manner  of  aJt- 
tlng,  447;  suppoaed  to  be  a  kind 
of  mandrill.  173;  polygamy  of 
the,  212.  68B;  voice  of  the,  522; 
cranium  of,  553;  lighting  of 
male,  Sai. 

Gusae,  P.  H..  on  the  pugnacity  of 
tlie  male  Humming-bird,  356. 

— ,    M.,   on   the   inheritance   of 

artificial  modlflcatlons  of  the 
skull,  sgg. 

Gould,  B.  A.,  on  variation  In  the 
length  of  the  icg9  in  man,  25; 
measurements  of  American  sol- 
diers, 30,  31;  on  the  proportions 
Of  tlie  body  and  capacity  of  the 
lungs  in  different  races  of  men, 
163;  on  the  Inferior  vitality  of 
mulaltoee,   167. 

— — ,  J.,  on  migration  of  swifts, 
104;  on  the  arrival  of  male 
snipea  before  the  females,  208; 
on  the  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  birds,  242;  on  Neo- 
morpha  Grypus,  35S;  on  the  spe- 
cies of  EustephanuB,  356;  on  the 
Australian  musk-duck,  355;  on 
the  relative  size  of  the  sexes  in 
Brlziura  lobata  and  Cincioram- 
phus  cru  rails,  358;  on  L>oblvaael- 


lus  lobatus,  362:  on  the  habits  of 
Menura  Aiberti,  3S6;  on  the  rar- 
ity of  aong  in  brilliant  birds, 
36G;  on  Selaaphorus  platycercus, 
373;  on  the  Bower-birds,  373,  401; 
on  the  ornamental  plumage  of 
the  Humming-birds,  382;  on  the 
moulting  of  the  ptarmigan,  Sttfi; 
on  the  display  of  plumage  by 
the  male  Hummlng-blrda,  389, 
on  the  shyness  of  adorned  male 
birds,  397;  on  the  decoration  of 
the  bowers  of  Bawet'-l>lrds,  408; 
on  the  decoration  of  their  nests 
by  Humming-birds,  40fi;  on  vari- 
ation in  the  genus  Cynanthus, 
417;  on  the  color  of  the  thighs  in 
a  male  parakeet,  418;  on  Ur- 
Ofltlcte  Benjamin!,  436,  437:  on 
the  nidiflcatlon  of  the  Orioles, 
44S;  on  obscurely- colored  birds 
building  concealed  nests,  448;  on 
trogons  and  kingfishers,  4&1;  on 
Australian  parrots,  451;  on  Aus- 
tralian pigeons,  452;  on  the 
moulting  of  the  ptarmigan,  455; 
on  the  immature  plumage  of 
birds,  460  et  seq.;  on  the  Aus- 
tralian species  of  Turnix,  469;  on 
the  young  of  Aithurua  polytraus, 
483;  on  the  colors  of  the  bills  of 
toucans,  487;  on  the  relative  size 
of  the  sexes  in  the  marsupials 
of  Australia,  511;  on  the  colors 
of  the  Marsupials.  ii29. 

Gotireaux,  on  the  slridulation  of 
Mutilla  europsea.  291. 

Gout,   sexually  transmitted,  232, 

Graba,  on  the  Pled  Ravens  of  the 
Feroe  Islands,  418;  variety  of 
the  Guillemot,  4ia 

Gradation  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in  birds,  424. 

Graliatores,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  215;  double 
moult  in  some,  3S5. 

Grail  Ina,  nidlfication  of,  44S. 

Grasshoppers,  stridulation  of  the, 
283. 

Gratiolet,  Prof.,  on  the  anthropo- 
morphous apes,  149;  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  173;  on  the  difference  In 
the  development  of  the  brains 
of  apes  and  of  man,  199. 

Gray,  Asa,  on  the  gradation  of 
species  among  the  Composltee, 
171. 

,  J.  E.,  on  the  caudal  verte- 
brae of  monkeys,  66;  on  the 
presence  of  rudiments  of  horns 
Sn  the  female  of  Cervulus  mos- 
chatua,  BOO;  on  the  horns  of 
goats  and  sheep,  SOI;  on  the 
beard  of  the  ibex.  B2S;  on  the 
Berbura  goat,  £28;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  coloration  of 
Rodents,  529:  ornaments  of  male 
sloth.  62S;   on  the  colors  of   the 
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Elands,  531;  on  the  flfner-siniT 
antelope,  531;  on  the  colors  Of 
goAtB,  531;  on  the  hog-deer,  ML 
"Greatest  happiness  principle^" 
116,  117. 

C3reek8,  ancient,  137. 

Oreen,  A,  H.,  on  beavers  flehting, 
496;  on  the  voice  of  the  beaver, 
523. 

Greenfinch,  selected  by  a  female 
canary,  410. 

Greg,  W.  R.,  on  the  effects  of  nat- 
ural selection  on  civlllzea  na- 
tions, 130;  on  the  early  mar- 
riages of  the  poor.  134;  on  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  137. 

Grenadiers,  Prussian,  28. 

Grey,  Sir  G.,  on  female  Infanti- 
cide in  Australia,  587. 

Greyhounds,  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  In,  211,  212; 
numerical  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  in.  240,  254. 

Grouse,  red,  monogamous.  215; 
pugnacity  of  young  male,  S62; 
producing  a  sound  by  scraping 
their  wings  upon  the  ground, 
371;  duration  of  courtship  oC 
^X);  colors  and  nidiflcatlon  ol^ 
493. 

Gruber,  Dr.,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condyloid  foramen  in 
the  humerus  of  man,  21;  on  di- 
vision of  malar  bone,  37;  stridu- 
latlon  of  locust,  282. 

Grus  americanus,  age  of  mature 
plumage  in,  478;  breeding  In  Im- 
mature plumage,  479. 

' Virgo,  trachea  of,  370. 

Gryllus  campestris,  281;  pugnacity 
of  male,  286. 

.  domesticus.  282. 

Grypus,  sexual  dlfCerences  In  the 
beak  in^  366. 

Guanacoes,  battles  of,  496;  canine 
teeth  of.  510. 

Guanas,  strife  for  women  among 
the,  557;  polyandry  among  the, 
588. 

Guanche  skeletons,  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condylold  foramen  to 
the  humerus  of,  22. 

Guaranys,  proportion  of  men  and 
women  among,  238;  color  of  new- 
born children  of  the,  552;  beards 
of  the,  556. 

Guenee,  A.,  on  the  sexes  of  Hy- 
perythra,  246. 

Guilding,  L.,  on  the  strtdulatton 
of  the  Liocustids^,  280. 

Guillemot,  variety  of  the,  418. 

Guinea,  sheep  of,  with  males  only 
horned,  280. 

Guinea-fowl,  monogamous.  21S; 
occasional  polygamy  of  the,  215; 
markings  of  the,  423. 

Guinea-pigs,  inheritance  of  the  ef- 
fects of  operations  by,  587. 

Gulls,  seasonal  chang«  of  plumage 
In,  488;  white,  488. 


Gunther,  Dr..  on  paddle  of  Cera- 
todns.  85;  on  hermaphrodfttsm  tn 
Serranus,  157;  on  male  fishes 
hatching  ova  in  their  mouths, 
168.  341;  on  mistaking  Infertile 
female  fishes  for  males,  244;  on 
the  orehensfle  organs  of  male 
Plagfostomous  fishes,  327; 
spines  and  brushes  on  fishes, 
S28;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  sahnon  and  trout,  328;  on 
the  relative  size  of  the  sexes  in 
fishes,  331;  on  sexual  differences 
in  fishes,  334  et  se<t- ;  on  the  gen- 
us Callionymus,  334;  on  a  pro- 
tective resemblance  in  a  pipe- 
fish, 340;  on  the  genus  Solenos- 
toma,  343;  on  the  coloration  of 
frogs  and  toads,  345;  combats  of 
Testndo  elegans,  847;  on  the  sex- 
ual differences  In  the  Ophldla, 
847;  on  differences  of  the  sexes 
of  Iteards,  850  et  seq. 

Gynanisa  Isis.  ocellated  spots  of, 
422. 

Gypsies,  uniformity  of.  In  rari- 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  VS8. 
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Habits,  bad,  facilitated  by  famil- 
iarity, 119:  variability  of  the 
force  of.  125. 

Hackel.  E.,  on  the  origin  of  man, 
2;  on  rudimentary  characters, 
11;  on  death  caused  by  infiam- 
mation  of  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendage, 20;  on  the  canine  teeth 
in  man,  39;  on  the  steps  1^ 
which  man  became  a  biped.  SO; 
on  man  as  a  member  of  tne  Cat- 
arrhlne  group,  151;  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Lemurldse,  158;  on 
the  genealogy  of  the  Mam- 
malia, 158;  on  the  lancelet,  }&4: 
on  the  transparency  of  pelagic 
animals,  268;  on  the  musical 
powers  of  women,  667. 

Hagen,  H..  and  Walsh.  B.  I>.,  on 
American  Neuroptera,  251. 

Hair,  development  of,  in  man,  18; 
character  of,  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined by  light  and  heat,  81; 
distribution  of,  in  man,  55,  594; 
possibly  removed  for  ornament- 
al purposes,  55;  arrangement 
and  direction  of,  148,  147;  of  the 
early  progenitors  of  man,  156; 
different  texture  of,  in  distinct 
races:  168;  and  skin,  correlation 
of  color  of,  U2;  development  of, 
in  mammals,  GSS;  management 
of,  among  different  peoples.  BW; 
great  length  of,  in  some  North 
American  trfbes,  574;  ekmgatloa 
of  the,  on  the  human  head.  S99. 

Hairiness,  difference  of,  fa»  the 
sexes  In  man,  664;-  variation  of, 
in  races  of  men^  654. 
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HalrS  and  excretory  pores,  nu- 
merical relation  of,  in  Bheep,  193. 

Halr7  family,  Siamese,  596. 

Halb«rtsnia.  Prof.,  hermaphrodit- 
ism In  Serranue,   157. 

Hamadryad  baboon,  turning  over 
stones,  9S;  mane  of  the  male, 
B17. 

Hamilton,  C,  on  the  cruelty  of 
the  Kaffirs  to  animals,  114;  on 
the  engTOB.?ment  of  the  women 
by  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  B90. 

Hammering-,  dlfllcnlty  of.  47. 

Hancock,  A.,  on  the  colors  of  the 
nudlbranch   Mollusca,   2oS,   261. 

Hands,  larg'er  at  birth,  In  the 
children  of  laborers,  32;  struc- 
ture of,  in  the  qua«1rumana,  48; 
and  arms,  free«1om  of,  indirectly 
correlated  with  diminution  of 
canines,  51, 

Haniliwrltins:,  Inherited,  88, 

Hamfyalde,     Dr..     supernumerary 

mariim^e  in  men,  35. 

Harcourt,  E.  "Vernon,  on  I<'ringlll& 
cannabina,  388. 

Harelda  BlaciRHs,  415. 

Hare,  protective  coloring  of  the, 
537. 

Hares,  battles  of  male,  496. 

Harlan,  Dr.,  on  the  diiference  be- 
tween field-  antl  hoinsc-slaves, 
191. 

Harris.  J,  M.,  on  the  relation  of 
cotnplexlon  to  climate,  iw. 

■ ,  T.  W.,  on  the  Katy-dld  lo- 
cust, 280;  on  the  stridulatlon  of 
the  grasshoppers,  2S4:  on  CBcan- 
thus  nivalis,  287;  on  the  coloring: 
of  Lepldoptera,  Sll;  on  tbe  col- 
oring of  Saturnia  lo,  312. 

Hartlns,  spur  of  the  Ornlthorhyn- 
chu8,  4S8. 

Martman,  Dr.,  on  the  singing  of 
Cicada  Bcptemdeclm,  279. 

Hatred,  persistence  or,  10». 

Haugfhton,  S.,  on  &  variation  of 
the  Hexor  poillclfi  iong^iis  in  man, 
41. 

Hawks,  feedlng^  orphag  nestling, 
401 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  the  diverging  of 
sledgre-dogs  on  thin  ice,  73. 

Haymond,  R.,  on  the  drumming: 
of  the  male  Tetrao  umbellus, 
371;  on  the  drumming  of  birds, 
S71. 

Head,  altered  position  of,  to  suit 
the  erect  attitude  of  man,  IZ; 
hairiness  of,  in  man,  55;  pro- 
cesses of,  in  male  beetles,  292; 
artificial  alterations  of  tbe  form 
of  the,  577. 

Hearne,  on  strife  for  women 
amontj  the  North  American  In- 
dians, B68;  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians'  notion  of  female 
beauty.  £72;  repeated  elope- 
ments of  a  North  American 
woman,  592. 

Heart,  tn  the  human  embryo,  9. 


Heat.  Buppoeed  effeots  of,  3L 

Hectocotyle,  860. 

Hedge  warbler,  467;  youne  of  the, 
475. 

I-Iucl,  small  projection  of,  in  the 
Aymara  Indiana,  33. 

Ilegt,  M.,  on  the  development  of 
the    spurs    in    peacocks,  230. 

HeliconldtE,  30B;  mimicry  of,  by 
other  butterflies,  31». 

Heliopathes.  stridulatlon  peculiar 
to  the  male,  :jU3. 

Hellothrli  aurlculata,  young  of, 
462. 

Hells  pomatla,  example  of  in- 
dividual attaohment  in,  269. 

Helling,  J.,  proportions  of  sexes 
of  Lepidoptera  reared  by,  24&. 

Helmholts,  on  pleasure  derived 
from  harmonica,  »Cf;  on  the  vi- 
bration of  the  auditory  hairs  of 
Crustacea,  563;  the  physiology  of 
harmony,  563. 

Hemlptera,  27& 

Hemltrasus,  boardless  in  both 
sexes,   526. 

Hemabach.  M.  von,  on  medieil 
mamma  in  man.  35. 

Hepburn,  Mr.,  on  the  autumn 
song  of  the  water-oujtel,  365. 

HeplalUB  humuli,  sexual  differ- 
ence of  color  In  the.  813. 

Herbs,  poisonous,  avoided  by  ani- 
mals, 64. 

Hermaphrodltlam  of  embryoa,  IB". 

Herodlas  bubutcus,  vernaj  moult 
of,  S87. 

Heron,  Sir  R.,  on  the  habits  of 
peafowl,  413,  414,  4S7. 

' iova-gestures  of  a,  375. 

Herons,  decomposed  feathers  in, 
3S0;  breeding:  plumage  of,  3£6; 
young  of  tbe,  475;  some- 
times dimorphic,  479;  continued 
growth  of  crest  and  plumes  in 
the  males  of  some,  480;  change 
of  color  in  some,   4S&. 

Hesperomys  oognatus,  552. 

Het£erina,  proportion  of  tbe  sexes 
£n,  250;  difference  in  the  sexes 
of.  287. 

Heterocerus.    stridulatlon    of.   299. 

Hewitt,  Mr,,  on  a  game-couk  kill- 
ing a  kite,  359;  on  tha  recogni- 
tion of  dogs  and  cats  by  ducks, 
40&:  on  the  pairing  of  a  wild 
duck  with  a  pintail  drake,  409: 
on  the  courtship  of  fowls,  411; 
on  the  coupling  of  pheasants 
with  common  hens,  414. 

Hllgendorf,  sounds  produced  by 
crustaceans,  270. 

Hindoo,  hiR  horror  of  breaking' 
his  caste,  118,  120. 

Hindoos,  local  difference  of  stat- 
ure among,  30;  difference  of, 
from  Europeans,  187;  color  or 
the  beard  in,  554. 

HIpparchia  Janlra,  315;  instability 
of  the  ocellated  spots  of,  422. 
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Hippocampus,  development  of, 
158;  marsupial  receptacles  of  the 
male,  342. 

minor,  198. 

Hippopotamus,   nakedness  of,  64. 
Hips,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers 

and  sailors,  31. 
HodETson,  S.,  on  the  sense  of  duty, 

94. 
Hoffberg:,    on   the     horns  of  the 
reindeer,  499;  on  sexual  prefer- 
ences shown  by  reindeer,  &20. 
Hoffman,  Prof.,  protective  colors, 

278;  fighting  of  frogs,  346. 
Hog-deer,  641. 

Hog,  wart-,  515;  river-,  516. 
Holland,  Sir  H.,  on  the  effects  of 

new  diseases,  178. 
Homologous      structures,     corre- 
lated variation  of,  42. 
Homoptera,    279;     strldulatlon  of 
the,  and  Orthoptera,  discussed, 
286. 
Honduras,  Qulscalus  major  In,  244. 
Honey-buzzard    of    India,  varia- 
tion In  the  crest  of,  418. 
Honey-suckers,   moulting  of  the, 
386;   Australian,   nidlflcatlon  of, 
448. 
Honor,  law  of,  117. 
Hooker,  Dr.,  forbearance  of  ele- 
phant to  his  keeper,  101;  on  the 
color  of  the  beard  In  man,  663. 
Hookham,   Mr.,   on  mental     con- 
cepts in  animals,  81. 
Hoolock  Gibbon,  nose  of,  146. 
Hoopoe,  366;  sounds  produced  by 

the  male,  371. 
Hoplopterus  t^rmatus,  wing-spurs 

of,  361. 
Hornbill,  African,  inflation  of  the 
neck-wattle  of  the  male  during 
courtship,  377. 
Hornbllls,  sexual  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  eyes  in,  420;  nidlfl- 
catlon and  incubation  of,  448. 
Home,  C,  on  the  rejection  of  a 
brightly-colored     locust  by  liz- 
ards and  birds,  287. 
Horns,   sexual    differences  of.   in 
sheep  and  goats,  225;  loss  of,  in 
female  merino  sheep,  226;  devel- 
opment of.  In  deer,  228;  develop- 
ment of,  in  antelopes,  229;  from 
the   head   and   thorax,   in   male 
beetles,  292;  of  deer,  499,  502,  510; 
and  canine  teeth,  inverse  devel- 
opment of,  510. 

Horse,  fossil,  extinction  of  the, 
in  South  America,  186;  polygam- 
ous, 213;  canine  teeth  of  male, 
498;  winter  change  of  color,  537. 

Horses,  rapid  increase  of.  In 
South  America,  45;  diminution 
of  canine  teeth  in,  52;  dreaming, 
72;  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
Pampas,  176;  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  m,  212; 
lighter  In  winter  In  Siberia,  224; 
sexual  preferences  In,  S20;  pair- 


ing  preferently  with  those  of  the 
same  color,  535;  numerical  pro- 
portion of  male  and  female 
births  in,  240;  formerly  striped. 
d42* 

Hottentot  women,  peculiarities  of. 
170. 

Hottentots,  lice  of,  166;  readily 
become  musicians,  666;  notions 
of  female  beauty  of  the,  673; 
compression  of  nose  by,  679. 

Hough,  Dr.  S.,  men's  temperature 
more  variable  than  women's, 
220;  proportion  of  sexes  in  man, 
237. 

House-slaves,  difference  of,  from 
fleld-slaves,  191. 

Houzeau,  on  the  baying  of  the 
dog,  72;  on  reason  in  dogs,  74; 
birds  killed  by  telegraph  wires. 
78;  on  the  cries  of  domestic 
fowls  and  parrots,  82,  86;  ani- 
mals feel  no  pity,  99;  suicide  In 
the  Aleutian  islands,  118. 

Howorth,  H.  H.,  extinction  of 
savages,  179. 

Huber,  P.,  on  ants  playing  to- 
gether, 67;  on  memory  in  ants, 
72;  on  the  Intercommunication 
of  ants,  87;  on  the  recognition 
of  each  other  by  ants  after  sep- 
aration, 289. 

Hue,  on  Chinese  opinions  of  the 
appearance  of  Buropeans,  672. 

Huia,  the,  of  New  Zealand,  204. 

Human,  man  classed  eUone  in  a, 
kingdom,  143. 

sacriflces,  93. 

Humanity,  unknown  among  some 
savages,  114;  deflciency  of, 
among  savages,  119. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  on  the  ration- 
ality of  mules,  76;  on  a  parrot 
preserving  the  language  of  a 
lost  tribe,  177;  on  the  cosmetic 
arts  of  savages,  668;  on  the  ex- 
aggeration of  natural  characters 
by  m%n,  677;  on  the  red  painting 
of  American  Indians,  577. 

Hume,  D.,  on  sympathetic  feel- 
ings, 105. 

Humming-bird,  racket-shaped 
feathers  in  the  tall  of  a,  380; 
display  of  plumage  by  the  male, 
389. 

Humming-birds,    ornament    their 

nests,   89,   408;   polygamous,   214; 

proportion  of  the  sexes  In,  243. 

483;   sexual     differences   in,   35G. 

436;    pugnacity     of-    male,     JPG; 

modified  primaries  of  male,  373; 

coloration  of  the  sexes  of,  382; 

display   by,    437;    nidlflcatlon   of 

the,   447;   colors  of  female,  447; 

young  of,  483. 
Humphreys,  H.  N.,  on  the  habits 

of  the  stickle-back,  216,  330. 
Hunger,   instinct  of,  108. 
Huns,   ancient,   flattening  of  the 

nose  by  the,  577. 
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Hunter,  J.,  on  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  man,  170:  on  secondary 
sexual  characters,  203;  on  th^ 
general  t^ehavlor  of  female  ani- 
mals during  courtship.  217;  on 
the  mitsicleg  of  the  larynx  tn 
soii?-blr<!s,  366;  on  the  curled 
frontal  hair  of  the  bull,  628;  on 
the  rejection  of  an  asa  by  a  fe- 
male  zebra,  535. 

,     W.     W.,     on     the     recent 

rapid  increase  of  the  Santali. 
44:  on  the  Santali,  187. 

Huss,  Dr.  Max,  on  mammary 
glands,  158, 

Hussey,  Mr.,  on  a  partridge  dis- 
tlngulshingf  persons,   406. 

Hutchinson,  Col.,  example  of  rea- 
soning in  a  retriever,  75. 

Hutton,  Capt.,  on  the  male  wild 
goat  falling  on  his  horns,  603. 

Huxley;  T.  H.,  on  the  structural 
agreement  of  man  with  the 
apea,  2;  on  the  agreement  of  the 
brain  in  man  with  that  of  lower 
animals,  S;  on  the  adult  age  of 
the  orang,  8:  on  the  embryonic 
development  of  man,  9;  on  the 
origin  of  man,  3,  11;  on  varia- 
tion in  the  skulls  of  the  natives 
of  Australia,  25;  on  the  abductor 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  Jn  apes, 
40;  on  the  nature  of  the  reason- 
ing power  75;  on  the  position 
of  man,  146;  on  the  sub-orders 
of  primates,  14S:  on  the  Lemu- 
ridee.  163:  on  the  Dlnosaurta, 
154;  on  the  amphibian  afflnltles 
of  the  IchthyosaurianB,  154;  on 
variability  of  the  skull  in  cer- 
tain races  of  man,  170;  on  the 
races  of  man,  172;  supplement 
on  the  brain.  199. 

Hybrid  birds,  production  of,  409. 

Hydrophobia  communicable  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  ant- 
ra a  Ib,  7. 

HydfOporua,   dimorphism 
males  of,  273. 

Hyelaphua  porclnus,  541. 

Hygrogonus,   342. 

Hyla,  ainginj?  specie.^  of, 

Hylobatea,  absence  of  the  thumb 
In,  49;  upright  progression  of 
some  species  of,  51;  maternal  af- 
fection In  a,  68;  direction  of  the 
hair  on  the  arms  of  species  of, 
147:  females  of,  less  hairy  below 
than  males,  553. 

- — - —  agilis,  49;  hair  on  the  arms 
of,  147;  musical  voice  of  the, 
522:  superciliary  ridge  of,  553: 
voice  of,  562. 

— -—  hoolock,  sexual  difference  of 
color  in,  532. 

lar,  49;  hair  on  the  arms  of, 


of    fe- 


346. 


147. 


leuclscus,  49;  gong  of,  6(52. 
gyndactylns,   49;    lar}'nB<?ftl 


Hylophila   prasinaina,   305. 

Hymenoptera,  283;  large  size  of 
the  cerebral  ganglia  in,  52;  class- 
ification of,  144;  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wln^s  of,  274;  acu- 
leate, relative  size  of  the  sexea 
of.  276. 

Hymenopteron,  parasitic,  with  a 
sedentary  male,  217. 

Hyomoschu3  aquatlcu3,  442. 

Hyperythra,  proportion  of  the 
sexes  In,  246. 

Hypog^'mna  dlspar,  sexual  differ- 
ence of  color  in,  312. 

Hypopyra,  coloration  of,  312. 


Ibex,  male,  falling  on  his  horns, 
503;  beard  of  the,  626. 

Ibis,  white,  change  of  color  of 
nalted  skin  in,  during  the  breed- 
Ing  aeagon,  384;  scarlet,  young  of 
the,  475. 

tantalus,  age  of  mature  pliJ- 

ma«e  In,  478:  breeding  in  imma- 
ture plumage,  479. 

Ibises,  decomposed  feathers  In, 
380:   white,   488;  and  black,   489. 

Ichneumonid^,  dillftrence  of  the 
sexes  In,    289. 

Ichthyopterygia.  36. 

Ichthyoaaurlans,  154. 

Idiots,  microcephalous,  their 
characters  and  habits,  34;  hairi- 
ness and  animal  nature  of  their 
actions,  35;  microcephalous,  im- 
itative faculties  of,  85. 

Iguana  tuberculata,  350. 

Iguanas,  350. 

Illegitimate  and  legitimate  chil- 
dren, proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
239. 

Lmaglnation,  existence  of,  in  ani- 
mals, 72. 

Imitation,  66;  of  man  by  mon- 
keys, 71;  tendency  to,  in  mon- 
keys, mierocephalous  idiots  and 
savages,  85;   influence  of,  126, 

Immature  plumage  of  birds,  456, 
45J). 

Implacentata,  153. 

Implements,  employed  by  mon- 
keys, 78;  fashioning  of,  peculiar 
to  man,  80. 

Impregnation,  period  of.  Influence 
of,    upon   sex,   239. 

Improvement,  progressive,  man 
alone  supposed  to  be  capable  of, 
77. 

Incisor  teeth,  knocked  out  or  filed 
by  some  savages.  569. 

Increase,  rate  oif,  43;  necessity  of 
checks   in,   45. 

Indecency,  hatred  of,  a  modern 
virtue,   115. 

India,  difficulty  of  dJatlngulahinp 
the  nath-e  races  of,  163;  Cyprln- 
IdK-  of,  399;  color  of  the  beard 
In  races  of  men  of,  E5S. 
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Indian,  North  American,  honored 
for  scalphig  a  man  of  aaotfaer 
tribe,  m. 

IndividuaUty,  In  anlmalis,  8L 

Indopicus  carlotta,  colors  of  the 
sexes  of,  462. 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of,  45,  113, 
253;  supposed  cause  of,  672:  pre^ 
valence  and  causee  of,  686  et 
seq. 

Inferiority,  supposed  physical,  of 
man,   61. 

Inflammatloo  of  the  bowels,  oc- 
currence of.  In  Cebos  Asarse,  7. 

Inheritance,  27;  of  Ions  and  short 
sight,  32;  of  effects  of  use  of 
vocal  and  mental  organs,  86;  of 
moral  tendencies,  119,  122;  laws 
of,  222;  sexual,  227;  sexually  lim- 
ited. 489. 

Inquisition,  Influence  of  the,  138. 

Insanity,  hereditary,  27. 

Insect,  fossil,  from  the  Devonian, 
28S. 

Insectlvora,  529;  absence  of  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  in,  214. 

Insects,  relative  size  of  the  cere- 
bral ganglia  in,  62;  male,  ap- 
pearance of,  before  the  females, 
208;  pursuit  of  female,  by  the 
males,  217;  period  of  develop- 
ment of  sexual  characters  in, 
231;  secondary  sexual  characters 
of,  272;  strldulation,  561. 

Insessores,  vocal  organs  of,  366. 

Instep,  depth  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  3L 

Instinct  and  IntelUgence,  65. 

,  migratory,  vanquishing  the 

maternal,  104,  109. 

Instinctive  actions,  the  result  of 
inheritance,  102. 

impulses,  difference  of    the 

force  of,  107;  and  moral  im- 
pulses, alliance  of,  107. 

Instincts,  64;  complex  origin  of, 
through  natural  selection,  66; 
possible  origin  of  some,  66;  ac- 
quired, of  domestic  animals,  101; 
variability  of  the  force  of,  104; 
difference  of  force  between  the 
social  and  other,  108,  122;  utilized 
for  new  purposes,  565. 

Instrumental  music  of  birds,  S71, 
874. 

Intellect,  influence  of,  in  natural 
selection  in  civilized  society,  133. 

Intellectual  faculties,  their  influ- 
ence on  natural  selection  in 
man,  124;  probably  perfected 
through  natural  selection,  126. 

Intelligence,  Mr.  H.  Spencer  on 
the  dawn  of,  65. 

Intemperance,  no  reproach  among 
savages,  116;  its  destructive- 
ness,  134. 

Intoxication  in  monkeys,  7. 

Iphias   glaucippe,    309. 

Iris,  sexual  difference  in  the  color 
of  the,  in  birds,  377.  419. 


Isehio-puhle  muaele.  40, 
Ithaelnia    cruentus,    number    of 
■  spurs  in,  860. 

lulus,  tarsal  suckers  of  tho  males 
of.  271. 


Jackals,  learning  from  dogs  to 
bark,  70. 

Ja«k-8nlpe,  coloration  of  the,  4B&. 

Jacqulnot,  on  the  number  of  fan- 
cies of  man,  170. 

Jaeger,  Dr.,  length  of  bones  in- 
creased from  carryias  welshtsi, 
31;  on  the  difficulty  of  approach- 
iner  herds  of  wild  animals,  97: 
male  Silver-pheasant,  rejected 
When  his  Plumage  was  spoill. 

Jaguars,  black,  685. 

Janson,  12.  W..  on  the  proportions 
of  the  sexes  in  Tomlcus  villosns, 
250;  on  stridolant  beetles,  299. 

Japan,  encouragement  of  lioen- 
tiouaness  in,  45w 

Japanese,  general  beardlesanesa  of 
the,  666;  aversion  of  the.  to 
whiskers,  276. 

Jardine,  Sir  W..  on  the  Arcus 
pheasant,  879.  897. 

JarrolcL  Dr.,  on  modifications  of 
the  skuU  induced  by  unnatural 
position.  54. 

Jarves,  Mr.,  on  infantioide  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  254. 

Javans,  relative  height  of  the 
sexes  of,  564:  notions  of  female 
beauty,  674. 

Jaw,  Influence  of  the  muscles  of 
the.  upon  the  physiognomy  of 
the  apes,  52. 

Jaws,  smaller  proportionateiy  to 
the  extremities.  82;  influenoe  of 
food  upon  the  sise  of.  82;  dimto'* 
utlon  of,  in  man,  51;  in  mwi,  re- 
duced by  correlation,  667. 

Jay,  young  of  the,  475;  Canada, 
young  of  the,  476. 

Jays,  new  mates  foimd  by,  402; 
distinguishing  persons,  406. 

Jeffreys,  J.  Gwyn,  on  the  form  of 
the  shell  In  the  sexes  of  the 
CUisteropoda,  259;  on  the  influ- 
ence of  light  upon  the  colors  of 
sheUs,  260. 

Jelly-flsh.  bright  colors  of  some. 
^. 

Jenner.  Dr..  on  the  voice  of  the 
rook,  370;  on  the  finding  ot  new 
mates  by  magpies,  402;  on  re- 
tardation of  the  generative 
functions  in  birds.  404. 

Jenyns,  Li.,  on  the  desertion  of 
their  young  by  swallows,  104;  on' 
male  birds  singing  after  the 
proper  se&son,  404. 

Jerdon,  Dr.,  on  -birds  dreaming, 
72;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male 
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buibul,  367;  on  the  pugnacity  of 
thft  male  OrtygorniB  gularls, 
fKSi;  on  the  spurs  of  Gatloperdix, 
lilliO:  on  the  hablla  of  Lobivanel- 
lus,  aoS:  on  the  apoonUlI,  370;  on 
the  tliummhiff  at  the  Kalij- 
pheasant,  371;  on  Indian  bus- 
tardB.  373;  on  OUa  toengalensis, 
"7S;  on  the  ear-tufia  of  Sypheo- 
Ides  auritua,  873:  an  the  double 
'moults  of  certain  blrcla,  3ftS;  on 
the  moulting  of  the  honey- 
suckers,  386;  on  the  mouUlngr  Of 
bustards,  plovers,  and  dronKoa, 
387;  on  the  spring  change  of 
color  in  some  finchea.  388;  on 
display  in  nrifile  bJrde,  3SS;  on  the 
display  of  the  under-tall  coverts 
by  the  male  bulbul.  SSfl;  on  the 
Indian  honey-buzzard,  41S;  on 
Hexual  differences  in  the  color 
of  the  eyes  of  horn-blllB.  420;  on 
the  markings  of  the  Tragopan 
pheasant.  422;  on  the  nldificatlon 
of  the  Orlolee,  447;  on  the  nldl- 
flcatlon  of  the  hornbflls,  448;  on 
the  Sultan  yellow-tit,  451;  on 
PalaforniP  Javanlcus.  458;  on  the 
Immature  flurrtajre  of  birds.  459 
et  aeq.;  on  representative  spe- 
cles  of  birds,  462:  on  the  habits 
of  Turnix,  470:  on  tht?  continued 
Increase  of  beauty  of  the  pea- 
cock, 4S0:  on  coloration  In  the 
genua  Pateortiis,  4Si>. 

JevonS,  W.  S.,  on  the  mlerfttlons 
of  marij  48. 

Jews,  ancient  use  of  flint  tools 
by  the,  141;  uniformity  of,  In 
various  parts  of  the  world,  188: 
numerloat  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  among:  the, 
237;  ancient,  tattooing:  practiced 
by.  5B9. 

Johnstone,  T^leuL,  on  the  Indian 
elephant,  213. 

Jollofs,  fine  appearance  of  the, 
5S2. 

Jones,  Albert,  proportion  of  .spxes 
of  Lepldoptera,  reared  by,  249. 

Juan  Fernandea,  hamming-blrds 
of.  am, 

Junonla.  sexual  rilfTerences  of  col- 
oring in  species  of,  3f>7. 

Jupiter,  comparison  with  Assyri- 
an efngles,  bl9. 


Kafnr  skxill.  occurrence  of  the 
diastema  in  a,  39. 

Kafllrfi,  their  cruelty  to  anlm&ls, 
114;  lice  of  the,  138;  color  of  the, 
574;  engrossment  of  the  hand- 
somest women  by  the  chiefs  of 
the,  590;  miirriage-customa  of 
the   503. 

KallJ-pheasant,  drumming  of  the 
male,  '671;  young  of,  463. 


Kalllma,  resemblance  of,  to  a 
withered  leaf,  3iMJ. 

Kalmucks,  general  beardlessneda 
of,  555j  avuralun  of,  to  hairs  on 
the  face,  575;  marrlage-cuatoms 
of  the,  592. 

Kangaroo,  great  red.  sexual  dlf- 
{er«ncB  in  the  oolor  of,  529. 

Kant,  Tmm.,  on  duty,  &4;  on  self- 
restraint,  lOG;  on  the  number  of 
apeoJeB  of  man.  170. 

Katy-dld.  strtdulatlon  of  the,  280. 

Keen,  Dr,,  on  the  tnontal  poWeru 
of  anakea,  348. 

Keller,  Dr.,  on  the  dlfRoully  of 
fashioning  atone  implements.  4h. 

Kent,  W.  S.,  elonpallon  of  dorsal 
fin  of  Cnillauymua  lyra,  222; 
courtship  of  Labrus  mi.xtus.  3JS7; 
colors  and  courtKhlp  of  Cati- 
tharua   Itaeatus,   S37. 

Kestrels,  new  mates  found  by. 
402, 

Kidney,  one,  doin^  double  work 
In  dlseaso,  31. 

King,  W.  R.,  On  the  vocal  organs 
of  Tetrao  cupldo.  868;  oti  the 
drumming  of  ^ruuae.  371;  on  the 
reindeer,  4Jt9;  on  the  attraction 
of  male  deer  by  the  voice  of  the 
female,  522. 

King  and  Fitzroy,  on  the  mar- 
riage-customs of  the  Fueglans, 
503. 

King-crowa,  nldlflcatlon  of,  447. 

Kingfisher,  386;  racket-shaped 
feathers  In  the  tall  of  a.  879. 

Kingfishers,  colors  and  nidiflca- 
tlon  of  the,  449,  451.  492;  imma- 
ture plumage  of  the,  461,  4S8: 
young  of  the,  475. 

King  Lorj',  451:  immature  plu- 
mage of  the,  461. 

Klngsley,  C,  on  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  umbrlna.  343. 

Klrby  and  Spence,  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  length  of  the 
snout  In  Curculionlilflp,  204;  on 
the  courtship  of  Insects.  217;  on 
the  elytra  of  Byils>cua,  274;  on 
peculiarities  In  the  legs  of  male 
insects,  274;  on  the  relative  size 
Of  the  spxes  in  InsDcts,  276;  on 
the  Fuleortda?.  279;  on  the  hab- 
its of  Termites.  28S:  on  differ- 
ence of  color  in  the  nexes  oT  bee- 
tles, 2M;  on  the  horns  of  the 
male  lamelllcorn  beetles,  294;  on 
hornlike  processes  in  male  CUr- 
cullonlda.  296:  on  the  pugnacity 
of  tb6  male  stas-beetlfe,  297. 

Kite,  killed  by  a  game-cock,  859. 

Knot,  retention  of  winter  plu- 
mage by  the,  386. 

Knox,  R.,  on  the  aemtlunar  fold, 
17;  on  the  o»;currence  of  tht^ 
aupra-oondylold  foramen  In  th"? 
humei-us  of  man,  21 :  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  young  Memnon,  164. 
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Koala,  length  of  the  Ccecum  in, 

20. 
Kobus  elMpsiprymnus,  proportion 

of  the  sexes  in,  242. 
Kolreuter,  on  the  sterility  of  hy- 
brid plants,  168. 
Koodoo,  development  of  the  horns 

of  the,  229;  markings  of  the,  588. 
Koppen,  P.  T.,  on  the  migratory 

locust,  280. 
Kordofan,     protuberances    artifi- 
cially produced    by    natives  of, 

569. 
Koraks,  marriage  customs  of,  S93. 
Korte,  on  the  proportion  of  sexes 

in  locusts,  250;  Russian  locusts, 

280. 
Kovalevsky.  A.,  on  the  affinity  of 

the  Ascidla  to  the  Vertebrata, 

155. 
,  W.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 

male    capercailzie,    359;    on   the 

pairing  of  the  capercailzie,  862. 
Krause,  on  a  convoluted  body  at 

the  extremity  of  the  tail  in  a 

Macacus  and  a  cat.  22. 
Kupffer,  Prof.,  on  the  affinity  of 

the  Ascidia  to  the  Vertebrata, 

155. 


Labidocera    Darwinii,    prehensile 
organs  of  the  male,  263. 

Labrus,  splendid  colors  of  the  spe- 
cies of,  338. 

mixtus,     sexual  differences 

in,   334,   337. 
pavo,  339. 


Lacertllia,  sexual  differences  of, 
350. 

Lafresnaye,  M.  de,  on  birds  of 
paradise,  381. 

Lamarck,  on  the  origin  of  man,  2. 

Lamellibranchiata,  259. 

Lamellicom  beetles,  horn-like 
processes  from  the  head  and 
thorax  of,  292,  296;  influence  of 
sexual  selection  on,  298. 

Lamelllcornia,  strldulation  of,  300. 

Lamont,  Mr.,  on  the  tusks  of  the 
walrus,  498;  on  the  use  of  its 
tusks  by  the  walrus.  509;  on  the 
bladder-nose  seal,  524. 

Lampornis  porphyrurus,  colors  of 
the  female.  447. 

Lnmpyridse,  distasteful  to  mam- 
mals, 475. 

Lancelet,  154,  160. 

Landois,  H.,  gnats  attracted  by 
sound,  278;  on  the  production  of 
sound  by  the  Clcadse,  279;  on 
the  strldulating  organ  of  the 
crickets,  281;  on  Decticus,  283; 
on  the.  stjldulatlng  organs. .  of 
the  Acriaiidse,  284;  strldulating 
apparatus  In  Orthoptera,  286; 
sounds  produced  by  Atropus, 
289;      on     the     strldulation      of 


Necrophorus,  299;  on  the 
strldulant  organ  of  Ceranbyx 
heros,  300;  on  the  stridulant 
organ  of  Geotrupes,  300-  on  the 
strldulating  organs  in  the  Cole- 
optera,  301;  on  the  ticking  of 
Anobium.  308. 

Landor,  Dr.,  on  remorse  for  not 
obeying  tribal  custom.  111. 

Language  an  art,  83;  articulate, 
origin  of,  84;  relation  of  the 
progress  of,  to  the  development 
of  the  brain,  85j  effects  of  in- 
heritance in  production  of,  86; 
complex  structure  of,  among 
barbarous  nations,  88;  natural 
selection  in,  88;  gesture,  174; 
primeval,  176;  of  a  lost  tribe  pre- 
served  by  a  parrot,  177. 

Languages,  presence  of  rudi- 
ments in.  88;  classification  of,  88; 
variability  of,  88;  crossing  or 
blending  of,  88;  complexity  of, 
no  test  of  perfecti6n  or  proof  oi 
special  creation,  89;  resemblance 
of,  evidence  of  community  of 
origin,  144. 

and  species,  identity  at  evi- 
dence of  their  gradual  develop- 
ment, 87. 

Lanius,  455;  characters  of  young, 

rufus,  anomalous  young    of 


477. 


Lankester,  E.  H.,  on  comparative 
longevity,  130,  132;  on  the  de- 
structive effects  of  intemper- 
ance, 134. 

Lanugo,  of  the  human  foetus,  U, 
594. 

Lapponian  language,  highly  arti- 
ficial, 88. 

Lark,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  243;  female,  singing  of  the, 
365. 

Larks,  attracted  by  a  mirror,  407. 

Lartet,  E.,  comparison  of  cranial 
capacities  of  skulls  of  recent 
and  tertiary  mammals,  53;  on 
the  size  of  the  brain  in  mam- 
mals, 78;  on  Dryoplthecus,  151; 
on  pre-historic  flutes.  566. 

Larus,  seasonal  change  of  plu- 
mage in,  488. 

Larva,  luminous,  of  a  Brazilian 
beetle,  275. 

Larynx,  muscles  of  the,  In  song- 
birds, 366. 

Lasiocampa  quercus,  attraction  of 
males  by  the  female,  248;  sexual 
difference  of  color  in,  312. 

Latham,  R.  G.,  on  the  migrations 
of  man,  46. 

Latooka,  perforation  of  the  lower 
Up  by  the  women  of,  570. 

Laurillard,  on  the  abnormal  di- 
vision of  the  malar  bone  in  man, 
37. 

Lawrence,  W.,  on  the  superiority 
of  savaged  to  Europeans  in  pow- 
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*  er  of  sight,  32;  on  the  color  of 
negro  infants,  553;  on  the  fond- 
neaa  of  savages  for  ornaments, 
568:  on  beardless  races,  57&;  on 
the  beauty  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, 581. 

Layard,  R.  L.,  on  an  instance  of 
rationaltty  in  a  cobra,  348;  on 
the  pugnacity  of  Gallus  Stan- 
ley!, 359, 

Laycock,  Dr.,  on  vital  periodicity, 
8;  therold  nature  of  miots,  35. 

Lieaves,  autumn,  tints  useless, 
259. 

Lecky,  Mr.,  on  the  eenee  of  duty, 
94;  on  suicide,  113;  on  the  prac- 
tice of  celibacy,  115;  his  view  of 
the  crimes  of  savagres,  116;  on 
the  gradual  rise  ^f  morality,  121. 

Leconte,  J.  L.,  on"  the  strldulant 
organ  in  the  Coprlnl  and  Dy- 
nagtinl,  ZOO. 

Lee,  H.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the  trout, 
245. 

Leg,  calf  of  the,  artificially  mod- 
ified, &69. 

Legitimate  and  illeg^itlmate  chil- 
dren, proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
239. 

Legs,  variation  of  the  length  of 
the,  in  man,  25;  proportions  of, 
in  soldiers  and  Bailors.  31 :  front, 
atrophied  in  some  male  butter- 
flies, 274;  peculiarities  of,  in 
male  Insects,  275. 

Le^ruay,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
inter-condyiold  foramen  In  the 
humerus  of  man,  21. 

"Lek"  of  the  black-cock  and  cap- 
ercailzie, 399. 

LemoJne,  Albert,  on  the  origin  of 
lanp;uage.   S4. 

Lomur  macaco,  sexual  difference 
of  color  In,  5S2. 

XiemuTldK,  14S;  ears  of  the,  15; 
variability  of  the  muscles  in  the. 
40;  position  and  derivation  of 
the,  153;  their  origin.  161. 

Lemurs,  uterus  In  the,  37. 

Lenguas.  disfigurement  of  the 
ears  of  the,  570. 

Leopards,  black,  635. 

Lepldoptera,  304,  numerical  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes  Jn  the,  245; 
coloring  of,  305;  ocellated  spots 
of,  422. 

Lepldoslren,  l&l.  160. 

Lcptalldes,  mimicry  of,  321. 

Leptorhynchus  angustatus,  pug- 
nacity of  male,  299. 

Leptura  testacca,  difference  of 
color  in  the  sexes  of,  296. 

Leroy,  on  the  wariness  of  young 
foxes  in  hunting-districts,  78;  on 
the  desertion  of  their  young'  by 
swallows,  104. 

],e&lie,  D..  marriage-customs  of 
Kamrs,  593. 

I«es8e,  valley  of  the,  21. 
42 


Lesson,  on  the  birds  of  paradise, 
214,  397;  on  the  sea-elephant,  524. 

Lessona,  M.,  observations  on 
Serranus,  157. 

Lethrus  cephalotes.  pugnacity  of 
the  males  of,  294,  297. 

Leuckart,  R..  on  the  vesicula 
prostatica,  23;  on  the  influence 
of  the  age  of  parents  on  the  sex 
of  offspring,  239. 

Levator  clavlculsa  muBcl«,  AH. 

Libelluia  depressa,  color  of  the 
male,  2SH. 

LlbelluUdBB.  relative  size  of  the 
sexes  of,  276;  difference  in  the 
sexes  of,  2V7. 

Lice  of  domestic  animals  and 
man,   165. 

Licentiousness,  a  check  upon  pop- 
ulation. 45;  prevalence  of, 
among  savages.  115. 

Lichtenstein,  on  Chera  progne, 
413, 

Life,  Inheritance  at  corresponding 
periods  of,  223,  227. 

Light,  effects  on  complexion,  31; 
influence  of,  upon  the  colors  of 
shells,  260. 

Lllford,  Lord,  the  ruff  attracted 
by  bright  objects,  407. 

Limosa  lapponlca,  472. 

Linaria,  455. 

niontana,  243. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  W.  L.,  diseases 
communicated  from  animals  to 
man,  7;  madness  in  animals.  77; 
the  dog  considers  his  master  his 
God,  S3. 

LinnicuE,  views  of,  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  man,  145. 

Linnet,  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  the.  243:  crimson 
forehead  and  breast  of  the,  388; 
courtship  of  the,  395, 

Lion,  polygamous,  214;  mane  of 
the,  defensive,  516;  roaring  of 
the,  522. 

Lions,  stripes   of   young,  458. 

Lips,  piercing  of  the,  by  savages, 
570. 

Llthoblus,  prehensile  appendages 
of  the  female,   271. 

Llth03la,  coloration  in,  31L 

Llttorina  llttorea.  259. 

Livingstone.  Dr.,  manner  of  sit- 
ting of  gorilla,  147;  on  the  in- 
fluence of  dampness  and  dry- 
ness on  the  color  of  the  skin, 
18«;  on  the  liability  of  negroes 
to  tropical  fevers  after  residence 
in  a  cold  climate,  189;  on  the 
spur-winged  goOse,  360;  on  wea- 
ver-birds. 371;  on  an  African 
night- jar,  379,  397;  on  the  bat- 
tle-scars of  South  African  male 
mammals,  49fi;  on  the  removal 
of  the  upper  Incisors  by  the 
Batokas,  669;  on  the  perforation 
cif  the  upper  lip  by  the  Maka- 
lolo,  570;  on  the  Banyai,  574. 
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Uvonia,  numerical  proportion  of 
male  and  female  births  in,  2U. 
238. 

Lizards,  relative  sise  of  the  aexeB 
of,  350;  KUlar  pouches  of,  SfiO. 

Lloyd,  Li.,  on  the  polygamy  of  the 
capercailzie  and  bustard,  216;  on 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  capercailzie  and 
black-oock,  242;  on  the  salmon, 
830;  on  the  colors  of  the  sea 
scorpion,  334;  on  the  puamacity 
of  male  grouse,  360;  on  the  ca* 
percailzie  and  black-cock,  862, 
366;  on  the  call  of  the  capercail- 
zie, 370;  on  assemblagres  of 
grouse  and  snipes,  400,  on  the 
pairiner  of  a  shield-drake  with 
a  common  duck,  409;  on  tiie  bat- 
tles of  seals,  496;  on  the  elk,  503. 

Lobivanellus,  wing-spurs  in,  SSL 

Local  Influences,  effect  of,  upon 
stature,  80. 

Lockwood,  Mr.,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Hippocampus,  168. 

— — ,  Rev.  S.,  musical  mouse.  B62. 

Locust,  bright-colored,  rejected  by 
lizards  and  birds,  287. 

• ,  migratory,  280;  selection  by 

female,  281. 

Locusts,  proportion  of  sexes  in, 
250;  stridulatlon  of,  281. 

LocuBtidse,  stridulatlon  of  the, 
280,  282;  descent  of  the,  282. 

Longicorn  beetles,  difference  of 
the  sexes  of.  in  color,  291;  strid- 
ulatlon of,  300. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  on  an  example  of 
personal  attachment  in  Helix 
pomatia,  260. 

Lophobranchii,  marsupial  recept- 
acles of  the  males,  842. 

Lophophorus,  habits  of,  414. 

Lophorina  atra,  sexual  difference 
in  coloration  of,  487. 

Lophornis  ornatus,  382. 

Lord,  J.  K.,  on  Salmo  lycaodon, 
331. 

Lory,  King,  451;  immature  plu- 
mage of  the,  461. 

Love-antics  and  dances  of  birds, 
375. 

Lowne,  B.  T.,  on  Musca  vothtto* 
ria,   52,   278, 

Loxla,  characters  of  young  of,  469. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  the  antiquity 
of  man,  2;  on  the  origin  of  man, 
2;  on  the  mental  capcujity  of 
savages,  63;  on  the  origin  of 
implements,  80;  on  the  simplifi- 
cation of  languages,  89;  on  the 
absence  of  the  idea  of  Ood 
among  certain  races  of  men,  91; 
on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
spiritual  agencies,  91;  on  super- 
stitions, 94;  on  the  sense  of  duty, 
94;  on  the  practice  of  burying 
the  old  and  sick  among  the  Fl- 


Jians,  99;  on  the  Immorality  of 
savages,  116;  on  Mr.  Wallace's 
claim  to  the  orlg^ation  of  the 
idea  of  natural  selection,  47;  on 
the  absence  of  remorse  among 
savages,  128;  on  the  former  bar- 
barism of  civilized  nations,  140; 
on  improvements  in  the  arts 
among  savages,  141;  on  resem- 
blances of  the  mental  charac- 
ters in  different  races  of  men. 
174;  on  the  arts  practiced  by 
savages,  175;  on  the  power  of 
counting  in  primeval  man,  175; 
on  the  prehensile  organs  of  the 
male  Labidocera  Dsjrwinii.  £63; 
on  Chloeon,  272;  on  Smynthurus 
luteus,  277;  finding  of  new  mates 
by  jays,  402f  on  strife  for 
women  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  556;  on  music,  S65; 
on  the  ornamental  practices  of 
savages,  568;  on  the  estimation 
of  the  beard  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  575;  on  artinciai  deform- 
ation of  the  skull,  577;  on  "com- 
munal marriages,"  582,  583:  on 
exogamy,  584,  687;  on  the  Ved- 
dahs,  591;  on  polyandry.  587. 

liueanldse,  variability  of  the 
mandibles  in  the  male,  297. 

Lucanus,  large  size  of  males  of. 
276. 

— — •  cervuB,  numerical  propor- 
tion of  sexes  of,  2^;  weapons  of 
the  male.  297. 

— —  elaphus,  use  of  mandibles 
of,  298;  large  Jaws  of  male,  273. 

Lucas,  Prosper,  on  pigeons,  412; 
on  sexual  preference  In  horses 
and  bulls,  520. 

Lunar  periods,  8,  156. 

Lund,  Dr.,  on  skulls  found  In 
Brazilian  caves,  164. 

Lungs,  enlargement  of.  In  the 
Quichua  and  Aymara  Indians, 
32;  a  modified  swim-bladder,  166; 
different  capacity  of  in  races  of 
man,  163. 

Luminosity  In  insects,  275. 

Luschka,  Prof.,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  coccyx,  22. 

Luxury,  expectation  of  life  unin- 

.  fluenced  by,  132. 

Lycsena.  sexual  differeno«s  of 
coloring  In  species  of,  307. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  2;  on  the  origin  of  man, 
2;  on  the  parallelism  of  the  de- 
velopment of  species  and  lan- 
guages, 87;  on  the  extinction  of 
languages,  88;  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 138;  on  the  fossil  remains 
of  vertebrata,  152;  on  the  fertil- 
ity of  mulattoes,  167. 

Lynx,  Canadian,  throat-ruft  of 
the,  516. 

Lyre-bird,  assemblies  of,  401. 
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Macacus,  ears  of,  15;  eonvoluted 
body  bi  the  extremity  of  the 
tall  of,  22;  variability  of  the  tail 
In  species  of,  66;  whlakera  of 
specfea  of,  E27. 

brunneus,  B7. 

• oynomolgrus,      superciliary 

ridge  of  J  BBS;  beard  and  whiskers 
of,    becoming:  white     with    age, 

ecaudatua,  58. 

• laslotus.  facial  epots  of,  546. 

— ' radiatua,  146. 

-  rhesuB,  sexual  difference  In 
the  color  of,  5M,  546. 

Kac&IIster,  Prof.,  on  varfatlons  of 
the  palmarls  accessorlus  muscle, 
26;  on  muscular  abtiormalUies  in 
man,  40,  41;  on  the  greater  va- 
riability of  the  muscles  in  mea 
than  in  women,  213. 

Macaws,  Mr.  Buxton's  observa- 
tions on,  99;  Bcreains  of,  370. 

McCann,  J.,  on  mental  individual- 
ity. 82. 

McClelland,  J.,  on  the  Indian  Cy- 
prlnldtE,  fl39. 

MaccuUoch,  Col.,  on  an  Indian  vil- 
lage without  any  female  chil- 
dren, hSl. 

,   Dr.,   on  tertian  ague  In  a 

dog,  & 

Hacgllllvray.  W.,  on  the  vocal 
orer&ns  of  birds.  87;  on  the 
Egyptian  g:ooae,  360;  on  the  hab- 
its of  wood -peckers,  3T1;  on  the 
habits  of  the  snipe,  373;  on  the 
whltethroat,  376;  on  the  moult- 
ing of  the  anlpcB,  S&G;  on  the 
moult  InK  of  the  Anatldae.  38S;  on 
the  finding  of  new  mates  by 
ma^rpiee,  402;  on  the  pairing  of  a 
blackbird  and  thrush,  4flS;  on 
pled  ravens,  418;  on  the  guille- 
mots, 418;  on  the  colors  of  the 
tits,  462:  on  the  immature  plu- 
magre  of  birds,  460  et  seq. 

Kachetes,  sexes  and  youn^  of, 
480. 

pugrnax,     supposed     to     be 

polygamous,  215;  numertnal  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in,  243;  pug- 
nacity of  the  male,  3&7;  double 
moult  in,  385. 

Mcintosh,  Dr.,  colors  of  the  Ne- 
TOPrtlana,    261. 

McKennan,  marriage  customs  of 
Koraks,    593. 

Mackintosh,  on  the  moral  sense, 
W. 

MacLachlan,  R.,  on  Apatania 
muliebrls  and  Boreus  hyemalts, 
S&l:  on  the  anal  appendages  of 
male  insects,  272;  on  the  pairing 
of  dragon-fiies,  276;  on  drag-on- 
illea,  888;  on  dimorphism  in  Ag- 
rlon,  288;  on  the  want  of  pug- 
nacity in  male  dragon-flies,  288; 


color  of  ghoBt-motb  In  the  Shet- 
land Island.'),  31ii 

McLennan,  Mr.,  on  infanticide, 
45,  &8tj;  on  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  spirituai  agencies,  M;  on  the 
prevalence  of  licentlouanesa 
among  savages,  115,  583;  on  the 
primitive  barbarism  of  civillxed 
nations,  140;  on  traces  of  the 
custom  of  the  forcible  capture 
of  wives,  140,  587:  on  polyandry, 
587. 

Macnamara,  Mr.,  susceptibility  of 
Andaman  IsIajiderB  and  Nepa- 
lesa  to  change,  1S3. 

McNeill,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  the 
antlera  ol  deer.  506;  on  the 
Scotch  deer  hound,  512;  on  the 
long  hairs  on  the  throat  of  tlifl 
atag,  517;  on  the  bellowing  of 
stags,  S21. 

Macropus,  courtship  of,  837. 

Macrorhinu*  proboscldeus,  struc- 
ture of  the  nose  of,  G23. 

Magpie,  power  of  speech  of,  87; 
nuptial  assembllee  of,  401;  new 
mates  found  by,  402;  stealing 
bright  objects,  408:  young  of  the, 
475:   coloration  of  the,  489. 

Magi)ies,  vocal  organs  of  the,  386. 

Malllard,  M.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  a  species  of  Papilio 
from  Bourbon,  346. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  one  tribe  by  another,  125; 
a  dealre  for  improvement  not 
general^  129. 

Major,  Dr.  C.  Forsyth,  on  fossil 
Italian  apes,  151;  skull  of  Bos 
etruscua,  501;  tusks  of  ralocene 
pigs,  his. 

Makalolo,  perforation  of  the  up- 
per lip  by  the,  670. 

Malar  bono,  abnormal  division  of. 
In  man,  37. 

Malay,  Archipelago,  marriage- 
cuetoms  of  the  savages  of  the, 
S93. 

Malays,  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  Papuans  and  the,  IBS; 
general  beardlessneaB  of  the, 
656;  staining  of  the  teeth  among, 
5S9;  aversion  of  some,  to  hairs 
on  the  face,  575. 

and    Papuans,    contrasted 

characters  of,  164. 

Male  animals,  struggles  of,  for 
the  possession  of  the  females, 
210;  eagerness  of,  In  courtship, 
218,  217;  generally  more  modi- 
fied than  female,  216.  218;  differ 
In  the  same  way  from  females 
and  young,  227. 

character!?,  developed  In  fe- 
males, 223;  transfer  of.  to  female 
birds,  4G&. 

'  ",  sedentary,   of  a  hyroenop- 
teroua  parasite,  217. 
Malefactors,  133. 
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Males,  pr9Bence  of  rudimentary 
female  organs  in,  157. 

and    females,    comparative 

numbers  of,  209,  211:  compara- 
tive mortality  of,  while  youngr, 
211. 

Malherbe,  on  the  woodpeckers, 
452. 

Mallotus  peronii,  328. 

vlUosiis,  827. 

Malthus,  T.,  on  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population,  43,  44,  tf. 

Maluridse,  nidlfication  of  the,  448. 

Malurus,  youner  of,  480. 

Mammse,  204;  rudimentary,  in 
male  mammals,  11, .  28,  187,  158; 
supernumerary,  in  women,  86;  of 
male  human  subject,  86. 

Mammalia,  Prof.  Owen's  classifi- 
cation of,  144;  genealOErv  of  the, 
163. 

Mammals,  recent  and  tertiary, 
comparison  of  cranial  capacity 
of,  63;  nipples  of,  157;  pursuit  of 
female,  by  the  males,  216;  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  of,  496; 
weapons  of,  497;  relative  size  of 
the  sexes  of,  511;  parallelism  of, 
with  birds  in  secondary  sexual 
characters,  536;  voices  of,  used 
especially  during  the  breeding 
season,  562. 

Man,  variability  of,  26;  erroneous- 
ly regarded  as  more  domesti- 
cated than  other  animals,  27; 
migrations  of,  46;  wide  distribu- 
tion of,  46;  causes  of  the  naked- 
ness of,  56;  supposed  physical  in- 
feriority of,  61;  a  member  of  the 
Catarrhlne  group,  151;  early 
progenitors  of,  156;  transition 
from  ape  indefinite,  176;  numer- 
ical proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
210;  difTerence  between  the  sexes, 
218;  proportion  of  sexes  amongst 
the  illegitimate,  239;  difTerent 
complexion  of  male  and  female 
negroes,  551;  secondary  sexual 
characters  of,  661;  primeval 
condition  of,  588. 

Mandans,  correlation  of  color  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the,  192. 

Mandible,  left,  enlarged  In  the 
male  of  Taphroderes  distortus, 
274. 

Mandibles,  use  of  the,  in  Ammo- 
phila,  273;  large,  of  Corydalis 
cornutus,  273 ;  large,  of  male  Lu- 
canus  elaphus,  273. 

Mandrill,  number  of  caudal  verte- 
brae in  the,  56;  colors  of  the 
male,  634,  636,  546. 

Mantegazza.  Prof.,  on  last  molar 
teeth  of  man,  20;  bright  colors 
in  male  animals,  219;  on  the  or- 
naments of  savages,  668  et  seq.; 
on  the  beardlessness  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  575;  on  the  exagger- 
ation of  natural  characten  by 
man,  677. 


Mantell.  W.,  on  the  engroasmott 
of  pretty  girls  by  the  New  Zea- 
land chiefs,  690. 

Mantis,  pugnacity  of  species  of, 
286. 

Maorles,  mortality  of,  180;  Infanti- 
cide and  proportion  of  sexes,  268; 
distaste  for  hairiness  amongst 
men,  676. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  origin  of 
the  moral  sense,  95;  on  Uie  influ- 
ence of  habitual  thoughts,  119. 

Mareca  penelope,  409. 

Marks,  retained  throughout 
groups  of  birds,  42L 

Marriage,  restraints  upon,  among' 
savages,  44;  influence  of.  upon 
morals,  115;  influence  of,  on 
mortality,  186;  development  of, 
684. 

Marriages,  early,  134,  136;  com- 
munal, 582.  684. 

Marshall,  Dr.  W.,  protuberances 
on  birds'  heads,  235,  878;  on  the 
moulting  of  birds,  387;  advant- 
age to  older  birds  of  paradise, 
480. 

,  Col.,  interbreeding  amongst 

Todas,  184;  infanticide  and  pro- 
portion of  sexes  with  Todas,  252; 
choice  of  husbands  amongst  To- 
das, 688. 

-,    Mr.,    on    the    brain    of    a 


Bushwoman,  163. 

Marsupials,   153;    development   of 

the  nictitating  membrane  in,  16; 

uterus  of,  37;  possession  of  nlp- 

Sles  by,  158;  their  origin  from 
[onotremata,  160;  abdominal 
sacks  of,  204;  relative  size  of  the 
sexes  of,  511;  colors  of,  629. 

Marsupium,  rudimentary,  in  male 
marsupials,  167. 

Martin,  w.  C.  L>.,  on  alarm  man- 
ifested by  an  orang  at  the  sight 
of  a  turtle,  71;  on  the  hair  in 
Hylobates,  148;  on  a  female 
American  deer,  610;  on  the  voice 
of  Hylobates  agilis,  623;  on  Sem- 
nopithecus  nemseus,  548. 

,  on  the  beards  of  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  ^ilda,  666. 

Martins  deserting  their  young; 
104. 

,  C,  on  death  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  the  vermiform 
appendage,  20. 

Mastoid  processes  in  man  and 
apes,  5L 

Maudsley,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of 
the  sense  of  smell  in  man,  18: 
on  idiots  smelling  their  food,  85; 
on  Laura  Bridgman,  86;  on  the 
development  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, 87;  moral  sense  failing  in 
incipient  madness,  120;  change 
of  mental  faculties  at  puberty 
in  man,  560. 

Mayers,  W.  F.,  on  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  goldflsh  in  China, 
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Maybew,  E.,  on  the  affection  be- 
tween Individuals  of  different 
Beiteg  Iti  the  dog,  519. 

Maynard,  C.  J.,  on  the  sexes  of 
Chrysemya  picta,  346. 

Meckel,  on  correlated  variation  of 
the  muBcles  of  the  arm  and  leg, 
42. 

Medicines,  effect  produced  by,  the 
same  In  man  and  In  monkeys,  7. 

Meduese,  bright  colors  of  aoine, 
267. 

MegraUthlc  structures,  prevalence 
of.  175. 

Megapleus  valid  us,  sexual  differ- 
ence of  color  in,  452. 

Megrasoma,  large  size  of  males  of. 
276. 

Meigs,  Dr.  A.,  on  variation  In  the 
skulls  of  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. 2S. 

Meinecke,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  butter- 
flies, 216. 

Melancslans,  decrease  of,  ISl. 

Meldola,  Mr.,  colors  and  mar- 
riage flight  of  Colias  and  Pieris, 
315. 

Meliphagldce,  Australian,  nidili- 
cation  of,  448. 

Mellla,  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters of,  265. 

Ueloe,  difference  of  color  In  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  291. 

Memory,  manifestations  of,  in  an- 
imals. 72. 

Memnon,  young,  IM. 

Mental  characters,  difference  of, 
in  different  races  of  men,  164. 

■  faculties,  diversity  of,  in  the 

same  race  of  men,  25:  inherit- 
ance of,  27;  variation  of,  in  the 
same  species,  27,  64;  similarity  of 
the.  in  different  races  of  man, 
174;  of  birds,  405. 

powers,  difference  of.  In  the 


388. 


two  sexes  in  man,  658, 
Menura  Albert!,  401;  song-  of,  366. 
auperba,   401;    long  tails   of 

both  sexes  of,  445. 
Merganser,  trachea  of  the    male, 

serrator,  male  plumage  of, 

MergUB  cucullatus,  speculuni    of, 

331. 

— merganser,  young  of,  462. 

Metallura,     splendid   tail-feathers 

of,  437. 
Methoca      Ichneumonldes,      targe 

male  of,  277. 
Meves,  M.,  on  the  drumming    of 

the  snipe,  373. 
Mexicans,  elviliaatlon  of  the,  not 

foreign,  141. 
Meyer,   on  a  convoluted  body  at 

the  extremity  of   the   tall   In   a 

Macacua  and  a  cat,  22. 
,  Dr.  A.,  on  the  copulation  of 

Phryganidse   of  distinct  species, 

272. 


Meyer,  Prof.  L,.,  on  development 
of  helix  of  ear,  15;  men's  ears 
more  variable  than  women's, 
219;  antenniu  serving  as  ears, 
278. 

Migrations  of  man,  effects  of,  46. 

Migratory  instinct  of  birds.  101; 
vanquishing  the  maternal,  104, 
107. 

Mill.  J.  S.,  on  the  origin  of  the 
moral  sense,  96;  on  Oie  "greatest 
happiness  principle,"  116;  on  the 
difference  of  the  mental  powers 
in  the  sexes  of  man,  559. 

Millipedes,  270. 

Milne-Edwards,  H.,  on  the  use  of 
the  enlarged  chelee  of  the  male 
Gelasimus,  263. 

Mllvago  leucurus,  sexes  atid 
young  of,  473, 

Mimicry,  323. 

Mlmus  polyglottus,  406. 

Mind,  difference  of,  in  man  and 
the  highest  animals,  122;  simi- 
larity of  the,  in  different  races, 
1T4. 

Minnow,  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  the.  245. 

Mirror,   larks  attracted   by,   tOf?. 

Mitchell,  Dr.,  Interbreeding  in  the 
Hebrides,  184. 

Mltford,  selection  of  children  in 
Sparta,  28. 

Mlvart,  St.  George,  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  organs,  11;  on  the  ears 
of  the  lemuroidea,  IB;  on  varia- 
bility of  the  muscles  In  lemuroi- 
dea, 40,  46;  on  the  caudal  verte- 
bra? of  monkeys,  58;  on  the 
classification  of  the  primates, 
149;  on  the  orang  and  on  man, 
149.  150;  on  differences  In  the 
lemuroidea,  150;  on  the  crest  of 
the  male  newt.  344. 

MobluB,  Prof.,  on  reasoning  pow- 
ers in  a  pike,  73. 

Mocking-thrush,  partial  migration 
of,  406;  young  of  the,  482. 

Modlficalions,  unaerviceable.  59. 

Moggridge,  J.  T.,  on  habits  of 
spiders,  67;  on  habits  of  ants, 
143. 

Moles,  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  242;  hattlea  of  male, 
496. 

MolUenesla  petenensia,  sexual  dif- 
ference in,   334. 

Moliusca,  beautiful  colors  and 
shapes  of,  260;  absence  of  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  in  the, 
259. 

Monuscoida,  IBE,  269. 

Monacanthus  scapas  and  M.  Per- 
onil,   328. 

Mongolians,  perfection  of  the 
senses  In,  33. 

Monkey,  protecting  his  keeper 
from  a  baboon,  100,  107;  bonnet-, 
146;  rhesus-,  sexual  difference  in 
color  of  the,  B34.  546;  moustache-, 
colors  of  the,  532. 
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iSonkeyv,  Uabllity  of,  to  the  same 
dlseaaes  as  man,  7;  male,  recog- 
nition of  women  by,  S:  diversity 
of  the  mental  faculties  in,  2<>-, 
brealiiiig  hard  fruits  with 
stonea,  49;  hand£  of  the,  48,  49; 
basal  caudal  vertebrae  of.  Im- 
bedded In  the  body.  67;  revenge 
taken  by,  B7:  maternal  affection 
In,  68;  variability  of  the  faculty 
of  attention  in,  71;  American, 
manifeatatlon  of  reason  In,  75; 
using  stones  and  sticlte,  79:  Imi- 
tative faculties  of,  85;  slpnal- 
crles  of,  S5;  mutual  kindnesses 
of.  9S;  sentinels  posted  by,  97; 
human  characters  of,  146;  Amer- 
ican, direction  of  the  hair  on  the 
srma  of  some.  1*7;  gradation  of 
species  of,  171;  beards  of.  526; 
ornamental  characters  of,  64S; 
analogy  of  sexual  differences  of. 
with  those  of  man,  553;  different 
decrees  of  difference  in  the 
sexes  of,  6E6:  expression  of  emo- 
tions by.  5G6;  generally  monog- 
amous habits  of.  685;  polyga- 
mous habits  of  some,  685;  naked 
surfaces  of,  &95. 

IConogramy,   not  primitive,  liO. 

Monogcnists,  171. 

MononychuR  pseudacori,  stridula- 
tlon   of,   302. 

Monotremata,  1E3;  development  of 
the  nictitating'  membrane  in,  17; 
lactiferoua  glands  of.  158;  con- 
necting mammals  with  reptiles, 
100. 

Monstrosities,  analogtjus,  in  man 
and  lower  animals.  29;  caused 
by  arrest  of  development,  84; 
correlation  of,  42;  transmiaaion 
of,   169. 

Montagu,  G.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
black  and  red  grouse,  215;  on 
the  pugnacity  of  the  ruff,  858; 
on  the  singing  of  birds  364;  on 
the  doubte  moult  of  the  male 
plntaJl.  887. 

Montetro,  itr.,  on  Bucorax  ahys- 
slnlcuB,  S77. 

Montes  de  Oca,  M..  on  the  pug- 
nacity of  male  Hummlng-blrda, 
398. 

Montfcola  cyanea.  450. 

Monuments,  as  traces  of  extinct 
tribes,  177. 

Moose,  battles  of,  497;  horna  of 
the,    an   incumbrance,   510. 

Moral  and  Instinctive  Impulses,  al- 
liance of,   108, 

faculties,  their  Influence  on 

natural  selection  in  man,  124. 

' rules,    dlatinction    between 

the  higher  and  lower,  118. 

sense,     so-called,     derived 


from    the    social    Instincts,    117; 
origin  of  the,  120. 

tendencies,    inheritance   of, 

IM. 


Morality,  supposed  to  be  founded 
in  selfishness.  116;  teat  of,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, US;  gradual  rise  of,  121; 
influence  of  a  high  standard  of. 
12S. 

Morgan,  L.  H..  on  the  beaver,  86; 
on  the  reagonlnsr  powers  of  the 
beaver,  73:  on  the  forcible  cap- 
ture of  wives,  110;  on  the  cas- 
toreum  of  the  beaver.  524;  mar- 
riage unknown  in  primeval 
times,  682;  on  polyandry.  687. 

Morley,  J.,  on  the  appreciation  of 
praise  and  fear  of  blame,  Itt. 

Morris,  P.  O.,  on  hawks  feeding 
an  orphan  nestling,  404. 

Morse,  Dr.,  colors  of  mollusca, 
260. 

Morselll,  E.,  division  of  the  malar 
bone,  37. 

Mortality,  comparative,  of  fe- 
males and  mates,  213.  238. 

Morton,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  170. 

MoBchkau,  Dr.  A.,  on  a  speaking 
starling,  83. 

Moschus  moBchlferus,  odoriferous 
organs  of,  525. 

Motaolilae.    Indian,    young   of,    463. 

Moths,  810;  absence  of  mouth  in 
some  males,  20i;  aptei-oue  fe- 
male. 204;  male,  prehensile  use 
of  the  tarsi  by,  205;  male,  at- 
tracted by  females,  347;  colora- 
tion of,  312;  sexual  differences 
of  color  in,  812. 

Motmot,  inheritance  of  mutilation 
of  tail  feathers,  57,  597;  racket- 
shaped  feathers  In  the  tail  of  a, 
880. 

Moult,  double,  456;  double  annu- 
al. In  birds,  8S5. 

Moulting  of  birds,  478. 

Moults,  partial,  386. 

Mous«,    song  of.   662. 

Moustache-monkey,  colors  of  the. 
582.   547. 

Moustaches,   in  monkeys,  146. 

Mud-turtle,  long  claws  of  the 
male,  346. 

Mulattoes,  persistent  fertility  of, 
167;  Immunity  of,  from  yellow 
fever,    188. 

Mule,  aterfllty  and  strong  vttallty 
of  the,   167. 

Mules,  rational,  76. 

Muller.  Ferfl,.  on  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  141. 

^.  Frits,  on  astomatous  males 

of  Tanals,  204;  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  spots  and  stripes  in 
adult  mammals,  642;  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes  in  some 
Crustacea,  252;  on  secondary 
sexual  characters  in  various 
Cniataceana,  262  et  seq.;  musical 
nontext  b+'tween  male  Clcadce, 
280;  mode  of  holding  wings  in 
rastnia.   ill;   on  birds   showing 
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a  preference  for  certain  colors, 
313;  oti  the  soxual  maturity  of 
young-  amphipod  Crustacea,  479, 
-,    Hermann,     emergence     of 


beea  from  pupa,  209;  pollen- 
gatbering'  of  bees,  223;  propor- 
tion of  sexes  In  bees,  2S0;  court- 
ing of  Eristalis,  27S;  color  and 
sexual  selection  with  bees,  £30. 

,  J.,  on  the  nictitating  mem- 

branc  and  semilunar  fold,  17. 

.  Max,  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage,     84:      language     implies  ■ 
power  of  general  conception,  88; 
stniggl«   for     life     among    the 
words,  &G.,  of  languages.  hH. 
-,  3..  on  the   banleng,  632;  on 


the     colors     of     Semnopithecus 
ohrysomelas,  638. 
Muntjac-«3eer,   weapons     of     the, 

Murie,  J.,  on  the  reduction  of 
organs,  11;  on  the  ears  of  the 
Lemuroldea,  15;  on  variability  of 
the  muscles  In  the  Lemuroidea, 
40.  16:  basal  caudal  vertebrse 
of  Macacua  brunneua  imbedded 
In  the  body,  B7;  on  the  manner  of 
Bitting  in  short-tailed  apes.  57; 
on  differences  in  the  Lerouroi- 
dea,  150;  on  the  throat-pouch  of 
the  male  bustard,  368;  on  the 
mane  of  Otarta  Jubala,  516;  on 
the  sub-orbital  pits  of  Eumin- 
anta,  625;  on  the  colors  of  the 
sexes  In  Otaria  nigrcscens,  530. 

Murray,  A.,  on  the  PedicuU  of 
different  races  of  men,   166. 

,    T.    A.,    on    the   fertility   of 

Australian  women  with  white 
men,  166. 

Hub  conlnga,  78, 

mlnutus,    sexual  difference 

In  the  color  of,  51i9. 

Muaca  vomltorla,  52. 
Muacicapa   grieoia,  449. 
luctuoaa,  44^. 

rutlcilla,  breeding  In  Imma- 
ture plumajre,  47tt. 

Muscle,  lachlo-publc,  40. 

Muscles,  rudimentary,  occurrence 
of,  in  man,  11;  variability  of  the, 
26:  effects  of  use  and  disuse 
upon,  31;  animal-like  abnormall- 
tlea  of,  tn  man,  40;  correlated 
variation  of,  in  the  arm  and  leg, 
42:  variability  of,  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  46;  of  the  jaws,  influ- 
ence of,  on  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Apes,  52;  habitual  spasms 
of,  causing  modiflcationa  of  the 
facial  bones,  53;  of  the  early 
progenitors  of  man,  156;  great- 
er variability  of  the,  fn  men 
than  In  women,  219. 

Musculus  stemalls,  Prof.  Turner 
on  the.  13. 

Muaio,  174;  of  birds,  363;  disoord- 
emt.  love  of  savages  for,  375; 
reason  of  power  of  perception 
of  notes  In  animals,  563;  power 


of  distinguishing  notes,  5(M:  it» 
connection  with  primeval 
speech,  567;  different  apprecia- 
tion of,  by  different  peoples,  564; 
origin  of,  554,  567;  effects  of,  566. 

Musical,  cadences,  perception  of, 
by  animals,  564;  powers  of  man, 
S61  et  seq. 

Musk-deer,  canine  teeth  of  male, 
498.  509,  510;  male,  odoriferous 
organs  of  the,  525;  whiter  change 
of  the,  S37. 

Musk-duck,  Australian,  356;  large 
Size  of  male,  ^;  of  Guiana, 
pagnacity  of  the  male,  36S. 

Musk-ox,   horns  of,  501. 

Musk-rat,  protective  resemblance 
of  the,  to  a  clod  of  earth,  637. 

Musophaga?,  colors  and  nididca- 
tlon  of  the,  449;  both  sexes  of, 
equaJIy  brilliant,  453. 

Mussels  opened  by  monkeys,  49. 

Mustela,  winter  change  of  two 
species  of,  537. 

Musters,  Capt..  on  Rhea  Darwlnli, 
473:  marriages  amongst  Pata- 
gotiians,  592. 

Mutilations  healing  of,  8;  Inheri- 
tance of,  67. 

Mutillidie,  absence  of  ocelli  In  fe- 
male, 27S. 

Mycetes  caraya,  polygamous,  213; 
vocal  organs  of,  523;  beard  of, 
B27;  sexn&l  differences  of  color 
in,  532;    voice  Of,   662. 

•  genlculua,  seitiftl  differences 

of  color  In.  532, 

M}-rlapoda,  27&. 


N 


Nagell,  on  the  Influence  of  nat- 
ural selection  on  plants,  58;  on 
the  gradation  of  species  of 
plants.   171. 

Nails,  colored  yellow  or  purple  in 
part  of  Africa.  569. 

Narwhal,   tusks  of  the.  498,   508. 

Nasal  cavities,  large  size  of.  in 
American  aborigines,  3&. 

Nascent  organs,  fl. 

Nathualus,  H.  von,  on  the  im- 
proved breeds  of  pigs.  178;  male 
domesticated  animals  more  vari- 
able than  females,  218;  horns 
of  castrated  sheep,  502;  on  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals, 
590. 

Natural  selection.  Its  effects  on 
the  early  progenitors  of  man, 
46:  influence  of  on  man,  68,  69; 
limitation  of  the  principle,  68; 
influence  of,  on  social  animals, 
60;  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  limita- 
tion of,  by  the  Inttuenee  of  the 
mental  faculties  In  man,  134:  in- 
fluence of,  in  the  progress  of  the 
United  States,  138;  in  relation  to 
s?x,   235. 
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Natural  and  sexual  selection  con- 
trasted, 22L 

Naulette,  Jaw  from,  large  size  of 
the  canines  in,  39. 

Neanderthal  skull,  capacity  of 
the,  63. 

Neck,  proportion  of,  in  soldiers 
and  sailors,  81.  .   .^ 

Necrophorus,  stridulation  of,  299, 
301. 

Nectarlnia,  young  of,  468. 

Nectarinlse,  moulting  of  the,  392; 
nidification  of,  462. 

Negro,  resemblance  of  a,  to  Euro- 
peans, in  mental  characters,  174. 

Negro-women,  their  kindness  to 
Mungo   Park,    114. 

Negroes,  Caucasian  features  In, 
163;  character  of,  164;  lice  of,  166; 
fertility  of,  when  crossed  with 
other  races,  167;  blackness  of, 
166,  169;  variability  of,  170.  171; 
Immunity  of,  from  yellow  fever, 
188;  difference  of,  from  Ameri- 
cans, 192;  disfigurements  of  the, 
636;  color  of  new-born  children 
of,  552;  comparative  beardless- 
ness  of,  555;  readily  become 
musicians,  565;  appreciation  of 
beauty  of  their  women  by,  672; 
573;  idea  of  beauty  among,  676; 
compression  of  the  nose  by 
some,  577. 

N«mertians,  colors  of,  261. 

Neolithic  period,  141. 

Neomorpha,  sexual  difference  or 
the  beak  in,  866. 

Nephila,  size  of  male,  270. 

Nests,  made  by  fishes,  841;  decor- 
ation of,  by  Humming-birds, 
408. 

Neumeister,  on  a  change  of  color 
In  pigeons  after  several  moult- 
ings,  233. 

Neuratlon,  difference  of,  \n.  the 
two  sexes  of  some  butterflies 
and  hymenoptera,  274. 

Neuroptera,  250,  287. 

Neurothemis,  dimorphism  in,  288. 

New  Zealand,  expectation  by  the 
natives  of,  of  their  extinction, 
186;  practice  of  tattooing  in,  571; 
aversion  of  natives  of,  to  hairs 
on  the  face,  575;  pretty  girls  en- 
grossed by  the  chiefs  in,  590. 

Newton,  A.,  on  the  throat-pouch 
of  the  male  bustard,  368;  on  the 
difference  between  the  females 
of  two  species  of  Oxynotus,  464; 
on  the  habits  of  the  Phalarope, 
dotterel,  and  godwit,  472. 

Newts,  344. 

Nicholson,  Dr.,  on  the  non-immu- 
nity of  dark  Europeans  from 
yellow  fever,  190. 

Nictitating  membrane,  16,  166. 

Nidification,  of  fishes,  340;  rela- 
tion of,  to  color,  447,  450;  of  Brit- 
ish birds,  448. 

Night-heron,  cries  of  the,  363. 


Nightingale,  arrival  of  the  male 
before  the  female,  208;  object  of 
the  song  of  the,  364. 

Nl^tingales,  new  mates  found  by 

Nightjar,  selection  of  a  mate  by 
the  female,  410;  Australian, 
sexes  of,  473;  coloration  of  the, 
486. 

Nightjars,  noise  made  by  some 
male,  with  their  wings,  371; 
elongated  feathers  In,  379,  397. 

Nilghau,  sexual  differences  of  col- 
or in  the.  680. 

Nilsson,  Prof.,  on  the  resem- 
blance of  stone  arrow-heads 
from  various  places,  174;  on  the 
development  of  the  horns  in  the 
reindeer,  229. 

Nipples,  absence  of,  in  Monotre- 
mata,  158. 

Nitsche,  Dr.,  ear  of  foetal  orang, 
16. 

Nitzsch,  C.  It.,  on  the  down  of 
birds.  386. 

Noctuse,  brightly-colored  be- 
neath. 812. 

Noctuldse,  coloration  of,  310. 

Nomadic  habits,  unfavorable  to 
human  progress,  180. 

Nordmann,  A,  on  Tetrao  urogal- 
loides.  400. 

Norfolk  island,  half-breeds  on,  188. 

Norway,  numerical  proportion  of 
male  and  female  births  in,  237. 

Nose,  resemblance  of,  in  man  and 
the  apes,  149;  piercing  and  orna- 
mentation of  the,  670;  very  flat, 
not  admired  in  negroes,  677;  flat- 
tening of  the,  677. 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  on  the  features 
of  Rameses  II.,  164;  on  the  fea- 
tures of  Amunoph  ni.,  164;  on 
skulls  from  Brazilian  caves,  166: 
on  the  immunity  of  negroes  and 
mulattoes  from  yellow  fever,  188; 
on  the  deformation  of  the  skull 
among  American  tribes,  677. 

Novara,  voyage  of  the,  suicide  in 
New  Zealand,  113. 

Nudibranch  Mollusba,  bright  col- 
ors of,  260. 

Numerals,  Roman,  140. 

Nunemaya,  natives  of,  bearded, 
656. 

Nut-hatch  of  Japan,  Intelligence 
of,  406. 


Obedience,  value  of,  127. 
Observation,  powers  of,  possessed 

by  birds,  406. 
Occupations,   sometimes   a   cause 

of  diminished  stature,  30;  effect 

of,  upon  the  proportions  of  the 

body,  30. 
Ocelli,  absence  of,  In  female  Mut- 

illidae,  272. 
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OceMl  of  birds,  formation  and  va- 
riability of  the,  422. 

Ocelot,  sexual  differences  in  the 
coloring  of  the,  629. 

Ocyphaps  lop  botes,  396. 

Odonata,  250. 

Odotieatis  potatorla,  sexual  differ- 
ence of  color  In,  312. 

Odor,  correlation  of,  with  color  of 
skin,  192;  emitted  by  snakes  In 
the  breeding-season,  348;  of 
mammala,  E24. 

Oeeanthus  nivalis,  cllfterence  of 
color  £n  the  sexes  of,  2S7. 

peHucidua,  287. 

Ogle,  Dr.  W.,  relation  between 
color  and  power  of  smell,  IS. 

Oidemla,  4S6. 

Oliver,  on  sounds  produced  by 
Ptmelfa  striata,  303, 

Omaloplia  brunnea,  strldulatEon 
of,  300. 

OnltJa,  furclfer,  processes  of  ante- 
rior femora  of  the  male,  and  on 
the  head  and  thorax  of  the  fe- 
male. 2^. 

OtithophagTia,  283. 

ranglfer,  sexual  differences 

of,  2M;  variation  in  the  horn  a  of 
the  male,    295. 

Ophidia,  sexual  differences  of,  S57. 

Ophldtum,  343. 

Opossum,  wide  range  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 165. 

Op  tie  nerve,  atrophy  of  the, 
caused  by  destruction  of  the  eye, 
31. 

Orang-Outan,  556;  BlschofT  on  the 
agreement  of  the  brain  of  the, 
with  that  of  man,  6;  adult  ag^e 
of  the,  8;  ears  of  the,  14;  ver- 
miform appendage  of,  20;  hands 
of  the,  45;  absence  of  mastoid 
proceaaes  In  the,  61;  platforms 
built  by  the,  64;  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  a  turtle.  71;  using  a 
stick  as  a  lever,  79;  using  mis- 
Bllea,  79;  using  the  leaves  of  the 
PandanuB  as  a.  night  covering, 
80;  direction  of  the  hair  on  the 
arms  of  the,  147;  its  aberrant 
characters,  140;  supposed  evolu- 
tion of  the,  173;  voice  of  the,  522; 
monogamous  habits  of  the,  585; 
male,  beard  of  the,  626. 

Oranges,   treatment  of,   by  mon- 

Orange-tip   butterily,  305.    308,    309. 
Orchestla   Darwlnll,     dimorphism 
of  males  of,  265. 

Tucuratlnga,   limbs  of,   263, 

268. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  93. 

Oreas  canna.  colors  of,  531. 

• Derblanus,     colors  of,   531, 

638. 

Organs,  prehensile,  206;  utilised 
for  new  purposes,  565. 

Organic  scale,  von  Baer's  defini- 
tion of  progress  In.  159, 


Orioles,  nidfficatlon  of,  447. 

Oriolus,  species  of,  breeding  in 
immature  plumage.  479. 

melanocephalus,    coloration 

of  the  sexes  In,  454. 

Ornaments,  prevalence  of  similar, 
176;  of  male  birds,  363;  fondness 
of  savages  for,  568. 

Ornamental  characters,  equal 
transmission  of,  to  both  sexes, 
In  mammals,  536;  of  monkeys, 
543. 

Ornlthaptera  craeau.'?,  24S. 

Ornlthorhynchus,  152;  reptilian 
tendency  of,  154;  spur  of  the 
male,  49S. 

Orocetes  erythrogastra,  young  of, 
482. 

Orrony,  Grotto  of.  21. 

Orsodacna  atra,  difference  of  color 
In  the  sexes  of,  291. 

Orthoptera,  280;  metamorphosla 
of,  231;  Btrlduiating  apparatus 
of,  280,  284;  colors  of,  286;  rudi- 
mentary strldulating  organs  in 
female,  284;  stridulatlon  of  the, 
and  Homoptera,  discussed,  286. 

Ortygornia  gularia,  pugnacity  of 
the  mule,   SS9. 

Oryctes,  stridulatlon  of.  300;  sex- 
ual differences  in  the  stridulant 
organs  of,  302. 

Oryx  leucoryx,  use  of  the  horns 
of,  505,  513. 

Oaphranter  rufus,  sexual  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of,  629. 

Ostrich,  African,  sexes  and  Incu- 
bation of  the,  473. 

Ostriches,  stripes  of  young,  459. 

Otarla  jiubp-ta,  mane  of  the  male, 
51S. 

— ■  nigrescens,  difference  in  the 

coloration  of  the  sexes  of,  680. 

Otis  bengalensls,  love-antics  of 
the  male,  376. 

— —  tarda,  throat-pouch  of  the 
male,  368;  polygamous,  215, 

Ouzel,  ring-,  colors  and  nldlfica- 
tlon  of  the,   449. 

,  water-,  colors  and  nldiflca- 

tlon  of  the.  449. 

Ovibos  moBchatua.  horns  of,  601. 

Ovipositor  of  Insects,  204. 

Ovis  cycloceroB,  mode  of  fighting 
of,  m,  509. 

Ovule  of  man,  7. 

Owen.  Prof.,  on  the  Corpora 
Wolfflana,  11;  on  the  great  toe  tn 
man,  11;  on  the  nictitating 
membrane  and  semilunar  fold. 
17;  on  the  development  of  the 
posterior  molars  In  different 
races  of  man,  20;  on  the  length 
of  the  coecum  in  the  Koala,  20; 
of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae,  22; 
on  rudimentary  structures  be- 
longing to  the  reBTOductlve  sys- 
tem, 23:  on  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  human  uterus,  37;  on  the 
number  of  digits  In  the  Ichthy- 
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opterygla,  35;on  the  canine  teeth 
In  man,  39;  on  the  walking  of 
the  chimpanzee  and  orang,  48; 
on  the  mastoid  processes  In  the 
higher  apes.  61;  on  the  hairiness 
of  elephants  In  elevated  dis- 
tricts, 55;  on  the  caudal  verte- 
"brse  of  monkeys,  56;  classltlca- 
tion  of  mammalia,  144;  on  the 
hair  in  monkeys,  148;  on  the  pis- 
cine affinities  of  the  Ichthyos- 
aurians,  154;  on  polygamy  and 
monogamy  among  the  antelopes, 
218;  on  the  horns  of  AntUocapra 
americana,  229;  on  the  musky 
odor  of  crocodiles  during  the 
breeding  season,  347;  on  the 
scent-glands  of  snakes,  348;  on 
the  Dugong,  Cachalot  and  Or- 
nlthorhynchus,  498;  on  the  ant- 
lers of  the  red  deer,  6W;  on  the 
dentition  of  the  Camelidse,  509; 
on  the  horns  of  the  Irish  elk, 
fill;  on  the  voice  in  the  giraffe, 
porcupine,  and  stag,  521;  on  the 
laryngeal  sac  of  the  gorilla  and 
orang,  522;  on  the  odoriferous 
glands  of  mammals,  629;  on  the 
effects  of  emasculation  on  the 
vocal  organs  of  men,  566;  on  the 
voice  of  Hylobates  agflj«,  681;  on 
American  monogamous  mon- 
kfivs    SS5 

Owls,  white,  new  mates  found  by, 
403. 

Oxynotus,  difference  of  the  fe- 
males of  two  species  of,  464. 


Facbydermata,  213. 

Faehytylus  migratorius.  380. 

Paget,  on  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment  of  hairs  in  man,  18;  on  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  infants,  32. 

Painting,  pleasure  of  savages  in, 
174. 

Palsemon,  chels  of  a  species  of> 
263. 

Palseomis,  sexual  differences  of 
color  In,  489. 

javanicus,  color  of  beak  of, 

455. 

rosa,  young  of,  461. 

Palamedea  oornuta,  spurs  on  the 
wings,  360. 

Paleolithic  period,  141. 

Palestine,  habits  of  the  chaffinch 
in,  244. 

Pallas,  on  the  perfection  of  the 
senses  in  the  Mongolians,  33;  on 
the  want  of  connection  between 
climate  and  the  color  of  the 
skin,  187;  on  the  polygamous 
habits  of  Antilope  Baiga,  213;  on 
the  lighter  color  of  horses  and 
cattle  in  winter  in  Siberia,  224; 
«o  the  tusks  of  the  musk-deer. 


609;  on  the  odoriferous  glands  of 
mamtnals,  686;  on  the  odorifer- 
ous glands  of  the  musk-deer, 
625;  on  winter  changes  of  color 
in  mammals,  637;  on  the  ideal  of 
female  beauty  in  North  China, 
672. 

Paimaris  accessorlus,  muscle  va- 
riations of  the,  26. 

Pampas,  horses  of  the,  177. 

Pangenesis,  hypothesis  of,  223,  227. 

Panniculus  carnosus,  13. 

Pansch.  on  the  brain  of  a  foetal 
Cebus  apella,  20L 

Papilio,  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  North  American  species  of, 
246;  sexual  differences  of  color- 
ing in  species  of,  306;  coloration 
of  the  wings  in  species  of,  306. 

ascanius,  307. 

Sesostris     and     Children89, 

variability  of,  316. 

Turnus,  246. 


Papllionidae,    variability    in    the, 

Papuans,  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the,  and  the  Malays,  166; 
beards  of  the.  665;  hair  of,  669. 

— —  and  Malays,  contrast  in 
characters  of,  164. 

Paradise,  Birds  of,  400,  466;  sup- 
posed by  Lesson  to  be  polygam- 
ous. 214;  rattling  of  their  quills 
by,  370;  racket-shaped  feathers 
in.  379;  sexual  differences  in 
color  of,  S80;  decomposed  feath- 
ers in,  380,   397;  display  of  plu- 

.   mage  by  the  male.  391. 

Paradisea  apoda,  barbless  feaith- 
ers  in  the  tail  of,  380;  plumage 
of,  880;  and  P.  papuana,  S80;  dl- 
>  vergence  of  the  females  of,  464; 
increase  of  beauty  with  age, 
480. 

Paraguay,  Indians  of,  eradication 
of  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  by, 
676. 

Parakeet,  Australian,  variation  in 
the  color  of  the  thi^^  of  a 
male,  418. 

Parallelism  of  development  of 
species  and  languages,  87. 

Parasites  on  man  and  animals,  7, 
8;  as  evidence  of  specific  identity 
or  distinctness,  186:  immunity 
from,  correlated  with  color,  IR. 

Parental  feeling  in  earwigs,  star- 
fishes, and  spiders,  102;  aflection, 
partly  a  result  of  natural  selec- 
tion, 102. 

Parents,  age  of,  Inflnence  upon 
sex  of  offspring,  239. 

Parinee,  sexual  difference  of  color 
in.  461. 

Park,  Mungo,  negro-women 
teaching  their  children  to  love 
the  truth.  114;  his  treatment  bf 
the  negro-women,  114;  on  negro 
opinions  of  the  appearance  at 
white  men,  673. 
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Parker,  Mr,,  no  bM  er  reptile  In 
line  of  mamTnallan  descent,  158. 

Parrot,  racket-shaped  feathers  In 
the  tail  of  a,  379;  instance  of 
benevolence  In  a,  406. 

Parrots,  change  of  color  fn,  68; 
imitative  faculties  of,  71;  Irving' 
in  triplets,  404;  affection  of.  406; 
colors  and  nidiflcation  of  tbt^ 
449,  461,  462;  immature  plumage 
of  the.  461;  colors  of,  485;  sei- 
ual  differences  of  color  in,  486; 
musical  powers  of,  565. 

Parthenogeneaia  in  the  Tenthre- 
dinas,  251;  in  Cynlpidse,  260;  in 
Crustacea,  251. 

Partridge,  monogamous,  3*9;  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the,  243; 
female,  iSS. 

" dances,"  375,  400. 

Partridges,  living  in  triplets,  404; 
«rprlng  coveys  of  male,  404;  dis- 
tinguishing persona,  406. 

Parua  cferulens,  451. 

PftHser,  sexes  and  yotm£  of,  477. 

—  brachydactylus,  477. 
— *^ —  domesttcus,  449,  177. 

montanus,  449,  477. 

Patagonians,      sclf-sacrfflce     by, 

107;  marriages  of.  5D2. 

Patterson,  Mr.,  on  the  Agrlonldee, 
288. 

Patteaon,  Bishop,  decrease  of 
Meianestans,  1S1. 

Paullgtaa  of  Brazil,  169. 

Pavo  crlstatus,  230,  424. 

aiulicus,  230,  424;  possession 

of  spurs  by  the  female,  380,  444. 
■■--^  nigripennls,  413. 

PayaguaB  Indians,  thin  legs  and 
thick  arms  of  the,  31. 

Payan,  Mr.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  sheep,  21^. 

Peacock,  polygamous,  214;  sexual 
characters  of.  230;  pugnacity  of 
the,  360;  ralllinK  of  the  qUills 
UT,  371;  elongated  tall-coverts  of 
the,  379,  897;  love  of  display  of 
the,  389,  425;  ocellated  spots  of 
the,  424;  Inconvenience  of  long 
tall  of  the.  to  the  female,  43S, 
44S,  446;  continued  increase  of 
■beauty  of  the,  HO. 

butterfly.  S09. 

Peafowl,  preference  of  female* 
for  a  particular  male,  413;  first 
advances  made  by  the  female, 
41S. 

Pedicull  of  domestic  anlmala  and 

man,  166. 
Pedigree  of  man,  1^. 
Pedionomus    torquatus,   sexes  of, 

469. 
Peel,  J.,  on  horned  sheep,  ML 
Peewit,      wing-tubercles    of    the 

male,  381. 
Pelagic  animals,  tranaparency  of, 

2S8. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhyiichus,horny 

crest  on  the  beak  of  th«  male. 

during  the  breeding  season,  384. 


Pelecanus      onocrotalus,      sprincr 

plumage  of,  3KS. 

Pelele,  an  African  ornament,  670. 

Pelican,  blind,  fed  by  his  eompsn- 
lona,  99;  young,  guided  by  old' 
birds,  S9;  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
168. 

Pelicans,  flshbig  In  concert,  OT. 

Peloblus  Hermannl,  strldulatlon 
of,    ,"?0<J,   301. 

Pelvis,  alteration  of,  to  suit  th& 
erect  attitude  of  man,  51;  differ- 
ences of  the,  In  the  sexes  in 
man,  6S2. 

Penelope  nigra,  Botmd  produced 
by  the  male,  373. 

Pennant,  on  the  battles  of  seals, 
4M:  on  the  bladder-nose  seal, 
53S. 

Penthe,  antennal  cushions  of  the 
male,  27i 

Perch,  brightness  of  male,  during 
breeding  season.  336. 

Peregrine  falcon,  new  mate  lound 
by,  482. 

Period  of  ^■^rlablUty,  relaOori  of, 
to  seTua!  selection,  235. 

Periodicity,  vital.  Dr.  Laycock, 
on,  8. 

Periods,  lunar,  followed  by  func- 
tions in  man  and  aulmale.  8,  IfiO. 

of  life,  inheritance  at  corre- 
sponding, 223,  227. 

Perisoreus  canadenais,  young  of^ 
476. 

Feritrichia,  difference  of  color  tn 
the  sexe.s  of  a  species  of,  Sfl. 

Periwinkle,  2tAl. 

Pemia  crl.nata,  41& 

Perrier,  M.,  on  sexual  selection, 
aU;  on  beea,  290. 

Perseverance,  a  characteristic  of 
man,  5S8. 

Persians,  said  to  be  improved  by 
intermixture  with  Georgians 
and  Circassians.  S81. 

Person  oat,  M.,  on  Bombyx  Yam- 
am  a  I.  246. 

Peruvians,  civilization  of  the,  not 
foreign,  141. 

Petrels,  colors  of,  48^ 

Petrocincla  cyanea,  young  of,  482. 

Petrocossyphus,  iS6. 

Petronia,  477. 

Pfelffer,  Ida,  on  Javan  ideas  of 
beauty,  i>74. 

Phacocha>ru3  Eethlopicua,  tusks 
and  pads  of,  516. 

Phalanger,  Vulpine,  black  varie- 
ties of  the,  635. 

Phalaropus  fulicarius,  43L 

hypcrboreus,  471. 

Phanseus,  a*. 

■  -  carnlfex.     variation   of  the 

horns  of  the  male,  294. 

■ •  faunus,     sexual  difference* 

of.  29B. 

laacifer,  898. 

Phaseolarcttjs  cinereus,  taste  for 
mm  and  tobacco,  7. 
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PhaBgonura  virldlsslma,  strldula- 
tion  of,  282,  288. 

i>hasianus  Bcemmerringil,  440. 

versicolor,  891. 

WalUchll,  896,  466. 

Pheasant,  polygamous,  215:  and 
black  grouse,  hybrids  of,  409; 
production  of  hybrids  with  the 
common  fowl,  414;  immature 
plumage  of  the,  46L 

Pheasant,  Amherst,  display  of, 
890. 

'-,  Argus,   879,  456:  display  of 

plumage  by  the  male,  892;  ocel- 
lated  spots  of  the,  422,  428;  grad- 
ation of  characters  in  the,  428. 

,  Blood-.  860. 

,  Cheer,  895.  467. 

.  Eared,  230,  895,  467:  length 

of  the  tail  In  the,  446;  sexes 
alike  in  the,  464. 

,  Golden,  display  of  plumage 

by  the  male,  890;  age  of  mature 
plumage  in  the,  478;  sex  of 
young,  ascertained  by  pulling 
out  headfeathers,  478. 

,  KallJ,     drumming    of    the 

male,  87L 

,  Reeve's,  length  of  the  tail 

in,  446. 

-,  Silver,  triumphant  male,  de- 


posed on  accoimt  of  spoiled  plu- 
mage, 418;  sexual  coloration  of 
the,  488. 

,  Soemmerrlng's,  439,  446. 

,  Tragopan,  377;   display    of 

glumage  by  the  male,  892;  mark- 
igs  of  the  sexes  of  the,  422. 

Pheasants,  period  of  acquisition  of 
male  characters  in  the  family  of 
the,  230;  proportion  of  sexes  in 
chicks  of,  242;  length  of  the  tail 
in,  489.  446,  446. 

Philters,  worn  by  women,  672. 

Phoca  groenlandica,  sexual  differ- 
ence in  the  coloration  of,  630. 

Phoenlcura  ruticilla,  403. 

Phosphorescence  of  insects,  276. 

Phryganidse,  copulation  of  dis- 
tinct species  of,  272. 

Phryniscus  nigricans,  846. 

Physical  inferiority,  supposed,  of 
man,  60,   61. 

Pickering,  on  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  man,  170. 

Picton,  J.  A.,  on  the  soul  of  man, 
607. 

Picus  auratus,  358. 

major,  396. 

Pierls,  309.  816. 

Pigeon,  female,  deserting  a 
weakened  mate,  210;  carrier,  late 
development  of  the  wattle  in, 
232;  pouter,  late  development  of 
the  crop  In,  232;  domestic,  breeds 
and  sub-breeds  of,  464. 

Pigeons,  nestling,  fed  by  the  se- 
cretion of  the  crop  of  both  pa- 
rents, 168;  changes  of  plumage 
in,  224;  transmission  or  sexual 
peculiarities     in,     226;     Belgian, 


with  black-streaked  males,  228, 
288,  440;  changing  color  after  sev- 
eral moultings,  288;  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in,  242; 
ooomg  of,  870;  variations  in 
plumage  of,  880;  display  of  plu- 
mage by  male,  896;  local  memory 
of.  406;  antipathv  of  female,  to 
certain  males,  412;  pairing  of. 
412;  profligate  male  and  female. 
412;  wing-bars  and  tail-feathers 
of.  421;  supposititious  breed  of. 
489;  pouter  and  carrier,  i>ecuUar- 
Ities  of,  predominant  in  males, 
441;  nidiflcation  of,  447;  Austra- 
lian, 462;  immature  plumage  of 
the.  46L 

TigB,  origin  of  the  improved 
breeds  of,  173;  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in.  241;  stiipes 
of  young,  468.  641;  tusks  of  mi- 
ocene.  616;  sextial  preference 
shown  by.  620. 

Pike,  American,  brilliant  colors 
of  the  male,  during  the  breeding 
season,   887. 

•,   reasoning     powers   of.   78; 

male,  devoured  by  females.  244. 

Pike,  li.  O.,  on  the  psychical  ele- 
ments of  religion,  93. 

Pimelia  striata,  sounds  produced 
by  the  female.  808. 

Pinel,  hairiness  in  idiots,  86. 

Pintail,  drake,  plumage  of,  888; 
pairing  with  a  wild  duck,  409. 

Duck,  pairing  with  a  wig- 
eon,  409. 

Pipe-fish,  filamentous,  840;  mai^ 
stiplal  receptacles  of  the  male. 

Pipits,   moulting  of  the,   886. 
Plpra,  modified    secondary  wing- 
feathers  of  male.  874. 

deliciosa,  874,  876. 

Pirates  stridulus,  strldulation  of, 

Pitcaim  island,  half-breeds  on, 
186. 

Pithecia  leucocephala,  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  color  in,  632. 

Satanas.  beard  of,  527,  628; 

resemblance  of,  to  a  negro,  608. 

Pits,  suborbital,  of  Ruminants, 
526! 

Pittidee,  nidlficatlon  of,  447. 

Placentata,  153. 

Plagiostomous  fishes,  827. 

Plain-wanderer,  Australian,  469. 

Planarlse,  bright  colors  of  some, 
267. 

Plantain-eaters,  colors  and  nidi- 
flcation of  the.  449;  both  sexes 
of,  equally  brilliant,  453. 

Plants,  cultivated,  more  fertile 
than  wild,  48;  Nagell,  on  natural 
selection  in,  58;  male  flowers  of, 
mature  before  the  female.  206; 

Shenomena   of    fertilization   in. 
L8. 
Platalea,  870;  change  of  plumage 
in,  466. 
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Platyblemnus,  287. 

Platycercua.  young  of,  475. 

PiatyphyUum  concavuro,   280,  284. 

Platyrrhlne  monkeys,  149. 

PlatyBDia  myoides,  13. 

PlecoetomuB,  head-lentaclea  of 
the  males  of  a  species  of,  334. 

— barbatuB,  peculiar  beard  of 

the  male,  334. 

Plectropterus  sambensla,  spurred 
wings  of,  360. 

PLoceus,  366,  371,  4D0. 

Plovers,  wing-Bpurs  of,  860;  double 
moult  In.  386. 

Plumage,  changes  of,  Inheritance 
of,  by  fowls,  Z24;  tendency  to  an- 
alogous variation  in,  380:  display 
of,  by  male  birds,  38S,  397; 
changea  of,  in  relation  to  sea- 
son, 456;  Immature,  of  birds, 
459,  460;  color  of.  In  relation  to 
protection,  484. 

Plumes  on  the  head  In  birds, 
difference  of,  in  the  sexes.  445. 

Pneumora,    structure   of,    284. 

Pod  lea,  sexual  difference  In  the 
color  of  the  Irldes  of,  419. 

Poepplg,  on  the  contact  of  clvll- 
lsEe<J  and  savage  races,  17B. 

Poison,  avoidance  of.  by  animals. 

Poisonous  fruits  and  herbs  avoid- 
ed by  animals,  64. 

Poisons,  immunity  from,  corre- 
lated with  color,  188. 

Polish  fowls,  origin  of  the  crest 
in,  226. 

Pollen  and  van  Dam,  on  the  colors 
of,  Lemur  macaco,  532. 

Polyandry,  587;  In  certain  Cyprl- 
nidse,  215;  anaong  the  ElaterldEe, 
249. 

PolydactyHsm  In  man,  SS. 

Polygamy,  influence  of,  upon  sex- 
ual selection,  212;  superinduced 
by  domestication,  215;  supposed 
Increase  of  female  births  by,  239; 
In  the  stickleback,  328. 

PolygenlstB,  171. 

Polynesia,  prevalence  of  infanti- 
cide in,  68C. 

Polynesians,  wide  geographical 
range  of,  2S;  difference  of  stat- 
ure among  the,  30;  crosses  of, 
169;  variability  of,  170;  hetero- 
geneity of  the,  187;  aversion  of, 
to  hairs  on  the  face.  575. 

Polyplectron,  number  of  spurs  In, 
360;  display  of  plumage  by  the 
male,  392:  gradation  of  char- 
acters in,  425;  female  of,  465. 

chinquis,   392.   426. 

Hard  Wick  II,  426. 

— raalaceense,  426,  427. 

—  Napoleonls,  426,  427. 

Polyzoa,  289. 

Pontoporeia  afflnls,  252. 

Porcupine,  mute,  except  in  the 
rutting  Beason,  52L 


Pores,  excretory,  numerical  rela- 
tion of,  to  the  hairs  in  sheep, 
193. 

Forpitse,  bright  colors  of  some, 
267. 

Portax  pieta,  dorsal  crest  and 
throat-tuft  of,  626;  sexual  differ- 
ences of  color  in,  B30,  538. 

Portunua  puber,  pugnacity  of.  265. 

Potamochcerus  penicillatus,  tusks 
and  facial  knobs  of  the,  616. 

Pouchet,  a.,  the  relation  of  in- 
stinct to  intelligence,  66;  on  the 
instincts  of  ants,  143;  on  the 
caves  of  Abou-Simbel,  164;  on 
the  immunity  of  negroes  from 
yellow  fever,  189;  change  of 
color  In  hshes,  340. 

Pouter  pigeon,  late  development 
of  the  large  crop  In,  232. 

Powell,  Dr.,  on  stridulation,  279. 

Power,  Dr.,  on  the  different  colors 
of  the  sexes  in  a  species  of 
Squilia,  267, 

Powi's,  Mr,,  on  the  habits  of  the 
chaffinch  In  Corfu,  244. 

Pre-eminence  of  man.  46. 

Preference  for  males  by  female 
birds,  408,  415;  shown  by  mam- 
mals, in  pairing,  517. 

Prehensile  organs,  205. 

Presbytia  entellus,  fighting  of  the 
male,  567. 

Preyer,  Dr.,  on  function  of  shell 
of  ear,  14;  on  supernumerary 
mammee  in  women.  3r>. 

PrJchard,  on  the  difference  of 
stature  among  the  Polynesians, 
30;  on  the  connection  between 
the  breadth  of  the  skull  In  the 
Mongolians  and  the  perfection 
of  their  senses,  33;  on  the  capac- 
ity of  British  BkullB  of  different 
ages,  63;  on  the  flattened  heads 
of  the  Colombian  savages,  569; 
on  Siamese  notions  of  beauty, 
572;  on  the  beardlessness  of  the 
Siamese,  6S5;  on  the  deforma- 
tion of  the  head  among  Ameri- 
can tribes  and  the  natives  of 
Arakhan,   677. 

Primary  jscxual  organs,  303. 

Primates,  145,  201;  sexual  differ- 
ences of  color  in,  532. 

Primogeniture,  evils  of,  132. 

PrIonidEo,  difference  of  the  sexes 
in  color,  291. 

Proctotretus  multimaeulatus,  358. 

tenuis,  sexual  difference  in 

the  color  of,  354. 

Profligacy.  134. 

Progenitors,  early,  of  man,  158. 

Progress,  not  the  normal  rule  in 
human  society,  130;  elements  of, 
137. 

Prong-horn  antelope,  horns  of, 
229. 

Proportions,  difference  of,  In  dis- 
tinct races.  183. 
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Protective  coloring  in  butterflies, 
SOS:  in  lizards,  854;  In  birds,  467, 
484;  In  mammals,  637. 

— —  nature  of  the  dull  coloHn? 
of  female  Xiepidoptera,  317,  318, 

sn. 

resemblances  In  fishes,  340. 

Protozoa,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  In.  X7. 

Pruner-Bey,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condylold  foramen  In 
the  humerus  of  man,  22;  on  the 
color  of  negro  Infants,  558. 

Prussia,  numerical  proportion  of 
male  and  female  births  In,  237. 

Psocus.  proportions  of  the  sexes 
In,  2Si. 

Ptarmigan,  monogamous,  215: 
summer  and  winter  plumage  of 
the,  385,  886;  nuptial  assemblages 
of,  400;  triple  moult  of  the,  m; 
protective  coloration  of,  468. 

Puff -birds,  colors  and  nldlflcatlon 
of  the.  449. 

Pugnacity  of  flne-plumaged  male 
birds,  395. 

Pumas,  stripes  of  young,  458. 

Puppies  learning  from  cats  to 
clean  their  faces,  71. 

Pycnonotus,  heemorrhous,  pug- 
nacity of  the  male,  357;  display 
of  under  tail  coverts  by  the 
male,  396. 

Pyranga  sestiva,  male  aiding  In 
incubation,  447. 

Pyrodes,  difference  of  the  sexes 
In  color,  291. 


Q 

Quadrumana,  hands  of,  48;  differ- 
ences between  man  and  the,  146; 
sexual  differences  of  color  in, 
682;  ornamental  characters  of, 
643;  analogy  of  sexual  differ- 
ences of,  with  those  of  man, 
653;  fighting  of  males  for  the 
females,  557;  monogamous  habits 
of,   585;    beards  of  the,   596. 

Quain,  B.,  on  the  variation  of  the 
muscles  in  man,  26. 

Quatrefages,  A.  de,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  a  rudimentary  tall 
in  man,  22;  on  variability,  29; 
on  the  moral  sense  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  anfanals, 
94;  civilized  men  stronger  than 
savages,  132;  on  the  fertility  of 
Australian  women  with  white 
men,  166;  on  the  Paullstas  of 
Brazil,  169;  on  the  evolution  of 
the  breeds  of  cattle,  173;  on  the 
Jews,  188;  on  the  liability  of 
negroes  to  tropical  fevers  after 
residence  In  a  cold  climate,  189; 
on  the  difference  between  fleld- 
and  house-slaves,  191;  on  the  In- 
fluence of  climate  on  color,  191; 
colors  of  annelids,  261;   on  the 


Alnos,  666;  on  tb«  women  of  San 
Glullano,  So. 

Querquedula  acuta,  409. 

Quetelet,  prc^ortlon  of  aezflis  In 
man,  237;  relative  sloe  In  man 
and  woman,  238. 

Qnlchua  Indians,  38;  looid  varia- 
tion of  color  in  the,  191:  no  ffray 
.hair  among  the,  664:  halrleisahesB 
of  the,  556;  long  hair  of  lh«,  674. 

Quiscalus  major.  220;  svoporuons 
<tf  the  sexes  of,  In  FkHida  and 
Honduras,  244.  - 


R 


Babbit,  white  tatt  of  th«,  687. 

Babbits,  domestic,  elongation  of 
the  skull  in,  64;  modification  of 
the  skull  in,  by  the  lopping  of 
the  ear,  64;  danger-sigiuds  of, 
97;  numerical  pr<^;>ortlon  of  the 
BeTs.e»  In,  241. 

Races,  distinctive  clutraoteni  of, 
163,  164;  or  species  of  matt,  W; 
crossed,  fertility  or  sterility  of, 
166;  of  man,  variability  of  the, 
170;  of  man,  resemblance  of.  In 
mental  characters!,  174;  forma- 
tion of,  r»;  of  man.  extinction 
of,  177;  effects  Of  the  crossing 
of,  187;  of  man,  formation  of  the, 
187;  of  man,  chfldren  of  the,  EB2; 
beardless,  avertdon  6t,  to  nalrs 
on  the  face,  674. 

Baffles,  Sir  8.,  on  the  banteng, 
532. 

Bafts,  use  of,  47,  176. 

Rage,  manifested  by  animals,  97. 

Rala  batis,  teeth  of.  331. 

clavata,    female   splned    on 

the  bax;k,  827;  sexual  difference 
in  the  teeth  of,  331. 

— maculata,  teeth  of,  881. 

Rails,  spur-wlnged,  360. 

Ram,  mode  of  nghtlng  of  the,  804; 
African,  mane  of  an^  SK;  fat- 
tailed,  528. 

Rameses  II.,  features  of,  164. 

Ramsay,  Mr.,  on  the  Australian 
musk-duck,  365;  on  the  regent 
bird,  408;  on  the  incubation  of 
Menura  supei^a,  445. 

Rana  esculenta,  vocal  sacs  of,  346. 

Rat,  common,  general  dispersion 
of,  a  conseauence  of  superior 
cunning,  78;  supplantatlon  of  the 
native.  In  New  Zealand,  by  the 
European  rat,  186;  common,  said 
to  be  polygamous,  214;  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
241. 

Rats,  enticed  by  essential  oils, 
525. 

Rationality  of  birds,  405. 

Battle-snakes,  difference  of  the 
sexes  in  the,  347;  rattles  ajs  a 
call,  349. 
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Raven,  vocal  org^ans  of  the,  3G6; 
stealing  bright  objects,  408;  pled, 
of  the  Peroe  IsIandB,  418, 

Rays,  prehensibte  organs  of  male, 

327. 

Razor-bill,  young  of  the,  481. 
Reade,    Wlnwood,    suicide   amon^ 
savages   In    Africa,    113;    mulat- 
toea   not   prolific,   1«7;    effect   of 
castration  of  horned  sheep,  502; 
on  the  Guinea  nheep,  230;  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  mane  in  an  Af- 
•    rican  ram,   528;   on  the  negroes' 
appreciation    of    the    beauty    of 
their  women,  57S;  on  the  admira- 
tion of  negroes  for  a  black  skin, 
673;  on  the  Idea  of  beauty  among 
negroes,  576;  on  the  Jollofs,  582; 
on  the  marriage-cuatoma  of  tho 
negroes,  B93, 
Reason,  in  animals,  73. 
Redstart,    American,    breeding  In 

Immature  ptumage,  479. 
Redstai'ts,    new  mates  found  by, 

403. 
Reduvidse,  Btrldulatlon  of.  278, 
Reed-buntlng,     head  feathers     of 
the    male,    39fi;      attacked    by    a 
bullfinch,  407. 
Reefs,  fishes  frequenting,  339. 
Reeks,   H.,   retention  of  horns  by 
tireuiling  deer,   499;  cow  rejected 
by  a  bull,  520;  destruction  of  pie- 
baW  rabbits  by  cats,  537. 
Regeneration,     partial,     of     lost 

parts  in  man    8. 
Regent-bird,   408. 

Reindeer,   horns  of  the,  22S;  tat- 
tles of,  4W1;  horns  of  the  female, 
4fl9;    antlers   of,    with   numerous 
points,    506;    winter     change    of 
the.      B37;      sexual      preferences 
shown  by,  518. 
Relationship,  terms  of,  GS8. 
Religion,     deficiency     of,     among 
certain  races,  SI;  psychical  ele- 
ments off  92. 
Remorse,       111;       deficiency       of, 

among  savages,  128. 
Rengger,  on  the  diseases  of  Cebus 
Azartc.  7;  on  the  diversity  of 
the  mental  faculties  of  mon- 
keys. 26;  on  the  payagiias  In- 
dians, 31;  on  the  Inferiority  of 
Europeans  to  savages  in  their 
senses,  32;  revenge  taken  "By 
monkeys,  87;  on  maternal  affec- 
tion in  a  Cebus,  68;  on  the  rea- 
soning powers  of  Anoerlcan 
monkeys,  7B;  on  the  use  of 
stones  by  monkeys  for  crack- 
ing hard  nuts,  78;  on  the  smindB 
uttered  by  Cebus  Azarae,  S2;  on 
the  signal-cries  of  monkeys,  85; 
on  tho  polygamous  habits  of 
Mycetes  caraya,  213;  on  the 
voice  of  the  howling  monkeys, 
623;  on  the  odor  of  Cervus  cam- 
pestrls,  B24;  on  the  beards  of 
Mycetes  caraya    and     Pithecia, 


Satanas,  527;  on  the  colors  of 
Fells  mltJs.  530:  on  the  colors  of 
Cervus  paludosus,  532;  on  sexual 
differences  of  color  in  Mycetes, 
532:  on  the  color  of  the  infant 
Guaranyg.  553;  on  the  early  ma- 
turity of  the  female  of  Cebus 
asarte,  553;  on  the  beards  of  the 
Guaranya,  KJ6;  on  the  emotional 
notea  employed  by  monkeys,  566; 
on  American  polygamous  mon- 
keys. 585. 
Repreaentetlve  species,    of  birds, 

Reproduction,  unity  of  phenom- 
ena of,  throughout  the  mamma- 
lia, 8;  period  of,  in  birds,  47?. 

Reproductive  system,  rudimen- 
tary structures  In  the,  23;  ac- 
cessory parts  of,   J56, 

Reptiles,  346. 

— —  and  birds,  alliance  of,  JW. 

Resemblances,  small,  between 
man  and  the  apes,  WS. 

Retrievers,  exercise  of  reasoning 
faculties  by,  75. 

Revenge,  manifested  by  animals, 
67. 

Reversion,  35;  perhaps  the  cause 
of  some  had  dispo.'^itions,   134. 

Rhagium,  dllTorence  of  color  in 
the  sexes  of  a  sp«cle8  of,  iUlZ. 

Hhamphastos  carlnatus.  4^, 

Rhea  darwlnif,  473. 

Rhinoceros,  nakedness  of,  55; 
horns  of.  BOl;  horns  of,  u^ed  de- 
fensively, 513;  attacking  whita 
or  gray  horses,  535. 

RbynchcBa,  sexes  and  young  of. 
470. 

— ^ —  Bustralis,  470. 

■ bengalenslB,  470. 

capensis,  471. 

Rhythm,  perception  of,  by  ani- 
mals, 554. 

Richard,  M.,  on  nidlmentary  mus- 
cles In  man,  12. 

Richardson,  Sir  J.,  on  the  pairing 
of  Tetrao  umhellus,  'AdS;  on  Te- 
trao  urophaslanus.  368;  on  the 
drumming  of  grouse,  371;  on  tho 
dances  or  Tetrao  phaslaneltus, 
376;  on  assemblages  of  grouse, 
400;  on  the  battles  of  male  deer. 
4D7;  on  the  reindeer,  499;  on  the 
horns  of  the  rausk-ox,  501;  on 
antlers  of  the  reindeer  with 
numerous  points,  606;  on  the 
moose,   fill. 

,  on    the   Bcotch    deerbound, 

512. 

Rtchter,  Jean  Paul,  on  Imagina- 
tion, 72. 

Riedel,  on  profligate  female 
pigeons,  412. 

Riley.  Mr.,  on  mimicry  In  butter- 
flles.  320:  birds'  disgust  nt  taste 
of  certain  caterpillars,  322. 

Ring-ouzel,  colors  and  nidiflcation 
of  the,  449. 
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Ripa,  Father,  on  the  dlfllculty  of 
distinguishing:  the  races  of  the 
Chinese,  163. 

Rivalry,  in  singlne,  between  male 
birda  364. 

River-hoer,  African,  tusks  and 
knobs  of  the,  616. 

Rivers,  analogy  of,  to  Islands,  164. 

Roach,  brightness  of  male  diiring 
breeding-season,  336. 

Robbery,  of  strangers,  considered 
honorable,  114. 

Robertson,  Mr.,  remarks  oh  the 
development  of  the  horns  in  the 
roebuck  and  red-deer,  228. 

Robin,  pugnacity  of  the  male,  360; 
autumn  song  of  the,  366;  female 
singing  of  the,  366;  attacking 
other  birds  with  red  in  their 
plumage,  407;  young  of  the,  476. 

Robinet,  on  the  difference  of  size 
of  the  male  and  female  Qocoons 
of  the  silk-moth    276. 

Rodents,  uterus  in  the,  36;  ab- 
sence of  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters in,  214;  sexual  differences 
in  the  colors  of,  629. 

Roe,  winter  change  of  the,  637. 

Rohlfs,  Dr.,  Caucasian  features  In 
negro,  163;  fertility  of  mixed 
races  in  Sahara,  167;  colors  of 
birds  in  Sahara,  486;  ideas  of 
beauty  amongst  the  Bomuans, 
676. 

Rolle,  F.,  on  the  origin  of  man, 
2;  on  a  change  in  German  fami- 
lies settled  in  Georgrla,  192. 

Roller,  harsh  cry  of,  366. 

Romans,  ancient,  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions of  the,  119. 

Ronjou,  M.  A.,  coincidence  of  ar- 
rested development  with  poly- 
dactylism,  36. 

Rook,  voice  of  the,  870. 

Rossler,  Dr..  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  lower  surface  of  butter- 
flies to  the  bark  of  trees,  808. 

Rostrum,  sexual  difference  In  the 
length  of,  in  some  weevils,  204. 

Royer,  Madlle.,  mammals  giving 
suck,  169. 

Rudimentary  organs,  11;  origin 
of,  23. 

Rudiments,  presence  of,  in  lan- 
guages, 87. 

Rudolph!,  on  the  want  of  connec- 
tion between  climate  and  the 
color  of  the  skin,  187. 

Ruff,  supposed  to  be  polygamous, 
216;  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  243;  pugnacity  of  the,  367; 
double  moult  In.  386,  887;  dura- 
tion of  dances  of,  400;  attraction 
of  the,  to  bright  objects,  407. 

Ruminants,  male,  disappearanee 
of  canine  teeth  in,  62,  667;  gen- 
erally polygamous,  218;  suborbit- 
al pits  of,  526;  sexual  differences 
of  color  In,  630. 

Ruplcola  crocea,  display  of  plum- 
age by  the  male,  390. 


Ruppell,  on  canine  teeth  In  deer 
and  antelopes,  610. 

Russia,  numerical  proportion  of 
male  and  .female  births  In,  211, 
237 

RuticiUa.  466. 

Rutimeyer,  Prof.,  on  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  apes,  62;  on  the  sex- 
ual differences  of  monkeys,  666. 

Rutlandshire,  numerical  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  births 
in.  237. 
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Sachs,  Prof.,  on  the  behavior  of 
the  male  and  female  elements  \n 
fertilization,    218. 

Sacrifices,  human,  140. 

Sagittal  crest  in  male  apes  and 
Australians,    653. 

Sahara,  fertility  of  mixed  races 
in,  167;  birds  of  the,  450;  animal 
inhabitants  of   the,   485. 

Sailors,  growth  of,  delayed  by 
conditions  of  life,  30;  loug- 
slghted,    32. 

Sailors  and  soldiers,  difference  in 
the  proportions  of,  30. 

St.  John,  Mr.,  on  the  attachment 
of  mated    birds,    406. 

St.  Kilda,  beards  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants  of,   666. 

Salmo  erlox.  and  S.  umbla,  color- 
ing of  the  male,  during  the 
breeding    season,    336. 

lycaodon,    83L 

salar,  331. 

Salmon  leaping  out  of  fresh 
water,  104;  male,  ready  to  breed 
before  the  female,  208;  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  244;  male, 
pugnacity  of  the.  328;  male, 
characters  of  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  330,  336;  spawning  of 
the.  341;  breeding  of  Immature 
male,  480. 

Salvin,  O.,  inheritance  of  mutl- 
lated  feathers,  57,  384,  603;  on  the 
Humming-birds,  380,  597;  on  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  In  Humming-birds,  243, 
483;  on  Chamsepetes  and  Penel- 
ope. 373;  on  Selasphorus  platy- 
cercus.  373;  Pipra  deliciosa, 
374;    on  Chasmorhynchus,  384. 

Samoa  Islands,  beardlessness  of 
the  natives  of,  655,  6TO. 

Sand-skipper,  266. 

Sandwich  Islands,  variation  In 
the  skulls  of  the  natives  of  the, 
26;  decrease  of  native  popula- 
tion, 181;  population  of,  2^;  su- 
periority of  the  nobles  in  the, 
681. 

Islanders,  lice  of,  166. 

San  Oiuliano,  women  of,  581. 

Santali,  recent  rapid  Increase  of 
the,  44;  Mr.  Hunter  on  the,  187. 
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Saphirtca,  characters  of  the 
males  of,  S67. 

;5arkldlornls  melanonotus,  char- 
acters of  the  young,  459. 

Sars,  O.,  tin  Ponioporela  afllnls, 
262. 

Saturnia,  carpltil.  attraction  of 
RialeB  by  the  female,  248. 

lo,    diiference   of  coloration 

In  the  sexes  of  312. 

Sacurnild^e,  coloration  of  the,  311, 
312. 

Savage,  Dr..  on  the  ti>rhting  of  the 
male  gorillas,  557;  on  the  habits 
of  the  Borllla,  586. 

and  Wyraan  on  the  polyg- 
amous habits  of  the  gorilla,  213. 

Savages,  uniformity  of,  exagger- 
ated. 2i ;  long-sighted,  32;  rate  of 
Increase  among,  usually  Bmall, 
43;  retention  of  the  prehensile 
power  of  the  feet  by,  60;  imita- 
tive faculties  of,  85,  126;  causes 
of  low  morality  of,  116;  trlbea  of, 
supplanting  one  another,  125; 
improvements  in  the  arts 
among,  141;  arts  of,  175;  fond- 
ness of  for  rough  music,  375; 
attention  paid  by,  to  personal 
appearance,  568;  relation  of  the 
s«x«s  among,.  586. 

Savlottl,  Dr.,  division  of  malar 
bone,  87. 

Saw-fly,  pugnacity  of  a  male,  289. 

Saw-flleg,  proportions  of  the  s«xes 
In,  2S0. 

Saxlcola  rublcola,  young  of,  483. 

8ca1p,  motion  of  the,  13. 

So«nt-gl&nds  In  snakes,  343. 

Scbaatfbausonj  Prof.,  on  the  de- 
velopment 01  the  posterior  mo- 
lars in  different  races  of  man, 
20;  on  the  Jaw  from  La  Naulette, 
39;  on  the  correlation  between 
musculnrUy  anri  prominent  su- 
pra-orbital ridges,  42;  on  the 
mastoid  processes  of  man,  Bl; 
on  modiflcations  of  the  cranial 
bones.  W;  on  human  sacrifices, 
140;  on  the  probable  speedy  ex- 
termination of  the  anthropomor- 
phous apes,  152;  on  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Gurope.  177;  on 
the  effects  of  use  and  disuse 
of  parts,  102:  on  the  sup€rcUlary 
ridge  in  man,  551;  on  the  ab- 
sence of  race-differences  in  the 
infant  skull  in  man,  552;  on  ugli- 
ness, E78. 

Schaura,  H.,  on  the  elytra  of 
Dytlscus  and  Hydroporus,  273. 

Schelver,  on  dragon-flies,  2sS. 

Schlodte,  on  the  etridulation  Of 
Heterocerus,  3O0. 

SchJegel,  F.  von,  on  the  complexi- 
ty, of  the  languages  of  uncivil- 


I 


{Bed  peoples.  SS. 

,  Prof.,  on  Tanyslptcra.  458. 

Schleicher,  Prof.,  on  the  origin  of 
language,  84. 
43 


Schomburgk,  Sir  R.,  on  the  pug- 
nacity of  the  male  musk-duck 
of  Guiana,  358;  on  the  courtship 
of  Rupicola  crocea,  390. 

Schoolcraft,  Mr.,  on  the  difficul- 
ty of  fashioning-  stone  Imple- 
ments,  48. 

Scbwelnfurth,  complexion  of  ne- 
groes, 651. 

Scispna  aqulla.  343. 

Sclater,  P.  L.,  on  modified  sec- 
ondary wtng-feathei-a  In  the 
males  of  Pipra,  .^73;  on  elongated 
feathers  in  nightjars,  379;  on  the 
speclea  of  Chasmorhynchua,  384; 
on  the  plumage  of  Pelecanus 
onocrotalus,  38S;  on  the  plon- 
taln-eaters,  4BS:  on  the  sexes  and 
young  of  Tadorna  varlegata,  473; 
on  the  colors  of  Lemur  macaco, 
532;   on  the  stripes  in  assea,  548. 

Scolecida,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,   357. 

Scolopax  frenata,  tall-feathers  of, 
372. 

gallinago,  drumming  of,  372. 

— —  Javensis,  tail-feathers  of. 
372, 


major,  assemblies  of,  400. 

Wilsonil,      sound     produced 

by,  373. 

Scolytus,  Btiidulatlon  of,  29d. 

Scoter-duck,  black,  sexual  differ- 
ence In  coloration  of  the,  487; 
bright  beak  of  male,  487. 

Scott,  Dr.  on  idiots  smelling  their 
food,  35. 

-— — ,  J.,  on  the  color  of  the  beard 
In  man,  5SS. 

Scrope,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  salmon,  330;  on  the  battles 
of  3tagB,  497. 

Scudder,  S.  H.,  Imitation  of  the 
strldulatlon  of  the  Orthoptera, 
281;  on  the  strldulation  of  the 
Acrid lldpe.  2S3;  on  a  Devonian 
ingcct,   2S6;  on   strldulatlon,    661. 

Sculpture,  expression  of  the  Ideal 
of  beauty  by,  676. 

Sea-anemonea,  bright  colors  of, 
257. 

Sea-bear,  polygamous,  2Hv 

Sea-elephant,  male,  structure  of 
the  nose  of  the,  524;  polygamous, 
214. 

Sea-lion,  polygamous,  214. 

Seal,  bladder-rose,  E23. 

Seals,  thiilr  sentinels  generally  fe- 
males, 97;  evidence  fuinlshed  by, 
on  claasiflcation,  145;  polyga- 
mous habits  of,  214;  battles  of 
male,  4%;  canine  teeth  of  male, 
498;  sexual  differences,  511;  pair- 
ing of,  518;  sexual  peculiarities 
of,  623;  In  (he  coloration  of,  650: 
appreciation  of  music  by,  668. 

Sea-scorpion,  sexual  differenoea 
In.  334. 

Season,  changes  of  color  In  birds, 
in    accordance    with    the,    884; 
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changes  of  plumage  of  birds  In 
relation  to,  466. 

Seasons,  Inheritance  at  corre- 
sponding, 224. 

Sebituani,  African  chief,  trying  to 
alter  a  fashion,  670. 

Sebright  Bantam,  233. 

Secondary  sexual  characters,  203; 
relations  of  polygamy  to,  212; 
transmitted  through  both  sexes, 
221;  gradation  of.  In  birds,  424. 

Sedgwick,  W.,  on  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  produce  twins,  44. 

Seemann,  Dr.,  on  the  different  ap- 
preciation of  music  by  different 
peoples,  664;  on  the  effects  of 
music,  566. 

Seldlitz,  on  horns  of  reindeer,  602. 

Selasphorus  platycercus,  acumin- 
ate first  primary  of  the  male, 
373. 

Selby,  P.  J.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
black  and  red  grouse,  216. 

Selection,  double,  221. 

of  male  by  female  birds,  899, 

416. 

,     methodical,    of    Prussian 

grenadiers,  28. 

,      sexual,    explanation    of. 

206,  209,  216;  Influence  of,  on  the 
coloring  of  Lepidoptera,  817. 

,  sexual  and  natural,  con- 
trasted, 22L 

Self-command,  habit  of,  inherited, 
112;  estimation  of,  116. 

Self-consciousness,  in  animals,  80. 

Self-preservation,  instinct  of,  108. 

Self-sacriflce,  by  savages,  109;  es- 
timation of  116. 

Semilunar  fold,  17. 

Semnopithecus,  149;  long  hair  on 
the  heads  of  species  ofT  146,  G98. 

chrysomelas,  sexual  differ- 
ences of  color  in,  638. 

comatus,    ornamental    hair 

on  the  head  of,  644. 

frontatus.    beard,    &c.,    of, 

646. 

nasica,  nose  of,  146. 

nemseus,  coloring  of,  546. 

rubicundus,  ornamental  hair 

on  the  head  of,  543. 

Senses,  inferiority  of  Europeans 
to  savages  in  the,  32. 

Sentinels,  among  animals,  97,  104. 

Serpents,  Instinctively  dreaded  by 
apes  and  monkeys,  66,  69. 

Sierranus,  hermaphroditism  in, 
157. 

Sex,  Inheritance  limited  by,  225. 

Sexes,  relative  proportions  of,  in 
man,  237,  252;  probable  relation 
of  the,  in  primeval  man,  685. 

Sexual  characters,  secondary,  203; 
relations  of  polygamy  to,  212; 
transmitted  through  both  sexes, 
221;  gradation  of,  in  birds,  424. 

■  and  natural  selection,  con- 

trasted, 221. 


Sexual  characters,  effects  of  th« 
loss  of.  226;  limitation  of.  226. 

differences  in  man,  8. 

selection,     explanation     of, 

206,  209,  216;  Influence  of,  on  the 
coloring  of  Lepidoptera,  315;  ob- 
jections to,  490;  action  of.  in 
mankind,  589. 

similarity,  261. 


Shaler,    Prof.,   sizes   of   sexes   in 

whales.  611. 
Sharks,  prehensile  organs  of  4nal«. 

327. 

Sharpe,  Dr.,  Europeans  in  the 
tropics.  190. 

.  R.  B..  on  Tanysiptera  Syl- 
via, 445;  on  Ceryle,  451;  on  the 
young  male  of  Dacelo  Qaudich- 
audi,  46L 

Shaw,  Mr.,  on  the  pugnacity  of 
the  male  salmon,  328. 

1  J'jOn  tlie    decorations  of 

birds,  877. 

Sheep,  danger-signals  of.  97;  sex- 
ual differences  in  the  horns  of. 
225;  horns  of.  229,  501:  domeBtlc, 
sexual  differences  of.  late  de- 
veloped, 282;  numeriod  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  241;  inheri- 
tance of  horns  bv  one  sex,  GQl; 
effect  of  castration,  502;  mod* 
of  flghtlng  of.  504;  arched  fore- 
heads of  some,  528. 

Merino,  loss  of  horns  in  fe- 
males of,  226;  horns  of,  280. 

Shells,  difference  in  form  of,  in 
male  and  female  Oasterqpoda, 
259;  beautiful  colors  and  snapea 
of,  260. 

Shield-drake,  pairing  with  com- 
mon duck,  409;  New  Zealand, 
sexes  and  young  of,  478. 

Shooter,  J.,  on  the  Kaffirs,  674;  on 
the  marriage  customs  of  th« 
Kaffirs,  598. 

Shrew  mice,  odor  of,  584. 

Shrike,  Drongo.  464. 

Shrikes,  characters  of  younc, 
4^ 

Shuckard,  W.  E..  on  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wmgs  of  Hymenop- 
tera,  274. 

Shyness    of  adorned  male   birds, 

Siagonlum,  proportions  of  the 
sexes  in,  249;  dimorphism  in 
males  of,  296. 

Slam,  proportion  of  male  and  fe- 
male births  in,  239. 

Siamese,  general  beardlessness  of 
the,  566;  notions  of  beauty  of 
the,  573;  hairy  family  of,  SX. 

Sldgwlck,  H.,  on  morality  in  hy- 
pothetical bee  community,  96: 
our  actions  not  entirely  dlrecteo 
bv  pain  and  pleasure,  116. 

Siebold,   C.   T.   von,   on   the  pro- 

Sortion  of   sexes   in   the  Apus, 
>1;  on  the  auditory  apparatus 
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of    the    stiidulant    Orthoptera, 
28L 

Sight.  Inherltajice  of  long  and 
ahort,  32. 

Signal-cries  of  monkeys,  85. 

Silk-moth,  proportion  of  the  sexea 
in,  246,  247;  Ailanthus,  prof. 
Canestrlni,  on  the  destruction  of 
its  larvce  by  waaiia,  247;  clifTer- 
eace  of  size  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male cocoons  of  the,  275;  pair- 
ing of  the,  314. 

Slmlada:!,  148;  their  origin  and 
divisions,  161. 

Similarity,  sexual,  220. 

Singing  of  the  Clcadse  and  Ful- 
gortdse,  279;  of  tree-frogs,  346; 
of  birds,  object  of  the,  364. 

Sirenla,   naitednesa   ot,   64. 

airex  Juvencua,  2SS. 

Siricidffi,  difference  of  the  sexes 
In,  SS&. 

Biakln,  3S8;  pairing  with  a  canary, 
410. 

Sltana,  throat-pouch  of  the  males 
of,  350,  3&3. 

Size,  relative,  of  the  sexes  of  In- 
sectB,  27&. 

Skin,  movement  of  the,  13;  naked- 
ness of,  In  man,  &4:  color  of  the, 
187. 

and  hair,  correlation  of  col- 
or of,  192. 

Bkull,  variation  of.  In  man,  25; 
cubto  contents  of,  no  absolute 
teat  of  Intellect,  B2;  Neanderthal, 
capacity  of  the,  53;  causes  of 
modification  of  the,  53;  differ- 
ence of,  in  form  and  capacity, 
in  different  races  of  men  184; 
variability  of  the  shape  of  the, 
170;  differences  of,  in  the  sexes 
in  man,  552;  artificial  modUca- 
tlon  of  the  shape  of,  669. 

Blrunk,  odor  emitted  by  the,  S2A; 
white    tan   of,    protective,   538. 

Slavery,  prevalence  of,  114;  of  wo- 
men, ess. 

Slaves,  difference  between  field 
and  houaB-filaves,  191. 

Sloth,  ornaments  of  male,  529. 

Smell,  sense  of,  in  man  and  ani- 
mals, 17. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  baals  Of  synV" 
pathy.  103, 

^ — .  Sir  A.,  on  the  recognition 
of  women  by  male  Cynocephall, 
8;  on  revenge  by  a  baboon,  ff7; 
on  an  instance  of  memory  in  a 
baboon,  72;  on  the  retention  of 
their  color  by  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa,  18S;  on  the  polyg- 
amy of  the  South  Africiin  an- 
telopes, 213;  on  the  polygamy  of 
the  lion,  214;  on  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in  Kobua  elllpsip- 
rymnus,  242;  on  Bucephalus  ca- 
pensts,  347;  on  South  African  liz- 
ards, 353;  on  fighting  gnus,  497; 
on  the  horns  of  rhinoceroses, 
601;  on  the  fighting  of  lions,  516; 


on  the  colors  of  the  Cape  Bland, 
631;  on  the  colors  of  ihe  gnu, 
531;  on  Hottentot  notions  of 
beauty,  573;  disbelief  in  commu- 
nistic marriagcH,   B83. 

Smith,  F.,  on  the  Cynlpldre  and 
Tenthredinidtf,  250;  on  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sexes  of  Acule- 
ate Hymenoptera,  277;  on  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  of 
ants  and  hees,  2Sd;  on  the  stridu- 
latlon  of  Trox  sabuloaus,  30O;  on 
the  stridulalion  of  Mononychus 
pseudacori,  302. 

Smynthurus  luteus,  courtship  of, 
277. 

Snakes,  sexual  differences  of, 
347;  mental  powers  of,  348;  male, 
ardency  of,  S-IS. 

"Snarling  muscles,"  39. 

Snipe,  drumming  of  the,  372;  col- 
oration of  the,  488. 

,   painted,   sexes   Euid  young 

of,  470. 

-,  solitary,  assemblies  of,  400. 


Snipes,  arrival  of  male  before  the 
female,  208;  pugnacity  of  male. 
358;  double  moult  In,  385. 

Snow-goose,  whiteness  of  the,  488. 

Social  animals,  affection  of.  for 
each  other,  97;  defense  of,  by  the 
males,  104. 

Sociability,  the  sense  of  duty  con- 
nected with,  95;  Impulse  to,  tn 
animals,  102;  manifestations  of, 
In  man,  105;  instinct  of,  in  ani- 
mals, loe. 

Sociality,  probable,  of  primeval 
men,  60;  infiuence  of,  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  125;  origin  of,  tn  man, 
126. 

Soldiers,  American,  measurements 
of.  31. 

and  sailors,  difference  In  the 

proportions  of,  31. 

Solenostoma,  bright  colors  and 
marsupial  sack  of  the  females 
of,  342. 

Song  of  male  birds  appreciated  by 
their  females,  89;  want  of,  in 
brilliant  plumaged  birds,  895;  of 
birds,  444. 

Sorex.  odor  of,  523. 

Sounds  admired  alike  by  man  and 
animals.  90;  produced  by  flahes, 
343;  produced  by  male  frogs  and 
toads,  346;  Instriimentally  pro- 
duced by  birds,  371  et  seq. 

Spain,  decadence  of,  137. 

SparaaBus  smaragdutus,  difference 
of  color  hi  the  sexes  of,  268. 

Sparrow,  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
356;  acquisition  of  the  Linnet's 
song  by  a,  366;  coloration  of  the, 
467;  immature  plumage  of  the, 
461. 

,    white-crowned,    young   of 

the,   481. 

Sparrows,  bouse-  and  tree-,  448.- 
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Sparrows,  new  mates  foond  lny, 
409. 

' ,   sexes  and  joxmg  of,  477; 

lesmhiEr  to  sfngr,  565. 

Spathura  Underwood!,  S83. 

Spawning  of  flshes,  397,  840. 

Spear,  used  before  dispersion  of 
man,  176. 

Specfes,  causes  of  the  advance- 
ment of,  183;  dfarttoctlTe  charact- 
ers of,  102;  or  races  of  man,  104; 
Sterility  and  fertllfty  of,  when 
crossed,  106;  supposed,  of  man, 
170;  gradation  of,  171;  dffRcntty 
Of  deflnlttgr,  171;  representattrfr, 
of  birds,  462;  of  birds,  compara- 
tlv©  differences  between  the 
sexes  of  distinct,  409. 

Spectrum  femoratum,  difference 
of  color  in  the  sexes  of,  297. 

Speech,  connection  between  th« 
l>raln  and  the  faculty  of,  85; 
connection  of  intonation  with 
music,  564. 

"Bpef  of  th9  bteck-cock,  870. 

Spenoer,  Herbert,  on  the  tnthtenet 
oi  food  on  the  size  of  the  Jaws, 
32;  on  the  dawn  of  intetltge&ee, 
6K;  oti  the  origin  of  th»  belief  la 
Spiritual  agencies,  M.;  on  th0 
orlgfn  of  the  moral  sense,  U9; 
on  music,  566. 

Speag^  dtsagrees  with  explan»- 
tio«  of  man's  hairlessneSB,  606. 

Sperm-whales,  battles  of  auile,  406. 

Spblngldse,  coloration  of  the,  811. 

Sphinx,  Humming-bird,  113. 

-%  Mr.  Bates  on  the  caten^lar 

Of  «,  821. 

ttNitb,  musky  odor  of,  806. 

SpMers,  208;  parental  fecAlng  in, 
102;  male,  more  active  than  ffe- 
DM^  217;  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in,  250;  secondary  sexuaT 
character^  of,  268;  courtship  of 
male,  278;  attracted  by  mtrslc, 
269;  male,  small  size  of,  209. 

Spflostmm  menthaartrl,  rejected  ttf 
turkeys,  320. 

Spine,  alteration  of.  to  snlt  t!ie 
erect  attitude  of  man,  a. 

Splrfts,  fondness  of  monkeys  for. 

Spiritual  agencies,  beHef  in,  al- 
most universal,  91. 

Splza  cyanea  and  clvls,  407. 

Spoonbill,  370;  Chinese,  change  of 
plumage  In,  455. 

Spots,  retained  throughout  grottps 
of  birds,  421;  disappearance  of, 
in  adult  mammals,  541. 

Sprengel,  C.  K.,  on  the  sexuality 
of  plants,  208.     ■'> 

Sprtng-boc,  horns  of  the,  504. 

Sproat,  Mr.,  on  the  exthtctlon  of 
savages  in  Vancouver  Island, 
178;  on  the  eradication  of  facial 
hair  by  the  natives  of  Van- 
couver Island,  575:  on  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  beard  by  the  In- 
dians of  Vancouver  Island,  698. 


Spurs,  occurrence  ot,  in  female 
fowls,  223,  226;  development  of, 
to  yarfous  species  of  Phasiat»f> 
dse,  230;  of  Gallinaceous  Mrds, 
358,  800;  derelopment  <rf,  tn  fe- 
male OalHnacess,  443. 

8c(u&la,  different  colors  of  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  207. 

Squirrels,  battles  of  male,  490;  Af- 
rican, sexual  differenees  fn  the 
eolormg  of,  529;  Mack,  S3S. 

Stag,  long  hairs  of  the  thrOEkt  of, 
K7;  horns  of  the,  ^SS,  22i:  battles 
of,  497;  horns  oi  tho,  with 
numerous  bran^keB,  600;  belloW' 
Ing  of  the,  SB.;  crest  of  the,  Oi. 

■■""  -h^ette,  nnmerioal  prca>ortien 
of  sexes  of,  24>;  Mergpe  slae  of 
male,  ?70;  weapofts  of  the  mai«, 
296. 

Stafnton,  H.  T.,  on  the  numerioal 
proportion  of  the  sexes  to  the 
smaller  moths,  247;  hatblts  of 
Blachlsta  rufodnerea,  247;  en 
tire  coloration  of  moth*,  SIS;  on 
the  rejection  of  SpilOMma  m«n- 
thastn,  hf  tarkoys,  ttt;  on  th« 
sexes  of  Agrotis  exclttmaUOMs, 
S18. 

Staley,  BlsTioD,  moptaAty  Of  m- 
fant  Maorles.  1S2. 

Btallloti,  ma«e  of  th*  617. 

Stallions,   two,  attacking  a  ttAVA, 

98:  fiEhtine.  407;  mtian    canino 
t^th  of.  810, 
atahsT)iiry,  Ca*t„  obMrvaOons  on 

pelk-arls,   9&. 

St&phylitiids,  homlikO  p^rocoSKs 
In  malf ,  236. 

Starflsliea.  pa.rental  fMIttw  Id,  102: 
brlK'ht  eoiors  of  sOtnt,  Sot, 

StarK.  Br.,  on  the  deatb-rat«  in 
towns  and  rural  4fstrtot«,  136; 
on  the  Inflnence  of  marrta«ft  on 
mortality,  180;  on  the  Mgttr 
nrortallty  of  males  in  Scotland, 
^. 

Starling,  American  field",  pugnac- 
ity of  male,  360. 

.  red-winged,  selecttoft  of  a 

mate  hy  the  female,  410, 

Starlfngs,  three,  ffeqoenttog  the 
same  nest,  215,  404;  new  mates 
ftwmd  by,  403. 

Statues,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Assyri- 
an, Ac,  contrasted,  67(R, 

Stature,  dependence  of,  npon  local 
Influences,  80. 

Staudlnger,  Dr.,  an  breeding  Lep- 
idoptera,  247;  his  list  of  liOpi- 
doptera,  248. 

Staunton,  Sir  O.,  hatred  of  In- 
decency a  modem  virtue,  116. 

Stealing  of  bright  objects  by 
birds.  408. 

Stebbing,  T.  R..  on  the  nakedness 
of  the  human  body,  .504. 

Stemmatopus,  624. 

Stendhal,  see  Bombet. 

Stenobothrus  pratorum,  strldula- 
tion.    283. 
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Stephen,  Mr.  L.,  on  the  difference 
In  tbe  mjnda  of  men  and  ani- 
malE,  76;  on  general  concepts  in 
a.uitnals,  86;  disiiticilon  between 
material  and  lormal  morality, 
197. 

SLerUlty.  general,  of  sole  daugh- 
terB,  122;  when  ci-os8«d,  a  dis- 
tinctive cb&racter  of  species,  162; 
under  cbaae«d  conditions,  184, 
186. 

Sterna,  seasonal  change  of  plu> 
ma«e  in,  4S8. 

8tickTe-back,  polygamous,  21G; 
male,  courtship  of  the,  ttS;  male, 
brilliant  coloring  of,  during  the 
breeding  season,  337;  nidlflcatlon 
of   the,    311. 

Sticks    used    us    implements    and 

-veeapona  by  monkeye,  78. 
Sting  in  bees,  204. 
gtokea.  Capt.,  on  the  habits  of  the 

preat  bower-bird,  37S. 
Stollczka,      Dr.,     on     colore      in 

Enakes,  348. 
Stonecbat,  young  of  the,  483. 
Stone    tmplemeota,    dimculty    of 

making,  48;  as  traces  of  extinct 

tflbea,  177. 

Stones,  used  by  monkf-ys  for 
breaking  hard  fruits  and  as  mis- 
siles, 47:  piles  of.  175. 

Stork,  black,  sexual  dlfferencee  in 
tiie  bronchi  of  the,  870;  red  beak 
of  the.  487. 

Storks,  4S7,  489:  sexual  difference 
In  the  color  of  the  cy«R  of,  419. 

fitrange.  Mr.,  on  the  satin  bower 
bird,  376. 

Stretch,  Mr.,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  in  the  sexes  of  chick- 
ens. 242. 

Strepslceros  kudu,  horns  of,  508; 
markings  of,  E38. 

Striduiatlon.  by  males  of  Theridl- 
on,  270;  of  the  Orthoptera  and 
Homoptera  discussed,  283;  of 
beetles,  29S. 

Stripes,  retained  throughout 
groups  of  birds.  421;  disappear- 
ance of,  in  adult  mammals,  541. 

Strlx  fiammea,  403. 

Structure,  existence  of  unservice' 
able  modifications  of,  59. 

Struggle  for  existence,  in  man,  1S8, 
142. 

Strutliers,  Dr.,  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  supra-condylold  foramen 
In  the  humerus  of  man,  2L 

Sturnella  ludoviclana,  pugnacity 
of  the  male,  363. 

Stumus  vulgaris,   403. 

Sub-species,    ITL 

Suffering,  in  strangers,  indiffer- 
ence or  savages  to,  114. 

Sujclde,  133;  formerly  not  regarded 
as  a  crime,  113;  rarely  practiced 
among  the  lowest  savages,  114. 

Suid£e,  stripes  of  young,  iSS. 


Sulivan,  Sir  B.  J.,  on  speaking  of 
parrots,  83;  on  iwo  stallions  at- 
tacking a  lliird,  497. 

Sum^atra,  compression  of  the  nose 
by   the  Malays  of,  577. 

Sumner,  Archo.,  man  alone  cap- 
able of  progressive  improve- 
ment, 77. 

Sun-birda.  nidlflcatlon  of.  44S, 

Superstitions,  141;  prevaienoe    of, 

lis. 

SuporstitfouB  customs,  SB. 

Superciliary  ridge  in  man,  551,  558. 

Supernumerary  digits,  more  fre- 
quent in  men  than  In  women, 
219;  Inheritance  of.  227;  early  de- 
velopment of.  232. 

Supra-condylold  foramen  in  the 
early  progenitors  of  man,  156. 

Suspicion,  prevalence  of,  among 
animals,  67. 

Swallow-tail   butterfly,   809. 

Swallowa  deserting  their  young, 
104.  UO. 

Swan,  black,  wild,  trachea  of  the, 
369;  white  young  of,  477;  red 
beak  of  the,  4£7;  black-nocked, 
4^. 

Swans.  467,  469:  young.  475. 

Swaysland,  Mr.,  on  the  arrival  of 
migratory  birds.  208. 

Swifts,  migration  of,  104. 

Swinhoe,  R.,  on  the  common  rat 
Jn  Formosa  anfi  China,  78;  be- 
havior of  lisards  when  caught, 
3S1;  on  the  sounds  produced  hy 
the  male  hoopoEi,  371;  ou  Dicru- 
rus  macrocercus  and  the  spoon- 
bill, 454;  on  the  young  of  Arde- 
ola,  463;  on  the  habits  of  Tur- 
nix,  471;  on  the  habits  of  Rhyn- 
oheea  bengalensls,  470;  on  Ori- 
oles breeding  In  Immature  plu- 
mage, 479. 

Sylvia  atrlcapllla.  young  of,  482. 

— ^-  ^  cinerea,  aerial  love-danoe  of 
the  male,  376. 

Sympathy,  ISl;  among  animals, 
99;  its  supposed  Imsis    l(&. 

Sympathies,  gradual  widening  of, 
109. 

SjTignathoua  flshea,  abdominal 
pouch  in  male.  li)8. 

Byphectldes  aurltus,  acuminated 
primaries  of  the  male,  378;  ear- 
tufts  of,   379. 


Tatajiida;,  habits  of,  204. 

Ta<^Drna  varlegata,  aexes  and 
young  of.  473. 

vulpanser.  409. 

Tahitlans,  141;  compression  ot  the 
nose  by  the,  STl. 

Tall,  rudimentary,  ocourreooe  of, 
in  man,  22;  convoluted  body  In 
the  extremity  of  the.  23;  absence 
of,  in  mam  and  the  higher  apes, 
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66;  variability  of,  in  species  of 
Macacus  and  in  baboons,  66; 
presence  of,  In  the  early  progen- 
itors of  man,  166;  length  of,  in 
pheasants.  439,  446,  446;  difference 
of  lenerth  of  the,  in  the  two 
sexes  of  birds,  446. 

Tait,  Lawson,  on  the  effects  of 
natural  selection  on  civilized  na- 
tions, 180. 

Tanager,  scarlet,  variation  ,lp  the 
male,  418. 

Tanagra  sestiva,  age  of  mature 
plumage  In,  478. 

rubra,  418;  young  of,  483. 

Tanais,  absence  of  mouth  in  the 
mtdea  of  some  species  of,  204; 
relations  of  the  sexes  in,  251; 
dimorphic  males  of  a  species  of. 
262. 

Tankerville,  Earl,  on  the  battles 
of  wild  bulls,  4OT. 

Tanyslptera,  races  of,  determined 
from  adult  males,  4i53. 

sylvia,  long  tail-feathers  of, 

445. 

Taphroderes  distortus,  enlarged 
left  mandible  of  the  male,  274. 

Tapirs,  longitudinal  stripes  of 
young.  459,  541. 

Tarsi,  dilatation  of  front,  in  male 
beetles,  273. 

Tarsius,  162. 

Tasmania,  half-castes  killed  by 
the  natives  of,  166. 

Tasmanians.  extinction  of,  179. 

Taste,  in  the  Quadrumana,  536. 

Tattooing,  174;  universality  of, 
569. 

Taylor,  G.,  on  Qulscalus  major, 
244. 

Tea,  fondness  of  monkeys  for,  7. 

Tear-sacks,  of  Ruminants,  625. 

Teebay,  Mr.,  on  changes  of  plu- 
mage in  spangled  Hamburgh 
fowls,  224. 

Teeth,  rudimentary  Incisor,  In 
Ruminants,  11;  posterior  molar, 
in  man,  19;  wisdom,  20;  diversity 
of,  25;  canine,  in  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  man,  156;  canine,  of 
male  mammals,  498;  in  man,  re- 
duced by  correlation,  557;  stain- 
ing of  the,  669;  front,  knocked 
out  or  filed  by  some  savages, 
569. 

Tegetmeler,  Mr.,  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  colors  in  pigeons  by  one 
sex  alone,  226;  numerical  pro- 
portion of  male  and  female 
births  in  dogs.  240;  on  the 
abundance  of  male  pigeons,  242; 
on  the  wattles  of  game-cocks, 
398;  on  the  courtship  of  fowls, 
411;  on  the  loves  of  pigeons,  412; 
on  dyed  pigeons,  412;  blue  dragon 
pigeons,  440. 

Tembeta,  S.  American  ornament, 
670. 

Temper,  in  dogs  and  horses,  In- 
herited,  67. 


Tench,  proportions  of  the  sexes  In 
the,  245;  brightness  of  male,  dur- 
ing breeding  season,  336. 

Tenebrionidse,  stridulation  of,  299. 

Tennent,  Sir  J.  £3.,  on  the  tusks  of 
the  Ceylon  Elephant,  608,  610; 
on  the  frequent  absence  of  beard 
In  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  656;  on 
the  Chinese  opinion  of  the  as- 
pect of  the  Cingalese,  672. 

Tennyson,  A.,  on  the  control  of 
thought,  119. 

Tenthredlnldse.  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in.  250;  fighting  habits 
of  male,  289;  difference  of  the 
sexes  in,  289. 

Tephrodomis,  young  of,  462. 

Terai,  in  India,  177, 

Termites,  habits  of,  288. 

Terns,  white,  488;  and  black,  489. 

,  seasonal  change  of  plumage 

in.  488. 

Terror,  common  action  of,  upon 
the  lower  animals  and  man,  67. 

Testudo  elegans,  347. 

nigra,  346. 

Tetrao  cupldo,  battles  of,  868;  sex- 
ual difference  In  the  vocal  or- 
gans of,  367. 

phasianellus,  dances  of,  875; 

duration  of  dances  of,  400. 

scotlcus,  449.  469,  465. 

tetrix.  449.  459,  466;  pugnacity 


of  the  male,  369. 

umbellus.    pairing   of,    863; 

battles  of.  363;  drumming  of  the 
male,  871. 

urogalloldes,  dances  of,  400. 

urogallus,  pugnacity  of  the 

male,  359. 

urophasianus,    inflation    of 


the  sesophagus  in  the  male,  . 

Thamnobia,  young  of,  462. 

Thaumalea  picta,  display  of  plu- 
mage by  the  male,  ral. 

Thecla,  sexual  differences  of  col- 
oring in  species  of,  307. 

rubi,  protective  coloring  of, 

808. 

Thecophora  fovea,  806. 

Theognls,  selection  in  mankind,  28. 

Therldion,  stridulation  of  males 
of,  270. 

lineatum,  269. 

Thomisus  cltreus.  and  T.  flori- 
colens.  difference  of  color  in  the 
sexes  of,  268. 

Thompson,  J.  H.,  on  the  battles 
of  sperm-whales,  496. 

,  W.,  on  the  coloring  of  the 

male  char  during  the  breeding 
season,  337;  on  the  pugnacity  of 
the  males  of  Oalllnula  chloro- 
pus,  357;  Ota  the  finding  of  new 
mates  by  magrples,  402;  on  the 
finding  of  new  mates  by  Pere- 
errine  falcons,  402. 

Thorax,  processes    of,     in    male 

.    beetles,  292. 

Thorell.  T.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  In  spiders,  261. 
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Thornback,  diderence  In  the  teeth 
of  the  two  Bexes  of  the,  331. 

Thoughts,  control  of,  119. 

Thrush,  pairing  with  a  blackbird, 
409;  colors  and  nidiflcation  of 
the.  i49. 

Thrushes,  characters  of  young, 
4J9,  459. 

Thug:,  remorse  of  a.  114. 

Thumb,  absence  of,  in  Ateles  and 
Hylobates,  49. 

Thury.  M.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  mole  and  female 
blrtha  among  the  Jews,  238. 

Thylaclnus,  possession  of  the 
inarauplal  sack  by  the  male,  157. 

Thysanura,  217. 

Tibia,  dilated,  of  the  male  Crabro 
cribrariuB,  273. 

— —  and  femur,  proportions  of,  in 
the  Aymara  Indians,  33. 

Tlerra  del  Fuego,  marriage-cus- 
toms of.  S93. 

Ttger,  colors  and  markings  of  the, 
&40. 

Tigers,  depopulation  of  districts 
by,  in  India,  44. 

Tilius  elangatuB.  difference  of 
color  £n  the  sexes  of,  291. 

Timidity,  variability  of.  In  the 
same  species,  87. 

Tinea?,  proportion  of  the  sexes  In, 
245. 

Ti pulse,  pugnacity  of  male,  278. 

Tits,  sexual  difference  of  color  in, 
451. 

Toads,  345;  male,  treatment  of  ova 
by  some,  IBS;  male,  ready  to 
breed  before  the  female,  208, 

Todas.  infanticide  and  proportion 
of  sexes.  252;  practice  polyandry. 
SSS;  choice  of  husbands  amongst, 
588. 

Toe,  great,  condition  of.  In  the 
human  embryo,  11. 

Tomlcua  villoaua,  proportion  of 
tlie  sexes  in,  2S0. 

Tomtit,  blue,  sexual  difference  of 
color  In  the,  451. 

Tonga  Islands,  beardlesaness  of 
tlie  natives  of,  5&5.  675. 

Tooke,  Home,  on  languag;e,  83. 

Tools,  flint,  141;  used  by  monkeys, 
79;  use  of,  47. 

Topknots  In  birds,  377, 

Tortoise,    voice   of  the  male,   561. 

Tortures,  subnilttfid  to  by  Amer- 
ican savages,  116. 

Tetanus,  double  moult  In,  385, 

Toucans,  colors  and  nidJflcatlon 
of  the,  449:  beake  and  ceres  of 
the.  4S7. 

Towns,  residence  in,  a  cause  of 
diminished  stature,  30. 

Toynbee,  J.,  on  the  external  shell 
of  the  ear  in  man.  14. 

Trachea,  convoluted  antl  imbed- 
ded in  the  sternum,  in  some 
birds,  359;  structure  of  the,  in 
Rhynchtea,  470, 


Trades,  affectlns  the  form  of  the 
skull,  64. 

Trapelaphua,  sexual  differences  of 
color  in,  530, 

scriptus,  dorsal  crest  of,  62ft; 

markings  of,  53S,  539. 

Tragropan,  215;  swelllng^  of  the 
wattles  of  the  male,  during 
courtship,  377;  display  of  plu- 
mage by  the  male,  391;  markings 
of  the  sexes  of  the,  422. 

Tragopa  dispar,  sexual  difference 
in  the  color  of,  3i7. 

Tralning^,  effect  of,  on  the  mental 
difference  between  the  sexes  ot 
man,  li60. 

Transfer  of  male  characters  to  fe- 
male birds,   465. 

Transmission,  equal,  of  ornament- 
al characters,  to  both  sexes  ia 
mammals,    637. 

Traps,  avoidance  of,  by  animals. 
77;  use  of,  47. 

Treachery,  to  comrades,  avoid- 
ance of,  by  savages,  107, 

Tremex   columbEe.   2S9. 

Tribes,  extinct,  155:  extinction  of, 
178, 

Trfchius,  difference  of  color  In  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of.  291. 

Trigla.    343. 

Trlmen,  R.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  South  African  but- 
terflies, 246;  on  the  attraction  of 
males  hy  the  female  of  Laslo- 
campa  quercus,  24&;  on  Pneu- 
mora,  284;  on  difference  of  color 
in  the  sexes  of  beetles,  291;  oa 
moths  brilliantly  colored  be- 
neath, 312;  on  mimicry  In  butter- 
flies, S21;  on  Gynanisa  Tsls,  and 
on  the  ocellated  spots  of  Lepl- 
doptera,  422;  on  Cyllo  Leda,  42i. 

Trlnga,  sexes  and  young  of,  480. 

canutus,  386. 

TriphBBna,  coloration  of  the  spe- 
cies of,  310. 

Tristram,  H.  B.,  on  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts in  North  Africa.  189;  oa 
tlie  habits  of  the  chaffinch  in 
Palestine,  244;  on  the  birds  of 
the  Sahara.  450;  on  the  anlmall 
inhabiting  the  Sahara,  485. 

Triton  crl status.  344, 

palmlpes,  344. 

— - —  punctatus.  315. 

Troglodyte  skulls,  greater  than 
those  of  modern  Frenchmen,  51L 

Troglodytes  vulgaris,   487. 

Trogons.  colors  and  nldlficatlon  of 
the.    449,   450. 

Tropic-birds,  white  only  whea 
mature,  438. 

Tropics,  freshwater  flahea  of  the, 
399. 

Trout,  proportion  of  the  sexes  In. 
245;  male,  pHgnaclty  of  the,  82L 

Trox  sabulosus,  atrldulation  oC, 
300. 
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Truth,  not  rare  between  members 
of  the  same  tribe,  114;  more 
hlirhly  appreciated  by  certain 
tribes,  118. 

Talloch,  Major,  on  the  Immunity 
of  the  negro  from  certain  fe- 
vers, 189. 

Tumbler,  almond,  change  of  plu- 
mage In  the,  233. 

Turdus  merula,  449;  young  of,  487. 

— —  mlgratorius,  469. 

musicus,  449. 

— —  polyglottus,  young  of,  482. 

torquatus,  im. 

Turkey,  wild,  pugnacity  of  young 
male,  362;  wild,  notes  of  the,  370; 
swelling  of  the  wattles  of  the 
male,  377;  vsuriety  of,  with  a  top- 
knot. 379;  recognition  of  a  dog 
by  a,  407;  male,  wild,  acceptable 
to  domesticated  females,  418; 
wild,  first  advances  made  by 
older  females,  414;  wild,  breast- 
tuft  of  bristles  of  the,  456. 

Turkey-cock,  scraping  of  the 
wings  of,  upon  the  ground,  871; 
wild,  display  of  plumage  by,  380; 
fighting  habits  of,  398. 

Turner,  Prof.  W.,  on  muscular 
fasciculi  in  man  referable  to  the 
pannlculus  carnosus,  18;  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  supra-condy- 
loid  foramen  in  the  human  hu- 
merus, 21;  on  muscles  attached 
to  the  coccyx  in  man,  22;  on  the 
fllum  termlnale  in  man,  22;  on 
the  variability  of  the  muscles, 
26;  on  abnormal  condltlona  of 
the  human  uterus,  87;  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mammary 
gands.  167;  on  male  fishes  hatch- 
ig  ova  in  their  mouths,  158,  841; 
on  the  external  perpendicular 
fissure  of  the  brain,  196;  on  the 
bridging  convolutions  in  the 
bratn  of  a  chimpanzee,  196. 

Turnix,  sexes  of  some  species  of, 
*70,  474. 

Turtle-dove,   cooing  of  the,  870. 

Tuttle,  H.,  on  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  man,  170. 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  on  emotional  cries, 
gestures,  Ac.,  of  man.  82;  on  the 
origin  of  the  belief  In  splritnal 
agencies.  91;  remorse  for  viola- 
tion of  tribal  usage  In  marrying, 
112;  on  the  primitive  barbarism 
of  civilised  nations,  140;  on  the 
origin  of  counting,  140;  inven- 
tions of  savages,  141;  on  re- 
semblances, of  the  mental  char- 
acters in  different  races  of  man, 
174. 

Type  of  structure,  preivalence  of, 
169. 

TyphoeuB,  stridulating  organs  of, 
.299:  stridulation  of,  300. 

Twins,  tendency  to  produce, 
hereditary,  44. 


Ugliness,  said  to  consist  in  an  ap- 
proach to  the  lower  animals,  678. 

Umbrella-bird,  868. 

Umbrina.  sounds  produced  by,  34S. 

United  States,  rate  of  inoreaae  in, 
43;  Infiuence  of  natural  selection 
on  the  pr<^ess  of,  138;  change 
undergone  by  Europeans  in  the. 

lai. 

Upupa  epops,  sounds  produced  by 
the  male,  371. 

Uranildse,  coloration  of  the,  311. 

Uria  troile,  variety  of  (equals  U. 
lacrymans),  418. 

Urodela,  844. 

UrosUcte  Benjamlnl,  sexual  dif- 
ferences in,  436. 

Use  and  disuse  of  parts,  effects  of, 
31;  influence  of,  on  the  raees  of 
man,  182. 

Uterus,  reversion  in  the,  86;  more 
or  less  divided.  In  the  human 
subject,  37,  42;  double.  In  the 
early  progenitors  of  nutn,  166. 


Vaccination,  influence  of,  130. 

Vancouver  Island,  Mr.  I^roat  on 
the  savages  of,  178;  natives  of, 
eradication  of  facial  hair  by  the. 
676w 

Vaiaellus  crlstatua,  wing  tubercles 
of  the  male.  861. 

Vanessse,  306;  resemblance  of 
lower  surface  of,  to  bau'k  of 
trees,  80S. 

Variability,  causes  of,  27;  in  man, 
analogous  to  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  28;  of  the  races  of  man, 
170;  greater  In  men  than  in 
women,  218;  period  of,  relation 
of  the,  to  sexual  selection,  286; 
of  birds,  416;  of  secondary  sex- 
ual characters  In  man,  664. 

Variation,  laws  of,  28;  correlated, 
41;  in  man,  142:  analogous,  148; 
analogous,  in  plumage  of  birds, 
880. 

Variations,  spontaneous,  42. 

Varieties,  absence  of,  between 
two  species,  evidence  of  their 
distinctness.  163. 

Variety,  an  object  in  nature,  488. 

Variola,  communicable  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  7. 

Vaureal,  human  bones  from.  22. 

Veddahs,  monogamous  habits  of, 
S86. 

Veltofa,  Mr.,  on  the  aversion  of 
Japanese  ladles  to  whiskers,  676i. 
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Tenseance.  inatlnot  of,  110. 
Vettus  Brycina,  prlerteflaeB  of,  SSL 
VanBss,  an. 

V«riDtCa«iB  appendage,  21. 
Venneaxu,  M..  <^n  the  attraction  of 
numerous  Biale?  by  th«  female 
of  am  Australian  Bo^byz,  US. 
VerlebrsB,   caudal,    number  of.   In 
toaeanues  and  baboons,   B6;     of 
inonkeyB,     partly     imbedded  in 
tlM  bodr.  5f. 
Vertebrats,  327;  common  origin  of 
the,  153;   most  ancient  progeni- 
tors of.  15B;  origin  of  the  voice 
in  air-breathing,  561. 
Vesicula  prostatlca,     the    boroo- 

logue  of  the  uterus,  2S,  157. 
"Vibrissas,      rcpresf-ntpcl      by     lOXtK 

balrs  In  the  eyebrows,  18. 
Vidua,  397.  ISG. 

axillaris,  216. 

VlUernie,  M.,  on  the  influence  of 

plenty  upon  stature,  30. 
Vinson,   Aug-.,   courtship  of  male 
spider,   269;   on   the  male  of  E|>- 
elra  nl^ra,  3^. 
Viper,  diffeience  of  the  sexes  in 

the,  947. 
Virey,  on   the  number  of  species 

of  roan,  VK. 
Virtues,  orlirinally  social  only,  113; 

gradual  appreciation  of,  128. 
Viscera,  variability  of.  in  man,  26. 
Vlacovlch,  Prof.,   on    the   iacnlo- 

publc  muscle,  40. 
Vocal  njuaic  of  birds,  864. 
— —  org^ans  of  man.  86;  of  birds, 
£7,  444;  of  frogs,  346;  of  the  Inscs- 
sorea,  366;  difference  of,  in  the 
sexes  of  birds,  367;  primarily 
used  In  relation  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  561. 
Vort.  Karl,  on  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies, 1;  on  the  origin  of  man,  3; 
on  the  semilunar  fold  In  man, 
17;  on  microcephalous  Idiots,  34; 
on  the  imitative  faculties  of  mi- 
crocephalous Idiots.  86:  on  skulls 
from  Brasillan  caves,  1&4;  on  the 
evolution  of  the  races  of  man, 
173;  on  the  formation  of  the 
skull  In  women,  5S2;  on  the 
AinoB  and  negroes,  656;  on  the 
increased  cranial  difference  of 
the  sexes  in  man  with  race  de- 
velopment, 560;  on  the  obliquity 
of  the  eye  in  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  572. 
Voice  in  mammals.  621;  In  mon- 
keys and  man,  66S;  In  man,  661; 
ori^n  of,  In  air-breathing  verte- 
brates, 5SL 
Von  Baer,  definition  of  advance- 
ment in  the  organic  scale,  IBS. 
Vulplan,  Prof.,  on  the  resem- 
blance between  the  brains  of 
man  and  of  the  higher  apes,  6. 
Vultures,  selection  of  a  mate  by 
the  female,  410;  colors  of,  488. 


W 

WaderSk  young  of,  4S1. 

Warner,  B.,  on  the  oecurrcnca  of 

the  diastema  in  a  Kaair  akull, 

3»;  on  the  lu-onuhl  of  the  black 

stork.  37Q. 

Wagtail,     Ray's,     arrival  of  the 

male  before  the  female.  208. 
Wagtails.  Indian,  younir  of.  463. 
Waist,  proportions  of.  in  soldiers 

and  sailors.  31. 
Waits,   Prof.,   on   the   number  of 
siiecies  of  man,  170;  on  the  lia- 
bility of  negroes  to  tropic  »1  fe- 
vers  after   residence  in   a   cold 
climate.  189;  on  the  color  of  Aus- 
tralian     Infants.     C&3;    on     the 
beardlessness  of  negroes,  666;  on 
the     fondness   of   mankind     for 
ornamentB,   BtiS;    on    negro   Ideas 
of  female  beauty,  673;  on  Javan 
and    Cochin    Chinese   ideas     of 
beauty,  574. 
Walckenaer   and    Gervals,    spider 
attracted  by  music,  870;  on  the 
Myriapoda.  271. 
Waldeyer,   M..    on   the   hermaph- 
rodittam  of  the  vertebrate  em- 
bryo, 167. 
Wales,  North,  numerical  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  births 
in.  237. 
Walker,  Alex.,  on  the  large  size 
of  the  hands  of  laborers'   chil- 
dren, 32. 

— ,  F.,  on  sexual  differences  in 

the  dlptera,  277. 
Wallace,  Dr.  A.,  on  the  prehensile 
use  of  the  tarsi  in  male  moths, 
205;  on  the  rearing  of  the  Allan- 
thus  sUknioth,  2A7;  on  breeding 
Lepidoptera,  2*7;  proportion  of 
sexes  of  Bombyx  cynihla,  H. 
yamama!,  and  B.  Pernyl  reared 
by,  249;  on  the  devt-lopraent  of 
Bombyx  cynthia  and  B.  yam- 
am  al,  276;  on  the  pairing  of 
Bombyx  cynthia,  314 

,    A.   Vt.,     on   the    origin    of 

man,  3;  on  the  power  of  Imita- 
tion In  man,  66;  on  the  use.  of 
mlssEles  by  the  orang,  79;  on  the 
varying-  appreciation  of  truth 
amohR-  different  tribes,  US:  on 
the  limits  of  natural  selecflon 
In  man,  47,  124 •,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  remorse  among  sav- 
ages, 128;  on  the  effects  of  nat- 
ural selection  on  civilised  na- 
tions, 130;  on  the  use  of  the  con- 
vergence of  the  hair  at  the  el- 
bow in  the  orang.  147;  on  the 
contrast  in  the  characters  of  the 
Malays  and  Papuans,  164;  on  the 
line  of  separation  between  the 
Papuans  eind  Meley.i,  165;  on  the 
birds  of  iniradise,  214;  on  the 
sexes  of  Ornlthoptera  Croesus, 
246;  on  protecUve  reaerablaoces. 
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Wivec,  tracer  of  lb*  forcible  e*p- 
tura  of,  140. 

Wolf,  winter  Chans'©  of  the,  687. 

Wolff,  on  the  variability  of  the 
viscera  In  man,  26, 

"WolJaaton,  T.  v..  on  Eurygaa- 
thus,  274;  on  musical  CurcuUon- 
idffi,  301:  on  the  strldulatlon  of 
AcaJles,  303. 

Wolves  learning  to  bark  from 
dogs.  70;  hunting  In  packs,  98. 

,  black,  536. 

Wombat,  black  varieties  of  the, 
535. 

"Women  dlatlnffulshed  from  men 
by  male  monkeys.  8;  preponder- 
ance of,  in  numbers,  238;  selec- 
tion of.  for  beauty,  391;  effects 
of  selection  of,  in  accordance 
with  different  standards  of 
beauty,  ST6;  practice  of  captur- 
ing. 584,  587;  early  betrothals  and 
slavery  of,  688:  freedom  of  selec- 
tion by,  In  savage  trlbe«,  S98. 

Wonder,  manlfeatatlons  of,  by  an- 
imals,   B9. 

Wonfor,  Mr.,  on  sexual  peculiari- 
ties In  th«  wings  of  butterflies, 

rre. 

Wood.  J.,  on  muscular  variations 
In  man,  86,  40.  41;  on  the  greater 
variability  of  the  muscles  In 
men  than  In  women,  2W. 

,   T.   W.,    on   the  coloring  of 

the  orange-tip  butterfly,  »10:  on 
the  habits  of  the  gatumlldse, 
312;  quarrels  of  ehamwleona,  863; 
on  the  haWts  of  Menura  Al- 
bertl,  M6;  on  Tetrao  cupido,  888; 
on  the  display'  of  plumage  by 
male  pbeaaante,  391;  on  the  ocel- 
lated  spots  of  the  Argua  pheas- 
ant, 4&4;  oit  the  habits  of  the  fe- 
male cassowary,  472. 

Woodcock,  coloration  of  the.  4*6. 

Woodpecker,  selection  of  a  mate 
by  the  female,  410. 

Woodpeckers,  3C6;  tapping  of,  971; 
colors  and  nidlflcation  of  the, 
449,  452,  485;  chaxactere  of  young, 
4S9,  46S,  47S. 

Woolner,  Mr.,  observations  on  the 
ear  in  caen,  15. 

Wormald.  Mr.,  on  th«  coloration 
of  Hypopyra,  812. 

Wounds,  healing  of,  8. 

Wren,  467;  young  of  the,  475. 

Wright.  C.  A.,  on  the  younjg  of 
Orocctea  and  Petroclncla,  482. 

.  Chauncey,      great      brain- 

power requl»ito  for  language,  47; 
on  correlatlvB  acQulfiJtion,  §65; 
on  the  enlargement  of  th«  brain 
In  man,  604. 

■  I  Mr.,   on   the   Scotch    deer- 

bound,  i5l2:  on  s«xual  preference 
In  dogs,  S19;  on  the  rejection  of 
a  horse  by  a  mare.  620. 
■ .  ■  ,  W.  TOD,  on  the  protective 
T)tumage  of  the  Ptarmigan,  385. 

Writing,  140. 


Wyman,  Prof.,  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  coccyx  In  the  human 
embryo,  11;  on  the  condition  of 
the  great  toe  In  the  human  em- 
bryo, 11;  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  supra-condylold  foremen  In 
the  humerus  of  man,  21;  on  vari- 
ation In  the  skulls  of  the  natives 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  25;  on 
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